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Ant Riguie Resi rvep 


A 
AFTER FIFTY A NEW JOB?.. 0.0 cece cece cece cee tween teen eed Alberto Adellman Bennett... 49 Sept. 
ANNYE'S MA. Illustrated ....... 0. ccc cece eee tee tee ers eH Jack Lait co.cc. cece weenie 49 July 
ARE YOU LOOKING AHEAD? 2.0... cc cece ce eee ence cence he William J. Cromie .......... 55 Sept. 
B 
Bart BROWN. Illustrated 2.0.0.0... ccc eee eee eee eee ees Ralph Stuart ........ 0.008. 40 Oct. 
BETTER SEE THE Doctor. A Funny Story. Illustrated................... Edwin L. Sabin ............ 42 Sept. 
BETWEEN Two WoRLDs. A Serial Illustrated........ 0.00.00... c eee Philip Curtiss .... lesse 43 July 
The Talk: A bout Dora io. saspe aree M ards tas tee Fe Ag DRE SOIT. Ire sce hee ane ta RS RU. Siar Se eR E 43 Aug. 
Dora and Gresham Come to an Understanding... 2.0.0.0... cc ccc cece ee eee eee eee nn 45 Sept. 
Conclusion: 35 sat: i3 eee eee ques hs Re RH eT S Cid Poke pi Be eve ees EE cR Fd wieuius eerie 42 Oct. 
BiRD CAGE, THE. A Story. Illustrated ........... lecce eee Marjorie Benton Cooke ...... 12 Aug. 
BOLDT, GEORGE C. Portrait in Alco Gravure 2.0.00... 000 c ccc eh ten 18 Dec 
BROKEN Ribs. A Love Story. Illustrated o.an 0.00000 ce cece cece eee Olive Higgins Prouty........ 11 Nov. 
C 
CAN ANY STATE BEAT lowa? The Glory of the States...........0.....000. Herbert Quick oo... 0.0.00. 37 July 
CAN You DRINK AND Horp Your JoB? Illustrated............0.. 020000005 Edwin F. Bowers, M. D. ..... 41 July 
CINDERELLA JANE. A Serial. Illustrated ......... 0.0.00. e cece cece eens Marjorie Benton Cooke ..... 
7 Oct. 39 Nov. 44 Dec. 
CINDERELLA STUFF, THE. A Love Story. Illustrated..............6..... Oscar Graeve oo... cece eee 12 July 
CO-EDS:- AND THINGS ;. ie e a rh Rr hee Ree dee ey be RR eu e He tee NEN Don Herold ................ 88 Nov. 
“COME Backs.” Prize Contest 
lst Prize—Fortune Gone, Body Crippled, Fifty Ye rs Old, He is 
Winning Back... ore 48 Lee nan ee we bee RU e UPS p ora a Rok ee 116 Nov. 
2d Prize—Beaten Once, Perry Tried Again—arnd Succeeded....... George F. Porter ........ LL. 116 Nov. 
3d Prize—Came Back to Youth and Beauty.....................- Mrs. Franklin Stewart ...... 117 Nov. 
COOKE, MARJORIE BENTON. Portrait in Alco Gravure ......... 00.0 e cece cee eee hers 17 Oct. 
COUNTRY TOWN SAYINGS ..... E SIG e eoa Neb, is ure RU Ae ent ae weenie ee E. W. Howe ............ Ln. 83 Sept. 
D 
Dick .- Hlüstrated sietan e xe Ree e SM RYAN SERT uitae Ralph Stuart oo... ccc eens 46 Nov. 
DuMB-BELUS Guest. A Story. Illustrated 2.0... 0.0.0. ccc cee eee teens John Taintor Foote ........ 19 Oct. 
F 
FAMILY'’s MONEY, THE 
Acquiring Stocks on a Small Scale ........ ccc cece eee e ecw cence GU ES V Ix Uv ias Mte 119 Oet. 
Birthday Savings Account ........ 0.0. c cece ce eee eee cent e eens Ruth Rich ..... llle. 90 July 
Elderly Lady's Experience, An .........0 000s cece cece een ee NacJ Hs sra ret 127 Nov. 
Good Investment—the Annuity ........0.. ccc. cc eres LOS) VETERE PEE NN Aug. 
He Didn't Want “to Worry" His Wife........0. 0.00 cec cece eee eas Vie Bits es Oe etd eee a 126 Nov. 
How Savings Grow, ...... cece ccc cece eese enhn Fen Seek SEER eee OY 91 July 
How Two Sisters Have Got On......... 0... cece ccc eee e tence Bee WoT Suec Ss 118 Oct. 
New Temptation, The ......... 0.0 cece cece cece cece tent en hn Kathryn H. Sanders ........ 90 July 
Penny-Wise, Pound-Foolish Husband, A.............0c cece eee sess Mrs. A Lis aoe ick ctor ves 88 Aug. 
$33 Left on Deposit Grew to $1,812................ cee cee eee Merle Crowell .............. 93 Sept. 
To Salaried Girls Who are Engayed.......... 0.000 cece cece ee enee Anne Walker .............. 92 Sept. 
Value of Thrift in an Emergency, The.......... leen CC EZB V o eei As s 89 Aug. 
Wants to be Her Husband's Partner ............ lesse LSP I tia othe eae v cs 118 Oct. 
Well. Fixed at Forty endure S rm RE RATS ENS H. Bond Bliss ........ elus. 93 Sept. 
What Do You Say? “Even it Up," or, “Even it Off 2.............. FEL EE, ese sls deir S tu 126 Nov. 
Won Independence Through EHI and Saving............ ss. Lo C I Lue. beta e e eus 92 Sept. 
The: Family's Money... o Wido RES Ee e CEPS Ee aa a ae idein wd eaquep S ec Pear 118 Dec. 
FAT CHANCE, A. Illustrated ..... lesser SUCK Dait: ovv oes 23 Nov. 
FERBER, EDNA. Portrait in Alco Gravure... 0.0... . ccc ce ccc ccc ce cece cece e] eh he 38 Dec. 
$5,000 WORTH OF EXPERIENCE. A Get-Out and Get-On Club Story. Hlustrated ........ 0.2... 0.000008, 16 Nov. 
FINDING Gop IN MILLERSVILLE. Illustrated......... Janena MMC EP A EE 24 Sept. 
FINE ACHIEVEMENT AT SMALL Cost, A. Illustrated............ 0.000000 Walter Prichard Eaton ..... 32 July 
FOOTE, JOHN TAINTOR. Portrait in Alco Gravure 2.0... 00.6 ccc cece ce eet etn e eee hes 18 Oct. 
FORTUNES MADE IN POPULAR SONGS. Illustrated ......0..00 000.0000 ee eee E. M. Wickes ..... esee 34 Oct. 


Four DoLLaRs’ WoRTH OF HIGH Brow. Dlustrated.......... Lees Edwin L. Sabin ............ 40 Dec. 


GET INTERESTED IN SOMETHING ........ eee ehh hh e John Brashear .......... s. 11 
GETTING AHEAD onsec el IPSE ER ERE S Peer ESSO T PNE eats Henry C. Walker ...56 Nov. 111 
GHOST IN THE GALLEY, THE. A Murder Mystery Story. Illustrated ...... William McHarg ........... 28 
“GIVE ME THE GOOD OLD MIDDLE WEST”... 0.0... cece eee teen ee ee n rrt 23 
GLORY Grows Up. A Love Story. Illustrated............ 0... cece ee eee Frank Hurburt O'Hara ..... 12 
GOLF, THE ELIXxER OF LIFE ....... 5 rore eee RR a ae awe eee E. K. Johnston ............. 113 
Goop HINT TO YOUNG BUSINESS MEN, Å ....... 0s cece cece eee eee ene BBL Ee 96 xor be 111 
GREAT ACTORS WITH WONDERFUL PERSONALITIES. Illustrated ............- Walter Pri ichard Eaton ..... 32 
GREAT POSSESSIONS. Illustrated 2.0.0.0... 0.0... cc eee een eee eens David Grayson .......... sse 7 


HABIT DEPARTMENT. 


Do You Realize That You are General Manager of a Plant?....... Thurston Scott Welton, M. D. po 
Three Kinds-of Human Pests: Gase aac eaan onse Roe eve me a Ret Fete Pob a x Red RSEN RS ES 
HAUNTED HovsE, THE. A Story. Illustrated..:.....0.0. 0.0.0. cee eee eee Ellis Parker Butler ......... 28 
HEN's FRIEND THE BEAR. A Funny Story. Illustrated | ........... Lese Hugh S. Fullerton ....... 19 
HIGHEST Room, THE. A Story. Illustrated..........0 0.0.0.0 cece ee eee ee Darragh and Rosemary Aldrich a 
How A GREAT HorEL MAN HANDLES THE HUMAN RACE Fred C. Kelly ........... n. 
How I LAID THE FOUNDATION FOR A Bic SALARY. Illustrated ..........eeeeee hn 16 
How I Mape THEM HIRE ME. Illustrated... 00... ec ee ee ee he hh rH hn 16 
How I Pick a $25,000 A YEAR MAN. Illustrated... B. C. Forbes ......... esses 18 
How I Was CURED OF THE BAD HABIT OF BRAGGING. A Ge:-Out and Get-On 
Club: Story: -Ilustráted orroe n s a ebxense Vu ages bu UR EUER UE weite ata dd 24 
How I WORSHIP «EL RR unte CERE dot dais EX C EAAG CON oh Ellen Eames de Graff ....... 115 
How To GET THE TRUTH OUT OF MEN... 2... ce cece ee nee Fred C. Kelly oo... 0. cee ee 94 


INTERESTING PEOPLE. 


ESQ Bigler 212.3: Sel Rape EUN Wedge ated od W. S. McCarthy oo... ccc eens 50 
Judge James E. Boyd ....... 0... ccc ccc ee e Fred C. Kelly ooo... ccc cee 52 
Mrs. A. En Brown lees ege ERREUR BEES Lillian M. Montanye ........ 51 
Tom- Clark: 2:215 s a oce ose etse qe vice e e E aa a a Viola Roseboro .......... s. 50 
Admiral George Dewey ...........0 00.0 cece cee eee cence nena Fred C. Kelly ........... sss 50 
Mrs. Freda Ehmann ................... eee ree) Minnie L. Church ....... LL. 53 
Mrs- V: V. EA TONG ii suere etes ees p ee escort a e eR aret Merle Crowell ..........ss. 56 
David: Gibson: eel AS ESCIv e en es db a ED DN deg Rodger Dolan ............ s. 51 
PoS. Goen cula Lv eI e a beac ain sp SUN A E ORNS eit redit The Ashburn ......... eee. 51 
Dr. Paul W: Harrison ............. esses Edwin E. Calverley ........ 55 
John Hays Hammond and John Hays Hammond, Jr. ........... sss. James Hay, Jr. ........ sn. 52 
Louis: N. Hill 5.5 cse eh RR eee merry v baba det bd Robert D. Heinl ............ 54 
James L. Holden 1.52. le XR GEN Aa DEI George Stephens ........... 55 
JE House haga tate ees TERRA Iq ee dessero Men cen de Rib edes Charles B. Hoyt... Lll. 54 
Thomas H: Ince... eee tpe. eec A kia Aai PC B dos Robert Grau co.cc elles. 52 
Francis M. Jones... eec Lp Luce er rav RS RC Paul C. Willard ............ 55 
Mrs; P-G.McEvoy — EE lava dor herede asta dd Her. Son) oi ei ll rx 54 
William H. Osborn uei enc eeu NUR wkd A ER e E Bed Donald MacGregor ......... 51 
Ralph Pulitzer and Isaac D. White 2.0.0... 0... Fred C. Kelly .......... Lu. 50 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin ........... 00.00. cece ewes "E Stanley Johnson ........... 52 
"Jimmie" "Robinson... us ue chis pr aee eg a aie DEAD e CU d Katherine Pope ............ 53 
Billy “Snyders. 6.5052 ieeeee ed incisa uni a OE Foes ee Grattan McCafferty ........ 51 
Harry Stevehsu.cLeree e Lo Od RR RA LER Y ER D EIC E coe bk Grattan McCafferty ........ 54 
Louis ES Wifia loenn ena a Se a owes ede ca bea aera es cane Hugh S. Fullerton .........: 50 
Clyde B. Terrel. 2. LUI dea eee Dro T Ra aos Cue Lloyd Allan Lehrbas........ 52 
Captain Charles H. Thompson .............. 0.00 cece cece ee Joy Kime Benton ........... 52 
Mrs.-O. S: Warren ligu RV AN Riso Ra eu dre EE Nos Anna Branson ............. 53 
PER. Woodman ices echt ee 8 Ile PIN SEES Sis Wardon A. Curtis .......... 54 
ILIAD OF AN AD, THE. A Story ...... 0.0.0.0 c cece cece e en Jack Lait .......... lessen. 21 
ILLINOIS, THE GLORY OF THE STATES. ....... MOERORE DETENER Edna Ferber ............... 39 
Is “MELODRAMATIC RUBBISH” INCREASING? Illustrated...........0.0000 05 Walter Prichard Eaton ..... 34 
J 
JUDGMENT REVERSED. A Mr. Scragys Story. Illustrated. .............000. Henry Wallace Phillips ..... 33 
JUST. BOYS: 5i uw himc Vei See os ts I ie uber seu ru rU Baia e Frances L. Garside ......... 111 
L 
LITTLE HACKS oF KINDNESS. A Victor Story. Illustrated................4 Sophie Kerr oo... cece eee ee 24 
Love’s UMPIRE. A Love Story. lIllustrated......... llle. cc cee eee eee Walter Prichard Eaton ..... 27 
M 
MAN WHo FELT ABUSED, THE. Another Get-Out and Get-On Club Story. 

Illustrated. i5... eol ere Hee E ge due e The Bonk aris ced a e e oat ees 11 
MARRIAGE BETWEEN JEW AND GENTILE SUCCESSFUL. ........ eee ee BM aone oa EEA R 114 
MONTGOMERY; - BOB eet a a Dee ER e eee BME EAE EA A ob xs ens Da tine Hubert Todd Houston ....... 112 
Most WONDERFUL Man I KNow, THE. (Prize Contest.) 

1st Prize—Changed Places With His Wife ..................0008- Francis B. Strain .......... 56 
2d -Prize--Father 22... te o e RR E GE HESSE KR Rr ofer. POR RUN Re E e RUM KL 56 
3d Prize—A Business That Pays Tithes to Missions.............. Hester Kirke .............. 56 
MY FRIEND FATHER JOHN. Illustrated ......... 0... cece eee ee eee Ralph Stuart oo... lesse 47 
M 20,000: PARTNERS Juve bee Ai wane eratis ir dien Re ri UE ES Charles M. Schwab ......... 19 


July 


cn M Á—— ———— — ee 


by 


NERVE WRECKING GOLF ....... A e cc TEENS Jerome D. Travers and Grant- 
land Rice 
NEVADA, THE GLORY OF THE STATES ...........0. 00.00 ccc cece ee eeee S Robert H. Davis ............ 39 Oct. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, THE GLORY OF THE STATES ............... eee eee Winston Churchill 
NEYSA MCMEIN. A Portrait in Alco Gravure ............luuul eee eee t ras 
Nut From PECAN UNIVERSITY, THE. A Funny Story. Illustrated ........ Hugh S. Fullerton 
O 
OHI0, THE GLORY. OF THE STATES «2.6.0.0... 0c ccc e cece cece eee ee eaes Brand Whitlock ............ 31 Nov. 
ON BEING SOMEBODY ELSE. IIlustrated............. 0.0... ccc cece eee cease Walter Prichard Eaton ...... 26 Nov. 
ORDERED ON. A Dog Story. Illustrated ............. lees John Taintor Foote ......... 19 Nov. 
OVERCOMING INSOMNIA... cc eee cence cece he e e Vergil V. Phelps ..........- 91 Nov. 
P 
PAMPERED FLEDGLING, THE. A love story. Illustrated................... Walter Prichard Eaton ..... 7 Sept. 
PENNSYLVANIA, THE GLORY OF THE STATES.......... 0.00. cece cece eee Agnes Repplier ............ 28 Aug. 
Pics. A story. Illustrated ........ 0... cece eee cece eect eee enone Jack Lait ........ RN USE 15 Sept. 
PROCTOR; FREDERICK FE: 4: o ceo Up RozUO SI a re e n^ Robert Grau ............... 84 Nov. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT OF GOOD CLOTHES, THE .............2.0ce ce eeees E-M: So aedes 90 Nov. 
PUBLIC HEALTH MEANS PRIVATE MORALS .......... esee Richard C. Cabot, M. D....... 15 Nov. 
5 
Sip Says: i 
Considering who Grandpa was, we’re not so bad....... Sos d ust dev isti opu deat dae BAG My Rat 
If your ego bothers you, go look at the stars. ... 0... cee cece ee eee e tence teen tenen 
Good brains don't all travel the same Way....... 0... ccc cece eh hr rh hn 
Money talks, but there are other speakers ...... 0... cece cece cece ee tet eee een hh rnnt 
Some poetry is made to be heard, not heeded............. llle eee eens asia : 
You can go further if you take others with you..... 0... . ccc cc cee ee cnet eee hrs 
SALARY OF ACTORS—WHEN THEY GET IT, THE. Illustrated.............. Rennold Wolf .............. 32 Sept. 
SATURDAY AT Six. A story. Illustrated ................ lees Jack Lait ...............ss. 15 Oct. 
SCHWAB, MR. AND Mrs. CHARLES M. Portrait in Alco Gravure ..........eeeeeeeeeeee eet 18 Dec. 
ScHWAB's OWN STORY. Illustrated ........ 0... 0. cece cee eee eens Merle Crowell .............. 11 Oct. 
SMITH OF IBERIA. Illustrated ......... 0... ce eee cece eee teen enes Bruce Barton .............. 42 Dec. 
STRIKE AT TIVERTON MANOR, THE. A story. Illustrated................. Walter A. Dyer .....-...... 38 Sept. 
SUCCEEDING WITH WHAT You HAVE. Illustrated................000 ce aee Charles M. Schwab ......... 7 Nov. 
SWEDISH REPORTER’S ENCOUNTER WITH SARAH BERNHARDT, A. I}lustrated..A. P. Johnson .............. 48 Aug. 
T 
TEACHER’S STORY OF THE PooR Pay HE GETS, A..... 2.0.0... 2. ee ee eese A College Instructor ........ 37 Nov. 
38,571 JOBS WITH A POOR FUTURE .......... 0.0 c cece cece ce eee hn James Hay, Jr. ccc cece cea 42 Aug. 


‘THREE STORIES OF WILL PowER. (Prize Contest.) 
Ist Prize—Climbed to the Top, Fell, and Climbed Again—Still 


Higher uet ere Ree Y Roe epe ee de ea Ke VB ul. ceca cactus 58 July 
2d Prize—With Body Helpless, This Man's Spirit Conquered a i 
Living and Earned Peace ......................ess. Cullen A. Cain ............. 58 July 
3d Prize—Little by Little a Frail Girl Got Back Her Health and 
Won a Great Victory ......... 0... eee eee L-RSVawS:o. vsus 58 July 
THREE YOUNG MEN WITH IDEAS. Illustrated............. 0.00000 eee ee eee Albert Sidney Gregg ........ 30 Oct. 
TıP TO MEN IN MIDDLE Lire, A. Illustrated............. 0.000. e eee eens Thomas Kane .............. 37 Aug. 
yd Mc" ———————PEEPED William Johnston ........... 110 Nov. 
ROB INT uuo CY voa seR UPS I eaten ew ea MCN Utd Arthur R. Reynolds ........ 23 July 
THE TRUTH—For ONCE. A story. Illustrated............ 0.00. cece eae Arthur Train .............. 29 Dec. 
U 
"UNCLE JOHN” BRASHEAR. lIllustrated.......... llle Merle Crowell .............. 7 July 
W 
WEAPON THAT CUT, THE. A story. Illustrated .............. 0... ce ee eee Mabel Abbott .............. 24 Aug. 
WEATHER AND THE DOLLAR. Illustrated ..............ls cece cece ence ees Fred C. Kelly .............. 43 Nov. 
WHAT I CouLp SUGGEST TO My EMPLOYER. (Frize Contest.) 
lst Prize—Trust Your Men .................. eene ESSOSRS Lx ss euet 60 Sept. 
2d Prize—A Bargain Hunter in Men ........................ s.s. Ac PW. uen ec ws 61 Sept. 
3d Prize—I Am Your Clerk, But Not Your Personal Servant...... L.SMZGP.. ve — oe 62 Sept. 
WHat WILL Power Dip For ME. Illustrated .......... 0... cece eee eee een rhe 26 Dec. 
WHEN A MAN'S SCARED. A story. Illustrated.............-. 0 cece ence eee Raymond Ward Hofflund .... 46 Oct. 
WHILE THE SURGEON WAITED. A story ........... cc eee cece nnn Sarah C. Neely ............. 45 Nov. 
WHITLOCK, BRAND. Portrait in Alco Gravure ....... 0... cece cece eee et eee ee tee ee e e mh 30 Nov. 


WuvI Like My Home IN DIXIE. Another Booster Article.............. Sema evi ee i ra eo eed ete SCAN 45 Oct. 


W- Continued 


Wi I THINK IT Pays TO BE CoURTEOUS. (Prize Contest.) 


Ist Prize—Courtesy a Good Business Asset ............. 0000 ce eee Mark Devine ............ s. 56 Aug. 
2d Prize—The Soft Answer That Turneth Away Wrath ......... 0.0: cece eee een eee ene nees 56 Aug. 
3d Prize—Courteous Employees Pay the Business Man ............... eee eee 56 Aug. 
Wuy You TIRE OUT—A ND How To REST UP.......... llle ee Ernest G. Martin ........... 11 Dec. 
WINNING HAND, THE. Illustrated 2.0.0... 0.000000 cece eee ee eee e Julian Rothery ............. 21 Sept. 
Worst Bore 1 Ever KNEw, THE. (Prize Contest.) 
Ist Prize—Real Victims of the Surgeon—His Patients’ Friends..... CME ST oro ree 54 Dec. 
2d Prize—Youth’s Tragedy 2... 0.0.0... cece ene Be Te Be ee ee eas) ee ie 54 Dec. 
3d Prize—He Knew It All... 0.2... ec ees HS ASS uc emen 58 Dec. 
Y 
Your TRUE FRIEND, MELISSA M. A love story. Illustrated. ........0....... Dana Gatlin ............... 38 Aug. 
Z: 
ZosE BLUFF! A Victor story. Ilustrated ....... 0.00... ee eee eee ee Sophie Kerr oo... cece ee 19 Aug. 
POEMS 
D 
DEAD MARCH: Sch ede ie ey WE ie Reales Howard M. Jones a... R7 Nov. 
DUMBBELL 5 semselug e udrexseoricentu tvulPRN DARE Dd cade a ac s C. W. R. Russell ............ 101 Dec. 
H 
"HERE'S How.” A drinking song. 2.0.0.0. 00.00. cee ee eee eee a Tudor Jenks oo 0c. 124 Nov. 
M 
MAN SALMAN AA sess cu S rx bom sae domas EAE Lm ML NP VS Victor E. Southworth ....... 25 Nov. 
R 
RIDERS: OF THE- STARS VA pe REA e eure un I d uis pen Henry Herbert Knibbs ...... 57 Aug. 
T 
THAT Roan Cayuse. A poem for animal lovers .......0. 00.000 e eee ee eee Henry Herbert Knibbs ...... 38 Nov. 
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A J 
Abbott, Mabel ...........00. 000000000 ee 24 (Aug.) Jenks, Tudor .:.. uk sacked hr EEEN 124 (Nov.) 
Aldrich, Darragh and Rosemary ........ 38 (July) Johnson, A. BP; Ld ue ERU ee 48 (Aug.) 
BO POW a ae eris Gareth dice eat Re 61 (Sept.) Johnson, Stanley ............ eese ..52 (Oct.) 
Ashburn, Ike ..............eeseeee ee 51 (Dec.) Johnston, E. K. oo... eee ee ees 113 (Oct.) 
Johnston, William ............. 00022 eee 110 (Nov.) 
B Jones, Howard M. oo... cee eee eee S7 (Nov.) 
Be ec ereases Sonsaa We E UM UI ENS 111 (Nov.) k 
BoOCES eus oe e ett cie dus 89 (Aug.) K. ES Send ore IN ene. 60 (Sept.) 
Bo T a oP OR Le ie aoe ees ay 2 tees Kane Thomas niasa eee da aaeh 37 (Aug.) 
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uo KW. Sco ale atthe ota pS ete T weed 58 (July) 50 (Nov.), 16 (Dee.), 52 (Dec.) 
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de Graff, Ellen Eames .........-... 0... 115 (Nov.) Quick, Herberto esnem onnies eee eee 37 (July) 
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re ^ ^ Impromptu dances are a delight 

^ f * wherever there is a Victrola 
P e s ie, " The Victrola is always as ready to play 
: pos YA ^. as the young folks are to dance. 

Hr P ME, MN It is just the kind of music they want — all the 
CSS fF. S. s. newest dances The kind of music every one 
BT od uie Ru appreciates — perfect in tone, volume and rhythm. 

: ud Iur The faultless playing of famous bands and orches- 


tras whose superb dance music brings joy to the 
heart — and feet. 


And on the Victrola it becomes 
the delight of countless thousands. 


'There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety from $10 to $400. Any Victor dealer 
will gladly demonstrate them and play the 
latest dance music or any other music you 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only with Victor Needles or 
Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Ie 


NU MASTERS VOICE” 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 


a 
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N New York’s Fort George Hill; on Denver’s Lookout Moun- 
tain; on Seattle’s Coon Hollow Hill; in Florida's “‘ball-bear- 
ing" sand; in Louisiana's mud and Kansas’ “gumbo”; on California's 
stiffest climbs—side by side with cars of every type—the Hupmobile 
is proving itself the superior of most, and the equal of any, in power 


performance and high-gear work. 


It is doing so in actual demonstration de- 
manded by those who invest their good money 
in motor cars. 


And it is showing that the boasted good points 
of multicylinder performance are simply the 
good points of Hupmobile performance. 


In the cities it crawls smoothly along, on high 
gear, in traffic—without bucking or jerking. 
It picks up in a twinkling—from a stand to 25 
miles an hour in 10 seconds. 


Under all driving conditions, in all parts of 
the country, it is literally true that the four- 
cylinder Hupmobile is doing in ordinary per- 


formance what is considered extraordinary 
in other cars. 


And all at reasonable cost of maintenance. 
Its four-cylinder simplicity requires neither 
skilled care nor constant attention. 


Are you puzzled by cylinder claims? 


Settle the question by challenging the Hup- 
mobile dealer to the hardest test in your 
neighborhood. 


See for yourself how the Hupmobile does the 
extraordinary with a matter-of-fact, work-a- 
day ease you have never believed possible 
in any type of motor car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car $1185 
Two-passenger Roadster - $1185 


The mark of superior 


Seven-passenger Touring Car $1340 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 
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motor car service 


1 


oloile 


With each new Hupmobile the 
buyer receives, free, a book of 
coupons. These entitle him to 
y t monthly inspections and 
adjus 


tments of his car, and 
are accepted as cash in pay- 
ment, at the Hupmobile serv- 
ice station in his home town, 
or at any other one of 5,000 
authorized service stations 
throughout this country and 
Canada. 
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The store that deals 


in friendliness 


N some stores the proprietor 

comes to meet and greet you. 
He remembers your likes and dis- 
likes. You receive attention. 


This kind of a store is usually 
well located, well lighted, well 
arranged and carries good mer- 
chandise. Almost invariably it is 
equipped with up-to-date 
National Cash Registers. 


This machine furnishes every 
customer with a receipt or sales slip. 


It prints on this the amount paid 
or charged. 


On this ts also printed the date 
of sale and who made it. 


It forces a duplicate, printed 
record for the merchant. 


Safeguarded with this machine 
the proprietor can devote his time 
to his customers, 
to his delivery and store 
systems, 
to display of merchandise, 
to advertising. 


In some stores you seldom meet 
the proprietor. 


Practically all his time is spent 
in straightening out mistakes in 
accounts. 


His mind is full of details of 
bookkeeping. 

You are conscious of this differ- 
ence in stores. 


We want you to know one 
reason for the difference and 
where to look for this better kind 
of service. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT: 
One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 
merchants’ profits. 


NCR 


We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 


Service 


Registration for trademark and 
copyright applied for 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 


These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 


Write for full information. Address Dept. A. B. 


Susan Revisits Sam Jack— 


— 


See 
page 12 


In "The Cinderella Stuff" 
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T^ the days of home-made soap the meat 
trimmings were saved and dropped into a 
barrel in the smoke-house. The ashes from the 
wood fire had to be leached out for lye. Assoon 
as enough material had been collected, the kettle 
was hung in the yard and the work was begun. 
The boiling took almost half a day, then fol- 
lowed the straining and the cooling. Next day 
the cakes had to be cut and put away to dry. 
Incidental to the labor and trouble, everybody's 
eyes were irritated by the smoke, and the whole 
neighborhood had to put up with the odor of 
boiling fat. And for all the work and discom- 
fort there resulted a heavy, harsh, greasy cleanser 
of variable quality, disagreeable to use, injurious 
alike to skin and fabric, far from pure and really 
expensive to make. 


IVORY SOAP... lxx 


ITXTIRITTTITYIITIITIID 
Coryn GMT 19'e BY THE PANTER & sambut CO, CNCNATIE 


H OW times have changed and for the better! 

Now you simply telephone your grocer 
for Ivory Soap. The cake he sends you has 
been produced where the making of good soap 
is a science. The whole world has been 
searched for the choicest materials. Chemists 
have analyzed these materials to make sure they 
are of the highest standard. The materials 
have been combined in just the right proportions 
to produce a strictly neutral cleanser containing 
neither free alkali nor unsaponified oil. Expert 
soap-makers have watched every detail. Ex- 
treme care has been used to eliminate all dirt 
and foreign matter. The result is the white, 
sweet-smelling, quick-lathering, easy-rinsing, 
mild, pure, floating cake for which you pay but 
five cents, and it is so big that you cut it in two! 
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“Uncle John” Brashear 


The true story of a great man and his wonderful wife 


HEN Governor Martin G. “is in having an ideal and living up to it as 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylva- 
nia was asked by ofhcials 
of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position to select the most 
distinguished man in the state, he named 
a mechanic who had worked for twenty- 


one years in the roll- 
ing-mills of Pittsburgh. 
Friends brought the 
news to John A. Bra- 
shear, as the white- 
haired instrument 
maker was hammering 
patterns in his shop on 
Observatory Hill. 

“I guess you're jok- 
ing," he said—and went 
on pounding. 

rom this little shop, 
which the millwright 
set up when he was past 
forty, have gone forth 
some the greatest 
astronomical instru- 
ments ever fashioned. 
Many of the most im- 
ortant things men 
have learned about the 
stars in thirty years 
have been learned 
through them. They 
have been used to dis- 
cover three hundred 
new minor planets, 
measure the drift of the 
solar system through 
space, photograph stars 


. oftheseventeenth mag- 


nitude, instead of the 
seventh, and find out 
more about the sun, in 
full glare, than eclipse 
expeditions sent half 
way around the world 
had been able to find 
out before. 
Doctor Brashear is 
an apostle of infinite 
recision. He divides 
Baisbreadihá as a gro- 
cer divides cheeses in 
his slicing machine. He 
handles half millionths 
of an inch, and he meas- 
ures the infinite spaces 
between stars. He is 
the master instrument 
maker of the world. 
Butthe fame that has 
come to John A. Bra- 
shearisoneofthe things 
he has not reckoned. fe 
had no part in his plan 
of life. It was not con- 
tained in that gospel of 
service to which he de- 
dicated himself more 
than fifty years ago. 
"Success," he says, 


By MERLE CROWELL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


closely as one can.” 

Questioned further, he adds: “If there 
is anything in my life uncommon it is be- 
cause from the time I was a boy, no matter 
what I had to do, I tried to do it a little 
better than it had ever been done before.- 


A Letter from Charles M. Schwab 


Before this story was planned, Mr. Crowell, of our staff, had a con- 
versation about “Uncle John” Brashear with Charles M. Schwab, the 
great steel maker. Mr. Schwab is an old friend of “Uncle John,” and is 
one of the many thousands who have “felt the pull” of his inspiring life. 

After the story was written, Mr. Schwab read a copy of the manu- 
script and he wrote us this fine, appreciative letter, which we asked per- 
mission to share with our readers. Mr. Schwab consented, and here it is. 


n! BROADWAY) TRINITY BUILDING 


Rut York. 
Editor, 


The American Magazine, 
New York City. 


Charles M. Schwab, 


Chairman. May 2, 1916. 


My dear Sir: 


I am so glad that you are going to 
tell the story of "Uncle John" Brashear. It seems 
to me that of all the men of fame and achievement 
I have known, he is the most wonderful. His life 
is full of inspiration and help for every person 
interested in making the most of himself. 


"Uncle John" has the only real 
education, which is self-education. He has learned 
that money for money's sake is a foolish goal to 
strive for. So, in the turning out of instruments 
in his little shop, he has been satisfied with 
nothing but the best work. Perfection, without 
regard to cost and without regard to the labor 
involved, has been his aim. I have known him at 
times to get 'so interested in the struggle for 
perfection that he would turn out an instrument 
which in the making cost several times its selling 
cost. But the results were that he attained 
happiness and gave the world the fullest possible 
benefit of his extraordinary scientific knowledge 
and skill. And is that not, after all, the best 
use a man can make of great talents? 


On the personal side, "Uncle John" 
is about the last word in simplicity, modesty and 
charm. To have known him so well and so long has 
been to me a rare privilege and a great education. 


Yours very truly, 


CL awe 


If a workman in the rolling-mill broke a 
hammer handle, and I set out to make him 
another, I tried to make him the best ham- 
mer handle he had ever had." 

Doctor Brashear has been president of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gincers, a rare honor for any man; he has 


been elected to mem- 
bership in the world's 
greatest scientific socie- 
ties, and given degrees 
by universities and col- 
leges. But more than 
all this, he values the 
fact that ten thousand 
persons in Pittsburgh 
call him " Uncle John.” 

Last November, the 
24th, Doctor Brashear's 
seventy-hfth birthday 
was celebrated with a 
dinner that Pittsburgh 
will remember long. 
AlexanderGrahamBell, 
Charles M. Schwab, 
HenryClay Frick, Rear- 
Admiral Robert E. Pea- 
ry, and many other men 
of high achievement, 
joined with Uncle John’s 
neighbors to do him 
honor. A table was 
heaped with telegrams 
of congratulation — 
from the President of 
the United States, from 
men of science all over 
the world, and from 
some little blind boys 
and girls whom he had 
told about the stars. 

That night these 
friends of Doctor Bra- 
shear made up a purse 
of thirty-five thousand 
dollars, the interest 
from the fund to go to 
him as long as he lives, 
and after that to “carry 
on, but not to take the 

lace of," the work he 

ad begun. Then they 
gave him a beautiful sil- 
ver loving-cup. 

His arms heaped high 
with American Beauty 
roses, the gift of a club 
of Pittsburgh teachers 
named in honor of his 
wife, “Uncle John” 
stood up. 

“T don’t know what 
else you could do to me," 
he said, his voice shak- 
ing. And about all they 
could do was to keep on 
cheering, although some 
of them gave a Chau- 
tauqua salute that end- 
ed across their eyes. 
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© 1516 movers, cnicaco “UNCLE JOHN” BRASHEAR 


This is the man of whom Charles M. Schwab says: '*Of all the men of fame and 
achievement I have known, he is the most wonderful." His story is told in these pages 


“Uncle John” Brashear, by MERLE CROWELL 9 


“Doctor Brashear’s life has inspired 
more people than all the sermons ever 
preached in Pittsburgh,” a business man 
told me. 

The story of that life, the evangel of a 
mechanic and his wife who followed an 
ideal for twenty years, and then found 
fame without losing happiness, is one 
which “Uncle John’s” friends never tire 
of telling. 


ONE summer day in 1848, when little 
Johnnie Brashear was eight yearsold, a 
strange man came to Brownsville, his 
home town, with a long tube under his 
arm. The man was Squire Wampler and 
the tube a telescope which he had made 
from glass found in a glass pit after the 
great fire that nearly destroyed Pitts- 

urgh in 1845. The telescope was set up 
in the public street that night, and 
Brownsville folks were invited to see the 
stars for five cents a look. 

Johnnie Brashear's grandfather, Na- 
thaniel Smith, paid for him, and through 
the glass the boy saw Saturn and the 
blistered surface of the moon. He had to 
be dragged away. Half that night he lay 
awake, juggling red suns and cold yellow 
moons. Before he went asleep, he decided 
that someday he would try to learn all 
that man could know about those other 
worlds. 

His grandfather, who was something of 
an amateur scientist, used to sit out in the 
back yard with him evenings, and within 
a few months the boy could point out all 
the principal constellations, and many of 
the stars. His mind was naturally investi- 

ative; his mother used to tell how she 
ound him, when a small boy, planting 
nails and feathers with the hope of growing 
houses and chickens. 

All the "schooling" young Brashear 
ever got was in a little brick schoolhouse 
at Brownsville. He left when he was six- 
teen and worked for three years as an ap- 
prentice, learning the trade of pattern 
making and engine building. then he 
went to Louisville, but came back a year 
later to a Pittsburgh rolling-mill. 

All this time he had been studying the 
stars himself, and telling other people 
about them. In the ash pit of the mill, 
men would gather around him at the lunch 
hour, and on strips of sheet iron he chalked 
suns and moons and stars and comets, and 
explained the secrets of their swing around 
the astral circuit. 

When the new Allegheny Observatory, 
for which he labored seventeen years and 
raised $300,000, was dedicated, on Au- 
gust 28th, 1912, Doctor Brashear said: 

“Nearly fifty years ago, when working 
as a mechanic in the South Side Mills, the 
only place I could study the stars was out 
on the cinder banks by the river, when the 
mill had stopped on Saturday, and the 
smoke had died away, and the stars were 
not obscured. 

“T resolved then that whenever an op- 

rtunity offered, or if I could make one, 

would have a place where all the people 
who loved the stars could enjoy them." 

A telescope and a lecture-room in that ob- 
servatory are to be forever free to the public. 

When Brashear was twenty-two years 
old, he married Phoebe Stewart. They 
rented a little house on the South Side 

hills, and made plans to build a home of 
their own. The rolling-mill boys helped 
put up the frame. 


Every night, he and his wife would 
climb the hill and work for hours. She 
would help him put the boards in place, 
and either hold a lantern while he drove 
nails or else hang the lantern up and drive 
nails herself. 

When the outer shell of the house had 
taken form, they moved in, and finished 
the interior afterward. Altogether, the 
work took about a year. 

In that little house at No. 3 Holt Street, 
Dr. Alfred Mayer, the distinguished physi- 
cist, Professor Barnard and many other 
great scientific men have visited and eaten 
with the Brashears by the kitchen stove. It 
was four or five years before they got mon- 
ey enough to plaster it, but "it was lots of 
fun going through the whole experience," 
Doctor Brashear says. 

* Didn't you get terribly tired working 
ten hours a day in the mill and then build- 
ing a house evenings?" I asked him. 

“One forgets those things if one is in 
earnest—and has love," he said, with his 
swect smile. 

His young wife was as much interested 
in the stars as he. As soon as the home 
was done, they built a little workshop, and 
here they set out to grind the lens for their 
first telescope—they were too poor to 
dream of buying one. 


[N THE street cars, going to and from 
work, the young mechanic studied mathe- 
matics and physics and astronomy. Every 
night he would find the shop tidied up, 
tools in order, the engine, which he had 
built himself, cleaned and oiled, and steam 
up in the boiler. 

Sometimes they would work until one or 
two o’clock in the morning, grinding and 
polishing with infinite care. For three 
years, they worked night after night, on 
that first five-inch lens, and when it was at 
last finished, Brashear wrapped it up in a 
red bandanna handkerchief and went 
blithely over the hills to Professor Lang- 
ley of the Allegheny Observatory to ask 
advice about the mounting. 

They cut a hole in the attic roof, poked 
the nose of the telescope through it—and 
the magnified heavens were at last before 
them. For hours that night they stood to- 
gether under the roof, and the next day 
they sent out an invitation to the neigh- 
bors to come and see the stars, too. 

"We used to love to think that our 
stars up there were giving a new range to 
the thoughts of those around us," said 
Doctor Brashear. 

And, because of this love of theirs, more 
than two thousand persons had visions of 
the heavens during their stay on the South 
Side. 

But the five-inch glass was only a begin- 
ning; they must have a twelve-inch re- 
flecting glass, silver-coated. For two years 
more the light burned in that little back 
shop until long after each midnight, and 
the amateur astronomer and his wife 
ground and polished and tested. Finally, 
it was finished. ‘They were treating the 
glass to prepare it for the silver flm— 
when it broke! And the heart of Brashear 
almost broke with it. 

The next day, at the rolling-mill, Bra- 
shear worked trance-like, and came home 
at night discouraged. His wife was not in 
the kitchen, so he wandered out into the 
workshop. He found the fire under the 
boiler, steam up, and a fresh piece of glass 
in the lathe. 


“We'll make a new one, dear—and bet- 
ter!” she said. 

They did. 

Whenever Doctor Brashear delivers a 
lecture to-day, whether it be to a group of 
the nation's most distinguished scientists 
or to a schoolroom of little children, he 
testifies to the mighty driving power given 
his life by his wife's love and companion- 


ship. 

for six years her ashes have rested in 
the crypt of the Keeler Memorial Dome, 
with a companion place ready to receive 
his own. And upon the wall of that crypt 
the scientist has caused these words to 
be graven: 


We have loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night. 


The twelve-inch telescope which the 
Brashears made after the first one broke 
was as large as those possessed by many 
universities. In the years that followed 
the millwright became very much of an 
astronomer. He was so anxious for other 
people to share his knowledge and love of 
the stars that he often used to write letters 
to the newspapers about unusual happen- 
ings in the heavens. One day, William 
Thaw, who was a patron of Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, sent word that he wanted to 
meet “J. A. B." 

“Young man,” said Mr. Thaw, “I have 
learned more astronomy from your letters 
to the papers than I have from a great 
many books.” 

Professor Langley also had found out 
that there was an optical genius close at 
hand. He began to intrust the millwright 
with the work of résilvering and making 
instruments for the observatory. Then 
Mr. Thaw advanced money enough for 
Brashear to move to Allegheny—now a 
part of Pittsburgh—and set up his own 
shop. 


AFTER twenty-one years in the rolling- 
mills, Brashear was at last free to make 
his hobby his life work. Soon afterward 
he was appointed to the Astronomical 
Department of the University of Western 
Pennsylvania, now Pitesbürgh University. 
In 1901, when that university wanted a 
man to act as chancellor, it was the ex- 
millwright who was picked for the job. 
He held it down for two years and a half, 
when they let him go back to the making 
of his marvelous instruments of precision. 
About this time a young glass maker 
named McDowell fell in love with the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Brashear. After 
he became the son-in-law of the instru- 
ment maker, McDowell went into the work- 
shop and began to take a deep interest in 
optical science. He became a partner in 
the hrm, and a genius at instruments of 
recision. Whenever people praise Doctor 
Becher for his achievements, he insists 
that he is receiving a meed of credit due 
his son-in-law; and he assures scientists 
that after the founder of the shop has 
finished his labors, McDowell, assisted b 
the master mathematician, Dr. Charles $. 
Hastings of Yale, will perpetuate the suc- 
cess and standards of the little shop on 
the hill. i 
In the early eighties, Langley was im- 
mersed in his significant studies of the 
heat rays of the sun—those rays that 
make organic life possible on the earth. 
Now these rays do not pass readily through 
glass, but they do pass through rock salt. 
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Here is ‘‘ Uncle John " standing by his first shop. In it this master 
instrument maker of the world did some of his greatest work 


Langley had to have his prisms and lenses 
of salt made in Paris, and taken back 
there for polishing as soon as they became 
moistened. As a result, the prisms were 
on the high seas most of the time, and the 
distinguished American astronomer was 
getting desperate. For the secret of mak- 
ing these prisms was bottled up in Paris. 

“Can you duplicate the work of these 
French masters?" Langley asked Brashear 
one day. 

“PI try,” said Brashear. 

And try he did, week after week, meth- 
od after method. One morning, as he lay 
in bed at four o’clock, pondering the prob- 
lems involved, a solution came to him. 
He rushed to his shop, tried out his plan 
and found it worked. Soon Brashear was 
far surpassing, both in accuracy and size, 
anything that ever came out of Paris. The 
largest salt prisms constructed prior to this 
had been two inches on each side: he began 
making five and one-half inch prisms. 


[NSTRUMENTS invented and perfect- 
ed by Doctor Brashear have made it 
possible for us to determine, where our 
fathers only speculated; to be precise, 
where they were approximate; to know, 
where they guessed. From his workshop 
have gone forth instruments of widely di- 
vergent uses but of uniform precision. The 
Brashear photo-chronograph that measures 
the speed of a cannon ball is no less won- 
derful than the glass plane thirty inches 
in diameter with no part of the surface 
varying a millionth of an inch from a per- 
fect plane. 

When the International 
Weights and Measures decided to fix for 
all time the length of the standard meter— 
the measuring unit of the scientific world 
—by expressing it in wave lengths of light, 
the great Michelson promised to turn the 
trick if he could find anyone who could 
grind his optical surfaces so that they 
would nowhere show an error as great as 
one-millionth of an inch. With the whole 
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world of instrument makers to choose 
from, Michelson selected John A. Bra- 
shear, of Pittsburgh. Quietly, confidently, 
the ex-millwright accepted the most deli- 
cate scientific job ever given to the hand of 
man—and he and McDowell carried it 
through. 

Before Brashear's performance, the 
world's scientific standard of length—a 
precious platinum bar—had been locked 
in an underground vault in Paris, and 
resurrected for inspection only once in ten 
years. To-day it could be cast into the 
Seine, and civilization would not be the 


loser, for with Brashear's parallel planes 
and his own interferometer Michelson de- 
termined that the meter (39.37+ inches) 
is exactly 1,553,163.5 red light waves of 
cadmium vapor. 

Several years ago, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment decided that it wanted the larg- 
gest telescope in the world, to be set up in 
the clear air of Vancouver for photograph- 
ing thousands of stars that had never been 
photographed before—stars almost in- 
conceivably distant. Light travels at the 
rate of about 186,000 miles a second; yet 
some of the starlight to be snared by the 
Vancouver instrument has been speeding 
through space for perhaps a million years 
since it left home. 


OF COURSE, the job was given to Bra- 
shear. A gigantic parabolic mirror— 
the largest ever made in one piece—was cast 
in France. It weighed in the rough 4,968 
pounds and was seventy-three inches in di- 
ameter. Nearly four hundred pounds of 
glass had been taken from that lens when I 
saw itin Doctor Brashear’s shop, where it is 
keptin an underground chamber, protected 
from all air currents. When it is completed 
and mounted, the telescope will weigh more 
than five hundred tons. 

Another product of that little shop paid 
a debt which the instrument maker owed 
John Tyndall. In his early rolling-mill 
days, Brashear came upon a problem of 
light which he could not solve, nor could 
the professors up at Allegheny help him 
solve it. So he wrote to the great Tyndall. 
In reply the scientist sent him a long let- 
ter, in which the problem was made as 
clear as light haul be. Thirty-five years 
later, when Tyndall was on his deathbed, 
Doctor Brashear sent him two planes and 
a marvelous ruled grating, the surface of 
which was scratched with lines so fine that 
there were sixty to the breadth of a human 
hair. The note of thanks which the Eng- 
lish scientist sent him is one of “Uncle 
John's "choicest possessions. 


This is the house which Mr. and Mrs. Brashear built with their 
own hands. In it great dreams were dreamed—which came true 


Get Interested in Something, by JOHN A. BRASHEAR 
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“Your charming letter and the exqui- 
site gift by which it was accompanied have 
done me more good than all the prescrip- 
tions of the physicians," ran the note. 
** Surely I am richly rewarded for any little 
kindness or sympathy I may have shown 
you in earlier years.' 


IN ALL his journeying amid the stars, 
“Uncle John” has never found a world 
he would have chosen before this as his 
abiding place. So intense a love for hu- 
manity is seldom found in any man. 
Once, when an American university 
wished to honor him, he was asked if there 
was any degree he would prefer above 
others. 

“I wish you might make me a Doctor of 
Humanity," was his reply. 

The honors that have come to Doctor 
Brashear in these latter years he has never 
quite been able to understand. 

“Sometimes I lie in bed," he told me, 
“Cand wonder what I have done to de- 
serve them all. I really don't know. But 
if I have sent out sunshine, if I have done 
anything to make folks' lives happier, I 
am content." 

The old instrument maker believes that 
a man's worth in the world is measured by 
the friends he has made. 

“T feel like speaking to everybody I 
meet," he told me one day, as we sat be- 
fore the great gas fireplace in the room 
which he uses as an office and bedroom. 
“ But sometimes"—and he spoke a little 
wistfully—''I'm almost afraid to. I'm 
afraid they won't take it right." 

One night I heard him speak to six hun- 
dred of his home folk about the beautiful 
in the familiar things of life. When he had 
finished, he stood looking into their faces 
as the little hall shook with applause. At 
the end he threw out his arms and cried 
impulsively: 


* [f any of you fellows happen to meet 
me, you just say, ‘Hello, Uncle John!’ or 
‘Hello, old man! and I'll be mighty 
pleased." 

“Uncle John" frequently gives star 
talks at the Pittsburgh penitentiary, the 
newsboys' home, schools for the blind and 
clubs for working folk. Five years ago an 
anonymous donor intrusted him with a 
quarter of a million dollars, the interest 
from which was to give opportunities for 
travel and research to Pittsburgh's public 
school teachers. “Uncle John" heads a 
commission which handles the fund. 

Once when he was visiting Andrew Car- 
negie at Skibo Castle in Scotland, Doc- 
tor Brashear met David Lloyd-George. 
In several subsequent addresses Lloyd- 
George spoke warmly of the Pittsburgh 
scientist and quoted lom some star talks 
he had given at Skibo to a group of noted 
folk. A marked newspaper clipping was sent 
to America and shown to “Uncle John.” 
He read it, smiled, and said, half to himself: 

“Well, that was awfully nice of that 
fellow to remember a greasy old mechanic 
like me.” 

Fondeteus eulogies embarrass “Uncle 

ohn. 

J “The best introduction I ever had,” he 
told me, “was given by an old Quaker at 
a meeting out in Ohio. I sat on the plat- 
form for a long time; there was no stir. I 
had heard that Quakers were wont to wait 
for the ‘spirit to move,’ but I didn’t know 
whether the spirit was supposed to move 
the chairman or me. Finally the dear old 
fellow stalked to the front of the platform 
and said: 

“We have with us to-night John Bra- 
shear. John's going to tell us about the 
telescope. John, go ahead!" 

Honors are not particularly hard to get 
under favorable auspices, “Uncle John” 
believes, and to illustrate his point he 


Get Interested 
in Something 


Have a Hobby—Studying the Stars is Mine 


By JOHN A. 


AFTER we got the story about “Uncle 
John" Brashear, which begins on page 7, 
we asked him for a little article and he 
gave us the following: 


O MAN can study the stars 

without becoming bigger and 

better. The earth is too much 

with most of us; and we are in- 

clined to be too much with and 

within ourselves. We have an exagger- 

ated sense of our own importance in the 

world, and of the importance of the world 
in the universe. 

The science of the stars must always re- 

main an unfinished science. There are in- 
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finite areas of unexplored wonders that 
will never come within the compass of the 
eye of man until the glass through which 
he now sees darkly shall be needed no 
more. 

Most folks consider this old world a 
pretty big place, but if you tossed a cube 
1-7000th oan inch in diameter into Lake 
Erie it would occupy the same relative 
space in that great inland sea that our 
earth occupies in a universe terminating 
at the nearest star, Alpha Centauri, and 
extending a similar distance from our sun 
in all directions. Such a universe contains 
15,62 5,000.000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 (fifteen thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-five undecillion) miles, 
but it is only an infinitesimal dot in the 


loves to tell the story of a Dutch army 
officer who appeared in public with his 
breast riveted: with medals. 

“Where did you get all those medals, 
Colonel?” a friend asked him. “Did you 
win some big battle?” 

The officer pointed to the biggest, 
brightest medal of all. 

“Dot’s de first one,” he said. “I got 
dot by mistake. Und I got all de oder 
ones because I had dot one.” 


“UNCLE JOHN” does a day’s work 
that would wear out many a man 
half his age. It usually runs from seven 
o’clock in the morning until midnight. 
When he is not otherwise engaged he is 
out in the shop watching the progress of 
work or pounding away on patterns. The 
other workmen say “Uncle John” makes 
more noise than any of them. 

“Iam an old man now,” “ Uncle John” 
said to me; “any new help I can give folks 
out in the world must be given before very 
long. Do you know what I am tryin 
hardest to do?" His kind eyes wandered 
to the ceiling, against which a prism— 
hung in the window to catch the sunlight 
—vwas throwing all the colors of the rain- 
bow. "Iam trying to help people see the 
beautiful in the familiar things of life. 
That dance of color overhead has the 
same glory that is thrown from a million 
stars. Who will say it is less beautiful?" 

To-day, when I look back to my meet- 
ing with “Uncle John,” scientific miracles 
drop from sight and I see a snowy-haired 
old man standing in the middle of his 
office floor blowing soap bubbles. And 
his eyes, clear and calm as the skies they 
have studied for nearly seventy years, 
beam on the bubbles, iridescent in the sun- 
light, as he asks: 

“Ts there anything in the world prettier 
than that?” 


actual universe. Our sun itself is one mil- 
lion three hundred thousand times as big 
as the earth, but photometric measures 
have shown that the heat-giver of our so- 
lar system is greatly exceeded in size by 
perhaps a majority of the millions of stars 
that stud the heavens. 

If you could ride from the earth to 4l- 
pha Centauri, on a train going at the rate 
of a mile a minute, you would reach your 
destination in forty-eight million years. At 
the rate sound travels, if a song were to 
be sung on Aipha Centauri it would be 
three million eight hundred thousand years 
before we could hear it. This neighbor of 
ours is thirty-five trillion miles away. A 
spider’s thread from a cocoon reaching to 
it would weigh five hundred tons. 

Our earth in its revolutions on its own 
axis and its trip around the sun and out- 
ward into space makes a journey of nine 
hundred and eighty-four million miles a 
year; but the old clock never varies; there 
is never a jar'or tremor, and we are back 
again on the hundredth of a second. Do 
you know it would have cost me one bil- 
lion five hundred million dollars if I had 
had to pay my way so far at the rate of 
two cents a mile during my journey of 
seventy-five years. 

We usually think of the sun as a big ball 
of fire that is benignant enough to keep the 
earth from freezing. (Continued on page Cg) 


The 
Cinderella 
Stuff 


By Oscar Graeve 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


OOK around you and you will see the 
world-old fairy stories repeated 
on every street corner. What is 
a reformer but Jack-of-the-Bean- 
stalk hiding behind a soft collar 

and a flowing tie? What is a six-dollar-a- 
week shop girl but Little Red Riding 
Hood, not with one wolf to combat but 
a whole hungry pack? And as for Blue- 
beard, his scandalous tale is headlined 
every other night or so in those papers 
which clamor forth their news in six-inch 
type and vermilion ink. 

ith these guide posts in mind, please 

take a look at Bottle Street one hot July 
night. Dismiss for a moment the memory 
of those nice Spotless Town wood cuts 
which thrilled you in your old round-cor- 
nered, thumbmarked copy of Grimm. 
There is nothing spotless about Bottle 
Street. It is littered with humanity. It 
looks like the deck of an excursion steamer 
when the boss of the district, out of love 
for his fellow man, has furnished free tick- 
ets, free sandwiches, free amber fluid 
which travels without a passport under 
the name of beer. It is just past eight. 
Stews and hashes have been devoured two 
hours since; dishes have been washed and 
dried; dish cloths hung up to dry. Out of 
every tiny indoor place Bottle Street has 
poured to fight for its breath of evening 
air. Stoops and steps are covered; chairs 
are ce ded against curbs; in the street 
itself children fight and scramble and 
dodge for space in which to play tag, hop- 
scotch and other games as immemorial as 
fairy stories themselves. 

But despite the stifling heat and the 
ceaseless racket Bottle Street is happy. 
Housewives nod their heads together over 
the price of meat; their lords and masters 
fum E their views on the war; the chil- 

ren shout and slide. Happiest are those 
of an age to whom the game of love is the 
most intoxicating of all. Young girls, arms 
intertwined around crisp waists, stroll up 
and down. Youths of the opposite sex 
clutter the street corners. Glances are ex- 
changed, smiles telepath their siren mes- 
sages, whispers are thrown back over 
shoulders, caught half way, sent bound- 
ing baek, 
verybody is happy except a girl who 
has just emerged from the basement of 
Mrs. Simpson's select boarding house and 
stands regarding the gay mélée with a bit- 
ter-sweet smile on her lips and in her eyes 
an expression which betrays that she real- 
izes how apart from it all she is. 
And now, Mr. Orchestra Leader, a little 
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soft music, please, with some of that sob 
tremolo quivering through it. For here is 
our heroine! Here is cause for our sympa- 
thy, the drudge in a cheap boarding house, 
slave to Mrs. Simpson’s whim, caught in 
an eternal treadmill of sweeping stairs, 
waiting on table, toiling ceaselessly in 
kitchen and bedroom. Here is Cinderella! 
She stood there at the gate, relaxed for 
a minute, in her eyes the sadness that 
pum should never know, in her hand a 
lue pitcher, symbol of her servitude. For 
she is on her nightly pilgrimage for milk at 
Schmitt's grocery around the corner. 
But you and Laur reader, are not the 
oF ones who have noticed her. 
dapper young man with natty, cloth- 
topped shoes, a rainbow scarf and a lus- 
trous brown suit had been threading his 
way through the maze of the street. He 
had been peering anxiously into ever 
girl’s face, only to turn dev epot. 
A look of utter hopelessness had settled in 
his keen eyes. But at the sight of Cinder- 
ella he stopped short. Quickly and appre- 
ciatively, his gaze traveled over that too- 
slim slimness, the pallid cheeks, the lips 
drooping with fatigue. As she started 
forth upon her errand he followed swiftly 
in her wake. 


JUST around the corner he caught up 

with her. With a brisk lifting of his hat 
and a sparkling deference in his manner, 
he stepped in front of her. 

“Say, miss, do you want to add a clean 
hundred to your bank account?" he asked. 

She drew back from him in alarm, her 
thin figure alert with indignation. “You 
get out of my way!” she cried. “I’m on to 
snakes like you. You want to beat it 
quick. There's nothing a cop likes as 
much as rattling his night stick on a fel- 
low like you." 

The young man was not in the least dis- 
mayed, his smile widened, his manner be- 
came a shade more deferential. Aw, now 
listen, sister. Give me a chance to explain. 
I said a ‘clean hundred.’ I’m on the level 
—honest. This is a business proposition." 

“Yes, I've heard of business proposi- 
tions like yours. I ain't lived in Bottle 
Street all my life for nothing. Beat it, 
mike before one of the boys in blue gets 

usy. 

“ You’ve got it wrong this time, miss. 
If I was what you say I'd be hoofing it 
down the street fast by now, wouldn't I? 
Id see I'd struck a little wild-cat, 
wouldn't I?" 

Her figure relaxed a trifle its air of 
guarded intensity, her glance became a 
trifle less venomous. " What'sthe game?" 
she demanded abruptly. 

“That’s the idea, sister. Give a fellow a 
chance to explain. This is how it is: I’m 
working for Portle's Patent Pep. You've 
heard of that, of course?" 

She shook her head. 

“Gee, that makes it harder! I thought 
everybody knew about Portle's Patent 
Pep. We've spent three millions in pro- 
motion." 

“What is it? A chewing gum?" 

“Chewing gum, nothing! It's a tonic— 
makes old folks young and young folks 
vigorous—builds up the system— gives 
you a new lease on life!" 

“Say, if you're trying to sell me a bottle 
of dope you've struck the wrong party, 
mister." 

“Wrong again, sister! Step over here 
by the curb out of the crowd and I'll ex- 
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plain. There’s a hundred dollars real 
money in it for you.” 

Still suspicious, still with an eye on the 
protecting bulk of the policeman on the 
corner, she followed him to an islet out of 
the swift-flowing, jostling stream of hu- 
manity. 

“My time ain't valuable but it’s lim- 
ited,” she warned him. 


HE PLUNGED into his explanation 
hastily. "My firm's getting out a 
new ‘before and after taking’ ad. We're 
cutting out the fake stuff this time. It’s 
been getting us in trouble. An actorine 
is suing us for ten thousand dollars for 
using her picture without permission, and 
it’s made the boss as careful as an old 
woman with a basket of eggs. We got to 
protect ourselves. We're going to pay big 
money for the photographs and recom- 
mends we use after this. Well, it's been 
easy to get lots of ‘after taking’ photo- 
graphs. There's any number of handsome 
healthy young heifers lying around loose. 
But we've had an awful time getting the 
right ‘before taking’ face. Old Portle's 
sent me out to find it, and if I don’t my 
job ain’t worth a counterfeit half-dollar in 
a Treasury office. I been wearing out shoe 
leather for three nights now, and I never 
saw such a lot of fat girls outside a circus. 
Then around the corner I spotted you. 
You're it, kid! The hundred is yours if 
you'll let me take your photograph and 
use it in an advertisement.” 

“Say, do I look as bad as all that?” 
asked the girl sorrowfully. “No wonder 
no young fellow ever comes back for a 
second look.” 

“Don’t take it that way, miss. You're 
not bad-looking. You're only thin and 
worn-out-looking. That's why I want you. 
Add ten pounds to you, and you'd have 
just the looks I'd fall for; but you'd be 
spoiled for that advertisement. Now will 
you take the hundred or won't you?” * 

“I’m trying hard to believe you, mister, 
but it sounds too good to be true. Wait 
till I pinch myself a couple of times before 
I answer.” 

“It’s true, all right. It's the chance of a 
lifetime, girlie. Will you do it?" 

“You make me feel sure it's straight, 
and I'll grab that money so quick you 
won't even know it's gone. What wouldn't 
I do with that hundred! Know what I'd 
do? I'd chuck my job as queen of the 
kitchen and begin to live. I'd study ste- 
nography. Give me that hundred for a 
springboard and you'll see me sitting up 
in the clouds in a couple of years. I've got 
brains, mister, but they've never had a 
chance to sprout. Say, is it really on the 
level?" 

The dapper young man plunged his 
hand into an inside pocket and drew 
forth a large engraved card bearing the 
words, *' Portle's Patent Pep,” an address, 
and in the lower corner, “Mr. Sam Jack, 
Advertising Department." He pointed to 
the last. “That’s me!" he said, not with- 
out pride. 

She took the card and examined it as if 
it were a talisman of priceless worth. “It 
looks real," she said at last. 

* Realest thing you ever saw. You come 
to that address to-morrow and you'll find 
the swellest little office in mahogany and 
brass you ever set eyes on. You'll know 
we're on the level when you see those fur- 
nishings. The photographer will be ready 


at two o'clock, and the hundred will be 
waiting to slip into your hand." 

“I can't come to-morrow.” 

“Not for a hundred?” 

Her gaze wandered up and down the 
thronged street; her eyes grew hard with 
hate of it; then, as if she saw the Goddess 
of Opportunity beckoning her, she cried, 
“Yes, I'll come! I'll take a chance! But 
if you're kidding me, mister, it'll mean the 
river for me, maybe. Think of that if 
you're planning to do me dirt." 

“Im not kidding you, sister, honest! 
You'll be helping me as much as I’m help- 
ing you. You'll come all right?” 

“Sure.” 

He put forth his hand and shook hers 
heartily. “Say, you’re right there. You 
got your nerve with you, and I admire a 
girl like that. But don’t worry. This 
proposition is as straight as Fifth Avenue 
and just as high class.” 

“T believe you now. I’m awful sorry I 
said those insulting things to you when 

ou first spoke to me. But down here in 
Bote Street a girl has got to watch her 
step all the time." 

" Aw, that's all right, girlie. You got to 
expect insults in my line of business. You 
ought to have heard what the boss said to 
me when the actorine brought suit. Well, 
you'll be there then?" 

“ Yes—two o'clock." 

“Two o'clock's right! I'll be watching 
for you. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

He swung on his heel, and Cinderella, 
after gazing after him for a rapturous 
minute, went on her glorified way. 


I5 THE office of the Portle Patent Pep 
Company prosperity blossomed forth in 

old-framed paintings of brown-colored 
Potes in elaborately carved mahogany 
desks and chairs, in red-and-blue rugs, in a 
dozen electric fans which whirred like lo- 
custs and kept the heat at bay. Sleek 
young ladies in musical comedy costumes 
sat before clicking typewriters; a dreamy- 
eyed blonde, examining pensively the pol- 
ish on her finger nails, posed before the 
switchboard; a single pale youth with heli- 
otrope silk socks served but to accentuate 
the lack of a male chorus. 

Into this abode of beauty, spelt both 
with and without a capital " B,.’ Cinder- 
ella crept timidly. No chariot drawn by 
milk-white steeds had whirled her hither 
—a Seventh Avenue car, tumbling with 
passengers, had brought her. No fairy 
godmother had waved a wand and clothed 
her with diamonds and silken raiment, but 
beneath her cheap muslin waist the God- 
dess of Opportunity had implanted a 
spark of hope which it would have taken 
more than the languid blonde, the pale 
youth, and the entire corps de ballet of 
stenographers to extinguish. 

“T want to see Mr. Sam Jack,” Cinder- 
ella announced, standing at the mahogany 
counter which barred her path. 

The mention of the name had some ef- 
fect upon the heliotrope socks, for the legs 
above them were slowly uncrossed, above 
that a hand pushed back a lock of hair, 
and the youth advanced. 

“What do you want to see him about?” 

But Cinderella did not need to answer; 
the door of an inner office burst open and 
Mr. Sam Jack himself came rushing for- 
ward. 

“Come right in, miss,” he cried. “Gee, 


but I been worrying you'd get stage fright 

and not show up! You'll have to meet Mr. 

Portle first and then, if he says everything’s 

all right, you'll have to sign a paper, the 

Protserapher will snap you—and the 
undred is yours." 

Cinderella gave a vast sigh of relief. 
“Now I know I'm dreaming; but don't 
wake me up, Mr. Jack. Please don't wake 
me up." 

“No, I won't wake you up till you get 
the hundred safe in your little vanity box, 
sister. Come along." 

Mr. Portle, a stout gentleman with a 
beefsteak-red face relieved by benevolent 
white side whiskers, nodded approvingly 
at the new “before taking" model; at the 
bottom of a long typewritten sheet, which 
she did not read, Cinderella. scrawled, 
“Susan Banks, 162 Bottle Street, City.” 
Then the photographer placed her beside 
a north window, adjusted her head this 
way and that, took a step backward, 
squinted, shook his head with satisfaction, 
and disappeared beneath the black folds 
of cloth which covered both him and his 
big camera. 

“I suppose you'd rather have the cash 
than a check, Miss Banks?" asked Sam 
Jack, who, standing by, had engineered 
these proceedings. 

“Sure. I want the real money.” 

“All right." 

He disappeared and came back promptly 
with ten crisp ten-dollar bills, which he 
placed in her hand. Susan fingered them 
for a minute and then placed them lov- 
ingly in the small black bag which she 
carried. 

** [f it wasn't for those frozen-faced dolls 
outside I'd weep on your shoulder, Mr. 
Jack.” 

"Aw, cut the sobs, sister. You've 
helped me out of a hole big enough to 
cover me up to my ears. I ought to be 
thanking you." 

“And the line of talk I handed you first! 
I can't forget that.” 

“Thats all right, Miss Banks. Say, 
I'm glad you wore your old clothes. if 
you'd got all dressed up you might have 
spoiled the effect.” 

“Yes, I was considering wearing my 
new Paris gown, but I thought it might 
be out of place.” 

“Well, I'll be down to Bottle Street 
some evening to see how the world's 
treating you, Miss Banks." 

“You won't find me." 

“Why not?” 


"I^ GOING to put my kitchen apron in 
camphor. Then I'm going to pack my 
tooth brush in my straw suit case and kiss 
Bottle Street good-by forever. I've had 
enough of Bottle Street for one lifetime." 

“Don’t travel so fast you'll have an ac- 
cident, sister." 

"Oh, don't let that keep you awake 
nights. I’m steering for a safe little port, 
and there ain't going to be any time for 
stopovers." 

"Well, look me up one of these days. 
I've taken a strong liking to thin girls 
since | met you, Miss Banks. You put on 
that ten pounds and you'll have me hang- 
ing around your doorstep every night in 
the week.” 

“Twon’t forget you, Mr. Jack. I'll look 
you up someday when I don't have to look 
up as far as I do now." 

* Good-by then, girlie.” 
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* Good-by." 

They were in the outer office, and Cin- 
derella, conscious of the hundred nestlin 
in her bag, held her head very high an 
her figure very straight. At the gate of the 
counter she turned and gave her hand to 
Mr. Jack, in her eyes a showery glistening 
of tears. “Gee, but you're a square guy in 
a round world!” she said. “ You've given 
me a lot more than the hundred dollars, 
Mr. Jack. I didn't know that men came 
in your pattern. I'm off for the mountain 
tops now, and when I get there, I'll tele- 
phone you where to meet me." 


N MODERN fairy tales we can use no 

magic carpet, no conjurer's wand, no 
philosopher's stone. Time is the only 
great transformer left us. It takes time to 
transform our Cinderella, the kitchen 
drudge of Bottle Street, into the trim ste- 
nographer who walked with a jaunty air 
down Fourteenth Street one Saturday af- 
ternoon. The March wind was doing its 
best to delay her progress. It blew her 
trim brown skirt so that her polished 
brown shoes with tan spats were revealed 
in all their pristine newness; it ruffled her 
brown furs so that they rose like a warm 
cloud around her glowing cheeks; it rat- 
tled the brave little white cockade in her 


smart felt hat so that it stood upright in 
its defiance. 

As she fought her way along, she con- 
sulted, as she went, the numbers on the 
houses which she passed. Presently, with- 
out hesitation, she ran up the steps of an 
old brownstone house which unsuccess- 
fully tried to maintain its air of past gen- 
tility despite the little white sign beside 
its door, the windows with curtains patched 
and hung awry, the unkempt front yard, in 
which a Victorian urn tottered amidst a 
swirl of dust and rubbish. 

Does Mr. Sam Jack live here?" Cin- 
derella demanded of the scowling woman 
who answered her ring. 

“Yes, he does—worse luck!” answered 
the woman. “What do you want with 
him?” 

“T just want to see him." 

6€ = 

Well, I guess you can step into the par- 
lor. What name shall 1 tell him?” 

“Never mind the name. Tell him an 
old friend of his." 

The woman departed wearily and Cin- 
derella entered the parlor and seated her- 
self on the edge of a worn red plush chair 
opposite the crayon enlargement of a 
much bewhiskered gentleman. A delight- 
ful sense of excitement ran through her, a 
delicious titillation of the nerves that rose 


Sid says: 


to a climax, and then died suddenly as Mr. 
Sam Jack stole in and stood before her. 

No longer was this the dapper young 
man she had known. His shoes needed 
patching, his suit needed pressing, and a 
thin stubby growth of beard dishgured the 
cheeks which had once been so glossy and 
immaculate. 

“You wanted to see me, miss?" he 
asked with an air of dejection. 

“You don't remember me, Mr. Jack?” 

A lingering touch of gallantry came to 
his aid. “If I'd ever met you, miss, I 
don't think I'd have forgotten you." 

“Tm Susan Banks." 

“The girl I found down in Bottle Street?” 

“Yes, that’s me, Medak 

“Well, I'll be—blowed!” he exclaimed. 
“Say, the world’s been good to you lately, 
hasn’t it? How did you do it? Pass the 
word along to a fellow who needs it bad.” 

“I told you I'd look you up when I 
didn't have to look up so far, Mr. Jack. 
Don't you remember? " 

“Yes, I remember. You don't have to 
look up very far now, Miss Barks. It's 
me that's doing the looking up now." 

“What’s happened to you, Mr. Jack?” 

He made a little gesture. “I got fired— 
that's all." 

“Thad an awful (Continued on page 60) 


If Your Ego Bothers You—Go Look at the Stars 


eter is a pretty small object. It would not choke 

a mosquito. You could not see it unless you used 
a microscope. Possibly, if it were made of the right kind 
of stuff, and if it flew into your eye, you might feel it. 
But even that is doubtful. 

Yet “Uncle John" Brashear, in his delightful article 
in this number, shows that a little cube just that big 
floating around in Lake Erie takes up exactly as much 
room in the lake, by comparison, as our earth fills in the 
space around us, known and measured by astronomers, 
the boundaries of which are only as far away as the 
nearest star. 

This recalls Mark Twain’s great story, “Captain 
Stormfield's Visit to Heaven," wherein are recorded the 
difficulties which the captain confronted in the next 
world when he tried to explain where he came from. He 
said that San Francisco was his native place. Nobody 
in heaven had heard of San Francisco. Then he named 
California, and, meeting with no response, he went on 
with considerable irritation to mention the United 
States and America. Nobody had heard of them. Final- 
ly he claimed the earth as his former home, and at last, 
after a long search through the records of heaven, it was 
discovered that among the billions upon billions of stars, 
worlds, constellations and planets there was, in the 
dusty tomes, a slight reference to an insignificant speck 
known in heaven as The Wart, and recognized by Storm- 
field as our good old Mother Earth. 

In this connection it is also well to remember that 
the wonders of time are as great as the wonders of space. 


A CUBE one seven-thousandth of an inch in diam- 


Nobody knows or can even guess how long this Big 
Show has been running. Anyway, it is a very old show 
as well as a very large one. 

I am glad that “Uncle John” has brought this mat- 
ter to our attention again. It is a good thing once in a 
while to be set right on our comparative importance in 
the scheme of things. At this time it is an especially 
welcome and refreshing bit of comment. For one thing, 
it makes the Emperor of Germany seem less important. 
Also, it will help us to pass through the egotism and 
dogmatism of a Presidential campaign with better per- 
spective and more humor. Furthermore, the hardships 
we have to endure may be nothing compared with those 
which are pestering the inhabitants of other worlds, 
who, for all we know, may be even more self-centered 
and sensitive than we—though this seems hardly 
possible. 

That a knowledge of the stars helps to keep one's 
ego in proper restraint is demonstrated in the case of 
Mr. Brashear himself, for in all Pittsburgh, so Merle 
Crowell tells me, there isn't a man with less ego than 
“Uncle John.” Anybody, from the mayor down to the 
tiniest newsboy on Smithfield Street, will swear to you 
that he is the biggest man in the city—and the simplest 
and most attractive. Street-car motormen and conduc- 
tors spy the old gentleman a block away and hold up 
traffic for the privilege of getting him as a passenger. 
They love him because he loves them—and because ar- 
rogance and superiority are totally absent from his 
make-up. From studying the stars "Uncle John” has 
learned humility. 


A wife can do something definite 
to protect a husband who is out 
of a job. Read this story and see. 


How I Made Them Hire Me 


Another story in the New Series—“Your Hidden Powers, and 
Some of the Keys to Unlock Them” 


"Tuis man was getting on beautifully 
in business at twenty-eight, and was 
down and out at forty-two. But at 
fifty-one he has won out and is “well- 
fired." He tells why, and his story is 
full of specific, practical suggestions. 


OR most men life is a modified 

reign of terror. Three Fears get 

up with them in the morning and 

o to bed with them at night. 

They do not confess to one an- 

other that they are afraid; but their wives 
know. 

At night, after the children have been 
sent to bed, they sit by the fire, the aver- 
age man and his wife, and face their three 
Fears: 

First. The fear of the loss of the job. 

Second. The fear of bad health. 

Third. The fear of a dependent old age. 

So I said to myself: irum to wind up 
among the ten per cent of successful men, 
instead- of among the ninety per cent of 
the unsuccessful, I must conquer those 
three fears, and do it quickly. With that 
purpose I set out. 

he first of these fears I eliminated early. 
I had a good technical education, and I 
had very little trouble in getting a foothold 
with a firm of contracting engineers. I 
worked very hard. In the first three years 
] changed jobs four times, each change 
taking me to a larger firm with an in- 
creased salary, until at twenty-eight I was 
in charge of the sales department of one of 
the chief supply houses in our line. The 
second fear was not troubling me, and the 
third one I felt was out of the way because 
I had solved the first. 

At twenty-eight, then, I stood before 
the gas grate in the little apartment where 
we lived and said to my wife: “Score one 
for us. We've beaten the first terror that 
breaks men's hearts. We have made good 
with the best people in the business; we 
shall never again have to look for a job.” 

At forty-two, standing beside the open 
fireplace in the little country place which 
was all that was left to us out of the wreck, 
I had to confess to her that the fear which 
I thought I had conquered forever had re- 
turned to conquer me. I was out of a job; 
I had tried every important concern in 
our line without success: I had three chil- 
dren and a wife—and I was forty-two. 

It was in this day of defeat, when the 
ruins of my well-reared temple lay grimly 
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about me, that you elected me to member- 
ship in this club.* I received the election 
sardonically at first, then with appreciation 
—as I came to understand your spirit. 
Yesterday I learned that my stay in your 
ranks was remarkable for its brevity, that 
only one other member had so speedily 
built success from failure. I shall satisfy 
your wonder by telling fully, frankly, the 
story of the last three months; but first, 
for the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with them, I will recite the main 
incidents that antedate my financial crash. 


Every Man's Desire to be in Business 
for Himself 


EVERY man, I suppose, has the notion 
that he would someday like to be in 
business for himself. It is that impulse 
inside a man that makes him want to cre- 
ate something of his own; something that 
shall bear his name when his grandchil- 
dren begin to look about for evidence that 
he ever lived. Lucifer lost Paradise be- 
cause of this unconquerable impulse. He 
would rather rule in hell than serve in 
heaven. 

We stepped out of our pretty paradise 
in obedience to the same impulse—and 
with the same result. 

I had been watching for the right oppor- 
tunity. I believed that I had found it in 
the sale of a small company dealing in 
contractors’ supplies in this city. There 
were several bidders, but at the end the 
assets, stock in hand, and good-will were 
knocked down to me for a trifle over forty 
thousand dollars. I was in business for 
myself, at last, with eighteen thousand 
dollars to finance my business and house- 
hold on until I could make the company 
turn thecorner. Iwas thirty-five years old. 

The next seven years I worked harder 
for myself than I had ever worked for any 
other man. My labor and experience had 
been sufficiently valuable to my employ- 
ers to bring a salary of $10,000 a year. At 
that rate my seven years should have net- 
ted me at least $70,000, in addition to the 
original investment. Instead, the end of 
the seven years found me in the midst of 


* The club to which the author refers is the Get- 
Out and Get-On Club. H was described last month. 
It is a secret club com posed of a few men who look 
upon themselrex as not yet having won success. 
When the club rotes a member a success, he is er- 
pelled and his place is filled by another. A dinner 
ts giren in honor of the expelled member, and at 
that time he explains to his fellows how and why 
he won. This story was first told before that club 
by a member about to retire. More of these stories 
will appear in this magazine. 


a severe panic, the banks demanding cash 
from me, and I unable to collect cash from 
my debtors. At the height of the panic, 
on the day when more business failures 
were recorded than on any other dav in 
twenty years, I was forced to the wall. 


Looking for a $10,000 Job 


N THE clean-up I found myself with our 

little place in the country—the place «e 
had fitted up for the sake of the children's 
health, and as a life preserve in case of 
what seemed like an impossible emergen- 
cv—and $1,700 in cash. And I was the 
father of three children, and forty-two 
years old. 

My wife and I talked it all over that 
night, and she was wiser than I, though 
it took me six wecks to discover that, and 
admit it. I felt tired, and almost old, 
and for the first time in my life was with- 
out a plan. 

“What am I going to do?" I fretted. 

And she answered sagely, “Don’t do 
anything, dear. Just stay up here with 
me for a little while. You're tired. Take 
time to get really rested. We have $1,700 
yet; it doesn't cost us much to live here. 
Stay for a while, and rest." 

“Rest!” I laughed. That was the wom- 
an of it—stay and rest on $1,700! I had 
expected to have $75,000 by this time. 
One can rest on $75,000. But $1,700! 
For the first time in my life I had the de- 
pressing sense of everything going out and 
nothing coming in. I must go to New 
York early in the morning. I must see 
Jacobs, and Simpson, and Mitchell, my 
old bosses. I must have a job— 

So we argued until after midnight, and 
it ended by my sweeping her objections 
aside. The following morning I was on my 
way to New York. 

I sent in my name to Jacobs. (None of 
the names used in this story are real.) In the 
old days I used to walk into his office, no 
matter who was there, and he was always 
glad to see me. ‘This time, l sent in my 
name, and word came out for me to wait. 

] waited. 

Ten minutes, twenty, half an hour, an 
hour! I sent in my name again, and after 
another ten minutes I was taken in. 

Jacobs met me with the same old smile 
and handshake. He did not apologize for 
the delay, but his smile put new courage 
into me, 

"How are you, Joe?" he cried in his 
boisterous way. "Sit down and tell me all 
about yourself. How are you, anyway?" 

“Busted!” I said. “Sold out last Wed- 
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nesday. You heard about it, didn't you? 


“Yes. Sure. But, then, that’s a little 
thing. Liable to happen to any of us. 
You'll be on your feet again in six months. 
What's your plan? What can I do for 
you?" 

“I want a job," I said. 

*H'm," he mused. “How much of a 
job?" 

“Ten thousand to start. That's what 
Mitchell paid me the last two years. And 
I can earn it; you know me." I was feel- 
ing good again. All my tiredness had van- 
ished. In my mind's eye I was already 
forming plans for Jacobs's business. There 
were plenty of things I could do for him; 
I knew his problem inside and out. 

But his next words chilled me all over 
again. 

“ Joe,” he said, speaking as if it embar- 
rassed him, "to tell you the truth, I 
haven't got a thing. limes are hard—" 

I let him finish his explanation, but I 
hardly heard it. I wasn't there to argue. 
If he didn't want me, Simpson or Mitchell 
would. 

I shook hands with him; he told me to 
use his name in any way that would help; 
I thanked him, and we parted good-na- 
turedly. I ate luncheon at the Waldorf, 
and set out to capture Simpson. 


Back to the Wife Who Never Lost 
Faith 


WAS in New York five weeks altogeth- 

er—the most profitless, hopeless five 
weeks in my life. Simpson, Mitchell, the 
littler fellows in the business, —1 saw them 
all. They all had the same story: they 
might almost have learned it by heart and 
practiced it in unison. Hard times, no 
money, laying off men instead of taking 
them on, surely something for me when 
things brightened up a bit, use their names 
in any way, ctc. 

The last ten days of my stay I lost my 
head. I went back to Simpson and cut 
my rate. "Never mind the $10,000,” I 
said. “Give me anything, anything at all 
that would keep me alive and let me send 
a little something to my family." I was 
desperate. 

And they knew I was desperate,— 
Simpson and Mitchell and Jacobs, —and 
my desperation killed me. “He is all in, 
they said to themselves; “he has lost his 
nerve." And they would not have me, no, 
not at any price. 

I should never make that mistake again. 
I would never cut my price. Even if the 
dollar in my pocket were my last, I would 
face my prospective employer with a 
laugh. Big men carry their worlds on 
their shoulders easily, like Atlas. Big men 
want men around them to whom their jobs 
are an easy load; men who can sell goods 
by the sound of their laugh. 

So I went back, defeated, to the only 
person who never loses faith in her man— 
my wife. 

My trip to New York had been an ex- 
pensive one, but we still had $1,300. For 
the next few weeks I stayed at home and 
worked in the open air. Until I entirely 
relaxed I had not realized how tired I was. 
For a while I went to bed right after sup- 
per, sometimes before the sun had set, and 
it was not until the end of a month that I 
began to feel really fit. Then, and then 
only, I realized how foolish I had been. 

I had gone to New York tired. 

I had gone to New York shabby. 


How I Made Them Hire Me 


I, who ought to have given myself every 
advantage, was more poorly dressed and 
had less vitality than the men I was try- 
ing to sell. 


What to Save—in Case You Lose 
Your Job 


I CAME in one afternoon to find my wife 
poring over a big scrapbook. I sat down 
beside her, and we began looking at its 
contents together. It had been a fad with 
her to save every commendatory letter 
that any one of my employers had written 
to me, every picture of myself printed in 
the trade paper, every bit of evidence of 
my popularity and success. 

“They may come in handy sometime,” 
she had said when I chaffed her about it, 
"and, anyway, I want my boys to know 
what a big man their father was." 


THESE 


telling their history. 


are said by 


Samuel Jacobs, Theodore J. Simpson 


and 


Horace K. M itchell 


to have planned and directed some of the ablest and most 
successful sales campaigns ever conducted in this country. 


A book has been prepared by the owner of these hands 


Ten copies only have been printed. 

These ten copies will be mailed to the first ten 
Presidents or Sales Managers of big enterprises who 
fill in and mail the attached coupon. 

Whether you think you have a place for these 
hands or not, clip this coupon. The book it will 
bring you will well repay your study as an ex- 
ample of real selling literature 
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Now, as we glanced through them to- 
ether, the Idea came to me. I had sold 
undreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 

goods; why not consider myself as a com- 
modity? Why not lay out a definite sales 
campaign to sell myself? 

That night I worked until two o’clock. 
The next morning I went to the local 
photographer and had a photograph made 
of my hands. I sent it away to New York 
with an order to have a half-tone cut made 
from the photograph. The cut came back 
in due time. Meanwhile, I had an adver- 
tisement set at the office of the local news- 


paper. 
n its completed form, the advertise- 
ment would occupy one full page in a cer- 
tain trade publication which is widely 
read by sales managers, advertising man- 
agers, and executives of big businesses. The 
advertisement is reproduced below. 


HANDS 


Care (name of 
Paper is omitted). 
Without any prom- 
ise or obligation on 
my part, [ accept your 
invitation to read the 
history of your hands. 


Send it to 
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The American Magazine 


The preparation of the book, and seeing 
it safely through the hands of the printer, 
occupied the better part of a month. But 
the job was a good one when it was done. 
The ten copies were bound in blue mo- 
rocco. On the cover of each was stamped 
in gold 


JOSEPH H. THOMPSON 
Wuose Hanns Never Fair To DELIVER 


On the fly leaf I printed: 
IT IS WRITTEN: 


“And it came to pass when Moses held up 
his hand that Israel prevailed, and when he let 
down his hand Amalek prevailed. But Moses's 
hands were heavy . . . and Aaron and Hur 
stayed up his hands, the one on one side, and 
the other on the other side... " 


Moses was one of the greatest executiv es the 
world has produced. 

Yet he would have failed but for the two men 
who held up his hands. 

When he died he left a successor, almost as 
able as he, trained under him to carry on his 
work. 

Who holds up your hands? 

What would happen to your business if you 
died to-morrow? 


On the next left-hand page was a.pic- 
ture of myself, made by a New York pho- 
tographer especially for this book, and 
under it the words: Joseph H. Thompson, 
Whose Hands Never Fail to Deliver the 
Goods. 

On the following page I printed a chart 
showing the increase in my income from 
the time I entered business until I went 
into business for myself. 

On other pages were letters I had re- 
ceived from my various employers, fac- 
simile reproductions of the largest orders 
I had ever written, telegrams of congratu- 
lation, and brief résumés of the successful 
sales campaigns I had conducted. 

The book concluded with a terse state- 
ment of what I was and what I knew I 
could do. 

When the book was ready I inserted 
my advertisement, and drew a long 
breath. The advertisement and the book 
had cost me $350. I had spent $100 for 
new clothes: it had determined to stake 
everything on the certainty that I was a 
salable quantity, and that my sales plan 
would sell me. 

The results exceeded my expectations. 
The advertisement created a good deal 
of comment in the business world. It was 
at a time when business was slack, and 
men, consequently, had time to read the 
trade papers pretty thoroughly. The ad- 
vertisement, as I learned later, was pasted 
up in lots of offices. A good many men cutit 
out and mailed it to other men. The maga- 
zine kept my identity secret, and conse- 

uently I received about thirty coupons 
from people who, I judged, were moved by 
no other motive than curiosity. To these I 
replied with a courteous letter explaining 
that all ten copies of my book were in the 
hands of other inquirers, and that as soon 
as a copy was available one would be sent. 

The statement was true. For, aside 
from the mere curiosity seekers, in my 
mail were fourteen coupons from big men, 
men whose names stand for large things in 
the business world. I had awakened the 


curiosity of fourteen men any one of 
whom could give me all that Deanna: 
Now, was I salesman enough to turn their 
curiosity into interest, and their interest 
into desire? 


A New Way to Apply for a Job 
ON THE answer to that question hung 


my fate. 

Instead of mailing my books from my 
summer place, I went to New York with 
them in a suit case, each one done up in 
green paper. (I had adopted a green sheet 
for my letterhead, and had ordered a spe- 
cial envelope about half again as long as 
the ordinary business envelope. ] wanted 
my letters to be distinctive and to stick 
out of a man's mail like 3 wart on the end 
of his nose.) 

I did not trust my books to the mails. 
Instead, I called ten messenger boys. I 
had instructed cach one of them just how 
to act, drilling them for half an hour in my 
hotel room. 

“You are to take this parcel and letter 
to Judge Gary's othce,” I said, "and ask 
for Judge Gary.” (I use his name merely 
by way of illustration. He was not one of 
the ten.) "You will be told you cannot 
see him. Then you are to say, ‘All right, I 
will come back. This package must be de- 
livered into Judge Gary’s hands, and no 
other’s’.” 

It was hard work smoothing those kids 
into shape, but I achieved a fair result 
after a while. Then I started them out 
with all the fluttering hope of Noah re- 
leasing the first dove from the ark. 

In an hour eight of them were back. 
They had not been able to get their man. 
The other two, by sheer impudence, had 
foucht their way inside. 

After a decent interval I sent the other 
eight out again. Some of them had to 
make four or five trips. One man we did 
not reach at all until late the next after- 
noon. But at the end of forty-eight hours 
we had placed my book in the hands of ten 
of the biggest men in New York in a way 
to stimulate their curiosity still further. 

I then set to work on my follow-up 
letters. 

On the following morning each one of 
the ten men received this note, typewrit- 
ten on my green paper 


DEAR SIR: 
Alexander conquered the world. 
Do you know how long his kingdom endured 
after his death? 
Do you know why it fell to pieces? 
Very truly vours, 
Josera H. THOMPSON. 


The next day I fired my second shot: 


DEAR SIR: 

I have never yet heard of a business that 
failed because there were not strong men at the 
bottom. 

I know of several that have failed because 
there was only one strong man at the top— 
who worked himself to death. 

Very truly yours, 
Joser H. THOMPSON. 


After the second letter I received four 
olite and formal notes, returning my 
Pook and regretting that the writer found 
no place in his organization for me. I 


paid no attention to these notes, but im- 
mediately dispatched my books to the 
four men who were waiting, and went 
right along sending my follow-up series to 
all the original ten. 

The third letter read: 


Dear Sir: 

Napoleon refused to see Robert Fulton, call- 
ing him a dreamer and a fool. 

By that refusal he lost Fulton’s steamboat, 
that would have conquered the winds and tides 
of the Envlish Channel, allowed him to land 
troops in England, and made him ruler of the 
world. 

Other big men have lost out because they re- 
fused to take five minutes to see an unknown 
man with an idea. 

Very truly yours, 
JoskPH H. THOMPSON. 


The fourth and last letter was even 


briefer: 


Dear SIR: 

Yesterday you said to your secretary: 

“We have no place for him, but I'm tempted 
to have a look at the fellow who writes those 
letters." 

I enclose a telegraph blank to make it easy 
for you to obey that good impulse. 

Very truiy yours, 
Josery H. THOMPSON. 


The telegraph blank I filled out with 
my name and address and marked it 
“Send Collect.” It read: 


You may call on meat.......... on....... 


I even signed each telegram with the 
name of the man who, I hoped, would 
send it, leaving nothing for him to do but 
All in the hour of the appointment, press a 
button and hand it to a messenger boy. 

So ended my campaign to make them 
hire me. The following day I received five 
telegrams. The subsequent interviews re- 
sulted in two offers of positions, one of 
which I accepted. I am in the employ of 
that company to-day. 

There are several aspects of this expe- 
rience concerning which I should like to 
say a word in conclusion. 

In the first place, my campaign was 
based on a belief that all businesses are 
fundamentally the same in so far as their 
selling problems are concerned. Most 
men do not realize this, but it is true. I 
had sold contractors’ supplies successfully. 
I sent my letters to big men in all lines— 
men whose business was selling bonds, and 
men whose business was selling cream 
separators. If I were out of a job to- 
morrow I would do the same thing again. 
If you are a real salesman, with ideas, and 
not merely an order taker, you will find 
that the same sales knowledge that makes 
you successful with one line will work 
equally well with another. 

In the second place, I based my appeal 
to these big men on the fact that every big 
man is more or less worried as to what will 
happen to his business in case of his death. 
Only yesterday I had luncheon with a 
$100,000 man. "I never have any trouble 
getting money," he said; "our bank will 
let us have any amount. "The bankers are 
worried about only one thing. They keep 
saying to me: ‘Get some man into your 
organization who can carry things on in 
case you are hit (Continued on page 76) 


A THIRD story in this series will appear in an early number. It is the story of a man who worried be- 
cause people did not appreciate him. When he got over this idea, something happened. Read and see. 


EN LUCAS was lazy. He had 
the reputation of being the 
laziest man in Benzie County, 
and deserved it, because he 
was too lazy to deny being 
lazy, as the others did. He owned a little 
farm in the sand flats near Empire, because 
his father left it to him and he was too 
lazy to go to town to put on a mortgage. 


Hen's Friend 


‘The Bear 


By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. B. FROST 


Besides the farm he had a wife and two 
girls, who had worn themselves out trying 
to make Hen work, and had given up in 

. despair. They did the plowing and plant- 
ing and reaping, and the milking. Hen 
did the hunting and fishing, although Ed 
Rathbun says that Hen let his boat drift 
out into the lake, went to sleep and slept 


. until the wind shifted and blew him back 


home, and was so lazy that if a big pick- 
erel got on his hook he waited until it got 
off before he'd pull up the line. 

There was one job the women refused 
to do, and that was to drive up the cows 
at milking time. There wasn't a fence for 
four miles and the cows wandered away 
through the brush. Hen argued the ques- 
tion a long time, but the women were 
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Hen, having a fellow feeling for all things that want to sleep 
undisturbed, watched it for a few minutes, and dozed off 
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After . . . staring at the bear cub, the thought came into his head 


firm—if he would not drive up the cows 
they could run wild—so Hen grumbled 
and surrendered. 

There were five cows in the little herd; 
the butter they produced was one of the 
principal items of income for the support 
of the family, and the chief reason Hen 
surrendered and agreed to drive the cows 
home night and morning was that if there 
was not any butter to be sold in Empire 
his supply of tobacco would be cut off. 

But driving five cows a mile or two 


through underbrush every night and 
morning caused rebellious thoughts to 
curdle in the bosom of Henry, thoughts he 
dared not express, since on several occa- 
sions when he had threatened revolt the 
sudden curtailing of his tobacco supply 
had brought him to terms. 

So Hen drove the cows each night and 
morning, his soul seething with bitter 
thoughts, and the remainder of the day he 
spent resting or sleeping. His hunting ex- 
peditions resolved themselves in long sies- 


tas in the shade in summer, and long naps 
in some convenient haystack in winter, 
and during these times he thought and 
dreamed of some remedy for the burden 
of work placed upon him. He thought 
himself henpecked and injured in his dig- 
nity as head of the household, and he of- 
ten contemplated selling his vote for five 
dollars at the next election, buying five 
dollars’ worth of tobacco, and going into 
open rebellion against cow driving. He did 
not carry out the plan because when elec- 
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tion day came he was too lazy to climb into 
the carriage and ride to Empire to vote. 

Conditions remained unchanged up to 
the time Hen found Absalom. 

According to those who secured frag- 
mentary details at such times that Hen 
was not too lazy to talk, he was out hunt- 
ing over toward Platt River, ostensibly 
for squirrels, and sat down to rest against 
a big log, and fell asleep. He was awak- 
eoe by something pushing against him. 
At first he was too lazy to open his eyes, 
thinking Maw or one of the girls was pes- 
tering him to bring up those dodgasted 
cows. Then he opened his eyes upon hear- 
ing a grunt, and saw a bear eub rooting 
between his back and the log, having 
smelled the lunch he had surreptitiously 
removed from the pantry before starting, 
having promised Maw he would return 
before noon and help churn. 

He did not move at first, being tired, 
but the thought that perhaps the parent 
bear was near caused him to sit up. His 
exertion was wasted, as he found the cub 
was alone. Instead of being frightened the 
cub was in a playful mood, and standing 
on its hind legs held up its paws begging 
for food. Hen divided his bread and ham 
with the cub, and after they had eaten, the 
cub laid down beside Hen, grunted with 
satisfaction and went to sleep. Hen, hav- 
ing a fellow feeling for all things that want 
to sleep undisturbed, watched it for a few 
minutes, and dozed off. 

When the sinking sun reminded him of 
those dadburned cows Hen got up and 
started home, and the cub followed him. 
Before they reached the farm Hen and the 
cub were fast friends. 

It was not until the following day that 
the possibilities of that cub dawned upon 
Henry. He started out to drive up the 
cows for the morning milking and the cub 
followed at his heels. He found them in 
the edge of the wintergreen swamp, which 
was the hardest place in the flats out of 
which to drive cows, and Henry swore as 
he pushed through the scratchy bushes to 
head the cows toward home. Suddenly all 
five of the cows raised their heads, sniffed 
the air, lifted their tails, and started home- 
ward at top speed. 

It had been a long time since Hen had 
been energetic enough to think, but after 
scratching his head, looking after the dis- 
appearing cows, and staring at the bear 
cub, the thought came into his head. He 

rinned and walked slowly homeward in 
deep travail of brain. He knew the cows 
had scented the bear and that their inher- 
ited terror of wild animals had prompted 
them to seek safety in the barn lot. He 
was trying to evolve a plan to utilize 
primal instincts. 


T[)URING the next fortnight Hen's de- 
votion to Absalom, as he had named 
the cub, was the wonder of his household. 
He displayed unwonted energy. Twice a 
day he took the cub away with him into 
the slashing and, shortly thereafter, the 
cows came home alone and with much 
greater promptitude than ever before. In 
a month Hen merely started away from 
the house with the cub at his heels, whis- 
pered a few words into the upstanding ears 
of Absalom, the cub trotted away into the 
woods, circled until he got to the wind- 
ward side of the cows, and the cows came 
home as rapidly as they could. 

Hen waxed fat and contented—the 


Hen . . . whispered a few words in- 
to the upstanding ears of Absalom 


problem was solved. No longer need he 
labor at bringing the cows home. 

It seemed that Henry’s troubles were 
ended; but early in November an un- 
thought-of dilemma arose to wreck his 
peace and contentment. Absalom’s pri- 
mal instinct commenced to work; he 
wanted to hibernate. One morning Hen 
searched the yard and barn in vain. Ab- 
salom was gone. He persisted in his search 
for the bear until Maw lost her temper and 
threatened him with curtailment of the 
smoking tobacco supply, and Hen set 
forth disconsolately to dive the cows home. 

All day he hunted for Absalom and 
found him not, and after he had driven 
the cows home in the evening the affair 
began to look serious. Either he must find 
Absalom or drive cows all winter, and he 
knew, from bitter experience, that when 
the cold was worst and the winds blew, 
the cows either remained under shelter of 
the haystack or sought the deepest part 
of the woods. 

He hunted three days, and finally found 
Absalom curled up in the hollow of a big 
log, a peaceful smile upon his face, just 
settling down for an all-winter nap. Bic 
ter envy filled the heart of Henry. He 
wondered why such blessings as four- 
months naps are vouchsafed bears, while he 
had to ariseonce each day. Anger succeed- 
ed his envy. He seized a stout club, be- 
labored poor Absalom, waked him, and 
cuffed and kicked him until he shuffled 
forth to assist in bringing home the cows. 

All that winter the struggle between 
Henry and Absalom continued. Every 


day Absalom strove to hibernate, and 
each time Henry found his hiding place 
and yanked him out, never seeing that he 
was violating the Golden Rule by not do- 
ing unto Absalom as he wanted Maw to 
do unto him. By spring poor Absalom 
was dour and sour of temper; Maw said 
the bear was getting lazy from associating 
with Henry. 

With the spring Absalom and Henry 
ceased their warfare, became fast friends 
again, and during the summer Henr 
slept while Absalom shuffled off chrough 
the woods twice a day, allowed the cows 
to scent him, and then shuffled back, 
nosed around Hen, and found his reward 
in the shape of a morsel of food. 


"THAT winter the struggle was renewed. 
Henry had learned all Absalom's favor- 
ite hibernating places, and poor Absalom 
did not get to hibernate even one day in 
peace, nor did Henry have to drive the 
cows home once. 

Spring came. Absalom was gaunt, and 
sour of disposition, and Henry was happy 
thinking of the long lazy summer. May 
came, then June, and on the second day 
of June Absalom disappeared. Henry 
searched. He visited every hibernating 
hole, he hunted woods and swamps. 
Twice a day he grumbled and swore as he 
drove the cows homeward, and cursed 
Absalom in his bitterness of spirit; he did 
not hunt or fish, nor take long siestas in 
the shade. All the time he was not driv- 
ing cows he was poking aimlessly around 
the woods, hoping to find Absalom. In 
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Every day Absalom strove to hibernate, and each time 
Henry found his hiding place and yanked him out 


the heat of August Henry sweated at driv- 
ing cows, while the mosquitoes swarmed 
upon him, and the Big Bite’em no Seeums 
pestered him. He mourned Absalom, and 
refused to be comforted. 

Early in September Maw ordered Henry 
to bring a chunk of ice from the ice-house 
to help make the butter come more rap- 
idly by cooling the buttermilk. Henry 
was near revolt. He had driven up the 
cows only because Maw had hid his smok- 
ing tobacco and refused him even a pipe- 


ful until the cows were in the barn lot. 
Then she had soei and nagged, tryin 
to make him help with the churning, an 
when he was comfortably resting on the 
sunny side of the henhouse she had routed 
him out with the preposterous demand 
that he get ice. 

Henry exerted his constitutional rights, 
and refused to move, and Maw went down 
toward the ice-house, threatening dire 
things, even threatening not to give him 
gravy with his ham. Henry watched her 


enter the ice-house. A minute later he 
saw her emerge. Ahead of her, waddling 
along while she belabored him with a club, 
was Absalom, grinning as he shuffled out 
of harm’s way. 

A vast sense of wrong filled Henry’s 
heart. He had been cheated. Absalom 
had tricked him. Failing to get to hiber- 
nate in winter, Absalom had crawled 
down between the side of the house and 
the piled-up ice cakes and had hibernated 
peacefully all summer. 


To Lovers or Fun—Hughey Fullerton, the great baseball expert, comes on next month with the funniest baseball short story 
you ever read—‘‘The Nut from Pecan University." There are some stories you cannot overpraise, and this is one of them 


Toe In! 


Why so many feet hurt— 
and how to take care of them 


By ARTHUR R. REYNOLDS 


Former Commissioner of Health in Chicago and author of “Why Men Are 
Bald” (February number) and “Those Rheumatic Twinges” (June number) 


RNS, ingrowing nails, crooked 
toes, bunions, spreading feet, 
arch trouble, aching feet are all 
caused by toeing out while 
walking. It is not natural for 
those who start with normal feet to toe out. 
It is natural to toe in, not far in, but 
just inside of a line straight ahead. All 
children toe in, nearly all youths toe in. 
Some people toe in all their lives, but the 
are few. All barefooted people toe in. All 
moccasined Indians toe in. No one can 
run without toeing in. No speed can be 
made without doing so. By toeing in, the 
spring of the foot comes from all the small 
bones of the front part of the foot. In 
addition, the leverage that raises the body 
for the next step with the other foot is 
shorter when it comes from all the toes 
than when it comes from the great toe 
alone. The small bones and toes have 
more spring in them for their size than the 
large toe has. When one toes out he is 
trying to walk on the inner side of the foot. 
Why does toeing out cause trouble? Be- 
cause the strain upon the foot in walking 
is greater than it should be. It inclines 
the first two bones of the big toe toward 
the smaller toes by degrees, until the 
spring finally comes from the inner side of 
the big toe and its second joint. This un- 
due strain on the second joint is con- 
stantly pulling it inward and away from 
the aaler bones. As the strain continues, 
the tissues and ligaments that bind the 
bones in the forefoot together stretch and 
give way, and finally it becomes separated 
somewhat and bulges out into what is 
called a bunion. A bunion originally is 
not a growth but a partial dislocation. 
At this stage of impairment the bones 
connecting with the smaller toes across 
the ball of the foot settle down, and what 
is called the transverse arch is impaired. 
There are two arches in the foot: a longi- 
tudinal arch, with which everyone is fa- 
miliar, and the transverse arch across the 
ball of the foot from side to side. It is the 
transverse arch that is first affected, and 
it is at this stage of foot trouble that most 
people begin to complain and look for help. 


Where We Got the Bad Habit of 
Toeing Out 


HY did those who toe out do so in 
the first place, when it is natural to 
toe in? Army regulations insist that sol- 
diers in line stand with the toes pointin 
out at an angle of forty-five degrees and 
the heels close together. This precedent 
no doubt in part accounts for the impres- 
sion many have that the proper way to 
walk is to toe out. The real reason was 
because they wore shoes. Barefooted peo- 
le do not toe out, so the shoe is the cause. 
Shoes are habitually too short, and too 
narrow across the end of the toes, and the 
long, pointed toe of the shoe helps to pre- 
vent toeing naturally. The big toe is 
strong and monopolizes the limited space; 


the small toes, being weaker, are crushed 
in narrowed quarters until their natural 
symmetry is gone. They are crowded 
backward by a shoe too short until the 
ends are curled under and their nails point 
toward the ground instead of straight 
ahead. The two first joints of the third 
and fourth toes are forced upward; and 
the third joint is pushed down farther and 
farther as the tissues supporting it become 
more and more stretched by the pressure 
from above and the forced spreading of 
the bones of the foot. The third bone of 
the third toe at this stage stands almost 
straight up and down in the shoe. The re- 
sult is a corn on top, and pain in the foot 
from the pressure, and sometimes a corn 
or thickening on the bottom of the foot 
just under the third joint of the third toe. 
At this stage there are ingrowing nails, due 
to the sidewise pressure of the shoe, that, 
also, are painful; so the sufferer begins to 
toe out to prevent the pressure pain that 
would occur from the sore and otherwise 
impaired small toes if he toed in as he 
should. Tight and close-fitting stockings 
add to the trouble. 

All that has been said so far can be veri- 
fied if each person interested will remove 
shoes and stockings and make a careful 
examination of the feet in repose, and 
again when bearing the weight of the body. 


Why High Heels Are Injurious 


OT satisfied with a shoe that is too short 
and too narrow, there were added to 
shoes heels that still further aggravate the 
trouble by throwing a greater proportion 
of the weight upon the toes. tt then be- 
came necessary to do something to spare 
the toes, and the heel of the shoe was 
brought well forward, especially on ladies’ 
shoes, so the weight would rest upon the 
hollow of the foot in front of the heel and 
prevent the foot from slipping into the 
shoe too far. Nature did not intend the 
hollow or arch of the foot to bear any 
weight at all, and when the shoe prevents 
the arch from yielding downward with 
each step and the bones, tendons and mus- 
cles are put out of normal use, they become 
weakened and favor the conditions that are 
referred to as a broken arch and weak feet. 
Normal feet were intended by nature to 
last unimpaired until the end of life by old 
age. The human foot, from the stand- 
point of utility, and judged solely as a 
piece of mechanism, is without doubt as 
near perfect as it can be made: it is a well- 
constructed arch, two arches in fact; it is a 
suspension bridge and a spring-board all 
in one structure, and from the standpoint 
of beauty one of the sweetest things in the 
world is a baby’s foot. 


Your Feet at Forty 


FEW people grow to maturity with nor- 
mal feet. It may be there is only slight 
impairment at twenty-one, but even at 


that early age they have corns, ingrowing 
nails, toes curled under at the ends; they 
are club-ended, or twisted; they are in 
some respect warped away from the natu- 
ral shape and beauty to which they were 
born. Before the fortieth year of life is 
reached vast numbers of people suffer 
pains in the feet, and with many it is a 
serious matter. In addition to the minor 
ailments bunions develop, as well as the 
so-called arch trouble; but more serious 
than these are other ailments having their 
origin in injuries to the feet. Reflected 
pain may occur in the legs, in the back, 
and even headaches, from torturing the 
feet. The ‘“‘all-tired-out” feeling is fre- 
quently due to sore feet. Many people 
are at their best in conversation or busi- 
ness only when seated, because their feet 
are uncomfortable or painful when stand- 
ing. As time goes on and the injuries to 
the toes increase, walking is irksome and 
frequently becomes painful, till the victim 
spends too much time sitting down, and 
this favors increase of weight and general 
lack of efficiency. 


We Don't Go Barefooted Enough 
IS THE tendency of the times toward 


lessened foot troubles or an increase of 
them? Decidedly the latter. One hun- 
dred years ago children went barefooted 
much more than now; boots and shoes 
were handmade, and were more roomy 
and clumsy than now and were generally 
removed in the evening. 

Every man who ever went barefooted 
in childhood will recall how hard and 
thick the skin on the soles of his feet be- 
came before the summer was over. Now 
the soles of his feet have become so sensi- 
tive that he can scarcely walk upon the 
plain floor or a carpet. The foot has be- 
come somewhat shriveled from 
The foot supports in the longitudinal arch 
have become weakened from non-use, and 
the transverse arch has been crushed down 
by abuse. Many such feet have become 
permanently impaired, so that walking in 
the bare feet is unpleasant and they will 
always need support, as they have become 
permanently abnormal: but all other feet 
can be restored by going barefooted or by 
using some kind of a covering that permits 
the free use of the whole foot. 

An ordinary shoe is nearly airtight; 
closely-woven stockings exclude the air, 
rooms and offices are generally heated to 
seventy degrees and higher; shoes are 
worn from ten to fifteen hours a day, and 
all this time the feet are poulticed by the 
shoes and stockings. Is it any wonder 
that feet grow tender? Feet need the air 
and sunshine as the face and hands need 
it. What is the remedy? 

Barefooted races do not have corns, 
bunions or ingrowing nails. The normal 
function of the foot remains unimpaired. 
The vulgar deformities of the feet of shoe- 
wearing people, (Continued on page 86) 
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Another Victor Story 


Little Hacks of Kindness 


By SOPHIE KERR 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


HE Rose Room of the Hotel Pa- 

lais is its most popular restaurant, 

far exceeding in beauty and ex- 

clusiveness the Empire Room, 

the Grill, the Crystal Room, or 
the Chinese Pavilion. 

This fact being established, add thereto 
another, no less illuminating: Victor, the 
blond captain who stands at the right of 
the entrance, is by far the best known and 
liked of the distinguished myrmidons who 
attend the patrons of the Rose Room. He 
has intellignce, and esprit, and he is es- 
sentially human. 

We are now ready for a third meaning- 
` ful fact, namely, that it was evident that 
for the summer the Rose Room must be 
closed and done over from floor to ceiling. 
The manager, therefore, sought to please 
and mollify Victor (recognized as a defi- 
nite asset to the hotel) by giving him en- 
tire charge of the newly opened roof res- 
taurant, the Palais Pergola, where, far 
above the city's noise ind heat one might 
dine on a carpet of green grass (real) un- 
der a trellis of fruiting grapevines (real), 
while hollyhocks (real) and other indige- 
nous roof-garden flora tickled one's ear in 
true sylvan fashion. 

But Victor was not for the al fresco. 

“It is not that I 'ave not the grateful 
heart, me," he said to the manager, “but 
I mos' respeckfully deny myself the pleas- 
ure. For why? I will tell you. I do not 
like zose roof garden crowd, monsieur. In 
winter, as you know, the patron' of the 
Palais are smart, recherché, du monde, so to 
spik. In summer, no. They 'ave all gone 
to their country place’. It is the buyer 
from out of town an’ his imposseebl’ ladi- 
fren' who come to the Palais then. They 
do not know how to order, they drrrink 
the wrong wine, they keeck at the bill, an' 
they do not tip fairly, so zat all ze waiter 
are w'at you call sore as teddy-bears. No, 
you mus' put someone else on ze roof, 
someone who is not so proud to his heart, 
monsieur. Me, I could not endure it." 

The manager considered and hedged. 
In deepest, darkest confidence, he pro- 
posed to Victor that he should take a three- 
months vacation on full salary. During 
this interim, however, he must remember 
that he was an employee of the Palais and 
therefore not eligible for another job. 

“You 'ave all the good luck, vieux fro- 
mage," grumbled his friend Georges the 
musician, when Victor confided to him 
the arrangement he had made with the 
Palais,  an' w'at will you do wiz so much 
of time an' so much of money, tell me zat." 

** [ 'ave think it over till my brain 'ave 
ze ache," said Victor, ‘‘an’ I 'ave decide 
zat it would be ver' illuminate for me to go 
to ze country, Georges, an' learn ze 'abits 
of ze wil' native Americain." 

“Country—bah!” snorted Georges. 
* Bugs an’ cows!" 

“T fear zem not," cried the intrepid 
Victor. "Bugs I can squash—so—" he 
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“This is not a hotel, mademoiselle. It is 
what you call a bums joint —a lemons!” 


made the motion of grinding his heel on 
the floor, ‘‘an’ cows, if they are unfrien’, I 
can run from. I should worries, Georges, 
about zose cows, until I see zem. Besides, 
I 'ave not travel in Amérique since I am ar- 
rive. Maybe I will ind some Indian camp!” 

“Zose Indian will scalp you," threat- 
ened Georges the pessimist. 

** La-la,” scoffed Victor. “’Ow you croak 
at me an’ my so fine plan. Can you not 
see, Georges, zat as I travel among ze 
Americains, I can improve ze entente? I 
will be gentil, I will be brave—everyw’ere I 
go I will do zose little hacks of kindness by 
wich un gentilhomme is recognize. Will it 
not be to do an honor to /a belle France, 
yes, for me to do so? Be the sports, 
Georges, an' tell me if I am not right?" 

Georges was conquered. “Mon Dieu,” 
he murmured admiringly, “You are the 
man of vision, Victor. 1 ’and that to you, 
mon vieux. C'est sublime, cá!" 


But though he was a man of vision and 
though his idea was sublime, and though 
he had all this perfectly good time and 
money to spend, Victor didn't in the least 
know where to go. 

In this state of indecision, bordering on 
despair, Victor at last fell into the bands of 
a young clerk in a railway office, a new re- 
cruit to the business, and as homesick a lad 
as ever left his native heath for a big city. 


“TOOK at here," he said confidingly to 
Victor. “ I know exactly the place you 
want to go for a vacation, if you want a 
quiet time, but want to be among real nice 
folks. It’s my home town down in Vir- 
ginia—Mocanticoke's the name. Kinda 
funny, ain't it? It's an Indian name— 
means slow-running water—there's a 
crick there, you see. It is surely one little 
garden spot." 
"Indian!" exclaimed Victor with ani- 
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mation. “I am jus’ the nuts to see one of 
zose Indian. Spik on, I pray you. How 
shall I arrive there?” 

The young clerk did not deny the Indian 
charge. “And if you want to see America,” 
he went on enthusiastically, “you got a 
grand chance to get a good look at the 
most of it as you go to Mocantiecks. The 
train goes right through Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, two of the biggest cities in this 
country, and then through Washington, 
which is our national capital, just the same 
as Paris is to France—do you get me?" 


sI GET you!” cried Victor, “an? Mon- 
sieur le Président, he live there, yes? Ah 
—zat is grrrran’! Say no more—I go to 
your Mocanticokes. Make me out the 
ticket, mon ami. I thank you from the 
heart for showing me this so-good chance. 
But stay—I 'ave forget. Is it that there 
is a 'otel—or un pension—w’at you call 
boarrrding house w'ere I may stop?" 
'""There's two hotels," answered the 
youth. “Since the highway was built 
through from Washington there's lots of 
autos takes it going on Southern trips, you 
know, and they built a new hotel, the Pal- 
ace. It's got a billiard-room, and it's four 
stories high, and, say, it's got an elevator 
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and a telephone on every floor—it’s swell. 
The other hotel’s kinda old and run down 
—Old Man Billiter keeps it. Here's your 
transportation. Pleasant trip. Gosh, I 
wisht I was goin’ along.” 

“I also weesh that you were to be there," 
responded Victor, “since you are a native 
and would be able to—to—make me wise 
to thing, as you say in your so amusing 
sling—ah—you laugh? 1 should 'ave say 
slang? Many sanks for telling me, an' for 
all your kin'ness." The last word remind- 
ed Victor of his intention also to deal forth 
* hacks of kindness" to all the world. He 
put his hand into his pocket and brought 
forth two wonderful Palais perfectos. 
“Take zese, my frien’,” he said, grandly, 
“wiz my complimen’s,” and left the ofice 
jauntily. 

“T know not w'ere it is I go, but I am on 
niy way,” hummed Victor merrily to him- 
self, employing the delightful American 
“sling” again as he wentouton the avenue. 

And a few hours later he was literally on 
his way and giving a well-merited rebuke 
to the dining-car waiter, who banged the 
flat silver down before him, “as if, mon 
Dieu,” exclaimed Victor, “as if zis was ze 
factory of boilers an’ not le déjeuner d'un 
gentilhomme. Zat for you!" And he 


scowled darkly on the servitor. “That 
scolding to that careless one,” he reflected, 
“itis also a hack of kindness—to zose who 
he will serve after me. Itis even a hack of 
kindness to him, for it make of him ze bet- 
ter waiter—and therefore he get ze larger 
tip. But not from me,—no, for he look a 
black devil at me.” 

From Philadelphia he sent a picture 
post card to Georges. It said, in French, 
which we will kindly translate: “I am 
having one grand time. This city has the 
most charming little shops for fruits and 
flowers—like to our dear Paris.” 

From Baltimore he sent another post 
card to Georges: “‘ Mon ami, if you were 
but with me! Never in my life have I be- 
held ladies so charming, so graceful, so 
aristocratic as here. It is a paradise for the 
lover of beauty. I am desolate that I do 
not stay here for ever. It is just the place 
for acts of kindness." 


] ROM Washington came a third post 
card: “I have beheld Monsieur le 
Président. He is sour-face. Moreover, the 
station of the railway is as fine as the Capi- 
tol. What a country!" 

Thus by easy stages Victor arrived at 
Mocanticoke and was conveyed up the 
quiet, maple-shaded street to the ed 
Hotel, mentioned by his friend in the rail- 
way office. 

i was seven o'clock when the belated 
train reached Mocanticoke, and it was 
seven forty-five when Victor, washed and 
brushed and very hungry, gayly descend- 
ed from the tea golden-oak bed- 
room assigned him by the Palace clerk, to 
the dining-room. A sublimely indifferent 


The little black girl pattered into the room on bare feet and set the dish 
of strawberries on the table near Victor. Victor was charmed by her 
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“I think, me, it is time that you rifform from your so-truth- 
ful way, and get into ze games. Be a sports, madame!" 


young woman, in a slightly-soiled white 
uniform, met him at the door. 

“You can get some cold meat and some 
tea," she told him, “but nothin’ else. 
Everybody's in a hurry to get off to-night 
on account of the ice cream festival down 
at the Meth'dist church." 

Victor threw up his hands. “But it is 
that I starve!” he cried. 

“T reckon if you're starving,” she re- 
plied, “you can eat cold meat. Anyway, 
rules is rules, an' this dining-room don't 
keep open after eight o'clock, an' it's ten 
minutes of eight now. So you better make 
up your mind quick." 

“I ’ave make up my min’,” declared 
Victor, his blue eyes snapping with wrath. 
“Tt is that I leave this place instamply. 
This is not a hotel, mademoiselle. It is 
what you call a bums joint—a lemons! 
Pah!” 

He strode away, hungry and angry. 
Those little acts of kindness which were 
to improve the entente between America 
and la belle France—where were they 
now? He did not know, he did not care. 
He put his hat on his head and stamped 
out into the June twilight of Mocanticoke. 

‘An’ here I perish of ze ’unger,” he re- 
flected bitterly. But stay! —did not the 


clerk in the railway office say that there 
were two hotels? Victor’s memory jogged 
him faintly that there was a iod cook 
somewhere in the recital. He looked about 
him. Across the courthouse square, he 
saw a loose, rambling, frame structure, 
with a dilapidated dan before it. It seemed 
impossible that it should be anything but 
the other hotel. Toward it, therefore, Vic- 
tor directed eager footsteps. 


LD Amzi Billiter, the proprietor, 

lounged in a rocking chair in the office. 
He was coatless, and very comfortable in 
carpet slippers. To Victor’s tale of woe he 
lent an attentive ear. 

“They wouldn’t give you nothing hot 
over at the Palace?” he inquired sympa- 
thetically. *Shucks!—that ain't no way 
to treat strangers. Supper's 'bout over, 
but I guess Aunt Luelly will stir y? up 
somethin’. Come in, son." He shuffled 
down the hall and led Victor into a dining- 
room, where—but such a dining-room! 
Victor shuddered as he looked at it. 
There was no carpet on the floor. It was 
lit by two big kerosene lamps with tin re- 
flectors. A bird-cage, tenanted by a sad 
mocking bird, was at one window. The 
tables—there were four long ones—had 


red cloths, and ironstone china, steel 
knives and forks. A tall, tarnished castor 
was in the center of each, and around it 
were grouped an open sugar bowl, blue 
glass pepper and salt shakers, spoon hold- 
er, water pitcher, and a pile of saucers. 

“Set right down,” said the old man. 
"I'm goin’ out to the kitchen an’ see what 
I en find." 

“What a fierceness!” exclaimed Victor, 
half aloud, as his host vanished. “I won- 
der now if zis might be part of zose Indian 
camp, it is so rude, so poor! Why did I 
ever come, me! I mus’ not tell Georges of 
zis. He will ’ave such a laughs on me! 
But courage, Victor, to-morrow comes, 
an’ if ze trains runs away from New York, 
zey also run back!” 

The old man interrupted these medita- 
tions by shuffling back, a dish in each hand. 

" Here's some fried chicken an’ gravy,” 
he said, beaming at Victor. “That good- 
fer-nothin' Luelly was a-goin' to take it 
home with her, but I found it. An’ there's 
some waffle batter—so you'll get some hot 
waffles in a minute or two. An’ here's 
some fresh beat biscuit you might begin 
on till the waffles come.’ 

“What is it, then, a wafle?” demanded 
Victor, eagerly attacking the food. “Ah, 
mon Dieu, monsieur, but that chicken is of 
deliciousness!” 

“Glad it suits y'," said the old man 
heartily. “I was afraid it might be kinder 
dried out, standin’ so long. pee Luelly’s 
granddaughter shuckin’ y’ a saucer of 
strawbrees—' 


VICTOR leaped to his feet and flung 
both arms tight around the old man. 
“Sir,” he cried, “you are a preserver—a 
good Samaritan! I love you already as 
a fazzer. You 'ave save my life, my rea- 
son! Instamply w’en I ’ave eat I go to 
bring my trunk—” With Gallic enthusi- 
asm he kissed the struggling old man on 
both cheeks, and sat down again, eating 
and talking at once. 

“This food—he is divine! I am deter- 
mine’ to learn all the secrets of your sub- 
lime cook! Quelle sensation, w'en I pro- 
duce such chicken, such small hammered 
breads in ze Rose Room! I am indeed for- 
tunate—” He stopped to take a bite of 
the hot waffle that had now made its ap- 
pearance. ‘‘W’at is zis—zis species of 
gaufres Américaines! It is délicieuse beyon’ 
all word—” 

Pa Billiter had retreated to the doorway 
in a state of stunned surprise after the ca- 
ress with which Victor had favored him. 

“T reckon," he ventured, “I reckon 
you're a Frenchman." 

Victor again leaped to his feet, and the 
old man began hastily to back away. But 
this time Victor did not try to embrace 
him. He made, instead, a low and sweep- 
ing bow. 

“Vraiment!” he said. “But you are 
clevaire, monsieur, to detec’ I am French, 
yes, an’ I am an artis’ of food, monsieur, 
an’ I swear to you on stack of Biblesso high 
as your head zat nevaire, nevaire ’ave I 
eat anysing zat compare wiz zis repas'. It 
is worthy of the Palais itself, an’ w'en I 
have said zat, I ’ave said all!” 

At this moment, Luelly’s grandchild, a 
small black imp of seven or thereabouts, 
stuck her head in at the kitchen door. 

“T done got de strawbrees," she an- 
nounced, rolling her big eyes at the 
Frenchman, “an’ Grammaw says ef you- 
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all doan want nothin’ mo’ she gwine home." 

“ Bring ’em in then, Linda May,” com- 
manded Pa Billiter. 

The little black girl pattered into the 
room on bare feet and set the dish of 
strawberries on the table near Victor. 
She was dressed in a single garment, 
shapeless, but sufficient. Her “wropped” 

igtails stood out at all angles from her 
cie round head. Victor was charmed by 

er. 

“Ah, la petite drólette!" he exclaimed. 
“Here is somesing for you"—he fumbled 
in his pocket and produced a coin. “You 
shall buy a ribbon, or candy, for serving 
me so nicely." 


INDA MAY clutched the coin in her 

black paw and rolled her eyes more 

wildly than ever. “Thanky, suh," she 
said timidly. 

Victor and Old Man Billiter exchanged 

lances. ''You're a real good-natered fel- 
er!" said the old man. “Linda May's 
kinda spoiled—me an' Ma ain't got no 
children, an’ she’s a cute little trick. Say, 
here comes Ma, now. This here's my 
wife, Mister—" 

: *Meestaire Victor, of New York, à 
votre service, madame," exclaimed Victor, 
once more rising to bow grandly as a fat 
and jolly old lady edged her bulk through 
the doorway, 

“He was over to the Palace, an’ they 
wouldn’t give him nothin’ to eat for sup- 
per, so he come over here, nigh to starved,” 
went on the old man. 

“Didjuever!” exclaimed Mrs. Billiter. 
“Te’s that stuck-up Milly Costello’s do- 
ings, I know it. She hates to let people 
eat sence she took charge of the dane 
room. Well, Pa, you know I said if they 
hired white help they’d never give no sat- 
isfaction to nobody. I hope you got plen- 
ty now, young man.” 

“ave plenty, an’ it is of ze best,” said 
Victor. "Your cook she is a marvel, 
madame." 

*Luelly can cook when she ain't in a 
tantrum, I always say," rambled on Mrs. 
Billiter. She advanced to the table and 
took a survey of the viands there spread. 
** You've got enough to stay you till mor- 
nin', anyway, though 't ain't in noways 
what I'd like to give a stranger," she went 
on. 
Victor flung up his hands. “It is su- 
perb!” he declared. “Tell me, madame, 
is it that you will let me come here to stay, 
at once?—for I will not remain overnight 
in that bums joint across the street; no, 
that I will not." 

Pa and Ma Billiter exchanged glances. 
* Reckon he might have Number Eleven, 
Pa," said Ma, "only I don't like to kinda 
tole away anybody who's a-stayin' at the 
Palace. It makes them mad." 

“If you do not take me,” cried Victor, 
“I will sleep on the street out onder the 
trees." 

“Well, ef you feel thataway about it,” 
said Pa, with a chuckle, “we can't say 
nothin’ more. I'll get one of the niggers to 
go over with y’ an’ fetch your things.” 

It was a rickety-rackety old room, that 
room in Pa Billiter’s ancient hostelry. 
The window had to be propped up with a 
stick. The bed was a gaunt four-poster, 
the mirror a wavering green, the washbowl 
and pitcher cracked and nicked. But all 
was clean to the nth degree and there was 
something subtly pleasing in the propore 


. When he caught sight o 


tions of the bare whitewashed walls and 
the clumsy plain old furniture. Victor 
surveyed it with a speculative eye. 

“Shabby, yes," he murmured, “yet it 
has an air, this little inn. Somesing could 
be made of it, if ze right man had it,—an' 
put out of joints zat impertinent nose of 
zose Palace cochons. An' 'ave zey not ze 

rrrran' hearts, zose Pa an’ Ma Billicer! 
A t'ousan' times, yes. I will requite zem 
well, I, Victor. I swear it." 

But it was not until the next morning 
that the Great Idea arrived to Victor—an 
idea that seemed the very culmination of 
those contemplated little hacks of kind- 
ness. It was an idea fostered, I call you to 
remark, not only by his grateful heart, but 
also by his very practical head. It had 
also something of the spice of revenge. 

It did not occur to him until after break- 
fast, a poem of a breakfast—strawberries, 
thin slices of home-cured ham, eggs baked 
in cream, melting spoonbread, black and 
delicious drip coffee. Victor ate of it, first 
as a connoisseur, then as a hungry man, 
and finally as a gourmand, unable to re- 
sist its flavor. Filled to an exquisite reple- 
tion, he strolled from the dining-room and 
through the bare whitewashed office. At 
the door he found Old Man Billiter look- 
ing across the square, wistfully, toward 
the new and glittering Palace, where sev- 
eral motor parties were just starting out. 

f Victor, however, 
he puton a genial smile. 

“Good morning, Mr. Victor,” he said, 
“I hope y’ rested well, an’ didn’t get 
F to death again this morning.” 


“DUT no,” beamed Victor. “It is that 
I am so full as that proverbial pig, 


monsieur. An’ I ’ave slept—like the tops.” 
“That’s good,” said Old Man Billiter. 


Then his eyes wandered again toward his. 


successful rival across the square. “Well, 
they’re pretty busy over there, I reckon, 
pretty busy.’ 

Victor dropped into one of the big, 
old arm chairs that graced the sidesull- 
“What I cannot see, monsieur," he began, 
“is why anyone should go there. It is new, 
yes, but here all is comfortable, and as for 
the cooking, I am ashame', me, I eat so 
mooch. But that I cannot help." 

“Well, you see," said the old man toler- 
antly, "they're new and that draws the 
crowd. Besides, they got a big sign up the 
road a little piece, and so, nat'rally, the 
automobile folks see it and go there. I 
wouldn't mind it s'much, but they're al- 
ways runnin' down my place, an' startin' 
stories about it. Told some folks only last 
week 't we waset up with rats and mice—” 

* Ah, but that is outrage," exclaimed 
Victor. “It is a crime—a burning villainy 
of a trick, that. I should like to turn zose 
table on zem, me.” And then he stopped, 
astonished that he had not thought of it 
before. “Ha!” he cried. “I ill turn zose 
table! Hacks of kindness, ma foi! Mon- 
sieur Pa Billiter, I will do you such a hack 
of kindness as you should never 'ave im- 
agine’. An’ now—at once.” 

It took quite a little while for the idea 
to get through Pa Billiter’s whiskers 
into his think-place, but finally he com- 
prehended. Victor’s language was such a 
mixture of “sling” and French-English 
that it was difficult at the best of times, 
and now, in his benevolent excitement, he 
almost altogether lost the power to speak. 
At no time, however, did he lose the pow- 


er to gesture, and his expressive hands and 
arms pantomimed Pa and Ma Billiter 
welcoming hordes of guests, and taking 
from them gold second only in amount to 
the reserve of the United States Treasury. 
He did not find, however, that Pa and Ma 
were carried away by the prospect. 
ae d : 

Seems like it would be a power of 

work," said Ma mildly, smoothing her 
4€ , . 

apron. "I don't know how Luelly will 
take it, either. She's mighty uncertain, 
Luelly, an’ give her more'n six or eight 
people to do for, except in court week, an' 
she's mighty liable to get a tantrum.” 


4 [UELLY—pah!” scoffed Victor. “If she 

will not cook, I—Victor—will cook, 
or I will train someone else—anyone! 
Come, Monsieur Pa Billiter, let us be up an' 
doing. Let us go first an' see zat sign of ze 
Palace Hotel w'ich catch ze coming mo- 
torist. We, too, will 'ave a sign. Ah," he 
added to himself, “how fortunate I am 
that I 'ave two month an’ more to do this 
hack of kindness!" He looked over the di- 
lapidated premises. “ Believe me, Victor,’ 
he added, “‘it will take all of zat time—an’ 
maybe more. Zis place is some lemon, 
vraiment.” 

But having once taken command, he 
would not have thought of turning back. 
He cajoled Pa Billiter out of his carpet 
slippers and, together, they sought a car- 
penter and later a painter. These local 
worthies, quite carried away with the no- 
tion of the coming to life of the Billiter 
Inn, collaborated on a neat signboard, 
which was presently set up at the cross- 
roads below, near to the gaudy hoarding 
of the Palace: 


Stopat . 
The Quaint Old-Fashioned 
Billiter Inn 
Dinner costs One Dollar 
And is Worth Five 
Just as good as at the Palais Hotel, New York! 


Pa Billiter had demurred to this last 
statement, but was finally persuaded by 
Victor's urgency. "'Peoplell think I’m 
crazy," he said weakly. “An’ a dollar's 
awful high for dinner. The Palace only 
charges seventy-h’ cents.” 

“It is they themselves will be crazy 
shortly, I promise you,” said Victor, “An’ 
do you know that in America the price 
that is highest brings the big crowd? Let 
us make 'aste back, for there is much to 
do bifore the visitors arrive. Ha, you, sir, 
wiz ze paint brush, do not go—there is 
still work for you." 

Arrived at the Inn, he set the grinning 
painter to work on the weatherbeaten 
signboard that hung outside the entrance. 

" But do not make him too bright,” he 
cautioned. “Above all thing we must not 
look too new. It mus’ be easy to see, but 
mus’ be very ancien’, tout de même. Ah!— 
] 'ave it.” 

“What in the world's he got Hen Rich- 
ardson paintin' that old signboard for?" 
asked Ma Billiter, who, with Pa, was 
peeping curiously out of the office window. 
‘An’ look! What's Hen puttin’ on there?” 

“F-o-u—well, by Jiminy!—he’s writin’ 
‘Founded 1812’—whaddye think o’ that?" 

The old couple hurried to the door. 
“Say, Mr. Victor,” shrilled Ma Billiter, 
“we can’t have that on there—it ain’t so 
—this here hotel wan't started till long 
about 1860—” 

“Madame,” said (Continued on page 71) 


The Ghost in the Galley 


WAS going to be all 
right, thought Paulsen 
—owner and skipper 
of the little old lake 
schooner '' Northern 

Girl,” lying in the Chicago 
River. It could hardly be 
otherwise now, if he was 
careful and made no mistakes. And the 
skipper was not likely to make mistakes; 
he was crafty, experienced, and seventy 
years old. Age had not shrunk him or 
impaired any of his faculties; he was a big, 
slow-moving, muscular man, not hand- 
some. His blond hair, where it had not 
been worn away by his cap, was only be- 
ginning to showsilver. His face was rather 
cruel. 

It was the more wonder, then, that 
women had ever loved that face; but so 
many had, that at every turning point of 
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Paulsen's life a woman had stood—never 
his own woman by any law of God or man; 
and most often she had been another's. It 
was with another's wife—now dead, but 
not till long after the skipper had left 
her—that he had come to America thirty 
years before. 

He had passed his life in dropping one 
woman to pick up another and, contrary 
to the moral belief that the wages of such 
a way of living is death, nothing ever had 
happened to him because of it. Now he 
was old and through with such toys, and 


more wedded to his schooner 
than he ever had been toany 
of the women. Recollection 
of that particular woman 
had been to him, until lately, 
merely a rather pleasing 
memory of his manhood. 
Of the man, the husband, he 
had not thought for more than twenty 
years. Soit was extremely irritating that 
after all this time the woman should have 
risen out of her grave to distress him. 
Paulsen could not recall now exactly 
how he had come to suspect as that hus- 
band the man who had shipped in April, 
at the beginning of the lake season, as cook 
on the “ Northern Girl." But in May the 
skipper had begun to suspect; through 
June had come doubt, then certainty that 
the man knew him, as well; then realiza- 
tion that this was as the cook wanted it to 


The skipper knew that they would carry out their purpose; he must go down into 
the cabin and examine what was in the bunk, or they would throw him overboard 


be: he had nursed too long the thought of 
revenge, that cook, to be satisfied with 
taking it quickly; he had wanted to taste 
it, draw it out. And then had come that 
black July night in mid-lake, when in the 
mid-watch Paulsen had lashed the wheel 
and stolen down into the cabin and back 
upon deck again, no one the wiser, and 
waited, and waited, until at dawn he had 
been called down into the cabin to find 
what he knew already he should find— 
the cook dead in his bunk, killed in his 
sleep with a knife taken from the galley. 

The skipper had been very careful, very 
crafty, after that. He had called before 
him, separately, the three men who formed 
his crew, and he had taken down their 
statements in writing; he had added to 
them a statement of his own, exactly like 
the other three,—according to these state- 
ments none of them had seen the cook’s 
murderer, or knew by whom he had been 


killed,—and he had delivered the body 
and the four statements over to the au- 
thorities at Chicago. He had gone, unre- 
sistingly, when the United States Govern- 
ment had shut the four men up in the 
county jail, for, the cook having died on 
the “high seas," it was a Federal case; and 
in jail he had acted exactly like the three 
other men. From him the authorities had 
been able to learn no more regarding the 
cook than from the others. None of them, 
according to this, ever had seen the cook 
before April; he had been uncommunica- 
tive about himself and—they were quite 
certain about this—undoubtedly mad. 
The authorities learned only incidentals 
about the cook. For one thing, he had 
liked garlic, whose odor and taste were 
distasteful to the rest of the crew, and he 
had insisted on putting it into his own 
food and had tried to put it into theirs. 
He had talked aloud to himself in lan- 


guages they had never heard. He had had 
insomnia, eating, and talking to himself 
while they were attempting to sleep. But 
the authorities could find no evidence that 
these things had led to any quarrel previ- 
ous to the cook's being killed. 

In September—since even the Govern- 
ment agreed it could not confine four men 
indefinitely on the charge that someone 
among them was indubitably a murderer 
—they had to let all four go; and it was 
going to be all right, the skipper thought. 
Only one doubt, like a little internal worm, 
preyed on the skipper’s mind. 

The day was very hot on the river, 
where the “Northern Girl,” less than a 
hundred feet in length and under a hun- 
dred tons’ burden, had been lading barley. 
The skipper, where he had stood leaning , 
his elbows on the deckhouse, could see the 
crew, Carlsen, Agaard, and Jensen, light- 
haired like himself,—busy clearing the for- 
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ward deck of the loose grain that had 
lodged in the wide seams between the 
pitted deck planks. 

The skipper, if unintelligent in other 
ways, at least knew perfectly the nature 
of his crew. They had lived hard, an iso- 
lated life in which men settled their diff- 
culties without calling in the law. He did 
not doubt that they suspected him; but 
their impulse was to stand together and 
with him, against outside interference. So 
mney had stood by him stanchly in this af- 

air. 


"THEY were still, no doubt, under some 
sort of observation by the authorities. 
For this reason none of them had dared 
not to return to the schooner, for fear 
his refusal might attract suspicion to 
himself; and Paulsen was equally unable 
to discharge any of them. But now no one 
was questioning them, no one was directly 
spying on them. So they were no longer 
on their guard. Their nerves were raw 
and frayed; their calloused hands had 
softened during their confinement of al- 
most two months and now had puffed into 
blisters with their return to work; and 
the irritation which they felt at what they 
had been obliged to go through was begin- 
ning to manifest itself. . 

It was only indirectly that the skipper 
had any concern over the feelings of his 
crew. The doubt which troubled him was 
another, though connected, matter. It 
was known, of course, all along the river 
that murder had been done on the “ North- 
ern Girl;" nevertheless, in the three days 
since they had been let out of jail, four 
men had applied for the job of cook. The 
skipper had scrutinized these men atten- 
tively and had refused them. He would 
have preferred to do without a cook. This 
being impossible, he knew that the one 
point from which danger now could threat- 
en him was the introduction into the 
schooner's crew of a stranger who might 
pick up and repeat what was said. ‘The 
skipper was going to be very careful what 
sort of man was taken aboard the ‘“‘North- 
ern Girl;" and, in general, he knew clearly 
the sort of man he wanted. 

As Paulsen stood watching his crew, he 
had been watching also, surreptitiously, a 
man who a few minutes before had come 
down the wooden stair from the bridge ap- 
proach and was wandering aimlessly along 
the slippery wharf. The skipper, skilled 
in the classification of the loafers and 
broken men who haunt the wharves, had 

laced the man at once as a “‘lost dog.” 
The side-slinking, furtive look of his eyes 
marked one who, evidently, had received 
nothing but ill-treatment in the world and 
had learned to expect nothing else. 

It appeared to Paulsen that the man had 
come a long way, and recently, on foot; 
the dust of travel was on him, and he had 
the painful, habitual limp of the hobo. 
His collarless shirt, open at the neck, 
showed, as he drew nearer, a number of 
tiny watery blisters on the skin in the an- 
gle between the collar bones and the jaw; 
the skipper's interest increased. When 
the man had reached a point on the wharf 
directly opposite the “ Northern Girl," he 
sat down with his back against the ware- 
house, watching the river with eyes sadly 
resigned to fate. 

The skipper waited and studied him an 
instant more; then he crossed the deck, 
stepped from the low rail to the wharf and 


seized one of his hands. The man whined 
as a dog might have whined, and shrunk 
away. The skipper did not heed, he used 
no ceremony with a man such as this. He 
stripped back the cuff from first one and 
then the other of the man's forearms, and 
found both covered thickly with angry 
watery blisters, like the neck. Unmis- 
takably, these blisters had been made by 
flying grease; the skipper's intuition at 
first sight of the man, therefore, had been 
correct; the man was a cook. 

Paulsen caught him by the neck of his 
collarless shirt and dragged him to his feet. 

“You come aboard,” the skipper urged. 
“You look us over. Maybe you shall take 
a job then, yes?” 

The man neither assented nor refused 
as Paulsen led him onto the schooner's 
deck. The steep ladder-like stair which 
led through cabin doors forward of the 
wheel brought them, as they descended, 
into the perpetual dusk of the little cabin. 
'The man went down the stair clumsily; 
his cooking, evidently, had been done on 
land, and the skipper was glad of that. 
Still holding the man by the collar, Paul- 
sen waited for their eyes to become ac- 
customed to the dimmer light; he wanted 
nothing of the man's manner to escape 

im. 

“Here shall be your bunk," said the 
skipper as he led the man to the lower 
bunk on the port side. “It was the old 
cook’s.”” 

He watched the man closely, but there 
was no change in the expression of the 
doglike eyes. 

“The old cook," Paulsen said hesitat- 
ingly, “his name was Lindahl,” and again 
he scrutinized the man’s face, but saw no 
flash of realization there. 

“Here is the galley." Paulsen led the 
way to a door in the forward bulkhead and 
pointed through it. “You take the job— 
yes?" 


THE man made no reply in words, but 
went into the galley and began to sort 
over and examine the pots and pans. 
Paulsen, recognizing this as assent, gave a 
great sigh of relief. He stood a few mo- 
ments in the galley door, asking the man 
his name and a few other questions and 
receiving brief replies. As he went for- 
ward, Carlsen, Agaard, and Jensen turned 
their faces questioningly. 
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His name is Peters," the skipper an- 
nounced. ‘He has been a long time cook- 
ing for railroad hands." He paused an in- 
stant, looking from one to another of the 
three. "He does not know—at all," he 
added significantly. 

Something flashed behind the eyes of 
the three men, the comprehension com- 
mon to them all. 

“Te is not necessary," the skipper ob- 
served, “to tell him even that Lindahl is 
dead." 

The course of its business carried the 
* Northern Girl" nearly to the foot of 
the lake. On the trip north the crew had 
seemed to gain in spirits and become more 
like themselves with every successive mile 
that separated them from Chicago; but 
now that they were approaching Chicago 
again they showed very evident uneasi- 
ness. There was an ooi reason for 
this, of course; none of them could feel 
sure that a new arrest and a new ordeal of 
questioning might not be awaiting them 
there. The skipper himself shared this 


feeling in a degree, but it troubled him to 
see it so evident in the three men. In the 
bunk across from him, Agaard, who usu- 
ally went stertoriously asleep as soon as he 
lay down, was awake; the skipper could 
see his eyeballs gleam in the light of the 
cabin lamp. He could hear from time to 
time footsteps on the deck, as Carlsen left 
his post and came back to exchange words 
with Jensen at the wheel. 

When the skipper awoke, Agaard had 
gone on deck. The cook was in his bunk 
asleep. The skipper put on his coat and 
shoes, and went up and relieved Jensen at 
the wheel. Agaard evidently was forward, 
for Carlsen came aft and went below. 
Now, indeed, as his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the night, Paulsen could see 
Agaard's vague shape slowly pacing at the 
bow; he heard Carlsen and Jensen in the 
cabin drop their shoes; then, in a little 
while, their regular breathing told him 
they were asleep. 

he night was clear; in the starlight the 
deck, canvas and rigging of the old schoon- 
er were plainly visible. The skipper, in 
spite of the slight uneasiness he kle was 
in the main happy and triumphant. 

But presently an indefinite nervousness 
began to take hold of him; he leaned heav- 
ily against the wheel, snithng at the odor 
of the peaches stored below the decks. It 
seemed to him that some other odor had 
mingled itself suddenly with this sweet, 
fruity smell. He would not say yet, even 
to himself, what that odor was, but as he 
smelled it now more and more plainly, he 
felt his uneasiness increase and the skin 
grow tight upon his scalp, and the short 
hairs bristle upon his neck. 

A coil of rope hung below the rail, 
hooked on a pin; the skipper picked it up, 
saw that one end was fastened to the pin, 
and softly dropped the coil over the side; 
then he crept back to the wheel. 

“Agaard!” he called. 

“Ay!” the man forward answered. 

_ “A rope is dragging somewhere. I hear 
it.’ 
Agaard's vague bulk began to move 
along beside the rail, looking for the drag- 
ging rope. He came aft nearly to the deck- 
house but on the wrong side; then he went 
forward and came down along the other 
side and found the rope and began to coil 
itin. Suddenly Agaard’s hands stopped, 
and he straightened and stood still, and 
the skipper could hear him drawing the air 
deeply in through his nostrils; then me- 
chanically he finished coiling in the rope 
and came aft. 

He stoppcd again and sniffed. “You 
smell something?" he asked unsteadily. 

“No,” the skipper lied. 

Agaard looked uneasily all around him 
—sweat had suddenly appeared upon his 
forehead; then he seemed to master him- 
self. ''Well," he shrugged, with a pre- 
tense of ease, “we have again some cook 
that likes garlic.” * 


"THE skipper stiffened; he had not been 
willing to give a name to the smell 
himself but had been waiting for Agaard 
to name it. He gave the wheel to Agaard 
and went below. The smell was stronger, 
undeniable, in the cabin. The cook, he 
could see by the light of the cabin lamp, 
slept still as when Paulsen had gone on 
deck; Jensen slept. Carlsen, awake, was 
resting on his elbow in his bunk. His 
staring eyes met those of the skipper. 


The Ghost in the Galley, by Witt1am MacHara 


Presently an indefinite nervousness began to take hold of him; . . . he felt his uneasiness 
increase and the skin grow tight upon his scalp, and the short hairs bristle upon his neck 


** You smell it?" Carlsen whispered. 

Paulsen did not reply; instead he took 
the lamp and went into the galley. The 
smell was in the galley, too; but though 
he searched carefully he could find noth- 
ing there to make it. He returned into the 
cabin and searched that, too; his move- 
ments, though silent as he could make 
them, awakened Jensen. The man turned 
drowsily, lifting himself in his bunk; the 


skipper saw in his face the flash of compre- 
hension as he detected and assured him- 
self of the nature of the odor. 

As the skipper put the lamp back in its 
rack, Carlsen leaned out from his bunk 
and plucked at his coat, trying to speak to 
him. A frenzy of unreasoning anger 
surged up in Paulsen; he swung toward the 
man sid doubled fists, but he checked 
himself as quickly and went on deck, and 


took the wheel and sent Agaard forward. 
Agaard hesitated, questioningly, before 
going. ‘There is nothing there!” Paulsen 
cried at him fiercely. 
“It smells very strong," Agaard said. 
“You smell it; Ido not," denied Paulsen. 
At four in the morning Jensen came up 
to take the wheel. The skipper wanted to 
say something which would reassure Jen- 
sen, too, but he (Continued on page 62) 


No matter where they live— 
young people with ambition 
and ability to act will find 
here inspiration and help. 


A Fine Achievement 
At Small Cost 


The story of a splendid theatrical adventure 
in New York—which is succeeding without backing 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS IN ALCO GRAVURE 


HIS is the story of the Washing- 
ton Square Players and their ex- 
eriment at the little Bandbox 
V ester in New York, an experi- 
ment which began less than a 
year and a half ago, and has already at- 
tracted Anon de attention. It is told 
here because it illustrates better than any 
other experiment yet tried in the Ameri- 
can theater the vitalizing influence of the 
amateur spirit, and points the way toward 
possible provincial theaters in various sec- 
tions of the land, conducted not from 
Broadway but by local artists, and demo- 
cratically serving the local community. 
Its success is the success of youth, enthu- 
siasm, ideals, intelligence—and democracy. 
And the greatest of these is democracy. 
You cannot create a successful, i. e., a 
vital theater, nor any other vital art ex- 
pression, merely because a few rich people 
decide to have it. You cannot superim- 
pose art, or morals, or anything else, from 
above. Your theater must grow from the 
desires of the workers in the theater, and 
the audiences in the theater. That is the 
way the Washington Square theater grew. 
It started in poverty, and it is compara- 
tively poor yet—thank heaven. We hope 
it always will be. Then the workers in it 
will always be its lovers. We don't want 
them to work for nothing; but better for 
nothing than for great riches. 


Young People Start a Theater of 
Their Own 


T WAS a year ago this past winter that 

a group of young people, mostly living 
in the region around old Washington 
Square in New York, conceived the idea— 
or at least crystallized the idea—of start- 
ing a theater of their own. Very few of 
them had ever acted, except as amateurs. 
Several of them, however, had written 
plays and were filled with a perfectly nat- 
ural desire to see these plays on a stage. 
Others were artists who viewed the Broad- 
way theaters with some contempt, perhaps, 
because of the old-fashioned settings and 
costumes they saw there. Still others were 
young men who had ambitions to stage 
plays. Some of these men and women 
were Hebrews, some belonged to the much- 
written-about Greenwich Village Bohe- 
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mian crowd, some, like Samuel Eliot, Jr., 
randson of the president emeritus of 

arvard, were positively Puritanic in an- 
tecedents. But one thing they had in 
common—a love of and enthusiasm for 
the theater. No, there was another thing 
—none of them seems to have had any 
capital. However, they were youngenough, 
and full enough of faith, not to let that 
factor bother them. 

Calling themselves the Washington 
Square Players, they found the chance to 
rent a small theater three miles from Wash- 
ington Square, far off the beaten track, on 
East Fifty-seventh Street beyond Third 
Avenue. This theater had been erected 
for use by professional actors, whose ven- 
ture had speedily failed, and could be 
rented cheap. So the Washington Square 
Players moved in. They had chosen as 
their head director a young man named 
Edward Goodman, by profession, we be- 
lieve, a lawyer. They had selected three 
one-act plays and a pantomime for their 
opening bill, painted some scenery and de- 
signed some costumes, all without any re- 


lation to the way plays are chosen or scen- 


ery painted on Broadway; and they had 
drilled a group of players to act these 
pieces as well as they could, which, to con- 
fess the truth, wasn’t very well. 

They announced their first performance 
for February 19th, 1915, and said they 
would give but two performances a week, 
on kndsy and Saturday evenings. They 
did not advertise in the newspapers, not 
having enough money. And they did not 
pay their actors anything, doubtless for 
the same reason. All seats were to be fifty 
cents each, none higher. The first perfor- 
mance came off on schedule, and there 
were plenty of friends on hand to fill the 
theater. The newspaper critics journeyed 
over to the wilds east of Third Avenue also, 
curious to see what was going to happen, 
but probably not very hopeful. Your av- 
erage critic has learned by bitter experi- 
ence the futility of hope. 


An Amusing Play About the Human 
Stomach 
UT the critics had a shock. Two of the 


three one-act plays presented were 
original works, “Licensed,” by Basil Law- 


rence, the story of an erring girl and a pas- 
tor who took pity on her, and “ Eugeni- 
cally Speaking," by Edward Goodman, the 
director, an extremely racy satire on loose 
thought about eugenics, done with an en- 
gaging frankness which made it quite dif- 
ferent from the professional attempts at 
the risqué made occasionally over on 
Broadway. "he third play was Maeter- 
linck's haunting little study of death and 
stillness, " Interior," very imaginatively 
and effectively staged at a cost of thirty- 
hve dollars. The bill ended with à panto- 
mime called " Another Interior," the stage 
representing the interior of the human 
stomach, the hero being Gastric Juice, and 
the villains the various courses consumed 
at a dinner. Brave Gastric overthrew 
them one by one, though with failing 
strength, till at last he fell a victim to a 
particularly vividly colored cordial. ‘Then 
all the villains made their exit by the way 
they had entered! 

On the whole, the acting was amateur. 
But the plays themselves were all vital, 
full of meaning, or full of racy fun, and the 
settings Were unusual and arresting. The 
critics went away delighted. Here was 
something fresh and new and different! 
The next night the theater was again sold 
out. And it was sold out for every suc- 
ceeding performance, though a third per- 
formance a week was soon added. 

On March 26th the second bill was 
staged. The chief feature was Leonid An- 
dreyev'ssatire," Love of One's Neighbor," 
translated from the Russian, and the play- 
ers were not quite up to the demands. 
They did better with “Moon Down,” a 
sketch of two girls in a hall bedroom, by 

ohn Reed; “My Lady’s Honor," by 
Murdock Pemberton; and “Two Blind 
Beggars and One Less Blind," by Philip 
Mocller, one of the producing staff of the 
theater. They did better still with a 
pretty pantomime, cleverly staged in black 
and white, called "The Shepherd in the 
Distance." 

The third bill was disclosed on May 7th 
and included Maeterlinck's youthful and 
amusing satire, "Ihe Miracle of St. An- 
thony,” “April,” a play of tenement- 
house life by Rose Pastor Stokes, ^ Forbid- 
den Fruit," a Frenchamoroustrifle adapted 
from Octave (Continued on page 8&2) 
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A Star Who Acts for Nothing ə 


NOEL HADDON is a real star who works for the 
love of her art without any pay. Other stars would 
have asked anywhere from $300 to %500 a week to 


lay her rôles. Two years ago she was just a New 
ork society girl who wanted to act, and her first 
step was to consult John Drew. He advised her to 


join the Washington Square Players for the unusual 
training that she would receive with them. Her talent 
was quickly recognized, her acting in “Helena’s Hus- 
band" and “ The Road-house in Arden” won instant 
attention. She has played in many of the company's 
productions and her name is now widely known. 
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A Fine Actor Who Gets Only $20 a Week 


Nok HADDON as Immortality, and Edward J. 
Ballantine as Puck in “The Road-house in Arden.” 
Mr. Ballantine is a professional actor and amateur 
sculptor who played with Mrs. Patrick Campbell in 


“Pygmalion.” He is content to work at twenty dol- 
lars a week, the largest salary paid at the Bandbox 
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Theater, where many of the players work for nothing. 
His work has met with appreciation. Playgoers from 
all over the country have flocked to see the Wash- 
ington Square Players and to give them tribute for 
showing tnat the Broadway idea of a theatrical suc- 
cess is not the only idea. 


Photograph by White, N. Y. 


Broadway not the Only Place to See Good Acting 


MARGARET MOWER, a beginner just turned 
twenty, and Helen Westley, who used to be a profes- 
sional, are among the Washington Square Players, 


about whom Mr. Eaton writes this month. In this 
picture they are shown in “The Magical City." They 
have proved that real drama can be given effectively 


anywhere, at little expense, by local talent of a high 
order. These Washington Square Players, acting in 
a little theater far from Broadway, in New York, 
have compelled the admiration of critics and won a 
great following. Their success has been complete and 
their theater is now popular. 


An Artist Who Paints 


Some of Our Covers 


© by Underwood & Underwood. 


Neysa McMein 


Miss McMEIN, who lives in New York, has made 
several of the recent covers for THE AMERICAN 
MacaAZzINE, including this month's. She has had an 
interesting life. With a girl companion she traveled 
by motor boat along the Algerian coast, joined a 
tribe of Arabs, and rode a hundred miles through the 
desert on camel-back. She has been entertained by 
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Count Zeppelin and has made a flight in his finest 
dirigible. She has written an opera, and has traveled 
extensively on three continents. She has walked and 
ridden hundreds of miles in suffrage parades. A 
single poster decided her profession. Until she painted 
it she could not make up her mind whether to be a 
painter or a musician. 


The Glory of the States 


Can Any State Beat Iowa? 


Before starting an argument—read how wonderful Towa is 


By HERBERT QUICK 


HEN a father prepares a 
festival for his children, he 
keeps back his most perfect 
gift for the last. After all 
the things have been pre- 
sented which affection can prepare, or fil- 
ial hope anticipate, the climax of generos- 
ity is reached when the last and most 
precious gift is discovered, a beneficence 
conferred in a seeming extravagance of 
giving. In the gradual ascent to the apex 
of perfections in uncovering the varied 
regions of the world to his children, the 
All-Father’s masterpiece is Iowa. 
Nothing has been left undone by nature 
to complete the work. First, Destiny cov- 
ered Iowa with the waters of the sea, and 
for-millions of years there dropped to the 
dark levels of this orimordiar ocean the 
lime, the gypsum, and the clays which 
form the basis and provide for the renewal 
of her soil. There fell also the sandstones 
for her buildings, when man should come 
to make them. Then the seabed rose, the 
waters receded, and in the hot, moist 
breath of the carboniferous era were laid 
down the coals, so that when man came 
he might find the sun's heat stored for 
him, clay for that heat to convert to 
brick, and lime, gypsum and clay to com- 
bine with heat into that liquid rock which 
pours like water and turns to living stone. 
But His hand was stretched out still. 
The clays and ledges and sands were then 
no better than those of any other land. 
They would not do for the Masterpiece. 
So there came on the earth a great chill, 
and the waters were made into a plow, and 
with that plow of ice the granites of the 
north were ground up that their potash 
might be made soil, and the phosphates 
were mingled with the potash, and through 
all ran the lime; and the glacial plow 
passed over Iowa and made of her a great 
lain of smooth tilth, and strewed it with 
Black drift fit for the pigmy plows of man. 
Then Destiny waited while the waters 
made channels for themselves. And the 
swamps dried up. And for millions of 
ears the forces of nature stored nitrogen 
in the black soil, and filled it with vege- 
table mold like that which delighted the 
Children of Israel when they spied out the 
Promised Land of Canaan, and reported 
that it was a goodly land. 


JAND there it lay, a great green savan- 
na, veined with tiny embroideries of 
forest along the streams, its ground-swell 
the unending succession of low and round- 
ed hills, its ripples the shadows made by 
the wind in the waving grass. Destiny 
kept Iowa one vast cleared field fit for the 
plow. Destiny laid the Missouri along her 
western border and the Mississippi as her 
eastern boundary, that commerce might 
find them arms of the sea for her future 
trade. And God looked on his work and 


found it good: but in order that it might 
be superlative, He tilted the surface a lit- 
tle to the south so that the sun might the 
better work with the rain, and both with 
that matchless soil for the good of man. 

And still Iowa was not yet born. It was 
not time. lowa could not be the home of a 
free people so long as Liberty was obliged 
to remain “the Mountain Nymph.” Now 
the motto “Montani Semper Liberi" on 
the great seal of our most typical moun- 
tain state is about the only thing that 
state offers which reminds us of the stern 
democracy of Switzerland or Norway, 
while Iowa contrives fairly well—even 
though her great sweep of plains would 
in a past age have invited the tyranny of 
an Attila or a Genghis Khan—to make 
good in a middling, muddling, American 
way on her heraldic declaration, “‘Our 
Liberties we Prize and our Rights we will 
Maintain." Destiny covered Iowa with 
her palm until Liberty could be safe on the 
plains, and thus make possible such states 
as Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Iowa, where five 
hundred years ago, if the land had been 
peopled by the white race, we should have 
seen a Poland, a Great Russia, or a Siberia. 


HEN the curtain was drawn aside from 

the Western Continent. And still Des- 
tiny was not ready for Iowa. American 
institutions had to be developed and some- 
what perfected. At last the hour struck 
for the discovery of Iowa. It was like the 
unveiling of a lovely picture—a great un- 
dulating green sea enameled with flowers. 
Not parched by drought like the regions to 
the west. Not sodden and swampy like 
the rain-soaked forests to the east. Not 
stony and sterile like regions farther 
south. Not in the region of fugacious 
summers of the north—but just in the 
right place. In the heart of the empire of 
corn, the realm of wheat, the kingdom of 
the paddock, the pasture, the meadow and 
good brown earth, where winter is cold 
enough to rest and revivify the soil and 
summer warm enough and long enough to 
flood the world with produce. 

To the unveiling of Iowa came all the 
peoples of America. This gives the Hawk- 
eye the power to understand all America. 

p along the rivers came the cavaliers 
from Kentucky and Virginia, and the 
woodsmen of Missouri and Tennessee. 
There came also the Southern Hoosiers 
from Indiana, and the long Suckers from 
Egypt. Iowa was settled as a Southern 
state. Her river cities were Southern. The 
first business life of Iowa was Southern, 
and her great men were Southern in their 
sympathies and characteristics. South of 
the “Q” one still finds the political and 
social life profoundly affected by the early 
settlers of the Boone and Crockett stripe. 
Here and there are the descendants of 


the French voyageurs and coureurs de bois. 
But there came sifting in through Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin the 
sturdy stocks of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania—and the New England conscience 
in its migration from New England gave 
Iowa to local self-government and the 
common school. And after old-fashioned 
Americanism had become entrenched in 
the towns and on the farms, there came 
the best people of Europe— Danes, North- 
men, Celts, Germans, British—and filled 
the state with their virile strains and their 
democratic philosophies. 
od is the supreme opportunist. He 
proved it by keeping back the best lands 
in the world for the best peoples in the 
world, and then turning the plant over to 
the stockholders—the people of Iowa. 


OWA'S wealth is staggering. Her farms 

are worth more than all those of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Montana and Wyoming combined. Her 
farm buildings are of more value than all 
those in ew Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and West Virginia combined. 
The live stock industry in Iowa is now 
suffering from depression, but her live 
stock is worth more than all that of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Florida, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Nevada, West Virginia, Lou- 
isiana and New Mexico combined. 

She is fifteenth in population among the 
states, and twenty-third in area; but she 
ranks first in total value of farm products, 
in value of live stock, in value of farm 
Property per farm, in percentage of farm 
property improved, in percentage of total 
area in farms, in number of automobiles 
per thousand of population, in the value 
of her horses, in the value of her cattle, in 
the value of her swine, in poultry, in egg 
production, in farm implements, in ton- 


Tage of forage crops—in spite of the alfalfa 
of i 


ansas and the West—in corn produc- 
tion. Her wheat crop is of greater value 
than that of all Canada or the Argentine. 
Her corn crop is worth more in money 
than all the iron ore, or anthracite coal, or 
petroleum products, or the gold, copper, 
or silver of all the United States. Iowa is 
a poor apple state, she thinks, but she has 
more bearing apple trees than any two of 
the Pacific states, and in apple production 
falls below the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Missouri only. 
er swine production is worth more than 
all the farm crops (Continued on page 75) 
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The Highest Room 


In which a Great Man of the World goes back to 
his College for Commencement and meets with a Surprise 


By Darragh and Rosemary Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATION BY M. 


ATURE'S contribution to the 

great day of the new building's 

dedication was a wonderful soft 

air glorified with shimmering 

sunlight in which the students 
of Emerson College basked and drank deep 
drafts of the sweetness of life and fellow- 
ship, as they awaited the speaker of the 
day, the donor of the great pile of col- 
umned masonry which reared itself majes- 
tically before them. 

Amid cheers and staccato college yells, 
the Great Man of Emerson—the monicker 
had been given him by admiring youth— 
mounted me steps and took his seat upon 
the platform which had been erected for 
the occasion under the oak trees. About 
it were gathered on rough benches or were 
grouped crosslegged on the campus green 
a motley assemblage of students, citizens 
of the quiet little town whose boast was 
Emerson's distinguished alumnus, and visi- 
tors from other colleges and universities. 

“The platform was graced”—one ma 
quote from the *Weekly Argus" of the fol 
lowing Wednesday—“ by an unusual levee 
of the most distinguished men in the pro- 
fessional world,” come upon the bidding, 
one might add, of the president of Emer- 
son, a man whose gentle modesty had not 
fully succeeded in weaving closely enough 
the basket to hide from the world the light 
of his wonderful personality and brilliant 
intellectual gifts. 

That his sudden acute illnes had pre- 
vented his being with them on Emerson's 
day of triumph was taken by the students 
as a personal grievance: for did it not 
compel them to listen to old Doctor Skin- 
ner’s hesitating utterance in the Bible read- 
ing and address of acceptance, and Profes- 


sor Higgins’s nervously pompous introduc- 
tion of the great speaker? Prexy would 
have won them, as always, into a mellow 
mood by the charm of his winning tact 
and delightful freedom from conventional 

hrasing. It was certainly hard luck for 

merson that Prexy Reeves had taken this 
time to break down. 

The prof ssor of Greek was reading so- 
norously: ** . . . to those who were bid- 
den, when he marked how they chose out 
the chief rooms; saying unto them, When 
thou art bidden of any man to a wed- 
ding, sit not down in the highest room, lest 
a more honorable man than thou be bid- 
den of him; and he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man 
place... °” 

“They say old Carden was a wonder at 
mathematics when he was here; got ‘A 
Plus’ on his monograph—frst and last 
time ever given.” 

It was an under-class man filling in with 
whispered comment the courteous but 
restless interval devoted to the sound of 
the Greek professor’s voice. They caught 
a word or phrase now and then—‘‘Friend, 
go up higher . . . humbleth himself . . . ex- 
alted"—and soon the long lean fingers, 
that trembled slightly, had closed the 
book; and a relieved, scarcely audible sigh 
drifted out into the sunshine. 

“There! That'sover! Now Hig's going 
to do the introducing and Carden's getting 
ready. Glad he's got a big voice so that 
we can hear him out in the open. That 


doggone breeze is carrying the sound over 
to the other side." i 
v... present to you the student with 


“ 


LEONE BRACKER 


unimpeachable record, the man of affairs 
whose great wealth and world-preferment 
have gone hand in hand with uprightness 
of life and an overwhelming love for his 
fellow man, the benefactor of education, 
and the idol and ideal of every man at 
Emerson College, Mr. William Chester 
Carden, a surname which, I believe, is to 
go down in the history of Emerson adorn- 
ing the majestic building which he to-day 
gives to his beloved alma mater. Mr. 


Carden!” 


"THE nervous agitation of little Profes- 
sor Higgins served as an admirable 
foil for the expansive, unruffled benignity 
of Mr. William Chester Carden, who arose 
slowly and received with smiling com- 
plaisance the wild tumult of applause that 
greeted his somewhat ponderous advance 
to the reading desk upon the improvised 
platform under the oak trees. 

It was a spontaneous ovation, which no 
man, hardened as he might be to the voic- 
ing of approval in mass, could receive with 
indifference, and William Chester Car- 
den’s eyes gleamed benevolently, and a 
warming sense of a bountiful friendliness 
enriched his rotund utterance. 

“Thank you,” he said, “thank you, my 
young friends. I cannot say more than 
this, for there is nothing more to say. I 
am glad that you feel this way about me,” 


“World-renowned men of science called for your presi- 
-dent to leave this college and join them, but he refused, 
and I heard him give this excuse: 
“<People can always be found to do the big things, but 
so few are willing to help others to do them. I will stay 
with my boys ” 
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—it was the winning personality that had 
helped to gain him his place among men— 
“Td like you to feel that way about me 
to-morrow—and the next day and the 
next, and whenever you see this building, 
which your good Professor Higgins says 
that you have decided to call Carden Hall. 
I appreciate the honor of your giving it 
that name. I hadn’t asked it. There was 
no such understanding—as there often is, 
you know, when we men of the world 
afterward come back and endow our alma 
mater with some of our tainted money," — 
he paused for the laugh that came 
readily at the sally,—“ but naturally I am 
glad that you want to do it. 

“This is not what I intended to tell you 
to-day. I spent a lot of time thinking out 
and having my secretary write out ex- 
actly what I was going to say to you. I 
wanted it to be an address which would do 
us all credit. I don't make bequests of 
buildings of this sort every day. This is 
an event in my life as well as in yours. I 
don't believe in wasted effort, as a rule. 
Much of my life is spent in trying to teach 
those about me the value of efficiency, 
but I purpose wasting that beautiful 
speech which my secretary copied so care- 
fully. I am going to dismiss it with just 
one word. That speech presented the 
building before you to Emerson College, 
to have and to hold as long as they both 
should live, to be kept in perfect repair 
and adequate in equipment from a fund 
of which your Board has control jointly 
with the Faculty: Not only that, but the 
presentation was made in the most a 
proved form and most excellent English; 
my training here in classic roots under 
Professor Skinner "be bowed smilingly 
to the head of the department of Greek— 
“and my secretary's various degrees from 
Harvard are a guarantee of that." 

He paused and looked out over the 
assembly with a reminiscent wistfulness 
that endeared him at once to that com- 
posite youth. 

“ But since I have sat here on the plat- 
form watching you individually and in 
mass, I have a different feeling. It seems 
to me as if all the years between my day 
and yours had faded, and I am oneof you. 
I look at that pile of a building there and 
say to myself, ‘Carden Hall, trying to 
realize that it is I, little Bill Carden, giv- 
ing it! Then, while Professor Skinner was 
reading I looked over there to the little 
observatory with Prexy's office, the same 
little pigeonhole of a workshop off the 
dome room that I used to know. . . . 
couldn't imagine myself giving a set ad- 
dress that 1 had composed in a Wall 
Street office and a Fifth Avenue library. 


“F USED to wonder what it was that 

made one man greater than another. 
Why one man climbed to the top of the 
ladder while another, equally endowed 
apparently, reached only the middle 
round—if, indeed, he rose as far as that. 
In those days I should have thanked any- 
body who told me how a self-made man 
made himself. Now, even at the risk of 
being egotistical, I am going to tell you 
what I should have wanted to know—at 
your age. 

“There are young men before me whose 
fathers are bearing the burden of their 
college expenses with a fine, reckless gen- 
erosity. Their future is assured; they 
have what makes for success. There 


used to be such boys here in my time, and 
I used to envy them. But I can say with- 
out unbecoming conceit—for it is a simple 
statement of the way things go in the 
world, and a hopeful note to sound to you 
who must make yourselves—many of 
those same boys are envying me now. And 
there is one thing I have that they have 
not—and I tell you, young men, there ts 
no satisfaction in the world like it—the 
feeling that I have, alone and unaided, 
carved my own success.... Thank you. 
I know that you are applauding the senti- 
ment, not the fact, and I believe it is 
worth the approval. 

“I overheard somebody say just as I 
came upon the campus here: ‘Who would 
ever have thought that little Billy Carden 
would give Emerson the greatest gift the 
college is ever likely to have presented?’ 
I think those words, accidentally over- 
heard, determined me to lay aside my 
prepared address. I wish to say, however, 
that I do not believe it will be Emerson's 
only great gift. I believe that there are 
young men before me now who in future 
years will give generously, young men 
who, like me, will have made themselves, 
and glory in the fact they owe no man 
anything." 

e paused and in a delightfully con- 
fidential aside remarked: “I hope, by the 
way, that the next gift will in in the 
nature of a new observatory, so that that 
little old pile may be razed. It is piti- 
ably inadequate, and I do not believe 
that ancient machinery could detect any- 
thing out of the way if the heavens were 
suddenly turned upside down.” 


"THERE was a burst of appreciative 
laughter at this and a scattered a 
plause. The great man knew his audi- 
ence, and though Professor Skinner’s lean 
hand closed convulsively as if from a sud- 
den spasm of pain, the deep-set eyes in his 
sallow face yearned over them—the big 
boy who had conquered the world and the 
little brothers that he was telling how it 
was to be done. And then his gaze wan- 
dered away ... across the campus to an 
old-fashioned little white cottage, with 
the curtains drawn in the upper room. 

“The upper room,” he repeated to him- 
self, and looked wistfully over the flushed 
faces beyond him, swayed by the power 
of the man who represented to them all 
that they longed for. “How can I make 
them understand!" 

“Those were bitter days for me," Wil- 
liam Chester Carden was saying. “I was 
wearing patched trousers made out of 
grown men’s and as I was a little fellow 
even for my age, which was only ten at 
that time, they were not much on fit. 
used to carry the students’ laundry back 
and forth, for my mother had somehow 
managed to get that to do, and once I re- 
member hearing one of the ‘big boys’ 
refer to me as "Little Big Clothes.’ That 
hurt. Any of you boys know how it 
would hurt. I remember that Professor 
Reeves—he wasn’t your Prexy then— 
found me sobbing out there behind the 
observatory, and got the story out of me. 
He said that he knew where he could find 
some clothes that were just my size, and 
I guess he did, for I remember a fine suit 
that winter—and I never wore big clothes 
after that. 

“But hurt pride isn’t the only battle 
that must be waged, my young friends, if 


you wish to be in a position sometime to 
present a building to your alma mater. It 
was a struggle from start to finish. I got 
through grammar school somehow: the 
students paid regularly, and besides that 
I picked up a bit doing errands for Pro- 
fessor Reeves and some of the students. 
I was not quick at any study except 
mathematics, and things would have dis- 
couraged me utterly, I’m afraid, if I hadn’t 
had to report progress to Professor Reeves 
each Saturday night after the laundry was 
delivered. ‘There, in the little observa- 
tory, I used to sit summarizing the lessons 
I had learned, asking questions, bringing 
my difficulties—exactly as if I were then 
one of his own students. Sometimes, I 
grant you, I mentally questioned his 
right to demand these reports; sometimes 
I would rather have been down at the 
drug store with the boys of my age, in- 
stead of hearing him talk to me about 
taking hold of things by the handle.” 


"THE speaker paused, and the imper- 
sonal, reminiscent smile grew into a 
friendly, confidential intimacy. “Funny 
phrase, isn't it?" he remarked parenthet- 
cally. “Commonplace figure of speech 
maybe—but I've remembered it all of my 
life. In a big business matter that came 
up the other day I could have got in by a 
way that wasn't strictly regular, perhaps— 
yet it would have meant much—but I 
seemed to hear Professor Reeves's voice, 
* William, don't try to take hold of any- 
thing except by the handle!’ I’m afraid 
that the voice lost me money. 

"One self-enemy I had conquered, 
however," he went on, “was my almost 
murderous temper. I think the lid time 
I gave away to it was when I was about 
fourteen. i shall never forget it. My 
young friends, don't let this matter of 
conquering yourself slip by in your effort 
to conquer somebody else. Remember, if 
you have your mind bent on success that 
two things are necessary, two things that 
you must do yourself, that no one can aid 
you to achieve—mastery of yourself and a 
clear road to the goal. Hew down your 
obstructions for yourself. If you have no 
opportunities, make them! I had to make 
mine. 

“I well remember the night that I de- 
cided that I must go to college. I sup- 
pose those Saturday nights and my posi- 
tion as laundry boy for the students had 
dui it into my head, for none of the other 

oys in my position ever thought of it. 
Then I began to wonder how I could man- 
age it. A college town is different from a 
big city. There isn't so much that a boy 
can do, no matter how willing he is; and in 
those days I really was not strong enough 
to work all night and go to college all day, 
as one or two of the students had done. I 
told President Reeves about it that night 
when I dropped in to report, for I still kept 
up the custom along with some others who 
were wont to talk things over with him in 
the same way. 

“To make a long story short, it seems 
that there had been a Fairfax scholarship 
that nobody had known anything about. 
It may reflect a bit on the business man- 
agement that it had not been known be- 
fore—but it was a lucky stroke for me 
that it was discovered in my time, for it 

rovided funds under certain conditions. 
Fortunately, it stipulated that the appli- 
cant should be especially proficient in 
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Can You Drink and Hold Your Job? by Epwin F. Bowers, M. D. 


mathematics. Had it been any other 
subject, I might not have qualified but, 
as you boys say, mathematics hit me just 
where I lived. So I always had enough 
for the necessities. I hadn't the spendin 
money that a lot of the others had, a 
earned a little as secretary to President 
Reeves—he was made president that 

ear—and, as he used to say, a little was 

etter than much, for it kept a man hard 
and fit. 

“This is just a little illustration of how 


a man can really will his own future. You 
all know the rest, for every time a new 
office is conferred upon me, the home 

aper here always publishes my whole 
Bisrory. I have read times without num- 
ber exactly how I secured a position with 
the great Shurick, unknown as I was— 
except for a little letter of introduction 
from Prexy when I went down to New 
York. Then it meant simply the right 
sort of acquaintance, as your Prexy used 
to say in his first letters to me. The ac- 


Can You Drink and 
Hold Your Job? 
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“Heres How!” 


Nobody likes to be a kill-joy, but— 
1,000,000 Jobs in America 
are closed to drinkers 


By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M.D. 


Author of “Alcohol—Its Influence on Mind and Body,” 
“Side-Stepping Ill-Health,” etc. 


HERE are more than a million 

jobs in America closed to the man 

who drinks alcoholic liquors. This 

means not only that the employee 

shall not drink while on duty, 

but that he shall keep clear of all public 
drinking places while off duty. 

aders in this excommunication of 

John Barleycorn are the American rail- 

roads, which generally have adopted 

Rule G,” the mightiest blow yet deliv- 

ered at alcohol in industry. But the rail- 

roads are not standing alone. Other great 


industries have come to see that alcohol 
makes only for accidents, inefficiency and 
waste. orkmen’s Compensation Laws 
in many states have helped to open men’s 
eyes, and business common sense is keep- 
ing them open. 
he employer has no desire to meddle 
unnecessarily with the workman’s liberty, 
but if this alleged liberty interferes with 
the conduct of the employer’s business, 
the output of his establishment, or the 
uality of his goods, he feels that some- 
thing must necessarily be done about it, 
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quaintance was already begun, for there 
was a group of friends of Emerson down 
there, some of them college mates of Pro- 
fessor Reeves to whom I had letters; oth- 
ers, old graduates of Emerson who had 
kept in touch with him and the college. 
As a man said to me at one of my clubs 
not long ago—a year ago, to be exact— 
‘The spirit of Emersonians and their loy- 
alty is the most remarkable thing I ever 
witnessed. It is like a bond of faith with 
a comrade instead (Continued on page 78) 


and done right away. Alcohol does all 
these things, and more—as industrial 
leaders are finding out rapidly in these 
days of scientific investigation, 


Gave up Booze—and Got a Raise 


ECOGNIZING the loss in efficiency 
due to drinking, the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company was prompted recently 
to conduct a pledge campaign among its 
workmen. The men were offered a ten per 
cent increase if they would agree, in future, 
to use no liquor, and hereafter to avoid 
Rees where it was sold or dispensed. 
Tube per cent of the men were glad 
to make the required promise. The mana- 
ger of the plant contends it is only common 
sense to believe that a strictly sober man 
is worth more to his employers. Also, the 
firm expects to be more than Mié by the 
improvement in service it will get from 
sober workmen. 

Recently the Illinois Steel Company, 
in order to reduce its accident and indem- 
nity losses, installed in conspicuous places 
throughout its works electric signs asking 
this pointed question: 

“Did booze ever do you any good—help 

ou get a better job—contribute to the 
hi iness of your family?" 

Milk venders now make regular trips 
through the factory, supplying the men 
with a beverage better than beer. By an 
educational campaign, and by taking away 
one of the incentives for drinking, the com- 
pany hopes to reform its drinking work- 
men. Those who persist in drinking will 
lose their jobs. 

In our own country the substitution of 
benign beverages for booze has met with 
much favor. This safety device was adopt- 
ed by Mr. Ralph H. West, president of the 
West Steel Casting Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who tells me that he has re- 
cently installed refrigerators in which to 
store milk for his men. Many of the work- 
men now take their lunch out of doors in 
the shade, instead of pursuing their orig- 
inal custom of indulging in a mad race for 
a saloon when the noon whistle blew. The 
firm supplies ice gratis. A pint of milk 
costs the men four cents. They pay this 
in checks purchased in quantity. 

Some drink not only their noon bottle, 
but order another for the mid-morning, or 
one to be drunk in the afternoon, during 
the heat of casting-time. Best of all, the 
men are finding that milk supplies an in- 
vigorating and lasting strength, and the 
are realizing the immense benefit of this 
change from “booze” to food. 

The big South Works Plant of the Illi- 
nois Steel Company recently established a 
number of milk stations for the purpose of 
weaning its employees from beer. In less 
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than six months these stations were selling 
fourteen hundred quarts of milk a day. 
Fourteen saloons in the immediate neigh- 
borhood were forced to go out of business 
for lack of trade. 

One thing that has stirred business con- 
cerns into active warfare against liquor is 
the rapid increase of State Compensation 
Laws. If an employer is to be held liable 
for the death or injury of any of his em- 
ployees, while at work, he is going to see to 
it that all removable causes of death and 
injury are eliminated. 


What Life Insurance Companies 
Know About Drink 


MERICAN medical directors of three 
greatlifeinsurance companies estimate 
that from seven to forty-three per cent of 
accidents are due, either directly or indi- 
rectly, to alcohol. Seven per cent of rail- 
way accidents, eight per cent of street car 
accidents, ten per cent of automobile ac- 
cidents, eight per cent of those due to ve- 
hicles and horses, forty-three per cent of 
heat prostrations and sunstrokes, seven 
per cent of machinery accidents, eight per 
cent of all accidents in mines and quarries, 
thirteen per cent of drownings, and ten per 
cent of gunshot wounds, are sustained, 
eitherin wholeorin part, becauseof alcohol. 
With this in mind, the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, employing five thousand two 
hundred and fifty men at a monthly ex- 
pense of three hundred thousand dollars, 
went so far as to address a letter to the 
license judges of their county, protesting 
against the licensing of saloons. They said: 


We have experienced a growing inefficiency 
and an increased carelessness in the mills, re- 
sulting in accidents and deaths, largely attrib- 
utable to the excessive use of beer, whisky, 
and other alcoholic drinks. This evil has been 
growing rapidly, until our company has been 
compelled to impose restrictions on our men 
as to the use of liquors, with some beneficial 
results; but the safety of our men and the eth- 
cient conduct of our business cannot be attained 
unless a radical change in such habits can be 
secured. 


The widespread use of alcoholic bever- 
ages has been conservatively estimated as 
causing the loss of twenty-one per cent in 
the efhciency of the nation's workers. The 
production of wealth is reckoned at about 
thirty-two billion dollars yearly; the loss 
due to deficiency (or diminished efficiency) 
in round numbers is therefore fully eight 
and one-half billion dollars. 


What the Heads of Business Say 
SOME months ago I wrote to the heads 


of insurance companies, industrial cor- 
porations, railroads, and colleges; also to 
safety experts, statisticians, and those who 
have made a study of efficiency and eco- 
nomics. Out of five hundred letters sent 
out I received four hundred and three re- 
plies. I quote from a few of these, which 
are representative of the mass opinion. 
Practically the only voice which did not 
condemn alcohol in business came from a 
manufacturer of beer pumps. 

Mr. Francis Norie-Miller, of the Gener- 
al Accident Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., writes: "I have come un- 
hesitatingly to the opinion that the effect 
of alcohol on the human system is to de- 
grade in every particular, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically. Those of my em- 


loyees who have indulged freely have, 
b a process more or less gradual, become 

sbsolutely useless. Poverty and misery in 
the homes have resulted. Their children 
I find weak, physically and mentally, and 
I feel that, not only for the sake of the 
present generation, but for the sake of 
generations to come, every community 
should have prohibition to the extent that 
it would be as difficult to obtain Strong 
drink as to obtain strong poisons.’ 

Ex-Senator William A. Clark adds: 

“The disqualihcation of persons ad- 
dicted to the excessive use of alcohol was 
in my early experience so striking that I 
peremptorily declined to take anyone into 
my service upon whom I could discern the 
effects of indulgence in alcohol. I look 
upon alcoholism as a disease which, as 
time goes on, insidiously and surely fas- 
tens itself upon the victim, so that volition 
is entirely destroyed.” 

Mr. Thomas D. West, chairman of the 
West Steel Casting Company and chair- 
man of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, says: "I am seeking assistance 
that would help drive back saloons from 
manufacturing and industrial establish- 
ments. For the past five or six years I 
have been going through an experience 
that has been costly to our firm and in- 
jurious in creating an appetite for drink 
with workmen, but have finally ended it 
by buying the saloon which caused our 
troubles. This saloon was close to our 
office and gate entrance. We have paid 
four times the value of the property in or- 
der to become proprietors and close it up. 

“T know of no greater injury and injus- 
tice that can be brought to a manufacturer 
than by having saloons close enough to be 
a standing temptation for workmen to 
steal out and obtain intoxicants. I am 
urging the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation to assist in persuading our state 
legislatures to pass laws which will abso- 
lutely prohibit the operation of saloons 
within five hundred to one thousand feet 
of any foundry, mill, or industrial estab- 
lishment. 

“T believe that if a vote of all workmen 
were taken, seventy per cent of them would 
favor keeping saloons well back from 
workshops, and would prefer the drinking 
of non-intoxicants during working hours 
and at lunch time rather than beverages 
that befog their brains. The readiness with 
which employees have taken to drinking 
milk sustains me in this belief." 

Dr. Chas. W. Hitchcock, chief surgeon 
of the Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, informs me that: “Our long experi- 
ence with all kinds of accident claims has 
served to confirm the general belief that 
alcoholics do not present normal resistance, 
and that long-continued and persistent 
use of alcohol invariably so lowers vitality 
as very much to increase the length of 
disability resulting from accident. 


Smelling of Whisky on Monday 


MR J. B. MANSFIELD, vice-president 
of the J. E. Bolles Iron and Wire 
Works, says: “We have overcome the 
‘Monday morning nightmare’ by paying 
our menon Tuesday instead of Saturday... 

“Forty per cent of our accidents are 
among men who take intoxicating liquor. 
Ninety per cent of serious accidents occur 
among men who drink. Not a single seri- 
ous accident has happened to an employee 


who was a total abstainer, since our Com- 
pensation Law went into effect. We now 
discharge and refuse recommendation to 
an employee who comes to work Monday 
morning smelling of whisky.” 

Mr. Z. Clark Thwing, vice-president of 
the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, calls it 
“that industrial vampire, alcohol.” He 
says: "We simply will not employ a man 
in any capacity who is even moderately 
intemperate, because under our State 
Workmen's Compensation Act the finan- 
cial risk is too great... . The extension 
of the compensation laws throughout the 
country will, from a purely business stand- 
point, do more for the cause of temperance 
than is now generally supposed." He adds: 
“Your statement, * Ihe plain facts show- 
ing industrial inctheiency due to alcohol 
are so overwhelming, they make rhetoric 
look cheap,’ is altogether too tame. You 
should print them in letters of blood, for 
what one sees about the large cities is 
enough to make one hate the trafhe with a 
hatred too deep to express.” 


Even Moderate Drinkers Can’t Hear 
or See or Lift as Much as Others 


HE attitude of the railways concerning 

alcohol is tersely and emphatically put 
in a communication from Mr. W. S. Stone, 
Grand Chicf of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, who states: "We have 
no data upon the experience of the organi- 
zation which would help vou, for the rea- 
son that our organization does not permit 
members to remain members who indulge 
in the use of intoxicating liquors to any 
noticeable extent. In fact, the rule of 
nearly all railroads, commonly known as 
Rule G, prohibits the taking of a single 
drink, either on or off duty, and men are 
discharged for frequenting places in which 
liquor is sold." 

In fact, the attitude of industry toward 
alcohol might be tersely summed up in 
this paragraph from Mr. A. J. Thornley, 
of the Narragansett Machine Company: : 
“We do not know anything about the sci- 
entific side of the bad effect of alcohol on 
the human system. Our. experience in 
dealing with it from an industrial point of 
view, however, makes us ready to believe 
the worst that can be said against it. Its 
use means incthciency. It means greater 
liability to accident, to insubordination, 
to disorganization. We have proved this 
so thoroughly to our own satisfaction that 
the most important rule in our plant is to 
the effect that ^ No. drinking man need 
apply’.” 

‘The great business interests of America 
are beginning to comprehend that if an 
office worker takes even a moderate dose 
of one glass of beer daily he decreases his 
efficiency by an average of seven per cent. 
In other words, it would require fifteen 
men, indulging in one glass of beer daily, 
to do approximately the work which prop- 
erly should be done by fourteen abstain- 
ers. They are realizing that a drinking 
man cannot stand extremes of tempera- 
ture as well, that he cannot hear or see or 
smell as well, that he cannot lift as much 
or lift it as often, that he cannot walk as 
far, dig as much, or carry as enduringly 
as though he were abstinent. 

And with what Herbert Spencer would 
call “altruistic egoism," business is deter- 
mined that for the mutual interests of work- 
man and employer drinking shall cease. 


E perhaps, he would tell her about 
Ruth Abbot, and her eyes would grow big 
with sympathy and she would pat his arm 
and say, “Never mind, old boy. We love you” 
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Between Two Worlds 


ety man, meets “Fatty” Baughman, 

7 “King of Broadway,” at a popular 
white light restaurant. They hear Dora 
Middleman sing in thecabaret. Gresham 
ts greatly attracted by her. Baughman 
introduces him and takes them to supper 
at his apartment. There Baughman in- 
troduces his friends to his invalid wife as 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Gresham.” The decep- 
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tion strangely pleases Gresham, who tells 
Mrs. Baughman that he and his wife 
are going to the country. It is only half 
a lie, for he plans to visit a college friend 
and his wife. At their house he meets an 
old flame, Ruth Abbot, who quickly sees 
that he is no longer deeply in love with 
her. Gresham himself is amazed to find 
that his wound has been healed by a 


cabaret singer. 


F. GRAHAM COOTES 


I^ A VAGUE way Gresham pretended 
business when he took the train for the 
city on Monday, but he could not keep from 
himself the real picture of what he was 
hoping—that at ten o'clock he would find 
himself, in some mysterious way, at a 
table in Trentini's listening to Dora Mid- 
dleman, and all, of course, without any 
deliberate intention on his part. Ever 
since Saturday he had had a pleasant 
sort of dream that sometime, not too soon 
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of course, but any time during the fall or 
winter, he would happen into Trentini’s. 
Some group of men at the club would 
suggest it, and in a casual manner he 
would happen along. Dora Middleman 
would be there, of course, and after her 
song he would nod to her in a friendly, not 
too obvious, sort of way. Then, of course, 
the other men would show interest, would 
ask about her, and he would say: 

“That? Oh, that’s a girl who used to 
ane in ‘You’re Next’.” 

hat was the way men who were fa- 

miliar with the profession always spoke.... 
“A girl, etc.,” as if her name were of little 
importance, but as if they themselves 
were on distant but accepted terms with 
the whole of the '* You're Next" chorus. 

Then, after that, he could drop in there, 
just "'drop in,” of course, every week or 
so, and in the end Dora and he would get 
to be pretty good friends. He could give 
her the sage, friendly counsel of a man 
about town, and her piquant little ways 
would brush away the boredom when he 
was stultified with conventional society. 
Someday, perhaps, he would tell her about 
Ruth Abbot, and her eyes would grow 
big with sympathy and she would pat his 
arm and say, “Never mind, old boy. We 
love you.” Perhaps, he could shape her 
career, give her inspiration, and someday, 
when she was the real idol of Broadway, 
she would remember him as “the man who 
was straight.” 


THAT, in words, was about what he had 
been thinking for two days, and it 
seemed highly plausible, almost philan- 
thropic. Fhe reality, however, was ri- 
diculously different, as reality usually is. 
In theory it was very nice to have a little 
Bohemian friend at a place where one 
“dropped in” occasionally. In practice 
Gresham found that the minute he got 
back to town he couldn't keep away from 
her, and it sounded decidedly sinister. It 
was one thing to sit in the mild, unworldly 
atmosphere of Overbrook and award a 
fantastic gratitude to a distant, idealized 
'osca, and quite another to sit within 
hailing distance of Forty-second Street 
and make a fool of himself over a chorus 
irl. 
j There ensued for Gresham the usual 
debate which takes place when common 
sense combats inclination, and the result 
may be easily imagined. Ten o'clock 
found him at Trentini’s, but very much in 
the clutches of that guilty feeling which 
possesses a person doing something entirely 
contrary to his usual habits and convic- 
tions. He had a half-formed idea that his 
not unusual escapade was already one of 
the jokes of the place. He would not have 
been wholly surprised had the head waiter 
greeted him with a knowing leez, and 
other waiters pomted him out as a lead- 
ing “Johnny.” It was, then, rather an 
anti-climax, when with no air of any mys- 
tery his waiter seated him and put before 
him a menu card the size of the London 
“Times.” In his own mind he had been a 
romantic explorer setting out on a pre- 
carious adventure. To Trentini's, he was 
simply a New Yorker wishing to eat. 
rentini'son a Monday night, however, 
and at that hour, was not an exciting 
lace. Even the orchestra was absent, 
eaving a chill and silent platform with 
vacant music racks. The silence made 
Gresham feel rather foolish. He wondered 


what he was going to do next, but events 
moved quicker than he had a right to ex- 
pect, for hardly had he given his order 
when someone leaned over his shoulder 
and murmured: 

. " Miss Middleman wishes to see you, 
sir. 

Gresham looked up and saw the impas- 
sive but not ünkindiy face of the waiter 
who had served him and Baughman. 

“Miss Middleman?” he asked in ill- 
feigned surprise. 

The waiter nodded. 

“In the small dining-room, sir,” he sug- 
gested, and as Gresham rose he led the 
way through the door by which Fatty 
Baughman had disappeared on the other 
evening. 

If the main room of Trentini’s, however, 
had been a forlorn and silent place, the 
halls on the other side of the door pre- 
sented a vivid contrast, for there Gresham 
found himself in a world of hubbub. 

First was a service bar of dark wood and 
brass grill, not unlike a bank counter, be- 
hind which two bar-tenders with grim- 


jawed, policeman-like faces were exchang- 


ing drinks for some sort of currency which 
seemed of value to waiters. Beyond that 
was a cashier's desk, and beyond that a 
service kitchen, a crowded space of draft 
hoods and copper kettles where two or 
three cooks in not over-clean caps and 
aprons were making a terrible rumpus, 
while from one end of the passage to the 
other arose an unending din of voices, as 
waiters in twos and threes kept up a cease- 
less calling of orders, all apparently 
shouted aimlessly into the air and in no 
recognized language. 

“ Pa-fa-gra—, pa-ta-gra-ta," one voice 
would shout and, in exact mimicry of the 
tones, another voice would answer from 
the depths: 

es » 

Pa-fa-gra—, pa-ta-gra-ta— 

At the end of the corridor, however, was 
a blaze of light, and down two steps to the 
left was the smaller dining-room. 


AS GRESHAM entered, a few quiet and 
plainly dressed parties were seated at 
tables, a cashier with a fountain pen 
clasped to the lapel of his coat was me- 
thodically eating a steak, and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra, chaffing gayly, were 
reluctantly making their way back to 
their duty in the larger room. In contrast 
to the majority of the occupants, several 
performers—three girls in gay-colored 
gowns and one man in evening clothes— 
were giggling at a corner table and, as 
Gresham entered, another party, farther 
away, looked up expectantly. 

In this party Gresham recognized Miss 
Middleman, and with a smile advanced 
toward her, totally unconscious of the 
sensation which, with his thoughtful, dis- 
tinguished face and his evening clothes, 
he was making. 

Dora Middleman, however, was per- 
fectly well aware of the dramatic entrance. 
She saw the girls at the other table fall 
suddenly quiet and watch his passage with 
something not unlike awe, and the mo- 
ment for fer was one of decided triumph. 
In spite of the public success which she 
was having she was still on rather distant 
terms with the other singers. By one of 
those queer clanships which intersect all 
occupations, cabaret singing is allied only 
to vaudeville, which, in turn, has little 
connection with any other branch of the 


“show business.” As coming from a 
standard ‘‘musical show” Dora was re- 
garded in about the same way in which a 
sailor would be regarded among the ma- 
rines, or a stock broker on the produce ex- 
change. By some odd reasoning, the 
cabaret singers, who sang the same songs 
and wore the same gowns, looked down on 
a "chorus girl.” In their own minds they 
were individualists, soloists, and claimed 
distant kinship with concert artists and 
choir singers. 

It was, then, with a very human pride 
that Dora Middleman saw the best-look- 
ing man who had been in that room in 
many a day come toward her table, and 
the instinctive art which was always one 
of the mysteries of her nature caused her 
to heighten the illusion of familiarity. As 
if he had been there every night of his life, 
she made a mock-military salute and drew 
a chair for him beside her. 

"Mr. Gresham," she “Mrs. 


Bender, Mr. Bender.” 
THE two other people at the table looked 


at him, beaming, and for the second time 
that evening Gresham had occasion to re- 
vise his ideas of life in a music hall, for 
more grotesque companions for one of the 
famous Pajama Girls could never have 
been imagined. The man was short, 
lainly-dressed, hard-handed, and friendly. 
n nationality he might have been any- 
thing from a Vermont Yankee to a Rus- 
sian Jew, in occupation anything from 
a stone mason to a master baker The 
woman could have been nothing but his 
wife. Friendly, honest, unaffected, and 
utterly middle-class, Gresham had not 
watched them two minutes before he saw 
that for them the acme of social ambition 
was to sit in Trentini’s, and the essence of 
fame was to be on familiar terms with 
Dora Middleman. The rôle which they 
played for her was shortly to develop. 

Quite like the singers at the other ta- 
ble, moreover, the honest Benders were 
highly impressed with the magnificence 
of Miss Middleman’s “friend,” and the 
stout Mrs. Bender was reduced wholly 
to silence. In her husband, however, awe 
took the form of a violent hospitality. 
Like Fatty Baughman he became imme- 
diately inspired with an ambition to buy 
something expensive. He suggested spar- 
kling Burgundy and, in his honest heart, 
looked forward to paying for it with the 
amazing roll of bills which such men al- 
ways seem to carry, but Gresham vetoed 
the plan. He compromised on a whisky 
and soda, and had some difħculty in per- 
suading the Benders that he really pre- 
ferred it. Reluctantly Bender shoved the 
roll deeper in his waistcoat pocket with 
his short, blackened fingers and called 
the hovering waiter. 

“Scotch and seltzer,” he ordered on 
Gresham's prompting; but this waiter, un- 
like those in the other room, had been 
born and bred within smell of the North 
River, and refused to countenance any 
such talk as that, even for a man in eve- 
ning clothes. 

“One Scotch high," he corrected de- 
fiantly, writing it down, and went away 
with an air which showed that he thought 
it pretty poor business. 

The limit of their inspiration reached, 
the Benders turned to their beer with pain- 
ful obviousness, leaving Gresham to talk 
with Miss Middleman. Dora, at least, 


said, 
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was quick to avail herself of the opportu- 
nity. 

"[ thought you would come in to- 
night," she began directly. 

At the ingenuousness of her words 
Gresham laughed; but he found it amaz- 
ingly refreshing. 

“But how did you know that I did 
come?" he asked. 

The answer came with that same shot- 
like directness. 

“I went to the door and watched for 

ou.” 

* Oh!" replied Gresham, and like the 
monosyllable which he had accorded to 
Ruth Abboton the hillside, into that *Oh 
was crowded one of the most remarkable 
discoveries of his thirty years. It marked 
his first genuine contact with a primitive 
nature. 

For, like most persons of sufficient im- 
portance to have their impressions re- 
corded, Sydney Gresham had become ac- 
customed to lenea as a shield for, 
rather than an expression of, thought. 
That had always been the medium of Ruth 
Abbot, of Marian Stade, even of Celia, in 
their relations with men of their own age. 
If, for instance, he had met Ruth in a 

lace where she might have guessed that 

e would be she would have bitten her 
tongue out rather than let him know that 
she had gone there on the chance of meet- 
ing him. But this girl had stood at the 
door and watched for him. More than 
that, she had had no hesitation in telling 
him so. 


R a second it shocked his sense of 
delicacy; but the idea of a pretty girl, 
and a favorite of the public, standing and 
watching for one is too flattering to re- 
ceive condemnation, and Gresham was 
secretly pleased. 

The arrival of the Scotch and seltzer, 
however, caused a diversion which obvi- 
ated any necessity for an explanation of 
that little “Oh!” Its arrival was also the 
signal on which the whole party relaxed 
and gave Gresham a chance to study what 
might have been called Dora Middleman 
at home. It found her a pleasant, direct, 
and quite wholesome little girl whose 
grammar was good but whose accent had 
a curious trait. When she talked toGresh- 
am himself, it was perfect, and without 
any apparent effort. When she talked to 
the Benders, her accent was not unlike 
theirs, and was curiously reminiscent of 
Gresham’s old Irish nurse. It was as if 
Dora were interpreting between two par- 
ties who spoke different tongues, as, indeed, 
she was. 

Gresham, however, was far from criti- 
cal, for with all his social experience it is 
probable that he had never sat at a table 
with a girl in greater ease and relaxation 
of spirit. Reserved and even shy by na- 
ture, conscious always of imaginary awk- 
wardness, he had never been a man who 
could enter into party gayety, while the 
few girls whom he had really admired he 
had endowed with such idealistic qualities 
that he had kept himself in a constant 
state of anxious and unbecoming humility. 

Now he found himself with a girl who 
could really stir him, but whom no stretch 
of the imagination could make his mental 
or social equal. Naturally, he was not 
cad enough to put it this way. The near- 
est that he could have come to analyzing 
it would have been to feel that he wasn’t 


afraid of her; but still more marvelous 
than that was the realization that here 
was a pretty girl, and a popular girl, who 
was just as glad to see him as he was to see 
her. Like many men of apparent austerit 
Gresham was almost foolishly fond of af- 
fection, affection which he did not know 
how to invite, and in return for that 
simple statement by Dora that she had 
watched for him he would have forgiven 
her far greater laxity in accent than she 
actually practiced. 

Dora, However had not sent for Gresh- 
am simply to give him an opportunity 
of talking with the Benders, and she 
seized the earliest opportunity—indeed 
she created the earliest opportunity—to 
talk to him herself. 

“Well,” she asked, turning suddenly in 
a way that utterly ignored Mrs. Bender, 
“did you get over your party Friday?” 

Gresham laughed. He knew that sooner 
or later one or the other of them must re- 
fer to that affair. He had certainly done a 
mountain of thinking about it himself, 
and to have Miss Middleman open the 
subject rather relieved matters. 

“Yes,” he replied at length. Then he 
added, slowly and tentatively, “‘for you 
see I really did go to the country on Sat- 
urday.” 

He looked Dora squarely in the eyes as 
he said it, and her eyes fell. He knew by 
that that she realized now the injustice 
which she had done him in misunderstand- 
ing his first allusion to the country. Yet 
neither was her expression contrite, for in- 
stead of a parry she launched a shot so di- 
rect as to be almost clairvoyant. 

“ Did you think of me, in the country?” 

Gresham gasped, for he had thought of 
little else and, besides that, the little singer 
had at first shot done the thing which 
Ruth Abbot had struggled all the after- 
noon without being able to do. Gresham 
was artist enough to recognize epic sim- 
plicity when he saw it and man enough to 
give truth for truth. He granted Dora the 
satisfaction which Ruth had not earned. 

“Yes,” he replied, *I thought of you a 
great, great deal.” 

The girl drew in her breath sharply, 
then recovered herself. 

“Did you, honest?” she asked, as 
pleased as a child. "I'll tell you some- 
thing,” she added, leaning forward; “Pve 
thought of you, too, every single minute 
since that night and if you hadn’t come in, 
I'd have been so disappointed I couldn't 
have sung.” 


RESHAM had heard of the actress 

temperament and made allowances 
for it, but the statement, nevertheless, 
both exalted and worried him. He had 
an impending feeling that the real event 
of that other evening, the pretended mar- 
riage, would come to the surface in a ver 
short sequence, and just how Miss Mid. 
dleman regarded this he became supremely 
anxious to know. 

That knowledge, however, he was not 
destined to gain, for at the moment a very 
small page in buttons came up, touched 
his cap, and announced: 

“Your turn, Miss Middleman.” 

The page was very deferential to the 
singer for the same reason that the waiter 
had been insolent to her companion—both 
were secretly in love with her—but Miss 
Middleman gave him scant attention. 

“In a minute,” she replied, without 


looking around, for, like all actors, the 
prospect of performing in public seemed 
to give her no apprehension whatever. 

The Benders, indeed, seemed more con- 
cerned with her promptness than she, for 
with beautiful tact they arose in order to 
give her a minute alone with Gresham. 

“See you Friday, Dodie,” they an- 
nounced with conscious affection, and 
Dodie made no attempt to delay them. 
She was still concentrated on Gresham, 
and not until he arose did she give any 
sign of obeying the summons. She stood 
up beside him then and acted as if about 
to take hold of his lapel. At the same time 
she explained the necessity of the Benders. 

“Look,” she said hastily, “‘I can’t see 
you when I come back. The girls are not 
allowed to sit with a man at the tables 
unless there are ladies there.” 

This was a sign of the ponderous moral- 
ity of Trentini’s, and Gresham accepted it. 
“Well, can't we go somewhere else—for 

er?" he suggested. 

he girl's face brightened, but, the 
pase appeaTing again, she was obliged to 
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| send for you," she answered has- 
tily, and rushed up the stairs. 


(GRESHAM lingered enough to make 
sure that the Benders had realized 
their ambition to pay all of the check, 
then started back through the halls. 

Now, however, he found the main room 
much as he had expected to find it earlier 
in the evening. The theater crowds had 
come in and the place was again a mass of 
bright-colored gowns, nodding heads, 
bustling waiters and chattering sound. 
The orchestra was playing Miss Middle- 
man'sintroduction—to-night the song was 
*"TheGypsy Trail"—and even as Gresham 
entered a sudden silence fell on the place, 
for Dora had left the orchestra platform 
and was advancing slowly into the room. 
To see her there with all eyes turned 
toward her gave Gresham an odd self- 
consciousness. It seemed as if all the 
diners, like the employees of the place, 
must know of his connection with her; but 
no one gave him the slightest attention, 
for even the waiters were listening to the 
song, their sudden inactivity being part 
of the half-conscious drama of the place. 
Inless than a week, Dora Middleman had 
been elevated into one of thosequeer, tran- 
sient celebrities with which every New 
York winter is studded, and the staff of 
Trentini's, quick to catch public taste, 
had, as it were, made her the event of the 
evening. 

Even since the previous Friday the 
change was noticeable, for then she had 
had to capture her audience, while now she 
had an audience which had already made 
up its mind to be captured. 

For this song Dora was dressed in a 
simple but quite mature evening gown 
trimmed with black, her hair was arranged 
higher on her head, and even her voice 
had more of the open, professional quality. 
There was a wildness, almost a luring 
boldness, that she put into the gypsy song. 

And with Dora’s resumption of her art 
Gresham was caught again with that ex- 
ultant, romantic thrill which he had felt 
at first sight of her. The three days which 
had passed had been, in his contemplation, 
three ages, and in them the actress, as 
such, had been quite lost to sight. She 
had blended into the person, and toward 


the person Gresham had felt merely a fan- 
tastic gratitude which merged into affec- 
tion. Now, seeing her as she had first caught 
his eye, he was again seized with that first 
thrilling and even detached inspiration. 
He did not join in the applause which 
followed the close of Dora’s song. That 
would have seemed too cheap, too bla- 
tant. He waited until he could catch her 
eye, and nodded in sympathetic appre- 
ciation. She saw his nod, and smiled in 
reply, but in a general rather than a per- 
sonal way, then left the room in that girl- 
ish, skipping sort of breeze which made 
one of the features of her performance. 
‘Gresham smiled as he saw her go, and 
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* Did you, honest?" she asked. 


awaited developments. Over the room be- 
gan again that clatter and rush, that hum 
of conversation and crash of music which 
made the usual tone of Trentini's; but to 
Gresham the evening was finished. He 
pulled at a cigarette awkwardly in the 
manner of a pipe smoker who finds little 
satisfaction in it, then paid his check and 
went out. 

Dora was waiting for him in the corridor 
in the same dark suit and hat that she had 
worn on the automobile ride, but with a 
very different air from the one she had had 
on that night. She was once more the 
smiling, friendly Dora that she had been 
at the Benders' table, and her street cos- 
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“PU tell you something,” she added; 


tume fitted the attitude nicely. In her 
well-cut suit and trim, modish hat she 
might have been any rather daringly- 
dressed débutante who by a special dis- 
pensation had been allowed to go out with 
him for the evening. 

As they gained the street she slipped 
her arm into his and accepted ladly 
the suggestion that they walk to Mont. 
gomery's. It was not the place which 
Gresham would have chosen in other cir- 
cumstances. It was, in fact, one of the 
places which Mabel Ryder had suggested 
vainly on the other evening, but it was one 
of the very few where they would be al- 
lowed to remain as long as they liked. 


“Tve thought of you, too, every single minute since that night” 


Montgomery’s, in short, was a slightly 
duller Trentini's. It was one of those places 
to which people refer with a knowing grin, 
but where you might sit for a dozen nights 
without seeing anything which could not 
be seen in any large restaurant. To-night, 
in fact, this gilded den presented the grizzly 
spectacle of perhaps fifty people supping at 
tables and a poor orchestra hammering 
out Dvorák's * Humoresque.”’ 

The waiter put before them a menu 
which might have been plagiarized line for 
line from that at Trentini's, but Dora was 
not dismayed. Her brief career in a 
restaurant had heightened rather than 
palled her interest in menus, and she 


studied this one with an air which was 
almost professional. She ordered ''crab 
meat Louis” and the waiter departed con- 
tent. Here was a lady of taste. 

Gresham could hardly have been called 
discontented himself. 

"You sang just as well as ever to- 
night," he began. “It was great." 

Miss Middleman smiled, but she did not 
linger on it, for as in the case of most 
people the things in which she really ex- 
celled were those which interested her 
least. She seemed, indeed, far more con- 
cerned with Gresham's appreciation than 
with her performance itself. 

“I saw you watching me," she replied 


with the directness which Gresham had 
found both charming and disconcerting. 

Gresham, however, could not long con- 
trol that insatiable curiosity which was one 
of the mainsprings of his existence and, in- 
deed, of his genius. He made no reply to 
her remark, but sat watching her with an 
expression half searching, half humorous. 

Te was not Dora’s nature to stand it for 
long, and she broke in with mock pettish- 
ness. 

* What makes you look at me so?” 

Gresham accorded her the honesty 
which he always preferred. 

“T am trying to make you out,” he re- 
plied. 
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The idea of being a mystery appealed 
naturally to the little chorus girl, and she 
smiled in a way which was meant to 
heighten it but which would not have 
heightened it to anyone less determined 
to be mystified than Gresham. 

“What do you mean—the story of my 
life?" she asked. : 

That wasexactly what Gresham wanted, 
although he might not have expressed it 
so, and he nodded, actually hoping that he 
was going to get it. Miss Middleman, 
however, played his own game of silence. 

"Well," he suggested at last, "what 
about the story of your life?” 


"THE girl looked away for the moment 
and played with the menu. Her face at 
first rather shadowed, then her brow 
puckered dramatically and Gresham had 
a strong suspicion that whatever story he 
got would not be the real one. He had 
too much imagination himself not to know 
fiction in the making. He saw all the 
signs of a * mysterious past," and it rather 
relieved him that Dora put aside the 
whole matter. 

“You don't really want to know,” she 
answered at last in a much more thought- 
ful tone than he had ever heard her use, 
and Gresham found it both kindly and ex- 

edient not to press her. Then, as usual, 
et manner of continuing the subject took 
him quite off his feet. 

“What is the story of your life?" 

orem laughed aloud at the fairness 
of it. 

“Irs very simple,” he replied; “ thirty- 
two years old, architect by trade, single, 
white, and native of New York City." 

* Oh, I know all that," Dora replied. 

Gresham looked up. 

“How did you know it?” 

“Guess.” 

By this time, however, Gresham had 
gathered an insight into his companion’s 
methods of thought. ` 

“Asked Fatty Baughman?” he haz- 
arded. 

“Of course,” the girl laughed. “And I 
also know that you are very clever and 
very fashionable and belong to the Van 
Winkle Club.” 

Gresham’s face clouded. 

“No,” he protested, “I am not very 
pem and I am not in the least fashion- 
able." 

He did not even want to leave the mat- 
ter there. It could not be emphasized any 
too soon. 

“Not in the least,” he repeated, trying 
to make a joke out of it, but yet a joke of 
which the point would not be lost. “I’m 
not a club man in the sense you think. I 
am nothing but a poor and hard-working 
citizen." 

'The girl did not seem to be convinced, 
for her eyes were mocking. 

“It’s too bad about you," she replied. 

* No, I mean that," said Gresham, very 
much in earnest. “If you think I'm im- 

ortant—and rich,"—he had said it before 
e meant to, but he had to blunder on— 
“you must get that idea out of your head." 

The actress, however, saw the point and 
grabbed it. She became relentless. 

* And you think I want to marry you 
for your money?" 

ever after that moment did Gresham 
underestimate Dora Middleman's pene- 
tration. He blushed scarlet, but he made 
a fair attempt at a laugh. 


“Of course not,” he lied bravely. 

Miss Middleman's reply might have 
meant any one of a dozen things. 

“You needn't worry about that.” 

The tone was not hard but yet it was 
not playful, and Gresham felt very much 
of a cad. He wished reinstatement and 
he was too much of a man to go about it 
in any but the most honest way. 

“Tam sorry I made you think that,” he 
said simply. 

Dora laughed in petting good nature. 

“Oh, don't let it bother you,” she re- 
peated and patted his hand openly across 
the table. Nevertheless, Gresham did not 
regain that attitude of calm condescension 
which he had unconsciously assumed 
earlier in the evening. 

“But I really do wish that you would 
tell me something about yourself," he re- 
sumed in a far humbler tone. 

The tone, indeed, must have appealed 
to the girl's natural kindliness for she 
granted what she had first refused. 

"You knew that I was in 'You're 
Next'?" she asked simply. 

Gresham nodded. “And before that?” 

“That was the first—in New York. 
Before that I was working in Chicago.” 

Gresham knew enough of stage talk to 
understand that "working" meant play- 
ing and he waited for her to go on, but she 
had little more to say. 

"And that's all," she concluded ab- 
ruptly. “I’ve been at it ever since I was 
sixteen." 

“ But what do you mean to do?” Gresh- 
am asked. ''You must have some plans 
for the future, some ambitions?" 

The girl smiled without much interest. 
She had heard the question before. 

“To be a Sarah Bernhardt, do you 
mean?" 


ER tone was the hardest and weariest 
that she had used yet, but Gresham 
refused to accept a rebuff. 

“Why not?" he insisted. “Or a Fritzi 
Scheff or a Julia Sanderson? I’m not just 
saying this to please you, but I do know a 
little of the game, and the minute I heard 
you sing I thought you had an unusual 
power of pleasing people. That's what 
success on the stage means." 

The girl shook her head. 

“I don't kid myself,” she replied and the 
unusualness of the expression made Gresh- 
am realize how little slang she generall 
used. “‘I just simply haven't got the suit. 
I'm making a hit o! chis now, but what's 
a hit in a cabaret? To-morrow it'll be 
some other girl with a new line of stuff, 
and then I'll be a back number." 

The run of her argument had, however, 
given Gresham a suggestion. 

“Tell me," he said, “where did you get 
the idea of wearing that simple dress and 
singing old-fashioned songs? Was it 
yours?" 

Again the girl looked away with that 
same apparent reluctance to reply. 

"Why?" she hesitated. Tod you 
think I didn't make it up myself?" 

“That’s just what I wanted to know,” 
replied Gresham eagerly; "for if that 
didn’t show the stuff I don't know what 
does.” 

The little singer remained silent for a 
long time, tracmg patterns on the table- 
cloth with her fork. 

* No," she said at last. “That wasn’t 
mine. It was gotten up by—a friend.” 


Something in her tone told Gresham 
that the " friend" was not a fellow actress, 
but his interest was too keen to be touched 
with pique. : 

" Well, anyway, he knew what he was 
about," he affirmed. “It was a man, 
wasn't it?" 

Miss Middleman smiled dryly. 

“Yes, it was a man." 

“An actor—a theatrical man?” 


ORA would not have been herself 
could she have answered directly such 
a question as that. 

“What makes you so curious?" 

But Gresham could also be direct on a 
matter that really concerned him. 

“ Because," he replied, “everything in 
your work is of interest to me, and, be- 
sides that, I admire the man." 

His sincerity was very evident and Dora 
did not put him off. 

"Yes," she replied slowly, “it was a 
theatrical man," and then, as if reaching 
the very apex of her confession, she con- 
cluded, “it was Hugo Nelson!" 

Gresham almost hated himself that he 
had not an idea who Hugo Nelson might 
be, so evident was Dora's pride in the 
great name, but his ignorance confessed 
itself. 

"Oh, yes,” he stammered vaguely. 

His companion, however, saw that the 
name meant nothing to him, and without 
rancor explained: 

“ Perhaps he’s not as well known in the 
East, but in the West he's one of the big- 
gest men in the show business. He has 
hve or six acts on the road all the time. 
He owns part of the Lyra in Chicago and 
he books all the acts for the Morpheus 
Circuit." 

Even this meant nothing to the New 
Yorker, but he could make it appear as if 
it did. 

“But can't he push you along?" he 
asked. ''Can't he give you a chance?" 

The girl shook her head decisively. 

“I don't ask any chance of Aim." 

Gresham pondered, for he thought that 
he had struck the proverbial situation in 
the "show business"—the young actress 
and the powerful manager to whom she 
would not be “under obligation." 

“I see,” he said slowly; “he’s that kind 
of a man.” 

The actress looked up quickly. “What 
kind of a man?” Then she comprehended 
and laughed. 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “you don't know 
how funny that is. Hugo Nelson wouldn't 
hurt a fly. Aren't you going to eat any- 
thing?" 

The crab meat Louis had, indeed, ap- 
peared very opportunely for her purposes, 
and Gresham had to follow her cue if not 
her example. 

He lit a cigar and watched the girl, who 
was now utterly absorbed in her supper, as 
if they had not been discussing her past, 
her present, and her future. He did not, 
indeed, introduce the subject again, even 
during the drive in a taxicab to the now 
familiar lodgings. 

Their parting at the steps, however, was 
far more friendly than the previous one. 

"When am I going to see you again? ' 
asked Dora with her usual promptness. 
“To-morrow?” 

“Probably,” laughed Gresham, and the 
laugh was directed largely at himself. 

Miss Middleman (Continued on page 74) 
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A story a month by this writer 


Annye's Ma 


By Jack Lait 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HENRY RALEIGH 


* Don’ git noisy. Vaudeville headliners ain’ nothin’ in my young life. Youse ain't 
the first act what plays this joint an’ there'll be a hull lot more after youse” 


HE genesis of the property man 
is an abysmal mystery, not only 
to you outsiders who pay to see a 
show, but to us insiders who 
would pay not to. 

The acrobat is a hardy flower, planted 
in the Turner Halle, nurtured through vis- 
ible night rehearsals and developed to flo- 
rescence with the purchase of three suits 
of green tights and one handkerchief; the 
manager is born (Omaha or Odessa) and 
butterflies into winged bloom by the 
warmth of the copper’s club chasing a 
scalper off the sidewalks; the actor, who 
is also of the theater, has no graduated 
progress into the maturity of being, but 
naively insists that he can act—and there 


are not enough managers to convince one 
actor; the stage carpenter has driven a 
nail; the scene-shifter has driven a truck; 
the box-office man was a royal admiral in 
a past existence, and has the seagoing at- 
tributes of a pirate with a salt-water con- 
tempt for a landsman flying two dollars; 
the usher has tried on a uniform and it fits 
him; the press agent is a raucous liar— 
it’s a gift. 

But in what obscure incubator is fledged 
that versatile egg with a round head, that 
general specialist, that jerry to all trades, 
that blundering bonehead boob, the prop- 
erty man? 

He is called many names, but he never 
hasone. Heis Props. Be he young or tall, 


be he middle-aged or married, be he Pres- 
byterian or vegetarian, he is never more 
than two things— Props and a good union 
man. He must be one to be the other. So 
he is both. Even that doesn't make him 
well balanced. 

Be it known to all men that if Props 
wanted to work no one man could contain 
him. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment if a property man who wanted to 
work ever arose. There would be no limit 
to what he could do if the union didn't get 
wind of it and interfere. However, this is 
about vaudeville, not chimeras. Yet, 
vaudeville is itself a bit of a chimera— 
fifteen minutes of Melba, sixteen minutes 
of the Musical Walri (more than one mu- 
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sical walrus), and a week to get over both. 
Any business that can use on even terms a 
Guinea singer and a Guinea pig is, shall be, 
must be, a chimera—or what have you? 


"THE vaudeville trouper is an impecu- 
nious dog. He carries nothing but a 
stick of No. 11 cheek-bone ocher, a deed 
to a square mile on Long Island, and re- 
sentment against the booking agent. 
For everything else he uses he writes 
ahead. That document is known as a 
Property Plot. It comes, postage due, to 
the stage carpenter, who leaves it where 
the property man will find it if he looks 
there. Ín that event Props will read it if 
he is in the humor. It will inform him of 
what the turn that sent the plot will re- 
quire a week from the following Monday 
in order to give a performance. Every 
item in the plot is a “prop.” An artificial 
pansy may be a prop; two horses may be 
two props. The range of props is from a 
roulette wheel to a rosary; from a baby to 
a bolo; from an aéroplane to a telegraph 
blank—anything can be a prop except a 
conscience or your great-aunt. 

All these articles are stipulated by com- 
mercial nomenclature and special 
qualifications suggested by the atmos- 
phere, the subtleties or the imbecili- 
ties of the act. No forty theaters 
could have one tenth the things called 
for in any plot. What the house does 
eventually supply, if Props is sober 
and got a tip last time the act per- 
formed there, is usually borrowed. 
The manager equips him with a block 
of passes, which he gives to clerks in 
furniture stores for the use of Louis 
XIV settees, to antique dealers for 
the use of the battle ax of chivalry, 
to the bartender across the street for 
four fingers, or to the cut-rate ticket 
shaver for ten cents on the dollar. 

By Monday morning, when the 
talent oozes in, he has collected a piti- 
ful little heap of miscellaneous rub- 
bish, so that if he has not procured 
a tabouret for the magician's gold- 
fish bowl he can at least offer him an 
ice box or a rocking chair. In addi- 
tion, he has brewed the liquid factors 
of our arts—weak tea for wine, strong 
tea for whisky. His thunder sheet 
hangs ready to let loose the wrath of 
the heavens, and in the left pocket of 
this overalled Aladdin rest the instru- 
mental gurgle of the nightingale and 
the hoarse coo of the artificial jackass. 
Ring up the curtain, the show will 
now go on. 

Monday morning is a period of 
petulance, lament, blasphemy and 
frenzied preparation about a vaude- 
ville house, which need not be here 
detailed, as DeQuincey, the well- 
known hophead, told all there is to 
say about panic and overnight jumps 
in “The Flight of a Tartar Tribe» 
The orchestra leader is puffing to get 
harmony between the tall soprano and 
the baritone comic, but they are mar- 
ried; the headliner is explaining to 
the carpenter where he is all wrong, 
all wrong; trunks are banging in, and 
the juggler is telling the oboe-blower 
how, when he played in Austria,— 
well, it was all different; the trained 
mongooses are taking exercises and 
the untrained contralto is taking cold 
because the alley door must stay open 


to let in the English ventriloquist’s lug- 
gage and the American dancer’s baggage. 

rops, a string-faked banjo between his 
teeth, a stuffed owl in his left hand and a 
statue of Cupid in his right, is strolling 
lethargically toward the dressing-room of 
the monologist, to make plain that hams 
must smoke their own cigars, these being 
perishable props and therefore not plot- 
able. 

When all the acts have disorganized the 
orchestra, informed the manager that un- 
der no consideration will they go on be- 
cause their names are displayed outside 
the theater in type of ignominious and in- 
sulting dimensions, set up their sweet- 
hearts' photographs on their dressing ta- 
bles and mailed themselves last week's 
salary in a money order addressed to a se- 
cret post-office box in New York, they en- 
gage in that amiable pastime known as 
catch-the-property-man. He is elusive, 
but is eventually cornered. All the ten 
acts, I f each by a committee of 
from one soubrette to nine men, demand 
simultaneously to know “How about my 
props?" Whereupon he, having a rich dis- 
regard for actors and others lower than he 


In a minute and a half Props 

was out of that door with that 

picture. He could explain later. 
He was in a hurry 


in the profession, tells them: “ Yez sent in 
i prope'ty plots, didn't yez? All right. 

hem props! be there before yez get 
there. On yer way." 


IN THE theater which this story is about 
to single out, the property man was 
above and beyond the average. How he 
had become a property man, why he had 
become a property man, even when he had 
become a property man, nobody knew. 
The manager of the theater had found him 
there. He went with the lease. The union, 
not the management, assigns property 
men. 

He requisitioned his passes weekly, and, 
since he rarely sold more than most of 
them, he was slightly more honest than 
his brethren. He had been known to fur- 
nish an act with nearly everything it called 
for. And his props frequently got good 
notices from the critics, who called them 
*'investitures." So when Hill & Dale, vet- 
eran vaudevillians, approached the thea- 
ter with their new sketch act, their hearts 
beat light and free. 

Hill, who was the husband of Dale, a 
towering figure in his field, wrote the plot 
on hotel stationery, with which vaude- 
ville actors are generous, and set out 
the desired properties, with which 
vaudeville actors are lavish. The 
plot, designed to serve the manager 
for his programing and “billing,” the 
stage carpenter (sometimes called the 
stage manager) with his scene require- 
ments, the leader with his musical 
order, and Props with the shopping 
list of stage notions, read as follows: 


Those Nifty Artists 
Wilbur—HILL & DALE—Annye 
In their refined new vehicle 
“A DAUGHTER’S DASTARDLY 
DEED” 

(Pathetic sketch; two principals; 
151; min.) 


OVERTURE: “Mother.” Verse and 
chorus, vamp till entrance. 

Scene Puor: Kitchen in 2; door CU, 
window LU, street backing. 

Prop Prior: 1 kitchen stove, shiny; 
2 kitchen chairs, neat but not nobby; 1 
kitchen table, four legs and drawer; 1 
checkered tablecloth, fringed but not 
frayed; 1 rag carpet, not ragged; 1 stove 
poker; 1 small coal shovel and other stov- 
ical accessories, miscellany, etc.; 1 litho- 
graph, Mary Pickford, Roosevelt, or se- 
lected subject, to relieve bareness of wall; 
1 portrait middle-aged elderly lady, affec- 
tionate-looking, gray hair, neat frame. 

(Stove DR; table C, with cloth on and 
chair at each end; litho on wall U, 6 feet 
from floor; photo old lady hung above 
door.) 


In English all this meant that the 
scene was to be set to the depth of 
the second entrance (‘‘in 2"), which 
contemplated that the back wall stand 
about eight feet from the curtain line. 
There are four entrances through the 
stationary wood wings, at intervals 
of four feet “up stage" or back from 
the proscenium. The capitalized sym- 
bols signify: C, center; L, left; R, 
right; D, down; U, up. Down is toward 
the footlights, up is from the foot- 
lights. Left is the audience’s right, 
stage markings being determined by 
the player’s position as he faces the 
house. 


Therefore, Hill & Dale wanted 
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stock scenery set to a depth of 
eight feet back of the outer cur- 
tain, portraying an atmospheric 
kitchen, with a stove to their left 
toward the audience, a clothed 
table in the center of the scene, 
a window behind them to their 
right, a homely chromo in the 
center of the wall and a portrait 
of a benign, matronly woman 
hanging above the door behind 
them and slightly to their left. 
The orchestra instructions meant 
that the song, “Mother,” played 
to the length of one verse and 
one trip through the chorus, 
would introduce them, and was 
to be continued in piano strain 
until the first appearance of one 
of the players through the en- 
trance, when it was to stop ab- 
ruptly, without finishing out the 
measure. 

Hill & Dale were in a far-off 
city when they sent in their com- 
prehensive, ambitious and op- 
timistic account of what they 
would like to have and where 
they would like to have it. Props 
opened their letter in due form, 
and in due time ambled forth to 
see what he could do about it. 

The theater had a stove poker, 
so if he could find a stove to match 
it his heavy work would be fin- 
ished, and he could stop at Jake’s 
Place to help the bartender roast 
the current Bill, which did not do 
justice to its props, as artistic a 
jumble of junk as had ever been 
gathered on a single stage. The 
life of a property man has many 
disappointments. He goes tohuge 
efforts to procure a pickle jar, and finds 
that the wizard takes flags of all the war- 
ring nations out of it, getting only a faint 
ripple, whereas if he threw it at his assist- 
ant it would be a scream. 


ROPS found a stove. It was a fancy 
base-burner in its declension, and might 

have cost hundreds of dollars before peo- 
ple learned how to warm up a parlor. For 
a poverty-punished kitchen range it struck 
the inspired property detective as the last 
gasp. He issued a pass to the owner and 
conscientiously made entry in hislittle book 
as follows: “To 1 stove—7 passes.” He 
couldn’t find a rag carpet, but for only two 
passes he traded in the use of an imitation 
Oriental that wept aloud toAllah. He gota 
lithograph from a printer free—a bock-beer 
goat. It had been a cruel day's work. 

Next day was just as tight. One of the 
other acts on the bill had specified a new 
auto tire. Props tried several cars, but 
found all the spares chained on, so he bor- 
rowed a wagon wheel. Another team 
called for Vassar pennants to deck a col- 
lege-girl's dormitory scene. Pennants are 
pennants. So he got two marked ''Ce- 
ment Show” and six inscribed “Oklahoma.” 
That killed that day. And day after da 
died just like that—somethin Aedes | 

nything done, had earned repose at 
Jake's. And, since Hill & Dale were fa- 
vorite headliners and it looked like a big 
week to come, the market for passes was 
bullish and Props couldn't afford to waste 
any in satisfying the temperamental whims 
ot h perpunctilious hams. 

Monday morning dawned dismal and 


The sinning wife and the forgiving husband in a melodrama which, in 
Jack Laits story, is brought to a strange climax by the property man 


sloppy. The troubadours poured in drip- 
ing and sore. A couple of trains were 
ate, a couple of trunks were lost, the 
strong man hadn’t slept well, the sister- 
act couldn’t book week after next, the 
trap-drummer had a cramp in his elbow, 
the manager had a hangover, the nearly- 
human chimp had a baggage-car flea— 
it was a regular Monday morning in a 
reilit vaudeville theater. 

ill & Dale, lugging little Dale Hill, 
just old enough to be ornery and not old 
enough to make it a three-act, tumbled 
moistly ipto dressing-room A, threw their 
wraps on the zinc make-up table and read 
their mail. Nothing in that mail has bear- 
ing on the events of this tale. But an in- 
coming actor’s mail cannot be hurdled. One 
must go around it or plow through it. It 
consists of nine announcements from Ital- 
ian restaurants to the effect that spaghetti 
is a specialty, and professional trade is re- 
spectfully solicited; seven boarding houses 
making Inosn that rates obtain for the 
profession—airy rooms, elegant table; a 
dealer in second-hand costumes stating he 
doesn't care when he is paid, it is a pleas- 
ure to deal with artists; suggestions from 
two theatrical papers that a drop of ink 
makes millions think; a request from the 
lady's brother to get him out of jail in a 
distant city where he was sobbed by the 
police, though innocent—it will never hap- 
pen again if they pay his fine this last 
once; notice from the White Rats Actors 
Union and Associated Actresses of the 
United States, Mexico and Canada, that 
unless back dues are paid they cannot vote 
for High Chief Exalted Rodent; printed 


slip from the management that the word 
damn” must not be used “during” per- 
formance, as this theater caters exclusive- 
ly to ladies and gentlemen—also, don’t 
take dressing-room keys out of theater. 


HE little fellow was asleep on a trunk 

by the time these diverse documents 
had beet discussed and digested, and the 
headliners strode to the center of the stage 
to demand an accounting; punish the 
guilty, and make each plebeian actor know 
is place. From billboard type to stage- 
door salute, the headliner demands pre- 
fermertt and “reco’nition.”” He is a mar- 
tinet on and a snob off. If business is good 
he crows; if it is light he asks you what can 
you expect from such a soused manager 
and such a pinhead press agent. He wants 
plenty of room to swell himself, plenty of 
air be he unbelts to the stage carpen- 
ter, and plenty of attention when he tells 
the leader that the slide trombone is too 
forte. Even when not wearing his fur coat 
he insists on obeisance and genuflection. 
So, when Hill talked down to and Dale 
iped up at the crew, none said them nay. 
he scenery was let down. Hill tossed it a 
look with the slant of an eye and said it 
was rotten but it would do. The elec- 
trician leaped for the marble board and 
jusgled switches at Hill’s command until 
e had just the right formula blending 
whites, reds and ambers in the footlights 
with two open floods of green from the 
wings to effulge the spirit of a kitchen at 
eventide. Then Hill went to it with the 
director, complaining with wringed hands 
that while the theme (Continued on page 87) 
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The Hammering Hammonds 
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FATHER AND SON—GREAT ENGINEERS 


John Hays Hammond—senior and junior. In this picture the young man is showing his father how an **air wave" can propel 
and steer a torpedo against a hostile battleship. These two men are both tremendous believers in the value of energy in business 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND and 
John Hays Hammond, jr. are 
engineers. The father started out 
in life with five hundred dollars, a 
bride, and a desire to go down into 
the depths of the earth in search of gold 
and precious stones. In due time he came 
to the surface as a millionaire and an en- 
gineer with a world-wide reputation. 

The son began with a good education 
and a dream that he could stand on shore 
and, by use of wireless “waves,” propel 
and guide tremendous torpedoes so that 
they would sink the battleships of any 
fleet that might attack this country. To- 
day he is in a fair way to collect three quar- 
ters of a million dollars from the United 
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States Government for the purchase of his 
one hundred and thirty secret patents em- 
bodying all the details of the Hammond 
system of wireless torpedo control for 
coast defense. 

'They are the hammering Hammonds. 
Their careers show strikingly that, no 
matter how brainy a man may be, the 
keep-at-it schedule is the only sure path to 
success. The father’s first fee was for ex- 
amining and reporting on the prospects of 
a mine in Colorado. He found it worthless. 
Other and older mining engineers told him 
he was wrong. But he stuck to his posi- 
tion—and proved it! 

Officers of the United States Army 
laughed at the son's declaration that he 


could propel and guide torpedoes by wire- 
less. The boy was only twenty-three— 
and they had ben hunting for such a pro- 
jue since 1886, and had not found it. 
hree years later he put some of those 
officers aboard one of his surface torpe- 
does and sent them five miles out to sea, 
guiding and propelling the craft from 
fre exactly as the ‘officers signaled to 
im. 


JOHN, senior, who rediscovered King 
Solomon’s mines, was educated at the 
Shefheld Scientific School at Yale, and at 
the Royal School of Mines in Freiberg, 
Saxony. He worked for Cecil Rhodes in 
South Africa, and now owns mines, water- 
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wer sites, oil fields and plantations in 
oth hemispheres. John, junior, who now 
is developing secret improvements in the 
use of wireless, followed his father at Shef- 
field and Yale, but he did not go to Frei- 
berg. Instead, he put up a laboratory on 
a high bluff near the Hammond summer 
home at Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
settled down to work. 

These picturesque men have done ex- 
traordinary things because of the family 
trait of recognizing no obstacle as insu- 

erable. Each regards the other with 

oundless admiration. When the photo- 
graph here printed was taken, John, 
junior, remarked laughingly: 

* At last I am featured in big-class com- 


pany.” 


John, senior, replied: 
N I feel honored.” 
ow, as to the father: His career can be 

divided into three distinct periods—his 
first years, when he worked and operated 
in this country, Mexico, Central America 
and South America; seven years, from 
1893 to 1900, in South Africa, where he 
was consulting engineer for Barnato 
Brothers and later for Cecil Rhodes; and 
the time following his return to this coun- 
try in 1900. 

S He began by boring down to the bot- 
tom of the Rocky Mountains, then yielded 
to the lure of promised riches in Mexico. 
He got some of the riches and several nar- 
row escapes from death. Whenever he got 
tired of one mine, and wanted to realize 

rofits on the richest ore, he used to pack 
1t on mules or haul it in wagons across the 
American border. On one such occasion 
he was detained on the Mexican side of 
the frontier after nightfall by an old man 
and three of the old man's sons. He 
proved so entertaining while he ate supper 
with them in the midst of their rifles, re- 
volvers and knives that they did not mo- 
lest him. The next morning, however, be- 
fore they let him resume his journey, the 
old man told him: 

* We're going to let you get by. But 
step out here and see what we could do to 
you if we wanted to." 

His four hosts then took their rifles and 


'gave him an exhibition of straight and 


. 


trick rifle shooting that would make the 
finest marksmanship act on the present- 
day vaudeville stage look tame. It was 
said that Hammond was the only miner 
who had escaped robbery at their hands. 


ICHER than when he went into Mex- 
ico, he proceeded to Central America 
next. Somebody told him of a fine “‘ pros- 
pect" in the depths of a forest in Hon- 
duras. 


He went out to look for it, found it, 


lost his trail on the way back, was seized 
with fever, and was nursed back to health 
by a native woman in a hut which he had 
reached after crawling several miles on 
his hands and knees. 

Having accumulated fortune, fame and 
adventures in this hemisphere, he struck 
South Africa, where he showed the Barnato 
Brothers how to do a lot of new things 
with gold and diamond mines. He showed 
them so much that Cecil Rhodes went 
after him. The big, lanky Englishman 
outlined Hammond's new job thus: 

“Go up the east coast and find King 
Solomon's mines. After you find them, 
test them out and report to me whether 
they are worth reopening." 


Hammond made the long journey, lo- 
cated the old workings, and found that the 
surface had hardly been scratched, and 
that untold wealth was still in the mines. 
As a result of that trip, the ancient quar- 
ries of King Solomon are being operated 
to-day at an immense profit. 

Just to show that escaping death was 
one of his long suits, the now famous en- 
gineer found himself under sentence of 
death as a result of the Jameson raid— 
with which performance, by the way, he 
was not in sympathy. He was sentenced 
to be hanged, but he finally escaped by 
paying a fine of one hundred: and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

While he was confined in jail in the 
Transvaal, waiting either for death or for 
liberation, he became so ill that he was al- 
lowed to go to his home, where he was 
kept under heavy guard. There were 
Boers in his yard, on his front porch, in his 
parlor and in his bedroom. As an indica- 
tion of how he impresses all classes of men, 
it may be well to note that, when he was 
well enough to go back to his cell, the 
pud guards laid aside their guns and, 
orming a circle around him, drank a toast 
to his health. 

Later, he returned to the United States 
and Mexico. The late President Diaz 
once said that John Hays Hammond had 
done more for the industrial development 
of Mexico than any other foreigner. Inci- 
dentally, on one of his trips to the Mexi- 
can capital, he electrified the street rail- 
way system of that city. 


AMMOND is as kind as he is capable. 
Once in a little town in Porto Rico he 
saw a native woman carrying a child with 
frightfully deformed feet. To a physician 
in the Hammond party the engineer said: 
“Doctor, if you examine that child and 
find that there is any possibility for its re- 
lief, I'll pay all the necessary expenses. 
Something ın that woman's eyes appeals 
to me." 

Two days later the woman and her 
child were sent to New York, where the 
deformed feet were cured. Hammond 
footed the bills. 

Hammond has studied business and pol- 
itics, and arrived at interesting conclu- 
sions. He is a protective tariff Republican; 
but he believes that every great industry 
which is helped by protection should be 
under federal incorporation, and should 
let the public know how much money it 
makes as a result of this protection. He 
wants to do away with the possibility of a 
corporation profiting largely by protec- 


tion and yet complaining to the American 


a that it makes no money. 
is various jobs and connections are 
manifold. He is president of the National 
League of Republican Clubs, with a mem- 
bership of 1,500,000; was the first presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Pro- 
tection of Immigrants; is a member of the 
executive committee of the National Civic 
Federation, and was president of the 
World Court Congress. He writes articles 
for scientific magazines, delivers lectures 
at the leading universities of the United 
States, and belongs to dozens of clubs and 
organizations. 
o-day he works as hard as he did when 
he was twenty-five. For recreation he 
plays golf, rides horseback and sails a 
acht; and he has a record for big game 
hunting in all parts of the world. His 


offices in New York are the mecca for 
mining men who want straight informa- 
tion on mining subjects. 


[NTRODUCING the son: When John, 
junior, was ten years old, his mother, 
returning from a trip to Europe, brought 
him an expensive Swiss clock. Four hours 
later the was found in the playroom, 
and on the floor, arranged in orderly fash- 
ion, were the disintegrated works of the 
clock. 

When questioned about his vandalism, 
the boy explained that he wanted to see 
what made the thing go. He also inti- 
mated vaguely that he had ideas of his 
own about how to make it go better. John, 
senior, smiled benevolently, and said he 
was glad to see such originality in John, 
junior. 

That was the beginning of the junior 
member’s career as the Christopher Co- 
lumbus of why things do move. He began 
to be regarded by the family as a person 
who someday would accomplish great 
things. He began to believe it himself. 
And, in order to make it come true, he got 
very busy with childish experiments. His 
schoolmates “‘kidded” him a good deal, 
but he kept up his industrious interest in 
wheels, chains, electricity and air. 

He took out his first patent when he was ` 
eighteen. This was for a new style of pump. 
He discovered a man who had been work- 
ing on the same principle. They went into 
partnership; young Hammond was busy 
with his studies, the partner had no prac- 
tical turn, the company blew up, the part- 
ner went to a madhouse, and John, jun- 
ior, proceeded to graduate from Shefheld 
and Yale. 

As soon as he got out of college he put 
up the laboratory at Gloucester and got 
down to the business of perfecting his sys- 
tem of wireless control of torpedoes. That 
he had to take out one hundred and thirty 
patents, and that he worked on the propo- 
sition almost seven years, is proof enough 
that this young fellow had tackled a big 
job. He was busy day and night. Balls 
and card parties had no charm for. him. 
Sometimes he worked forty-eight hours on 
a stretch, after which he would sleep twen- 

hours. But his fevered pursuit of his 
object brought its reward. 

his torpedo of Hammond’; is really a 
surface craft which can carry one thou- 
sand pounds of the highest explosive and 
travel at about fifty miles an hour. When 
several army officers—'"' doubting Thom- 
ases” all of them—at last were prevailed 
upon to visit Gloucester, Hammond, lead- 
ing them to his wireless station, said: 

“If you take these glasses you will see 
a bamboo pole which I have set upright in 
the water three miles out at sea. It is up- 
right because one end of it is weighted. 
I propose to hit that pole with this torpe- 
do nine times out of ten." 

The officers took the glasses and saw the 
feat accomplished. 

“Now,” pursued the inventor, “if you 
gentlemen will get on the craft and wig- 
wag to me, while you are on it, in what di- 
rection you want to go, when you want to 
Stop, and where you want to strike, I'll 
carry out the directions." 

They consented rather reluctantly. 
Hammond, by manipulating wireless 
waves against the delicate machinery of 
the torpedo, steered them as they directed 
through the sailing vessels and other craft. 
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After that the War Department began 
to sit up and take notice. A few months 
ago Representative Sherley of Kentucky, 
chairman of the Fortifications Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, put into his bill for coast 
defenses an item of three quarters of a 
million dollars to purchase all the inven- 
tions and patents covering what is con- 
ceded by military authorities to be the 
newest and deadliest engine of modern 
warfare. As this is written, leaders of 
both House and Senate say there is no 
doubt of the proposed purchase being rati- 
fied this summer by both bodies of Con- 
gress. Incidentally, the inventor pre- 
viously had been offered larger sums of 
money by foreign Governments, but as a 
patriotic American he preferred to have 


his discovery go to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


"THE junior, like the senior, plays a good 
k 


game of golf when he has time to thin 

about it. Also, he is known as a crack 
swimmer. When he was experimenting 
with his torpedo, and was having himself 
sent out to sea on it by one of his assist- 
ants, his family objected, saying there was 
no sense in his taking pach risks in the 
winter time and on stormy nights. How- 
ever, he relied on his aquatic abilities— 
not to mention his confidence in the tor- 
pedo he had invented. 

'The secret of the hammering Ham- 
monds' success is found, in great measure, 
in the fact that they are always busy. 
With one thing done, they start out in hot 


pursuit of another. The energy of senior 
and junior is about the same. Pach thinks 
the brain of the other is the more power- 
ful. There is only one great difference be- 
tween them. The senior likes politics, and 
the junior does not. 

When John, junior, was in Washington 
going through the tedious routine of wind- 
ing up the sale of his torpedo control sys- 
tem to the Government, he remarked fer- 
vently: “Td rather do two years of hard 
research work than have to go against the 
Government’s red tape system.” 

But when it comes to hammering, 
these two are leading exponents of the art. 
They have demonstrated that, if a man 
will hammer hard enough and often enough 
and straight enough, he can build magnifi- 
cent things. JAMES HAY, JR. 


Newspaper Paragrapher Mayor of a Big Town 


J. E. HOUSE 


A baseball reporter, dramatic critic, newspaper paragraph writer who is mayor of 
Topeka. Some of his bits of wisdom are reproduced in the accompanying article 


“WF I AM elected, I will do as I please.” 

It was with this as the principal 

romise in his platform that Jay E. 

ouse, baseball writer and dramatic 

critic, was elected mayor of Topeka, 

the capital of Kansas. His majority was 
twelve hundred votes. 

Since his election over a year ago he has 
never deviated from the policy outlined 
in his platform. He did not claim to be an 
advance agent of the millennium. He has 


not been. But he has done as he pleased, 
and in doing so is giving Topeka one of the 
best administrations it ever received. 
House is a new kind of politician. When 
he makes a political move he is bluntly 
outspoken, and tells why. To him nothing 
is more despicable than so-called bunk, 
fiddle-faddle, flapdoodle, and fol-de-rol. 
He believes the American public has tired 
of the candidate who boot-licks in order 
to obtain office. He therefore refuses to 


indulge in it. House is a second Andrew 
Jackson in removing officials. He has dis- 
charged office holders from policemen up 
to city attorney. He alwaysgives the same 
reason for the removals. 

“They were pernicious in attempting to 
defeat me,” he says. 

Those opposing House endeavored to 
drag the wet and dry issue into the cam- 
paign. One pastor accused him of being 
directly associated with the brewers and 


* 


^ 


of casting slurs upon women that were 
nothing less than insults. 

The preacher took some of the para- 
graphs from his column and attempted to 
show the element of insult in them. Fol- 
lowing are some of House's paragraphs: 


“The elderly woman gets her pleasure 
going to funerals. 

The Atlanta man who recently traded 
off his wife for a keg of beer was a good 
judge of both women and beer. 

“Marriage is the longest sentence a jus- 
tice of the peace can impose.” 


But against the solid opposition of the 
reachers, the temperance unions, and 
adies’ societies, he was elected. 
Although his enemies declared he would 
openly permit the sale of liquor in Topeka, 
he has done exactly what he promised. To- 
eka has been closed *'as Ber as a drum." 
Before his election he declared he would 
make it a desert for intoxicants. He has. 


Interesting People 


Aside from being one of Topeka's most 
successful mayors, he is its best baseball 
writer. Every day for twelve years when a 
ball game has been played in Topeka he 
has been at the press box. 

When he was elected mayor, he contin- 
ued in his capacity as baseball writer. Be- 
ing an ardent fan, enamored of the game, 
writing up one is to him more pleasure 
than work. 

His paragraphs are syndicated in sev- 
enty of the largest papers of the United 
States. So with his newspaper para- 
graphs, his syndicate writing, his baseball 
stories, his dramatic criticisms, and his 
letters to weekly newspapers on political 
questions, coupled with the office of may- 
or, he is a busy man. » 

The rush of his duties sometimes neces- 
sitates his writing for the newspapers while 
in the mayor's office. When not giving 
his attention to the city's business, and in 
spare moments, he thinks up his ideas and 
puts them into words. 
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Here is some of his philosophy: 


“What a city needs more than any- 
thing else in its governmental function is 
more plain horse sense and less fiddle- 
faddle. 

“Making money is a business; saving 
it is an art. 

“T am for what people want, or think 
they want, about once in ten times. I can 
imagine no greater calamity than that of 
permitting the ‘pee-pul’ to-have exactly 
what they want, or think they want. 
When I am for a thing I am for it because 
in my best judgment it is the right thing. 
Get under the hide of the man who says he 
is for a thing because the people want it 
and you will find a hypocrite or dema- 
gogue. : 

" For twelve years and three campaigns 
the Republicans endeavored to ruin Bryan 


peucraly But Wilson did it in six 
months by appointing him Secretary of 
State.” CHARLES B. HOYT. 


Farmer Boy stays Home and makes a Fortune 


FRANCIS M. JONES WITH PONTIAC LASS—THE MIRACLE COW WORTH $10,000 


This young man owns 140 animals valued at more than $250,000. His whole business is the result of ideas and 
perseverance. His story reads like a romance—but the secret of his prosperity is nothing but his own goòd sense 


HIS is a romance of real life— 
the biography of a farmer boy 
who had the pluck and persever- 
ance to make a great dream come 
true. 

On the hills of Oneida County, New 
York, three miles from Clinton, a few 
years ago lived Francis M. Jones, the son 
of a farmer struggling for a meager liveli- 
hood. One of young Jones’s daily tasks 
was to milk, morning and night, the red 
cows of his father’s herd; but he felt con- 
tempt for such common stock and cher- 
ished an ambition to own some animals of 
better breed. He broached the idea to his 
father; but the elder Jones, a farmer of the 
old school, promptly rejected it. Cows 
were cows in his sight. 

But Frank clung to his scheme. He read 


live-stock papers and kept on pleading 
with his father. He could make some 
money if he had some Holsteins; he was 
sure of it. He was equally sure that there 
was no profit to speak of in common cattle. 
At last the father yielded. Frank might 
do as he pleased, he said, but he had no 
faith in the project. 

They announced an auction. The 
neighbors came, shaking their heads at 
what seemed to them a rash act, and 
bought the herd, thirty head, and that 
night the big barn stood empty. Frank 
hastened to a stock farm the next day and 
bought two spotted black-and-white heif- 
ers of excellent pedigree, for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, and joyously drove them 
home. The farmers saw him trudging 
through the dust behind his cows, and 


scoffed. They anticipated dire disaster 
for Farmer Jones. 

But Frank tended his cows through the 
winter, and the next spring bought seven 
calves, bringing his investment up to 
$1,400, which, remember, was the total 
amount staked on his enterprise. 

Then came lean and anxious years at 
Spring Farm, as Frank called the home of 
his miniature herd. He was obliged to 
wait for his animals to reach maturity; 
but through those trying times he never 
faltered in his faith. The heifers grew bi 
and sleek. He always fed and Saed 
them with his own hands; he groomed and 
petted them, and coaxed milk from them 
in prodigious quantities. And, between 
these tasks, he studied every book that he 
could find on cattle, and devoured every 
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live-stock journal from cover to cover. 
He experimented with various kinds of 
feed with tireless patience and mastered 
every detail of his business. 

His reward came even before he recog- 
nized it. One of the two heifers that he 
had driven home so proudly was the moth- 
er of a little creature that he christened 
Pontiac Lass. 

The young dairyman bided his time, 
meanwhile weighing the milk and keeping 
a careful record, which told him that his 
cows were extraordinary, and that year by 
year their milk production steadily in- 
creased. Above them all stood Pontiac 
Lass, his favorite. Her yield was almost 
incredible. Jones kept his own counsel 
until he was convinced; then he sent to 
Cornell University and asked for some 
dairy experts. 

Trained herdsmen came and began a 
seven-days’ test of Pontiac Lass. They 
milked four times a day— morning, noon, 
evening, and midnight. There was little 
sleep for Jones. As nervously as a candi- 
date awaiting the election returns, he 
haunted the Parm where his pet placidly 
chewed her cud, and where at noon or by 
lantern light the strangers computed the 
butter fat. 

'The seventh day came. The figures 
were completed—more than forty-four 
pounds of but ccand the excited herds- 
men proclaimed that the world record had 
been broken by Pontiac Lass. Not by a 
narrow margin, either, but by more than 
two pounds. They showered congratu- 
lations on Jones, who seemed not sur- 
prised at all. 

“I knew it months ago,” he said. “ Keep 
on! Let'ssee what she'll doin thirty days.” 

Followed more sleepless nights, for the 
tension greatly increased. Jones knew 
now that a fortune was hanging in the bal- 


ance, but he had faith that Pontiac Lass 
would not fail. On a Sunday morning a 
nervous and excited group stood about the 
scale waiting for the last Commie bucket 
of milk. It was weighed, the table of fig- 
ures was footed and a cheer arose that 
echoed through the big barn and brought 
the lazy, prostrate cattle to their feet. 
Another new world record—17174 pounds 
of butter, or about four pounds more in a 
month than the average Ámerican cow 
produces in a year! 

The Associated Press flashed the news 
from ocean to ocean, and startled dairy- 
men and cattle fanciers read it and asked, 
“Who is Jones?” Soon they began to ar- 
rive at Jones's farm, doubtful and suspi- 
cious. They demanded a re-test, thinking 
that some drug had been used to stimu- 
late the cow, or that some fraud had been 
perpetrated. “It wasn't possible," they 
said. 

“Go as far as you like," said Jones 
affably. 

They stationed a guard about Pontiac 
Lass day and night, and in a few days all 
doubts were dissipated. Pontiac Lass 
calmly took the remaining world records 
in turn—6o days, more than 308 pounds 
of butter; 9o days, more than 426 pounds; 
100 days, more than 465 pounds. Other 
animals in the herd broke other records for 
cows of various ages. 

A new era dawned for Frank Jones and 
his family. The moment that Pontiac 
Lass became the champion the value of 
the whole herd, by this time about sixty 
cows, appreciated enormously. aoe be- 
came wealthy overnight. airymen 
flocked to the farm eager to buy animals 
akin to the world’s greatest cow. When 
the neighbors read in a newspaper that 
Jones had sold a cow for $10,000 they 
opened their eyes; and when a bull went a 


few days later for $6,000 they were almost 
paralyzed. They even began to entertain 
the idea that the raising of fancy live 
stock might be a good business for them to 
engage in. One of them leaned over 
Jones’s fence and inquired the price of a 
spotted calf that poked an inquisitive nose 
between the boards. 

“I don't care much about selling her,” 
pes replied; “but if I do the price will 

e not less than $10,000." 

They don't speak slightingly of Frank 
Jones in that locality nowadays when they 
see his automobile pass. He has 140 ani- 
mals, valued at considerably more than 
$250,000. Pontiac Lass still retains the 
championship. 

Jones’s cows are bovine aristocrats. 
Their lives are heavily insured, and at the 
first sign of illness a veterinarian hastens 
to attend them. Almost any animal in the 
herd is worth as much as a house and lot. 
On the hilltop stands a fine mansion, one 
of the fruits of Frank Jones's'* mad whim.” 

To illustrate how the value of the herd 
leaped when Pontiac Lass gained the 
world championship, we may cite the case 
of her first calf, born several years before 
she became famous, and sold iy Jones for 
$150. With the arrival of universal hon- 
ors, he bitterly regretted that he had 
parted with the calf, and the buyers were 
correspondingly jubilant. 

Jones resolved to regain the animal at 
any cost. His opportunity occurred when 
the calf, by this time full-grown, was put 
up at auction. Its value was recognized 
and bidding was brisk, but Jones raised 
every offer. The bids advanced to three, 
five, ten, fifteen thousand dollars, and at 
that figure the son of Pontiac Lass again 
became the property of Frank Jones and 
went back to live at Spring Farm. 

PAUL C. WILLARD 


A Woman Hotel Manager who forbids Tips 


HE has probably put more decrepit 
hotels and restaurants on a profit- 
able running basis than any other 
woman in the world. She has 
shown big business how to feed its 

help and keep them happy. She began her 

life work by making an Eden of vineyards 
and orange groves out of three thousand 
acres of man-forsaken mining land in Al- 

eria. . . . All of which are merely dif- 

fient ways of saying that Mrs. V. V. 

Farone, of New York City, has a passion 

for efficiency. 

If ever a woman had a divine call to 
business, Mrs. Farone is the one. Here in 
America we are not unused to the type of 
woman that wields the wealth her hus- 
band won in business to force a reluctant 
recognition from “high society." But 
Mrs. Farone gave up a high position in 
the British social world to follow the call 
commercial to far lands. 

Her father was the late F. Mitchell- 
Henry, F. R. S., M. P., famed in science, 
politics and philanthropy. Among his 
friends were such men as Disraeli, Glad- 
stone and John Bright; at Kylemore Cas- 
tle, Galway, his Irish home, he enter- 
tained the late King Edward and Queen 
(now Queen Dowager) Alexandra, as well 


as the present king before his ascension to 
the throne. Because of his wife’s death, 
his daughter usually was hostess. She was 
duly presented at the Court of St. James. 

From such a background this girl 
stepped into business. Still in her teens, 
she was traveling in Africa when one day 
she came upon a vast deserted mining 
tract in Algeria. 

“Why is this?” she asked—and was 
told that the mining prospects had pe- 
tered out because just as good ore could 
be obtained more handily. She slowed her 
horse down to a walk and took counsel 
with herself, reviewing many things she 
had learned through her father’s extensive 
reclamation of Irish bog lands. 

The next boat to England bore a girl 
with a vision. She persuaded the com- 
pany which owned the losing African in- 
vestment to give her full charge of it. 
Then she rushed back. 

The land had little vegetation save cork 
trees, with their valuable bark unstripped. 
Five hundred men were set to work rip- 
ping open the virgin soil with great steam 
plows to prepare it for the production of 
grapes, oranges and other fruits that 
thrive in dry climates. 

Soon Mrs. Farone ran smack up against 


one of the most immovable things in the 
world—a Government. It appeared that 
the English company had bought the land 
from a native, but France, which controls 
Algeria, had seen fit in her imperial wis- 
dom to collect the purchase price all over 
again. Even this was not enough! One 
day as the overseer was riding across the 
estate she saw French agents at work 
stripping bark from the cork trees. Mrs. 
Farone protested—vainly; she saw the 
Governor of Algeria—without satisfac- 
tion; and then started a law suit against 
the French Government. She smashed all 
precedents by winning it, tool 

In eight years Mrs. Farone had con- 
verted the abandoned mining prope 
into one of the finest estates in the Dark 
Continent. Then she sought new worlds 
to conquer. À moribund hotel in the city 
of Algiers was turned over to her; by a 
thirty-second degree application of econo- 
my and courtesy, in one year she converted 
it into the most popular English hostelry 
north of the Sahara. 

Mrs. Farone then returned to England; 
but she refused to remain there. Business 
and social eminence do not mix in Albion's 
classic isle. So she set sail for America. 

Her reputation had flown before her. 
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A New York hotel manager who allows no tipping. She enforces her rule, too. Read and see how she does it 


As soon as she landed, Mrs. Farone was 
enlisted to show the wives of several New 
York millionaires how to run their house- 
holds. In each case she took full charge of 
the home, from marketing to entertaining, 
from laundry to fuel, and sliced every item 
of the budget down to minimum. Then 
she explained how it had been done, and 
gave instructions as to how it could be 
kept up. Thousands of dollars were saved 
in almost every instance. One home that 
had been scientifically reorganized several 
times before had an extra three hundred 
dollars a month slashed from its budget. 

After these several fliers in domestic sci- 
ence Mrs. Farone was commandeered to 
straighten out the affairs of a big Philadel- 
phia estate. Then the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company hired her to organize its 
welfare work and reorganize its commis- 
sary department. She showed remarkable 
genius for both jobs. 

For the last few years Mrs. Farone has 
devoted herself to putting hotels, restau- 
rants and apartment houses in New York 
City on a paying basis. She has never had 
a failure. Just now she is managing the 
Madison Square Hotel, which is really a 
hotel-club-apartment-restaurant combi- 
nation of five buildings running into one 
another. Perhaps its mightiest bid to 
fame is that it has got rid of the “tipping 
system"—something which no other big 
hotel in New York has ever been able to 
do. The four hundred rooms in the hotel 
are always full; the two restaurants are 
well patronized, and the Advertising 
Men's Club, quartered there, swears by 
Mrs. Farone to the last of its eleven hun- 
dred. members. 

Mrs. Farone never likes to talk about 
herself or her work, but she is always 


ready to discuss the no-tipping system on 
which her hotel is run. 

“No hotel can offer uniform service to 
its guests as long as tipping survives," she 
told me. ‘‘Servants are bound to give 
their best service to those who give the 
largest tips, and almost ignore those who 
give no tips at all. A perfect hotel should 
be just a big home. You should make the 
guest feel you are more interested in his 
presence than his pocketbook.” 

“ But can you keep your servants satis- 
fied?” 

“ Absolutely! When the no-tipping rule 
went into effect here the wages of the 130 
employees were raised $10,000 a year. 
Then we have a Christmas fund. A guest 
who wants to express appreciation to the 
servants may contribute to this fund on 
going away. At Christmas time the regu- 
lar tenants all give something. So we have 
a holiday distribution of several thousand 
dollars.’ 

“Do the servants never find out who 
are the largest contributors to the fund, 
and give service accordingly?” 

“ Positively not! The only persons who 
see the contributions are the bookkeeper 
and myself. As soon as they are received, 
the contributions are sent to the bank to 
be kept until Christmas. 

“No system of tipping could be as fair 
as this. Usually a guest, on leaving the 
hotel, tips the waiters or waitresses, the 
porter and (in the case of a woman) the 
chambermaid. The cook and the kitchen 
help, who may.have done more for the 
guest's enjoyment than anyone else, are 
left out. Our system includes all the 
servants." 

“ Are you certain that some guests don't 
tip secretly?" 


“Yes, for several reasons. In the first 
place, we tell each guest who comes here 
that we do not permit tipping, that we are 
paying $10,000 a year extra to protect him 
or her from this annoyance. Most of them 
understand at once, and join the spirit of 
the hotel. 

“One day a guest said to me, ‘Of course, 
you don't expect us to take your no-tip- 
ping rule literally. Everybody tips in 
New York, you know. So I have just 
tipped one of the waiters.’ 

*** Very well,’ I replied. ‘I shall have to 
ask you for your room.' * You really don't 
mean that,' he exclaimed. I told him that 
I did, and at once. But after a talk he 
came to see the logic of my stand, and 
kept his room—and his tips. 

“I am confident that if a guest were se- 
cretly giving tips he would sometime brag 
about it, and I would hear of it sooner or 
later. Or if one servant were getting tips 
theothers would find it out and tell on him. 
We check up on this matter carefully, and 
I am sure of my ground in stating that 
tipping has been done away with here." 

Mrs. Farone believes in holding every 
dollar to *'strict accountability." She has 
made a world-wide record for efficient and 
economical management. 

“What has contributed most to your 
success?" I asked her the other day. The 
busy Englishwoman looked up from a pile 
of papers on her desk. 

“ Business has always fascinated me," 
she said quietly. ‘‘I have studied my peo- 
ple to find out their needs, and then | have 
studied my business to find out the most 
economical way to supply these needs. 
"That's all!” 

Yes, that is all—in any business! 

MERLE CROWELL 


Three Stories of Will Power 


FIRST PRIZE 


Climbed to the Top, Fell, and 
Climbed Again—Still Higher 


WAS born to a family in which there 

had never been any college graduates, 

in Boston, Mass., in 1866. I was given 
a grammar school education, then allowed 
to go to work. In 1882 I determined to 
study medicine. 

I entered Yale College with the small 
sum of thirty dollars, and was graduated 
in good standing. Later I was graduated 
in medicine from Yale University, paid all 
my bills, and left for New York hospital 
work with $2,000 in the bank. 

I served two of the large hospitals in 
New York City. I then came to an inland 
city, started the practice of medicine, 
became attending or consulting surgeon to 
three large hospitals, owned and operated 
a private hospital of my own. 

The reader may appreciate into what 
despair I was plunged when, in 1908, on 
account of overwork, I was suddenly 
stricken with a clot on the left side of my 


brain, and found myself paralyzed and . 


speechless at the age of forty-three. 

At first my right side was completely 
paralyzed. It can be appreciated what 
this means when I say that I was and 
still am right-handed, and that my special 
work was surgery. I could not walk, talk, 
or feed myself, and was completely crushed 
in spirit. I had the advantage of the very 
best medical skill in the country; but 
these availed me nothing. I found I must 
do it myself, by my own will, patience, 
and with continued and reiterated efforts 
must train my palsied hand, foot and 
tongue to perform their former functions. 

I knew it was best for me to leave all 
sympathy behind, so I went from place to 
place, but always among strangers, and 
resolutely taught m elf anew the ordi- 
nary things of life. One special day I was 
one hour late in coming to an appointed 

lace: it had taken me one whole hour to 
utton my left cuff in place with my right 
hand. 

I wrote letters home that took me two 
hours to write twenty-five words, but I 
wrote with my right hand, and I still do. 
Several times I walked so far away from 
my friendly abiding places that I had to 
lie down every few rods beside the dusty 
road, and I walked miles that way. 

I got so I could handle myself; but it 
was necessary for me to regain my confi- 
dence in myself, and after I could talk, 
use my hand and walk with a little limp, I 
returned to a place near my old home 
where I had a couple of colts which I pro- 
posed to break. I did break them, drove 
them in the country, and brought them 
into the city when I returned to work. 

I forced myself to go among strangers, 
to talk with them when my heart wasin my 
mouth for fear that I could not command 
the right word to answer. 

When I was taken sick, I resigned from 
all my clubs and medical societies, think- 
ing I should never be able to enjoy them 
again. Since I have returned, I have been 
reélected to them all. I am attending or 
consulting surgeon to the same hospitals 
to which I was formerly attached. 
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That you may know to what extent my 
right hand has regained its cunning, last 
October I operated upon a young man 
who had been accidentally shot in the ab- 
domen, receiving twelve gunshot wounds 
of the small intestines, operated upon him 
successfully, taking the hundreds of fine 
Lembert sutures necessary, with my right 
hand. 

I believe that by my will I forced my 
self to regain the use of the almost totally 
paralyzed limbs and tongue, and to regain 
my professional place, won with so much 
difficulty, and snatched from me so sud- 
denly. Again, that you may know that it 
is not merely my friends who have appre- 
ciated me since my return, a record of my 
collections will show that more money 
was paid me, for professional services, last 
year than the year before I was taken sick. 

K. V. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 
With Body Helpless, this Man’s 
Spirit Conquered a Living, 
and Earned Peace 


A YOUNG man was hurrying along the 
mail platform of the Union Station, 
St. Louis, one morning seven years ago. 
An eighty-pound sack of mail came hur- 
tling from a car door like a missile from a 
gun, and the man and the mail sack went 
down in a heap. 

Thus it was that A. E. Rump had to give 
up his work, his ambition, every joy and 
hope, and lie helpless in his bed with the 
specialists’ final word in his ears: "You 
will never again be able to move any part 
of your body except your arms.” 

There was nothing laid by for the day of 
adversity, so his frail wife undertook to 
carry the burdens of the family. It was 
then that the stricken man's thoughts 
turned to the telephone. A special appa- 
ratus was arranged for him to use the 
telephone as he lay helpless upon his back, 
and his cheerful voice, his alert mind, and 
his painstaking attention to details all 
helped him build up a magazine mail order 
business that took most of the burden of 
providing from his wife's shoulders. Then, 
when things began to look a little brighter 
in this house of misfortune, his wife's 
health gave way, and she died. 

The helpless man did not yield under 
this second blow. He was indomitable. 
“My wife is in heaven,” he said, “and I 
will finish alone the fight we started to- 
gether; I will keep the faith.” 

He never speaks of his affliction unless 
questioned, but never declines to discuss 
it. He never complains or bewails his hard 
lot, but dwells upon it simply and briefly 
as he would the inevitable. 

To talk with him over the telephone 
one would never dream that he had met 
with misfortune. Having set about to win 
a victory of mind over matter he has de- 
veloped his mind by reading, and in order 
to force out the subject of his affliction he 
has filled that treasure house with ‘fine, 
helpful, serene thoughts. “I give you my 
word," he once said, “I do not think of 
my affliction for days at a time.” 

CULLEN A. CAIN 


THIRD PRIZE 


Little by Little a Frail Girl Got 
Back Her Health and Won 
a Great Victory 


TWELVE years ago I was engaged to 
be married, and was as happy as any 


girl could possibly be. 


On the afternoon of July 2d I took a 
train to visit my sister. The trip resulted 
in an accident. I was thrown between the 
seats, the back of my seat striking me on 
the head near the neck, jarring my spine 
and causing concussion of the brain. 

I was taken back to my home city and 

laced in the hospital. In a few days I 

ost control of my neck and suffered intense 
ain at both ends of the spine. My neck 
ecame powerless. 

For nearly four months all sorts of 
treatment were tried. All this time the 
best man in the world was spending the 
best part of his salary in railroad fare to 
see me, and the day that should have been 
our wedding day saw him sitting beside 
my bed holding my hand through dreadful 
hours of pain. 1 begged him tolet mebreak 
our engagement; but that blessed man re- 
fused emphatically to be freed, and de- 
clared that even though I must spend the 
rest of my life in bed, I belonged to him, 
and only death could separate us. 

When things seemed at a standstill, I 
urged my physician to let me sit up in a 
chair, although I couldn't sit up in bed. So 
I was carefully placed in a bi px padded 
with pillows, and in spite of gripping the 
arms of the chair with my little birdlike 
claws, I sank limply over like a tiny baby. 

But the next day I was ready for another 
trial, and after many weary days of effort 
I could sit alone propped up in the chair! 

Then I wanted to walk, and when my 
doctor stood me on my feet while the nurse 
supported my head by cupping her hand 
around the back of my neck, I would have 
dropped to the floor, but they held me up. 
M back had no strength in it. 

till I insisted on a daily trial. And 
will prevailed at last! I could slide along 
the wall of my room, supporting myself 
against it. 

By this time five months had dragged 
by, and my physician had me removed from 
the hospital and placed in an electrical sani- 
tarium where X-rays, violet rays, static 
electricity and massage were used on me, 
in all five treatments a day. 

Finally, one glorious day, I took the 
nurse’s hand from the back of my neck and 
walked a few steps alone, head up bravely. 

From that day I walked unsupported, 
the distance gradually being increased un- 
til I could walk six blocks with careful 


steps. 

o the amazement of my friends all 
over the city who had sympathized with 
me, I gradually regained my old strength, 
and on the fourteenth of the following 
February I was married to the man who 
had inspired in me the will to triumph 
over weakness; and for eleven years and 
more he has guarded me, until to-day I 
am the mother of a son; and, although not 
robust, I am far from being a cripple. 

L. R. VAN S. 
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“‘Campbell’s for dinner, 
For supper, for lunch— 
Eating this soup 
Is what gives me the punch!” 


You gain real vigor 
and energy from 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You get the strengthening properties of the rich meaty 
stock made of selected beef. And combined with this you 
get the valuable tissue-building material which is supplied 
by choice vegetables, beside the vegetable salts which aid diges- 
tion and regulate the blood. 


White potatoes, sweet potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, to- 
matoes, and "baby" lima beans are among the thirteen different 
vegetables we use in this inviting soup. 


We flavor it with celery, parsley and other delicate herbs. 
And we add a sprinkling of “alphabet” macaroni to increase the 
attractive appearance. 


Have this tasty Campbell “kind” again today, 
and you will realize more than ever that it is as 
wholesome and nourishing as it is delicious. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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115 Miles of 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust ~y 
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Sherwood Ave., Phila. Pa, 


Treated with “Tarvia-B” 


Tarvia 


in Philadelphia— 


HEN William H. Connell, 

the present chief of the 

` Bureau of Highways of Phila- 
delphia, took charge four years 


ago, miles of worn out and neg- 
lected macadam were be- 
queathed him by the outgoing 
administration. 


Today Philadelphia can boast 
macadam roads as fine as any 
in the country. 


The reports of the Bureau of 
Highways tell how the work 
was done. There was careful, 
patient rebuilding and patch- 
ing and then systematic sur- 
face treatments with bitumi- 
nous materials. 


Booklets free on request. 
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Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before tax- 

ayers as well as road authorities, The 
rie Company has organized a 
Special Service Department, which keeps 
up to the minute on all road prob- 
lems. If you will write to nearest 
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New York 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
THE PATERSON MFG. Co., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Salt Lake City 


Halifax, N.S. 


Tarvia was chosen for 115 
miles. 


WHY? Because Mr. Connell 
had successfully used Tarvia in 
the Borough of the Bronx, 
New York, and felt that he 
could depend on the material. 


He was not disappointed. The 
results in the Bronx, and Phil- 
adelphia tell the story. 


Tarvia was the first material in 
the field for solving modern 
road problems. ‘There are 
years of experience on thou- 
sands of miles of roads avail- 
able to every user of Tarvia. 
Is your town progressive? Is it a 


'Tarvia town? If not, write our Service 
Department about your road problems. 


Address our nearest office. 
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office regarding road conditions or prob- i 
lems in your vicinity the matter will È 
have the prompt attention of experi- : 
enced engineers. — This service is free : 
for the asking. i 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, = 
this Department can greatly assist you. = 


Boston 
Detroit 


St. Louis 
Birmingham 
Seattle Peoria 
Montreal Toronto 
Sydney, N.S. 


HCA ATMS 
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The Cinderella Stuff 


(Continued from page 15) 
time finding you,” she said. “I’ve been 
on your PES er a couple of weeks. I tele- 
phoned your office and they told me you'd 
gone. Finally I went up there and got one 
of those frozen-faced dolls to loosen up 
enough to look up your home address for 
me. I went there and found you'd moved. 
But the landlady gave me this address. 
So here I am." 

“Just in time, Miss Banks. I guess if 
you'd come here to-morrow you'd found 
me gone." 

“Gee, is it as bad as that?” She gave 
him a glance full of understanding, of 
pity, and of sympathy. So warm and 
nemus it was that it quite undermined 

is self-control. 

“Say, I don't suppose I ought to tell 
you," he said, “but it was your picture 
that brought me the little blue card in my 
pay envelope. We couldn't find an 'after 
taking' face to match up with yours. We 
had our artist painting over all sorts of 

hotographs, but we couldn't get one to 
ook like you. I guess there's something 
about you that's derent itg your eyes, 
I think. Well, the old man kept getting 
madder and madder. Finally he got 
worked up to the point where he just had 
to tie a can to me. I been looking for a 
steady job ever since. I've got work to do 
from time to time, but nothing's lasted. 
Somebody's got their fingers crossed on 
me. I’m sliding down-hill so fast I can 
feel the bottom now." 

“Oh, I'm awful sorry, Mr. Jack. And 
I'm the cause of it. It's up to me to get 
you out of this." 

“Cheer me up by telling me how you 
got on so fine." 


"FT'HERE isn't much to tell. I studied 

stenography, took to it like a cat to 
fish, and now I'm a high-speed artist and 
getting paid accordingly." 

* You look like an awful lot of money, 
sister. Where did you get the peach 
bloom? And whose anti-thin compound 
you been using? You couldn't pose for a 
‘before taking’ picture now.” 

“No, I'd have to be an ‘after taking’ 
picture now, wouldn't I?" 

The remark electrified him. Suddenly 
he was shot through with his old energy 
and enthusiasm. ‘‘Say, you could be an 
‘after taking’ now, and then they could 
use the pair of them. Gee, but you’re a 
lucky girl! Don’t you hear that hundred 
calling to you?” 

“T wouldn’t go near that place for dou- 
ble the money after the way they treated 
you, Mr. Jack.” 

* But you'd give them the finest ad they 
ever got. And don't you see, sister, maybe 
it might put me back with them." 

“T hate to think of your going back with 
that fake bunch. They ought to have the 
police after them. Why don't you get a 
decent job, Mr. Jack?" 

“Tt’s hard to get a decent job without a 
coat on your back, Miss Banks." 

She leaned forward impressively. “I’ve 
got the idea. I’m going up and gather 
in that hundred, and I’m going to lend it 
to you. Then you’re going to buy a whole 
new outfit and a whole new set of different 
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Op en dmi and near nei bbar are no reason 


"for not asking 7 Thomas Chalmers to ‘sing 


Everyone is glad 
to hear the won- 


derful voice of 


Thomas Chalmers 


They will be equally glad to 
hear Edison's Re-Creation of 
Chalmers’ voice, as one cannot 
be distinguished from the other 


Read what critics say after 
hearing this test made 


“Unless one watched the singer’s lips it was quite 
impossible to determine from the quality of the tone 
whether Mr. Chalmers was singing or whether he 
was not, the tone of the Re-Creation being exactly 
like his own living voice in every shade of tonal 


color.” — Pittsburg Leader, February 4, 1916. 
“Mr. Thomas Chalmers sang two duets with him- 
self . . . the object being to demonstrate with 


what absolute fidelity Mr. Edison has succeeded in 
Re-Creating music. A pause here and there in the 
selection, permitting the phonograph to continue 


Chalmers 


Famous Baritone of the 
Boston Opera, singing in 
direct comparison with 
Edison’s Re-Creation of 
his voice. 


Mr. Chalmers is but one of 
many great artists who have 
thus proved that Edison's 
new art successfully sustains 
the pitiless test of this as- 
tounding comparison. 

Hear Edison's Re-Creation 
of Chalmers' magnificent 
voice; then hear Chalmers 
himself when this great bari- 
tone is on tour. 


alone, served to demonstrate the trueness of the tone 
to the audience more forcefully than words ever 
could.” — Toronto News, October 22, 1915. 


Re-Creates all forms of music with abso- 
lute fidelity. It is not alone the voice of 
Thomas Chalmers which isso Re-Created. 


No voice is beyond Edison’s new art. 


Look in your local papers for the announcement of a merchant 
licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell this new invention. 


Go to his store and hear Edison’s Re-Creation of the work of the 
world’s great singers and instrumentalists. Already there are available 


Over One ‘Thousand Different Selections, and 


other selections are being produced every week 


A catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent to you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. 105B, Orange, N. J. 
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The Things Worth While. 


For thirty-five years the simplifying and perfecting of 
photography has been the big aim, the thing considered 
most worth while in the Kodak factories. And each success 
has made further successes possible, has broadened the 
foundation and given more in experience and in facilities, 
with which to work. 

Along with the experience that comes to every efficient 
organization of long standing the Kodak organization has 
also the advantages of its Research Laboratory. And this 
laboratory is not merely a building of brick and mortar to 
house the instruments of precision. Itisa miniature factory 
where actual manufacturing on a small scale, supplements, 
in a practical way, the work of the experimenter. Its staff 
is composed of scientists who have specialized along photo- 
graphic lines. Its work is basic, far reaching. Ithasalready 
done much for, and in the future will do more for a sci- 
entific knowledge of photography. 

'The practical application of scientific knowledge, an 
organization in which honest workmanship has become a 
habit, a manufacturing plant that provides in a big way 
for accuracy and efficiency, this is the force that, under 
intelligent and masterful superintendence, has wrought 
the marked superiority in Kodak Products. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


feelings with that outfit. That'll give you 
back your handshake, Mr. Jack. Don’t 
I know? Didn’t I feel that way when you 
came down to Bottle Street and showed 
me the sun was shining?” 

“I couldn't take your money.” 

“You couldn't! I took yours, didn't I?" 
she demanded fiercely. ‘‘I trusted you, 
and now, just because I wear a skirt, you 
turn me down. Well, I won't let you do it. 
You got to take that money.” 

“Gee, it would be wonderful to feel like 
a man again!” 

“That’s the way I want you to feel, Mr. 
Jack." 

His eyes shone. “Say, you're the real 
thing," he said. “I told you, I was strong 
for a girl like you, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, you did. You told me a lot of 
things that I’ve been wearing next my 
heart ever since—I guess because they 
were the first nice things that were ever 
said to me. There's one thing particular I 
remember." 

* What's that?" 

She arose and buttoned her fur scarf 
around her full throat. ‘‘ You told me that 
if I put on ten pounds you'd be hanging 
around my doorstep every night." 

He looked at her with keen appreciation. 
"Well, say, you look like peaches and 
cream to me now, all right. You put on 
that ten pounds, all right." 

“Yes, Th have,” she answered from the 
hallway, “and you’ll find my doorstep 
waiting at 75 West Sixteenth Street.” 


Tue August number will be a special 
Midsummer Fiction Number. There 
will be seven bully stories, by such 
writers as Marjorie Benton Cooke, 
Sophie Kerr, Hugh S. Fullerton, Dana 
Gatlin, Jack Lait, etc. 


The Ghost in the 
Galley 


(Continued from page 31) 


could not find anything; he turned at last 


| and went below and lay down in his bunk 


to wait for breakfast. 

Theodor had stopped. The skipper drew 
in the air of the cabin again and again, and 
now he knew there was no longer any 
smell of garlic, and this abrupt and inex- 
plicable stopping of the odor was more 
terrible than the odor itself had been. It 
gave assurance that the smell was not of 
natural origin. 

The skipper’s senses had not told him 
the exact time when the smell ceased, but 
his thought told him plainly when it must 
have been. The odor had stopped at four 
o'clock. It was in the night watch from 
twelve to four that Lindahl had been killed; 
therefore the odor had begun at the begin- 
ning of that watch, had continued through 
it, and had stopped with its end. 

As the skipper lay on his back staring 
up at the deck beams, he continued the 
comparison. They were approaching Chi- 
cago; so they had been on the night when 
Lindahl was killed. They had reached 


now very nearly the same spot on the 


The Ghost in the Galley, by WILLIA M Ma cHaAncG 


lake where they had been at that time; 
also, the crew had been occupying the 
same positions during the watch. Did 
this mean that the smell would come al- 
ways when they reached that place on the 
lake? Did it mean it would come when- 
ever they were approaching Chicago? The 
skipper hoped no such idea as this had 
come to the men. He got up suddenly as 
the question formed itself and went far 
enough up the ladder to put his head out 
and look at the men. Carlsen was at the 
wheel. The little man stared at him 
steadily and resentfully. 

* Next time, perhaps, you smell it," he 
said suddenly. 

“ Next time?” the skipper asked. 

“Yes; that is what we think. We think 
the boat will always have that stink now 
when we get near Chicago." 

The skipper turned abruptly and went 
back into the cabin, without answering. 
But presently he was on deck again. He 
regretted keenly now that he had denied 
smelling the garlic when the others smelled 
it. 
He could see the three, as he glanced 
forward from time to time, talking to- 
gether. He felt sure that when he was not 
looking at them they were looking at him, 
but he could not catch them doing it. In- 
stead, they seemed always studying the 
weather. The skipper also was icd JE 
the weather now; for since daybreak the 
“Northern Girl” had been becalmed. 

Then it occurred to him that, at any 
rate, it was not a good thing to leave them 
to talk without constraint among them- 
selves, and he walked forward as casually 
as he could. 


THE men stopped talking as he drew 
near. He stood for a little while look- 
ing about him and making pointless re- 
marks; but their silence chilled him, and 
soon he could think of nothing else to say. 
Suddenly Agaard seized him by the arm 
and pointed. 

“Look!” the man shouted accusingly. 
44 Look!" 

The skipper's eyes followed the pointing 
finger, but all he could see was the upper 
sails of a schooner a dozen miles to west of 
them against the sky. He noted that these 
sails were drawing, and the distant schoon- 
er was moving along and in the direction 
the "Northern Girl" should have been 


ing. 

ET see; they have breeze there!" 
Agaard cried bitterly. 

“What? What if they have?" the 
skip er demanded. 

s We think we are being held here,” 
Carlsen said doggedly. “We have reached 
the place on the lake where Lindahl was 
killed, and we are being held here.” 

“Held here?" 

“Yes; we'll not get wind; others get it, 
not us. You'll see." 

The skipper scowled angrily around at 
the three men, but he controlled himself 
to argue with them. “Listen! You are 
foolish. Agaard— Jensen," he said eager- 
ly, “you and I have seen more than once 
boats pass each other going opposite ways 
both with fair winds. Wind goes where it 
wants to go. Isn't that so?" - 

“That has nothing to do with this,” 
Agaard replied sullenly. “We are being 
kept here where Lindahl was killed; when 
night comes the smell will come again. 
You'll see.” 


The Dish That 


Belongs to June 


Puffed Wheat and Rice—the bubble grains—seem to belong to 
summer. They are light and airy, dainty and inviting. 

Summer brings flower-decked breakfast tables, and Puffed Grains 
seem to fit there. Summer brings berries, and Puffed Grains mixed 
with them make them doubly delightful. 

Summer brings dairy suppers. And these airy tit-bits, flaky, toasted 
and crisp, are the morsels to float in milk. 


Playtime Bonbons 
Mealtime Foods 


These are both foods and confections. Keep a package of them 
salted, or doused with melted butter, for the children to carry at play. 

Use them in place of nut meats, in candy making, on a frosted cake, 
or as garnish for ice cream. 

Almost every hour of the day, from breakfast to bedtime, brings 
some use for Puffed Grains. People consume, at this time of the year, a 
million packages weekly. 


Puffed Wheat “=” 12c 
Puffed Rice = 15c 
Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Consider Puffed Grains, above all else, as scientific foods. They 
are Prof. Anderson’s ‘invention. Every food cell is exploded. Every 
granule is made digestible. Every atom feeds. 

They are not mere tit-bits—not mere palate-pleasers. They are 
made to make whole grains wholly digestible. They are made to avoid 
any tax on the stomach. 

Why serve these grains in a lesser form, when everyone prefers them 
puffed? And why serve only one of them when there are three of these 
perfect dainties ? 


The Quaker Oats (mpany 


Sole Makers (1319) 
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. Get out in the open with a 


PREMO 


Light, compact, easy to load and operate, a Premo is a fitting com- 
panion for every vacation, every outdoor excursion, every ramble afield. 
You can make good pictures with a Premo without the need of 
skill or experience—so simple are they. You can carry one with you 
everywhere without inconvenience — they are so light and compact. You 
can make the best of pictures with a Premo— they are so carefully 


equipped and tested. 


There is a Premo to suit any requirement. They range in price 
from $ .75 to $140.00. They are made for film packs, for plates and for 
Cartridge Film. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of the new Premo catalogue, or send'us your name 
and we will forward a copy direct without any expense. It is sure to interest you. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Paulsen swung toward him with fists 
clenched. "Keep still!" he shouted. 
“Shut up! You are a lot of fools!” 

Suddenly he checked himself, turned 
away from them and stamped aft again. 
Their attitude of accusation and defiance 
frightened him; he saw that they no longer 
| acknowledged his traditional authority 
over them as captain; he was to them now 
only the reason for the coming back among 
them of the murdered cook—for this was 
what the smell of garlic meant to them. 


S THE afternoon progressed his own 

fear of the recurrence of the smell be- 
gan to master his uneasiness about his 
crew. He paced the deck continually, his 
mouth dry, his eyes smarting, as he looked 
to all sides of the schooner for the ripples 
on the water which show the coming of a 
breeze. He longed for wind, but he 
dreaded it, too; for he feared, as much as 
the men did, that if wind came it would go 
around them, and so show plainly that 
' some supernatural agency was holding the 
schooner to this spot. He had a horror of 
going down into the cabin. At supper 
time he went below only for a moment, 
and caught up some food in his hands and 
| carried it back upon the deck. After sup- 
per the men returned together to their 
places on the forward deck and the skip- 
| per remained aft. When it had grown 
fully dark, the cook, having finished put- 
ting away his dishes and set the galley to 
rights, came up to the head of the com- 
| panionway and sat with his back against 
| the cabin wall near where the skipper was 
walking up and down. 

The cook had a black eye which Jensen 
had given him; Peters had not seemed to 
resent the blow, accepting such things, ap- 
parently as an unavoidable part of life. 

ow his meekly dreamy face, shining in 
the starlight which showed the puffed, dis- 
colored lid and cheek, assured the skipper 
that he was not aware that anything un- 
usual was taking place on the schooner. 
He either had not marked, or he felt no 
curiosity over the estrangement between 
the skipper and his crew, and whatever 
else might have appeared odd to him he no 
doubt laid to the interruption of their 
progress by the calm. It occurred to the 
skipper, as midnight approached, that the 
cook need not perhaps know any more 
than he knew now. 

“Why don’t you go down—turn in?” 
the skipper asked. 

The cook looked mildly up at him. “I 
guess I will," he answered. 

He delayed, however, watching dream- 
| ily the stars; then, just before midnight, 
to the skipper’s relief, he went below. The 
skipper could hear him moving in the 
cabin; all at once he reappeared, stood a 
moment looking around him, and sat down 
again upon the deck. 

At midnight the three had moved far- 
ther aft; then Jensen detached himself 
from the others and came nearer and stood 
leaning against the corner of the deck- 
house near the skipper. Of the three, the 
skipper feared Jensen most; he was not so 
big and powerful as Agaard, but he 
thought more. Evidently Jensen had 
been sent aft to take note whether the 
smell came again. 

The skipper did not know now whether 
he feared most the coming of the smell or 
what the men might do when it came. 
| There trooped through his thought old 


| 
| 


— * 
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stories of vengeance taken by frightened 
and superstitious crews upon the «f T 
whom they blamed for their misfortune. 
At the same time, as he leaned against the 
wheel, he strained his senses for the first 
perception of the odor. His hair prickled 
on his head as suddenly he caught it; it 
had begun promptly at twelve. Then he 
saw Jensen's face whiten in the starlight 
and his nostrils grow wide. 

Jensen turned and motioned to the two 
others; they came a step or two nearer and 
halted, sniffing. The skipper looked un- 


easily about him; as he did so, his eyes fell | 


upon the cook, who, he saw, seemed still 
unaware of what was going on. 

“Go below—turn in!" the skipper com- 
manded suddenly. 

The cook hesitated. 

“Go below!” the skipper commanded 
again. 

The cook moved as though in instinctive 
obedience to the command, then halted. 


vu "T HERE is someone in my bunk," he 

said. “I did go down; I couldn't get 
into that bunk—there is someone there." 
His voice showed only the sullenness of 
one who resented helplessly the usurpa- 
tion of his sleeping place. 

The skipper's skin crept. “There is no 
one in your bunk," he said. “How could 
that be? We are all on deck." 

“T saw someone,” the cook replied. 

A chill went through the skipper's blood. 
“You saw someone?" he whispered. “In 
that bunk—that?” 

“What is that you say? Whatis that?" 
Jensen demanded of the cook. 

“There is someone in my bunk,” the 
cook repeated. 

“Oh, my God!” It was Agaard who 
said this; he and Carlsen had crept closer. 
As the skipper looked around, he could see 
their whitely-frightened faces. 

“I went down—” the cook began again. 

“Shut up!” the skipper hissed at him. 
He stooped and peered down into the 
cabin, but he could see nothing. 

* What sort of man was it, this one you 
saw?" Jensen demanded. 

*Big. I could not tell very well. He 
lay on his side. I thought it was Agaard. 
His hair was white." 

“That is him, then,— Oh, my God!" 
Agaard said again. 

Carlsen’s voice sounded suddenly. “This 
is what it is to go to sea with a murderer!” 

The three men consulted and seemed to 
come to a conclusion. 

“Tt is you who must go down,” Jensen 
said to the skipper. 

“Go down?" 

“Yes; to find what it is he wants. It is 
you he comes for. Go down, then!" 

The skipper shrank away from them; he 
felt that rather than go down into the 


cabin he would suffer anything short of | 


death. 

“Yes; it is you. We three have not 
killed an body." 

“Go down! Go down! You killed 
him!” 

The three men advanced on the skipper 
menacingly. 

“By God, you will go down, or you 
will swim!” Jensen threatened. 

The skipper knew that they would carry 
out their purpose; he must go down into 
the cabin and examine what was in the 
bunk, or they would throw him overboard. 

“Tl go! II'll go!" he shrieked. 
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He took a step toward the cabin when 
they released him; then he stopped and 
looked around at their faces. He saw 
only menace and determination there. He 
took another step, which brought him to 
the head of the ladder. Then step by step 
he went down. At the bottom he stopped 
again. He could see above him the white 
faces of the men peering down at him—Jen- 
sen and Agaard at the opening through 
which he had just come down, and Carlsen 
and the cook at the skylight, which they had 
opened so that they could see. It was as 
though he were in a sort of an arena where 
everything he did and anything he might 
say was visible or audible to the men above. 
So it was quite impossible to deceive these 
watchers by pretending to examine the 
bunks but not actually doing so. 

“Go on!" Jensen commanded hoarsely. 


It WAS there—the figure he had dreaded 
to see—and he had seen it dimly but un- 
deniably in one quick glance. It lay on its 
side in the bunk with its back toward him 
and its face hidden. That was how it had 
lain that other night, when the skipper had 
crept down to it with murder in his heart. 
His flesh crawled with remembrance of 
that night. He had come silently down 
then, he had stood for what had seemed a 
long time beside the bunk, making sure 
that the man was sleeping, before he 
struck. Now he seemed to feel the handle 
of the knife in his hand again, and again 
his other hand, with which he had covered 
the man's lips and nose to stifle any groans, 
seemed to feel against it the last hot, gasp- 
ing breaths; and something urged him 
toward the bunk irresistibly now, as the 
mo of murder had urged him toward it 
then. 

So he began to go toward the bunk, 
around the table, bending and holding to 
the edge of the table for support. After 
each step or two he stopped and shot a 
quick glance at the bunk, then looked 
away. Each time he stopped he heard a 
voice commanding him to go on; but now 
he did not recognize that voice as Jensen’s. 
Since he had seen what was in the bunk he 
had completely forgotten the men watch- 
ing him. He could no longer distinguish 
external voices from the tumult within 
himself; he had no sense of any presences 
there except his own and that of the man 
he had killed. 

When he reached the corner of the table 
nearest to the bunk, he bent toward the 
bunk, still clinging to the table with one 
hand and stretching out the other to 
touch the figure under the blankets. Twice 
he put out his hand, but each time before 
it touched the blankets he drew it back. 
Then he began to realize that he had not 
the determination to touch the figure; 
something restrained and forbade him 
from that. He pressed the hand hard 
against his own chest and merely stood 
and stared. 

“Ask him what he wants,” he heard a 
voice commanding him. Without at- 
taching any personality to the voice in his 
own mind, he attempted to obey it. He 
rubbed his lips with his dry tongue. 

"Stromberg!" He called huskily upon 
the dead man by the name which had been 
his before he took the name of Lindahl. 
“Stromberg!” 

Then he started erect and recoiled 
against the table. The speaking of this 
name, unused in thirty years, had had a 
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strange effect upon the skipper; he felt 
suddenly now that he and the dead man 
were not alone in the cabin. He seemed 
to sense a third presence there—the pres- 
ence of the dead woman whose husband 
the dead man had been. He fought in- 
stinctively and desperately against ac- 
knowledging this presence, hike something 
within him refused to question it. In this 
horrible smell of garlic and before that 
which lay in the bunk, his senses swam; he 
could not put the woman back where she 
belonged—betrayed, forgotten twenty 
years before, and dead. It was true, then, 
that a man could not live his life in any 
way he wished! Sooner or later, but al- 
ways before the end, his deeds came back 
upon him! 

The skipper left the table and stood 
swaying between it and the bunk. He 
had aged immeasurably in the few min- 
utes he had been in the cabin. He had 
come down into the cabin a stalwart, 
oung-old man, whose wonderful bod 
ad defied the effects of time; now sud- 
denly he had grown shrunken, lined and 
old, as though the years he had defied had 
taken their effect upon him all at once. 

“Hilda!” he whispered. 

There was no answer. 

“Well, what?” he asked loudly. “Is all 
this because I killed him? It is true I 
killed him. Whatof that? It was not the 
beginning of something, it was only the 
end of what had gone long before. I had 
to kill him now or he would have killed 
me. But that is a silly thing for a man to 
do—to keep revenge about a woman for 
thirty years! I am not afraid of either of 
you—only, say something, one of you, say 
something, say something!" 


LL at once his strength deserted him; 

he swayed and staggered against the 
bunk, catching at one of its stanchions for 
support. He missed the stanchion and fell 
forward into the lower bunk. His out- 
stretched hands came against the bulge of 
the great shoulder beneath the blankets. 
Oh, God! his hands went through the 
shoulder, the blankets sank away before 
them! The skipper grew faint with terror 
and horror; he clung against the edge of 
the bunk, feeling the cold sweat of fear 
flooding his body and running down his 


legs. M 

i hen, slowly and questioningly, he 
raised his head and stared at the hgure. 
He put one hand again upon the blankets 
and the blankets fell away as before; he 
laid the other on the white head. The 
head rolled away from him, untwisting. 
The skipper sprang to his feet. He felt all 
over the blankets and the bunk. It was 
easy now to see how the mistake had oc- 
curred—how the blankets carelessly tum- 
bled in the bunk had deceived the cook 
into thinking there was someone there, 
and a rolled shirt tossed in among them 
had looked like a white head! 

For a moment more the skipper stood 
staring and appreciating this; then, as he 
turned dazedly about, he saw again the 
men that peered down and warhed him 
from above, and the blood rushed to his 
brain, hot and surging with anger. He 
dashed up the ladder to the deck. 

“You are a lot of idiots!” he shouted. 
* Such fools! Such damn nonsense! There 
is nothing in the bunk— nothing!" 

It was their superstitious terror, he un- 
derstood now, that had aroused his own 
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and made it uncontrollable and led him 
into all that he had just gone through. He 
stamped up and down the deck in a mad- 
ness ọf anger, shaking his big fists and 
shouting curses at the men. As he drew 
near to them, they tumbled over them- 
selves in their efforts to avoid him, and 
fled away from him along the deck. “You 
saw ghosts, eh?” he shouted. “I'll give 
you ghosts! IIl give you something more 
than ghosts to think about!” 

For ten minutes he stamped and raged 
and swore; then, as his thought grew 
clearer, he became aware that in his anger 
he was regaining his dominion over them; 
so now he nursed and fostered his anger 
until by means of it he should have made 
his dominion once more complete. 

Suddenly he felt a breath of air upon 
his cheek. ** Wind comes!” he said. “Now 
we will have no more of that nonsense!" 

He set them to trim the sails and he saw 
that they obeyed him without question; 
but for a half hour he still watched them 
attentively. Their rebellion against him 
was at an end; the schooner was under 
wa Presently he drove Jensen, Carlsen 

"Peters below, and sent Agaard for- 


| ud Then he stood at the wheel, think- 


ing. He was beginning to feel strong again 
and like a man who took what he wanted 
in the world and did not have to account 
to anybody. He felt sure that, whatever 
the certainty of the crew might be now re- 
garding Lindahl's death, he would be able 
to control them; they would say nothing 
to the authorities. The' smell of garlic 
which still came from the cabin did not 
trouble him so much now as it had before. 
It might be, as the men said, that it would 
come always when they were approaching 
Chicago. [n that case, he reflected, there 
were other lakes—it was not necessary to 
keep the schooner upon Michigan. He 
would take it to Superior or Huron, or 
even farther than that, to Erie, and not 
sail on this south end of Michigan any 
more. 


[N THE morning, when the “ Northern 
Girl" had been tied up behind the long 
row of commission houses on the south 
bank of the river, and the crew and the 
commission house men were busy truck- 
ing the peach baskets up from the low 
igs onto the dock, the skipper went up 

ay his tug bill. As he leaned on the 
de , talking with the clerk in the tug of- 
fice, a chill went through him and he felt 
the skin grow tight upon his head. Was it 
everywhere, that smell of garlic? Was it 
going to pursue him? He smelled it here, 
here in the tug office now, as plainly as he 
had smelled it on the schooner the night 


| before! He stiffened as he raised his head 


and looked surreptitiously around. 

There were several men in the tug of- 
fice, rather official-looking men. One, the 
skipper saw, had come to stand on each 
side of him as he leaned against the desk. 
Two more were in a corner father, away; 
the skipper's shoulders came convulsively 
together as he stared back at them, for 
talking with these menin the corner he saw 
Peters, the cook, and the change in the 
cook’s appearance froze the skipper's blood. 
The cook was nolonger ineffective-looking, 
timorous; he held in his hand a little wide- 


mouthed bottle, which he had opened in - 


showing it to the other men, and it was from 
this that the smell of garlic came. Now he 
recorked the bottle and handed it to one of 
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the men, who nodded and putit in his pock- 
et, and laughed and said something to 
the cook. The cook laughed, too. Now 
the other man spoke to the cook and called 
him by his nome—Peters. But something 
went before the name—a title, was it? 
Oh, God! the man had said “Inspector,” 
“Inspector Peters!” That was what he said! 

The skipper turned noiselessly to move 
away. As Re did so, one of the two men 
beside him touched him on his arm. He 
halted as though the touch had turned him 
into stone. Even when he felt something 
cold and hard and tight clasping his wrist, 
he did not move or look toward the man. 
Then he felt a pull upon his wrist and, in 
answer to it, he turned—still silent, his 
mouth dry and a sense of chill upon him— 
and walked out of the tug office chained to 
the other man. 


NEXT month we shall publish the 
funniest story we have had in a year. 
It is entitled ‘The Nut from Pecan 
University; or, a Squirrel in the Tree 
of Knowledge," by Hugh S. Fullerton. 
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But science shows us that the sun can sup- 
ply two billion two hundred million worlds 
likethe earth with the same amount of heat 
—and not work overtime. If we could build 
a column of ice fifteen miles in diameter 
from the earth to the moon, two hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand miles away, and 
then turn the sun's terrific heat on it, it 
would take just one second to convert all 
that ice into steam. ; 

But we do not have to go roaming 
through space to find wonderful things. 
The lover of the beautiful finds in the col- 
ors of a rose the same light waves that 
stream from the stars; he finds a kinship 
between the rushing locomotive and the 
motion of the stellar worlds through space. 

The more we study familiar things the 
more beauty we find. If we study them 
scientifically, so much the better. Some 
folks declare that science robs us of the 
pleasing sense of awe and mystery. Ah, 
no! Science merely replaces one mystery 
with another of a greater and grander 
order. 

Does it strip the beauty from a land- 
scape photograph if you are told that, dur- 
ing the exposure of your camera, from forty 
to eighty million of million light waves 
hammered against the negative in one 
tenth of a second? Maclaurin has given 
this splendid illustration of what it means 
when a ray of violet light impinges on the 
negative for that length of time: 


Imagine you are watching a log floating near 
the seashore and that it strikes against a pier 
as it rises and falls with the waves, say, once 
in six seconds. In order to correspond to the 
number of light waves in one tenth of a second 
it would have to beat against that pier for 
more than two million years. 


Dirt is only matter in the wrong place, 


Lord Kelvin has said. Here on the table 
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We Commit 


gainst Our Stomachs 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


A MAN'S success in life 
depends more on the co- 
operation of his stomach 
than on any other factor. 
Just as an *army moveson 
its stomach" so does the 
individual. Scientists tell 
us that 90% of all sickness 
is directly traceable to the 
digestive tract. 


As Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, the noted writer, 
says, "the brain gets an immense amount of 
credit which really should go to the stomach." 
And it's true—keep the digestive system in 
shape and brain vitality is assured. 


Food is the fuel of the human system, yet 
some of the combinations of food we put into 
our systems are as dangerous as dynamite, 
soggy wood and a little coal would be in a 
furnace—and just about as effective. Is it any 
wonder that the average life of man today is 
but 39 years—and that diseases of the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys have increased 103% 
during the past few years! 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


And yet just as wrong food selections and 
combinations will destroy our health and 
efficiency, so will the right foods create and 
maintain bodily vigor and mental energy. 
And by right foods we do not mean freak foods 
—just good, every day foods properly com- 
bined. In fact, to follow Corrective Eating it 
isn't even necessary to upset your table. 


Not long ago I had a talk with Eugene 
Christian, the noted food scientist, who is said 
to have successfully treated over 23,000 peo- 
ple without drugs or medicines of any kind, 
and he told me of some of his experiences in the 
treatment of disease through food. 


One case that interested me greatly was that 
of a young business man whose efficiency had 
been practically wrecked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and constipation result- 
ing in physical sluggishness which was natu- 
rally reflected in his ability to use his mind. He 
was twenty pounds underweight when he first 
went to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular 
heart action and often fits of great mental de- 
pression. As Christian describes it he was not 
50% efficient either mentally or physically. 
Yet in a few days, by following Christian's sug- 
gestions as to food, his constipation had com- 
pletely gone although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal symp- 
tom had disappeared—his weight having in- 
creased 6 lbs. In addition to this he acquired a 
store of physical and mental energy so great in 
comparison with his former self as to almost 
belie the fact that it was the same man. 


Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hun- 
dred pounds overweight whose only other dis- 
comfort was rheumatism. This man's greatest 
pleasure in life was eating. Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment believing he would be de- 
prived of the pleasures of the table. He finally, 


however, decided to try it out. Not only did 
he begin losing weight at once, quickly regain- 
ing his normal figure, all signs of rheumatism 
disappearing, but he found the new diet far 
more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating and he wrote Christian a 
letter to that effect. 


But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-mil- 
lionaire—a man 70 years old who had been 
traveling with his doctor for several years in a 
search for health. He was extremely emaci- 
ated, had chronic constipation, lumbago and 
rheumatism. For over twenty years he had 
suffered with stomach and intestinal trouble 
which in reality was superaciduous secretions 
in the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty days. 
And after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hear- 
ing, taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition—all caused 
by the wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After six months’ treatment this man 
was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eat- 
ing I have simply chosen at random from per- 
haps a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, 
every one of which was fully as interesting and 
they applied to as many different ailments. 
Surely this man Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, curative as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from in- 
fancy to old age and for all occupations, cli- 
mates and seasons including special summer 
menus which enable you to withstand the heat 
and retain winter's vigor. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with the 
great food specialist, because every possible 
point is so thoroughly covered and clearly ex- 
plained that you can scarcely think of a ques- 
tion which isn't answered. You can start eat- 
ing the very things that will produce the in- 
creased physical and mental energy you are 
seeking the day you receive the lessons and you 
will Bnd that you secure results with the first 
meal. 


If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, 207 Hunter Ave., 
Maywood, N. J. Itis not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
the understanding that you will either return 
them within that time or remit $3.00, the 
small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is 
a copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 207 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail 
them to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 


Address. .......... REA dites d A 
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“The roofing shall be laid according to The Barrett Specification dated 


May Ist, 1916, and the roofing 


contractor shall, on completion of the 


. deliver to us a twenty year Surety Bond Guaranty issued by The 
tt Company in accordance with Note | of such Specification.” 


This is the new way of prescribing 
roofing in your building specifica- 
tions when you want a Barrett 
Specification Roof. 


The twenty year Guaranty Bond 
is a new fealure of Barrett Service. 


It will be given on all roofs of fifty 
squares or more in all towns of 
25,000 population and over through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
and in smaller places where our in- 
spection service is available. 


This Guaranty Bond exempts the 
owner from all expenses of main- 
tenance and repairs for a period of 
twenty years and the bond is issued 
by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company, one of the larg- 
est surety companies in America. 


The roofer, in order to secure this 
Guaranty Bond, must be satisfac- 
tory to us, and must notify us as 
soon as a contract is taken and give 
us the right to inspect the work- 
manship and materials to see that 
both are in strict accordance with 
The Barrett Specification dated 
May Ist, 1916. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with 
roofing diagrams, sent e on request. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and 
Roofing Materials. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
The Paterson Mfg. Co., Limited: ^ Montreal 
Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
Sydney, N. S. Halifax, N. S. 


Wi 


For Social Play 


Dainty, beautiful art backs in full 
color. Many new designs. Air-oush- 
ion finish makes dealing a pleasure. 


Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 


SEND IS¢ 
IN STAMPS 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, CINCINNATI. U.S.A. 


Naturally, if we are to give a twenty 
year Guaranty Bond, we must be 
assured that the proper amount and 
kinds of material are used so as to 
insure the roof giving the maximum 
service. 

We know from experience of almost 
fifty years that a roof laid strictly 
according to The Barrett Specifica- 
tion with the workmanship properly 
safeguarded will last twenty years 
and more without repairs of any 
kind, and we are issuing this twenty 
year Surety Bond so that owners of 
these roofs will get the benefit of 
that experience. 

The principal architects, engineers and roof- 


ing contractors throughout the country are 
familiar with the plan. 


If there is any information you desire re- 
garding the proposition, just drop us a 
line to our 

nearest office 

and we shall 

be very glad 


3, CARDS 


Use Paine’s Trays 


ISSUED 
YEARLY E 


your dealer or from us direct. 
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HOYLE mf DATE 
THE OFFICIAL RULES ff 
OF CARD GAMES 


For Duplicate Auction and other 
duplicate games. Rules with each 
set. 12-tray set $5.00. Obtain from 


beside me are five bottles, containing 
sand, lime, soda, potash and sodium ni- 
trate—all common enough substances. 
The housewife would sweep them up as 
dirt if she found them on the carpet. But 
if you put them in the alembic of the fur- 
nace they come out pure glass. Give this 
into the skillful hands of the optician, and 
that which a little while ago was dirt be- 
comes those lenses and prisms by which 
we are able to solve the secrets of suns and 
stars, or determine the accuracy of meas- 
urements to one half-millionth of an inch. 

There is a rose in that vase. Most peo- 
ple say the rose is red because it is red, or 
the fern is green because it is gfeen. But 
there is no such thing as color outside the 
eye nor sound outside the ear. Were I to 
shut out the sunlight from this room and 
start an alcohol flame in which pure salt 
or sodium is burning, so as to give out 
only yellow rays, both the rose and fern 
would assume a smutty drab color and 
lose all their beauty. 

Thank God there are so many different 
kinds of light waves from the sun! What a 
sad universe this would be if it were bereft 
of color! 

There are so many wonderful things in 
the world that we can only begin to learn 
them. I love that beautiful thought of Sir 
Isaac Newton—that he was “‘like a child 
who had picked up a few shells from the 
shore, more beautifully colored than the 
others, while the whole ocean of truth lay 
before him.” 

If you cannot get interested in the 
world about you, or in other worlds, at 
least get interested in something. Re- 
move love and interest from whatever you 
are doing, and you have nothing but waste. 
Somewhere beneath the stars there is 
something that you alone were meant to 
do. Never rest until you have found out 
what it is! 


EVERY man should have a hobby, 
something quite apart from his every- 
day work, so as to give him a change. 
pie: deeply touched the other day to 
hear the story of an old engineer on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad who was laid off 
under their new pension system. When he 
went to present bis order for his first pen- 
sion, one of his friends, meeting him said: 

** You're lucky, Jimmy! I wish I was 
old enough to have a pension!” 

The old engineer turned, with tears in 
his eyes, and exclaimed: 

on't wish that, man! It's downright 
wicked! Here they’ve taken me off the 
steps of my old engine and they won't let 
me get back again. My God, man, if I 
only had something to do!” 

Now, if this poor fellow had only had a 
hobby to fall back on when his life work 
was over, think how much happier his lot 
would have been. 

I reckon it is one of my hobbies to have 
everyone else have a hobby. Just get one, 
and it will make your life happy! 


SPEAKING of getting interested in 
something, Marjorie Benton Cooke, 
author of ‘‘Bamby,”’ tells a wonder- 
ful story next month of an elderly 
man, rich in money but poor in every 
other way, getting interested in an 
elevator boy and what came of it. It 
is a real American story. 
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| Little Hacks of 


Kindness 


(Continued from page 27) 


Victor solemnly, “if ’otels say only w'at 
is so, they would make no money. I think, 
me, it is time that you rifform from your 
so-truthful way, an’ get into ze games. Be 
a sports, madame! Try him for a day or 
two, will you not?” 

The Billiters retreated. “I just don't 
know what to think,” said Ma Billiter, 
one hand on her ample bosom. “My 
heart's flutterin' like a swallow in the 
chimney flue. Ain't he the beateree?" 


"THE matter of the signboard having 
been arranged to Victor’s satisfaction, 
he came within and made a calm and judi- 
cial survey of the house. He ate the excel- 
lent noon dinner abstractedly, and as soon 
as it was over he seized upon Jesse, the 
colored “boy” who for twenty-five years 
or more had been waiter, bell boy, clean- 
up man, and general factotum, and had 
him carry out every bit of the dining-room 
furniture and scrub the floor. 

His next move was to bring from the 
bedrooms above a collection of rag rugs, 
which he arranged on the white, newly- 
washed boards. 

Also, he brought down small tables, as 
many as he could find, and placed them 
- in advantageous positions, Jesse mean- 
while washing the windows. These tables 
he set as tables had never before been set 
in the Billiter Inn. They achieved an 
effect! 

Pa and Ma Billiter came now and then 
to look on with wondering, awed faces. 
As the news spread through the village, 
various old cronies of the Billiters found it 
convenient to drop in. This was a great 

leasure and relief to Pa and Ma. They 
held court and related an epic such as Mo- 
canticoke had never heard. 

“He told Hen Richardson what to 
paint—yes, sir, ’n he paid ’im out of 'is 
own pocket. . . .” 

“He went out himself an’ picked red 
clover an' daisies an' he's fixed up bow- 
kays of 'em on every one of the little 
tables... . " 

“ An’ he says IIl either haf to let Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan out or keep 'im 
somewheres else—says a dining-room ain't 
no place for a mocking bird. . . .” 

*"To-morrow he wants Ma to rig up 
some white curtains with a ruffle acrost 
the top....” f 

* No, we don't know who he is, ceppen 
he's a Frenchman—" 

* An’ he's been livin’ in New York at 
that awful swell Hotel Pally." 

* Seems 'sif he just took a gredge against 
the Palace over yander an’ 'lowed as how 
he'd queer 'em." 

* Whaddye think of that fresh dinin’- 
room girl turnin' him away hungry in the 
evenin' afterhe'd comeinonthetrain? . . ." 

So the duet rose and swelled melliflu- 
ously. It was a day of wonder and de- 
light to Pa and Ma Billiter, and when two 
touring cars wheeled up late in the after- 
noon, and their occupants demanded din- 
ner, they were so helpless with joyful ex- 
citement that Victor had to receive the 


|MOTTS PLUMBING 


want the bath 

only—for those 

who want just 
the shower—for those 
who want both— 
Mott’s Built-In Bath 
and Shower is an ideal 
arrangement. 


Combined with our new 
light-weight porcelain bath 
is the adjustable shower. 
Turns to any angle— 
avoids wetting the head. 
An L shaped rod-and- 
curtain forms the roomy 
enclosure. 


Further described in special 
booklet, *Mott's Built-In Bath 
and Shower,” free on request. 
Our 112 page “Bathroom Book” 
shows floor plans and illustra- 
tions of model bathrooms and 
gives hints on tiling and deco- 
rations. Mailed for 4c postage. 


Tue J.L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St. New York 


1828— Eighty-eight years of Supremacy—1916 


tBoston Cleveland New Orleans 
Pittsburgh Detroit Denver 
tChicago tDes Moines tSan Francisco 
Minneapolis tToledo tSt. Louis 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. Kansas City 
tPhiladelphia tWashington, D.C. tMontreal, Can. 
Seattle Columbia, 3. C. San Antonio 


1Showrooms equipped with e e d T P 
m bathrooms 
£ A partial turn of this single 
HH lever valve controls the flow and 
HY regulates the temperature. EB 


Stained with 
Cabor's 
Creosote 
Stains 


THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES 
Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 
This book contains photo hic views of over 100 houses of every variety and style of architecture (from the 
the country, under 


and sunga to the largest residences) that have been built in all parts of widely varying conditions of climate and 
surroundings 


, and stained with the rich, velvety shades of 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
and with the soft, cool, brilliant white of Cabot's Old Virginia White. 
HA mbes are dems M ‘by leading architects and the book is full of ideas and suggestions that are of interest and value to those who 
planning to build. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 135 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Great No 
Supreme 


Because of the main-line electrification of ** The St. Paul 
Road” across the Great Continental Divide, travelers 
enjoy a vision unobscured by smoke and luxurious travel 
unimpaired by cinders or fumes through this wonderland 


of western grandeur. 


Smoothly, silently, the superb all- 


steel ‘‘ Olympian" and ‘‘ Columbian” cross the moun- 
tains, hauled by the world's mightiest electric locomotives. 
By no other route can the beautiful scenery of the mighty 
Rockies and forested Bitter Roots be enjoyed to such 
advantage as by the— Electrified Mountain Route— 
between Chicago, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma — the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


From Butte, Mont, side trip can be made to Yellowstone Park. At 
St. Maries, Idaho, an optional boat trip down the picturesque “shadowy ” 
St. Joe River is offered without extra cost. At the end of the route is 
Rainier National Park and the innumerable attractions of the Puget Sound 
Country. Alaska is reached by a delightful voyage in protected waters. 


Send for beautifully illustrated travel books— address 
F. A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 


Thought? 


IT'S A WAY OF ACTING 
that brings success. 

IT'S A WAY OF LIVING 
that brings health. 

IT'S A WAY OF THINKING 
that brings love, 
light and joy into 
your life. 

IT’S A WAY OF WISDOM 
that results in 
domestic happi- 
ness and normal 
children. 


whet i New 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought; and she tells about it in the little booklet, 
“What I Know About New Thought.' More than 60,000 persons 
have sent for this booklet. 
For 10 Cents you can eet the above booklet and three months’ trial 
subscription to Nautilus, leadi magazine of the New Thought 
Eli lliam E. Towne, editors. Edwin 
Markham, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A.M., 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D, Paul Ellsworth, Lida A. Churchill, con- 
tributors. Send now and we will ree bool e How To Get 


What You Want.' The Elizabeth Tewne Co., Dept. 984, Holyoke, Mass. 


"Mum" 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


and prevents hot weather em- 
barrassment. A summertime 
necessity —a year-round com- 
fort, especially to women. 


Applied in a minute. Harm- 
less to skin and clothing. 


25c— sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


guests and apologize for the condition of 
the house, telling them blandly, “It is yet 
early in the season, an' we 'ave been dis- 
appoint' by our painter, by our carpenter 
T all the worl’ of workmen—but you 
will onderstan' an’ excuse, I know. It ’as 
not affe? our cooking," he concluded 
proudly. 

Nor had it. The guests, nine people, 
ate and ate and ate. One of the men in the 
party, a middle-aged, plethoric party, 
forced his way into the kitchen when the 
meal was over and, remarking that he 
wouldn't have believed that there was any 
such food in the world, bestowed a green- 
back on Aunt Luelly. As for Jesse, he had 
a handful of silver—more money than he 
had had for a year. Pa Billiter put nine 
dollars into the empty cash drawer of the 
office, and, after some figuring on the edge 
of an almanac, began to think vaguely of 
capitalists and bloated bondholders. 

. As for Victor himself, his principal feel- 
ing was one of intense gratitude that the 
guae had decided not to stay all night, 

ut to push on by moonlight to a neigh- 
boring city. “I could not 'ave arrange’ 
those bedroom,” he reflected. “ Rome he 
was not built in one day. To-morrow, 
though, I promise you this will be a 
change’ place—I doubt, me, if zose Pa and 
Ma will know it for ze same." 

In the morning he attacked anew the 
problem of regeneration. Hen Richardson 
was again summoned and set to work. It 
was part of Victor’s “hack of kindness” 
that all should be accomplished with as 
little outlay as possible. “For paint an’ 
such small matter, he cost but little," he 
meditated, “‘an’ I can afford to pay for it 
myself, because this foolish Pa and Ma 
they charge me such a nossingness for my 
board. Moreover, I must in some way re- 
turn fittingly for zose recipes which | am 
about to pinch from zat marvel of a cook. 
An' it will be no fault of mine if I do not 
make zose recipes ze great specialties of ze 
Palais zis winter. An' if I do, I get my sal- 
ary raise'; it is ze cinch." With such art- 
less musings, in which benevolence and 
commercialism were so closely intermin- 

led as to be well-nigh indistinguishable, 
did Victor pass the time while watching 
the worthy Hen put the first coat of seal- 
ing-wax red on a set of terrible old bed- 
room furniture. 


SHORTLY after, Ma Billiter might have 
been seen at the sewing machine, with 
groaning protests that nobody in Mocan- 
ticoke ever heard tell of red calico window 
curtains. Pa Billiter discarded his carpet 
slippers and hired a rig at the local livery 
to go back and forth and purchase chick- 
ens, ham and strawberries. Jesse, the 
black boy, took his first lessons in correct 
waiting on table, and promised to recruit 
his brother Toothpick for an assistant, if 
the day's business was sufficient to war- 
rant his presence. In short, matters went 
forward at the Billiter Inn in a perfect 
swoop of enterprise, through which, like a 
Norse god of old, ever appeared the ener- 
getic, omniscient prene of Victor, di- 
recting, arguing, wheedling, commanding! 
Curious inhabitants of the town fringed 
the sidewalk, and several of the more dar- 
ing and more well-to-do left their homes 
and came in for the noon meal, just to see 
how the dining-room looked. The whole 
town rocked and reeled with excitement. 

Rome, as Victor had so sagely surmised, 
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was not built in a day, nor was the Billiter 
Inn reconstructed so quickly. But things 
marched well. The fame of the one-dollar 
dinner spread abroad through motorland 
and sometimes there were as many as six 
cars parked before the door in the evening. 
The Varied lamps gave way to old can- 
dlesticks of pewter and brass, dug from the 
attic. Jesse and Toothpick had now a 
third helper, Zach, the nimblest and most 
teachable of the three. The bedrooms, 
with gay, painted furniture and calico 
hangings, pieced quilts and handwoven 
coverlets, made an instant hit with the 
women patrons. And shortly Ma Billiter 
found herself besieged to sell: this old blue 
coverlet, for instance, would she take 
twenty-five dollars for it? Or this “Whig 
Rose" quilt, would thirty dollars tempt 
her to part from that? The worthy soul 
could not believe her ears. 


THE rejuvenescence of the Billiter Inn 
had reached its perfection and a clien- 
téle of such proportions as seriously to an- 
noy the vaunted Palace had been estab- 
lished when came a telegram to Victor. 


Leave your Indians and come to me. I also 
have the vacation, and we go next week to 
Maine. All is arranged. Georges. 


“How he is wasteful,” murmured Vic- 
tor, counting the words. “But after all— 
is it such a worse idea? I ’ave complete 
my work here—everything run by the 
clock, an’ the good Pa an’ Ma are making 
fistfuls of money. Behol’, I go!” 

They parted with genuine affection, the 
old couple and Victor, but in the evening, 
after he had gone, Pa and Ma talked it over. 

* He was a nice young fella, as polite as 
ever I see," said Ma. "m a-goin' to miss 
^im somethin’ terrible. I do wisht he'd ’a 
let me keep William Jennings Bryan, 
though." 

*He cert'n'y did make the old place 
over," said Pa, leaning back in his rocking 
chair. 

“Yes, he did,” assented Ma, “‘an’ we've 
made a sight of money this month.” 

They stole guilty glances at each other. 

“Say, Ma,—" began Pa. 

“Well?” 

* What say we take the sign down an’ 
—an’ let Toothpick an’ Zach go—an’— 
an’—?” 

“Why, Pa Billiter!” 

“ An’ just take it easy like we uster,” 
pursued the old man doggedly. *I ain't 
got the strength to keep on like we been 
doin'—an' that's a fact. I'm just plain 
wore out. Seems like if we could go back 
to the time when none of these here auto- 
mobiles come a-pufhn’ up, an’ none o’ 
these here smart-Alec folks come in sayin' 
how quaint ever'thin' is, seems like it'd 
be mighty restful and nice." 

'The old lady laughed, a fat, comfortable 
chuckle. “I wouldn't ever want Mr. Vic- 
tor to know it, "she said, “f’r he cert’n’y is 
a nice young fella, and so kind-hearted! 
An' so earnest about fixin' ever'thin' up. 
But laws, Pa, I feel jest's you do. 'Peared 
to me I'd never get through the summer 
this way—everything was so disturbin'. 
Why, Pa, what you goin' to do?" 

Rake down that doggoned old sign!” 
said Pa, rising determinedly. “I ain't 
a-goin’ to spend my old age workin’ my- 
self to death f'r anybody that's got a dol- 
lar in his jeans—that's plum sure." 
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Both Had an Equal Chance 


—Power of Will Made the Difference 


i sometimes end up so differently 
Partial Contents One fate hie oe 
The Law of Great Think- 
ing. 
The Four Factors on 
which it depends. 


How to develop analyti- 

power. 

How to think “all around” 
any subject. 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled, productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Concen- 
tration. 


his grip—never succeeding at anything. 
It isn't luck 
that's all. 


gine has of crossing the continent without steam. 
without Will Power to “put them over." 
How to acquire the Power 
of Consecutive Think- 
ing, Reasoning, Analy- 


B. two years, it would become 


me is true of the will— it 

How to acquire the skill tamea ler: 
of Creative Writing. 

How to guard against er» 
rors in Thought. 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line of 
thought with keen, con- 
centrated Power. 

How to develop Reason- 
ing power. 

How to Handle the Mind 
in Creative Thinking. 
The secret of Building 

Mind Power. 

How the Will is made to 

act. 


How to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 
Master of Body. 


This is only a partial list— 
a complete list of contents 
would almost fill this page. 


Makes Dreams Come True 


“Power of Will," by FRANK CHANNING Happock, Ph. D., 
a scientist whose name ranks with such leaders of 
thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is the first thor- 
ough course in Will Power ever conceived. It is the re- 
sult of over 20 years of research and study. Yet you will 
find every page in the 28 lessons written so simply that 
anyone can understand them and put the principles, 
methods and rules into practice at once with noticeable 
results right from the very start. 


$1500 to $50,000 Yearly 


It would take a book as thick as this publication to carry 
a full account of the amazing results secured by users of 
"Power of Will"—here, however, are just a few extracts 
from voluntary letters of owners telling what the book 
has meant to them: 

“Three years ago I was making $1500 a year and working 
day and night. oday I make a thousand dollars a week anc 
have time for other things as well. To the lessons in the book 
‘Power of Will’ more than any other thing do I owe this sud- 
den rise." Name on request. "From what I have already 
seen, I believe I can get $300 to $30,000 worth of good out of It."—C. D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent No. West. Life Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. '* ‘Will Power’ is a compila- 
tion of mighty forces. My first week's benefit in dollars ts $900.00— cost $3.00; prons 
$897.00" (figure what his yearly profit would be). — J. W. Helstand, 916 Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. ''He who reads It and puts forth effort will soon find himself out of the com- 
mon herd."—F. A. Good, President of Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 
“First few pages enabled me to get a 50% raise in salary."— Robert B. David, Douglas, 
Wyo. “I recommended ‘Power of Will’ to a young man and his salary was increased 
800% within a year— wouldn't take $3,000 for my copy. — Wilson M. Taylor, EMclency 


Expert, Willys-Overland Co. 
Meant for You 


There are over 100,000 people In all walks of life who own "Power of Will." Among them 
are such master men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. 8. Chinese Ambassador; Lleut.-Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
> Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; General Manager Christeson of Wells- 
= Fargo Express Company; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Gov. Ferris of Michigan; Gov. 
Capper of Kansas, and many others of equal prominence. 

Never in the history of self-help literature has there been such a record. And 
the owners regard |t as a veritable text book. It has been instrumental tn 
changing the entire lives of thousands—making them dominant personalitics, 
self-confident and eager, in place of the fearful, unhappy, unsuccessful men 
and women they formerly were. No matter what your positlon—whether an 
errand boy or the president of a mighty corporation—no matter what your 
age, from 17 to 70, Power of Will can change your whole life—can make a new 
man of you just as it has for so many others. Whatever you want in life is 
yours, be it money, power, prestige or happiness, if you but master the won- 
derful system of will training taught in "Power of Will.” 


Sent Free 


Although "Power of Will” is a 400-page leather bound book containing more 
material than many $25 correspondence courses, the price is only $3. The 
publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five days’ inspection. Send 

no money now. Merely mall the coupon on the right, enclosing your 

business card, or giving a reference. If you decide to keep the book, 
send the money. If not, mail the book back. Tear out and fill in 
the coupon now, before you turn the page. 


POWER 


Bai ae PA PELTON PUB. CO. Name... - 
eT? 16-L Wilcox Block, MERIDEN, CONN. cass... 


to influence, money and power, overcoming seemingl 
mountable obstacles, while the other tries one thing after another, gradually losing 


Why is it that two men with equal opportunities, with equal mental equipment, 


unsur- 


there's no such thing in the long run—34's a difference of will-power, 


No man has ever achieved success until he has learned to use his will—upon that 
does success hinge. When the will fails, the battle is lost. 
achievement. Show me a big, successful man and I'll show you a strong-willed 
man, every time, whether a business man, a statesman, lawyer, doctor, or fighter. 


What is “Will Power”? 


The Will is the motive power of the brain. Without a highly trained inflexible 
will, a man has about as much chance of obtaining success in life as a railway en- 
he biggest ideas have no value 
Yet the Will, hitherto entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power like the brain or memory and b 

same method, by intelligent exercise and use. If you held your arm in a sling for 
werless to lift a feather, from lack of use. ' 
omes useless from lack of practice. 
we don't use our wills—because we continually bow to circumstance, we become 
unable to assert ourselves. What our wills need is practice. 


The will is the weapon of 


y the very 


The 
Because 


What Users Say 


"Great! 


I secured in- 
estimable value in two 
hours." J. A. Joseph, 
Atty., 5700 So. Park 
Ave., Chicago. 

"I have read only one- 
fourth of the book and 
find it invaluable. I 
should not care to sell my 
copy atany price." Dr. C. 
8. Breedin, Anderson, S.C. 

“It is complete—con- 
taining more real detailod 
knowledge than I ever 
expected to secure from 
any single volume." M. 
J. Flynn, 2414 N. Cicero 
Ave., Chicago. 

"It is truly a precious 
jewel of thought; so plain 
and concise as to be a 
happiness to embody its 
principles in life. I con- 
sider it of inestimable val- 
ue, and if another could 
not be obtained, thou- 
sands of dollars would not 
move it from my posses- 
sion. " F. O. Kennett, 
The Southern Railway 
Co., De Pauw, Ind. 

"I consider the work 
worth its weight in Radi- 
um to all who would get 
an insight into the powers 
that be." J. M. Smith, 
Charlton P. O., Ont., 
Canada. 

“I prize it very highly. 
Am satisfied that it is the 
most valuable single vol- 
ume in my entire library. 
I find it a source of 
useful and inspiring 
ideas.” J. V. Little, 
Board of Rail- 
road Commis- 
sionerw, Bis- 
marck, No 


16-L Wilcox 
Block 
Meriden, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send 
me a copy of "Power of 
Will" on approval. I agree 


to remit $3.00 or remail the 
book in 5 days. 
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"Dont tell me 
you never had a chance! 


“Four years ago you and I worked at 
the same bench. I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, ‘Aw, 
forgetit!’ You had thesame chance I had, 
but you turned it down. No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? Wake up! Every time you see 
an I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don't turn it down. 

Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and find 
out how. 


1. C. S., Box 2256, Scranton, Pa. 


r — — = — " TEAR OUT HERE e— e e ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2256 , SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for | 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Light'ng 
Electric Car Running 


Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 

Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engineer stenographer and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FORKM'N OR ENG'R Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospeetor GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 

Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 


ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE | 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE | 
Concrete Builder 

Structural Engineer l 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 

Sheet Metal Worker | 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising [| German 
AUTOMOBILES 
Auto Repairing 


Cards, ir eir book, pa 

i n t . Larger $18. Rotary 
big profit, All easy, rules sent. 
Write factory for catalog of 
Wir. Press Co. Meriden, Conn. 
NOVELTIES bisage isei of ai- 
labels of dif- 
$1.00. 20 for 50 cents. Decorate your suit case. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Save Liles Print for others, 
<< Y our 
d presses, TYPE, cards, samples, 
ferent hotels in the U. S., Can. pe M exico, sent for 
AMERICAN LABEL CO. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Golden Gem 
PORTABLE $ 
Adding Machine ] 


Buy through your Stationer 
Write for 10-day trial offer. 
A €. GANCHER, A. A. M. CO 
148 Duane sisi si] 


| deed, well done. 


Meanwhile, far away, Victor was speed- 
ing toward New York and Georges, with 


| Maine in a vague and delightful future. 


He was experiencing all the joy of a good 
Moreover, in his valise, 
reduced to exact measurements, were 
recipes for spoonbread, beaten biscuit, 
syllabub, and other favorite dishes of the 


| Billiter Inn. Victor could see himself pro- 


ducing these at the Palais as great and 
special surprises for some financial mag- 
nate weary of sauces and condiments. 


He foresaw his reward for such priceless | 


service. He smiled pleasantly at himself 
in the mirror. 

“Zere is nossing to it zat virtue is his 
own reward,” he murmured to himself. 
“Ma foi, no! They are fools who say it. 
I will be repay one, two, t'ree, many, 
many times, an' in good money, too, for 
all I 'ave done for Pa and Ma an' zat im- 

osseeble entourage zey 'ave. It is flat, 

ictor, from zis time on you mus' never 
let one day slip by you wizout doing some- 
body wiz zose little hacks of kindness!" 


NEXT month Sophie Kerr tells a new 
Victor story — this one of his adven- 
tures at Narragansett. 


Between Two 


Worlds 


(Continued from page 48) 


waved to him from the half-closed door 
and Gresham dismissed the cab, for he 
wanted a walk. 

At the club he had no temptation to 
linger. His evening had been full and 
complete; but as he paused at the desk 
for his key the voice of the clerk struck his 
ear. 

"Anson," he was saying to one of the 
hall boys. ‘‘Take this up to Mr. Nelson's 
room." 

Caught on the instant by the similarity 
of names, Gresham glanced instinctively 
at the yellow telegraph envelope which 
the clerk was holding across the desk. In 
purple letters on it was typed ‘‘ Hugo Nel- 
son, Van Winkle Club.” 

Gresham stared at the envelope until 
the clerk looked at him in surprise. 

“Something you wish, Mr. Gresham?" 

In Gresham's mind, however, was form- 
ing a weird intention and a weird pre- 
monition. 

"Have you a list of members?" he 
asked at last. 

'The clerk handed him a green-bound 
copy of by-laws, and Gresham turned to 
the back. 

Under the list of “ Non-Resident” there 
it was: "Nelson, Hugo, Chicago, Ill., 
with the date of admission. 

Gresham laid the book on the counter 
and turned to the clerk. 

“Will you please ask Mr. Nelson if he 
can see me?" he asked. 

The clerk repeated the request into the 


transmitter at the switchboard, then 
nodded to Gresham. 
“Go right up, Mr. Gresham," he af- 


firmed. ‘ Twenty-eight.” 


END onl today and the names of five of your friends 
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three handsome ndsome Duro Guaranteed Sh tie 
porca y the en ecd em Lost and 
we wil ole You keep the tie any- 
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» These d sera aep v made of fine whitepercale with 
neat blue, " 


be in 100 


wan magazines ‘if we were not responsible. Highest 
bank references. Send your saving 
money on furnishings. 

GOODELL & COMPANY 
Room 218, 158 E. 34th Street, New York 


Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 


CUNARD LINE.‘ 


24StateSt..N 
STUDY AT HOME 
Become a you, Lapa and ps suc- 
cess awaits y trained 
men win hig! ~~ -— E "in busi- 
ness and public life. reater 
eRe — y E. "e =~ 
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lend jer. wet — - 


$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
You onn welt 8 MG 
ex- 


guide you step by step 
be ig spare time e prepare you 
amination in any state. Money pe 3-1. ace 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Dey 
LL. B. conferred. Thousands of successful stu- 
dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms. Big Law 
Library and modern course in Public Speaking free D» crm 


now. Get our valuable 120 page "Law Guide™ and 
books free. Send for them—now 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 733-F, Chicago 


my life every magazine 


"AU. 
I've looked into has had a 


picture of a man's leg with a cer- 
tain kind of garter on it—Boston! 


So when I go into E store to 
buy a pair garters I just nat- 
urally say ‘Boston.’ So do you!” 


—AMBROSE PEALE 
in the delightful play 
SIT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
By Roi Cooper Megrue and bri pendit Pob 


Boston Garter 
DULCES 


LISLE 26c 
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| out the 'good ones. And 
when he goes into a shop 
to get a pair of garters, 
there's only one kind 
he will 'connect with'— 


PARIS GARTERS 


Just as particular about the 
name PARIS on his garters, is 
| ‘Wahoo’ Sam, as the name on 
his famous war-clubs. 

; 25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co. 


Maker: of Children’s Hickory Garters 


$ Chicago New York 


GIRL 
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Bright Light Right 
Where You Want It 
Fasten this lamp to the top of 
your bureau to dress by—to the 
top of your bed to read by—fasten 


it any such place for direct light 
where you want it. 


» rgain — price 
is only $1.35. Order direct, or send for free 
DM copy of Lighting Fixture Book. 


7/77 Dept. 

Cd Her Pus 
Chicago Kansas City 

orth Portland, Ore. 


Write house most convenient 


The elevator boy acted as guide and 
stopped at the third floor. This was the 
region of expensive ''transient rooms," 
and twenty-eight was one at the front. 
In reply to Gresham’s knock a mellow 
voice called “Come in,” and Gresham 
opened the door. 

His first impression was of a room ab- 
solutely deluged in papers, for papers of 
every color and description were littered 
over the bed, the floor, the chairs, and 
even the radiator; but among them, and 
as if rising from a sea of them, appeared a 
big arm chair, while from the back of the 
arm chair appeared a head. 

As Gresham walked into the room the 
head turned, a wrinkling forehead con- 


Ø| fronted him, and he stopped with a start. 


His 


remonition had been correct. It 


| was “The Amæba!” 


(To be continued) 


Can Any State Beat 


Iowa? 


(Continued from page 37) 


of any of the eleven mountain and Pacific 
states, except California. The cattle she 
markets every year are worth more than 
the whole tobacco crop of the United 
States. Her women and children sell more 
eggs every year than would buy all the 
oranges grown in the United States. 

The swine of Iowa exceed in value all 
the farm crops of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, PO ee a Rhode hand. 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Florida, Delaware, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada or Oregon. 

The horses of Iowa—in spite of her au- 
tomobiles—exceed in value the total farm 
crops of twenty-seven states. 


AND now I come to Iowa's peril. She is 
too rich. God has turned over to her 

eople the greatest plant for generating 
kiman happiness which the world has ever 
seen. He has given it to them under the 
most favorable auspices. Will she prove 
herself equal to the task? Will she see to 
it that her wonderful soil is kept for her 

eople and not for some of her people? 

a she keep herself from going in an 
American way the downward road of Po- 
land—a rich upper class living on an op- 
pressed pp d Her boast that the 
increase of the farm land values of the 
state in ten years is greater than the in- 
crease in value of all the farm land in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Oregon combined is 
true, and, in a certain sense, a justifiable 
boast—but to the statesmen of Iowa it 
should be the warning of Iowa's greatest 
danger. When land becomes too precious, 
like jewels and gold, it passes from the 
possession of the poor. 

The greatest possession of Iowa is not 
her wealth, nor her power of producing 
wealth, though both are stupendous. It 
lies in her people, in her free institutions, 
in her growing body of great traditions. 
She has produced many great men and 
women; but her greatest wealth is in that 


Are you really a 
judgeofcigarettes? 


Have you tried a good 
many varieties in the 
search for the one 
cigarette which will 
be distinctive enough 
to stand out from the 
crowd? 


The wider and more 
varied your experience, 
the more probably 
Rameses will appeal 
to you. 


The “Aristocrat of 
Cigarettes” has a dis- 
tinction and unfor- 
gettable character of 
fragrance which makes 
it the choice of men of 
discrimination. 


They like its flavor, but 
more than that they 
approve of its radical 
and vital difference 
from the regular run 
of brands. It is itself 
an individual—unmis- 
takable — character- 
marked. 


And nobody ever 
changes from Rameses. 


STEPHANO BROS., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


mysell, only that I hear all 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


glasses are to th 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 


and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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nidi soi , 


Jolly picnic day ! 

Delicious luncheon by the leafy wayside. 
Colossal appetites, 

Born of the pure air and the brisk ride 
Through the big outdoors. 

And then that other mighty hunger 

That yearns and clamors for the final treat— 
The long, blissful, dreamy pipe of 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE has that smooth, sweet, pala- 
table flavor you naturally hanker for after eating. And 
it’s so mild, mellow and gentle that you can smoke it 
all the time between meals. 

LUCKY STRIKE is pure, sun-ripened Burley leaf, 
aged to perfection; a long, cool, even smoke in the 
pipe, and crumbled just right for easy rolling into a 
compact cigarette. 

Neat and handy pocket tin 5c. Also roc 
tins and 5oc and $1.00 glass humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A. course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Rtory taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Ksenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. - 
250-page catalogue frée. Please address A = x 
Dr. Esenveln THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL T Tom — 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. TNI TII 


LN "A HHI mn 
3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 
| I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 
from your measurements and guarantee to take them 


` back if they do not satisfy you. 
By Your Speech 


Be a forceful, convincing speak- 
er—overcome timidness and *“ stage 
fright ''—dominate all who hear you with 
the power of your personality. Be the man 
Our new scientific Course in 


Effective Public Speaking 
vi ickly train you at home, by mail, to speak effectively in 
will guichly Settore your club or lodre —make after dinner 
Poceches sell more gooda-enlarre your vocabulary develop 
self-confidence. No tiresome exercises—fascinating and simple. 


Special Offer—Write Today 2:152 o 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


Isend you measurement blank with rules. I send you 
the finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made 
shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the 
highest grade of custom work. Write for my samples. 


(Higher priced fabrics, too.) Summer samples now 
ready. No agents. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) , 204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


day for foll particulars and Special Offer. No obligations. 
B American Correspondence School of Law 
Public Speaking Dept. 105 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, ill. 


fine body of great men and women of 
whom the world does not hear. To them 
is committed the keeping of a state which 
is so wonderful that all its neighbor states 
make their proudest boast when they as- 
sert that those portions of them which lie 
next the Iowa border are ‘as good as Iowa." 


NEXT month Agnes Repplier, one of 
the most distinguished literary fig- 
ures in this country, will write about 
the glory of Pennsylvania, her native 
state. 


How I Made Them 
Hire Me 


(Continued from page 18) 


by a train someday.’ I've been looking for 
two years for that man.” 

I knew that situation when I laid out 
my campaign. I set out to prove to some 
big man that I was the sort of a subordi- 
nate who could be trained to be his suc- 
cessor. The job of “next president” is a 
job that is open in fifty big corporations 
in this country to-day. 

The scrapbook which my wife brought 
to my rescue we still keep, and once a 
month we bring it up to date. It is a com- 
plete record of my business progress. I 
could lay it on the desk of a prospective 
employer to-morrow, and it would tell its 
own story. Every man ought to keep a 
scrapbook of letters and other evidences 
of his business ability and success. You 
can never tell when it will be needed. 

Finally my experience taught me allover 
again the value of feeling fit and looking 
fit. I make it a point to be mildly extrava- 
gant in my dress. I never come to the of- 
fice unshaved or with baggy trousers. 

For the same reason, I make it a rule 
never to conduct a business interview 
when I am tired. If I know that the man 
with whom I am to deal is fresher and 
stronger than I am at the moment, I tele- 
phone him and postpone the engagement 
until the next day. 

I am fifty-one years old now, and I 
have conquered the three Fears that 
break men's hearts. I am in good health; 
I own my little place in the country, and 
have a surplus invested in good securities. 
And I know that if I were to lose my job 
to-morrow I could have another within a 
month. 

But above all, I am proud to know that 
after the men in my own line of business 
had branded me as down and out, I went 
straight to ten of the biggest men in the 
country. And I made one of them hire me. 


ARE you looking ahead? Getting 
hired isn't the only thing. The right 
kind of a job is even more important. 
In the August number James Hay, Jr., 
tells about **38,571 Jobs with a Poor 
Future" — yet in this Presidential 
year vast numbers of young people 
are after them. 
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B. V. D.s And A River Breeze— 
Isn’t This Great On A Hot Day? 


| eee even though you must **peg along” at 

work and live on hopes and wishes, easy-breezy 
B.V. D. helps take your mind off the heat and is first aid 
to keeping you comfortable from out-o’-bed to in-again. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. Underwear 
starts with the best possible fabrics (specially 
woven and tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully inspected and 
re-inspected), and ends with complete comfort 
(fullness of cut, balance of drape, correctness 
of fit, as well as durability in wash and wear). 


MADE Bete THE 


If it hasn’t It isn’t 
This Red B. V. D. 
Woven Label Underwear 


BEST REVAL TRADE 
Trade Morh Ref, U.9.Pats Off. and Foreign Countries 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
Union Suits, (Pat. U. S. A.) and Knee Length Drawers, 
$1.00 and upward the Suit. 50c. and upward the Garment. 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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LAKES AND 
MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTHERN 
NEW YORK 


Americas 
ummer Paradise 


Come up on the forest-crowned, lake- 
dotted roof of New York State this sum- 
mer and have a real vacation. Camp, 
tramp, fish, canoe, bathe, sail, play golf 
and tennis, build muscle an get a 
healthy coat of tan in the fresh, invigor- 
ating atmosphere of the high woods. 
Three and a half million acres of won- 
derful scenic beauty to roam over. 
THE ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE GEORGE 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE CHASM 
LAKE PLACID 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 
COOPERSTOWN 
PLATTSBURG, hites 2i good americans 
And 150 Other Delightful 


Vacation Resorts 


Rough it in camp or live in luxury at 
one of the many splendid resort hotels. 
Accommodations at inns and cottages 
to suit every taste and pockétbook. The 
luxurious Hotel Champlain, on Lake 
Champlain and Fort William Henry, on 
Lake George— centers of the most de- 
lightful all outdoor summer life of the 
continent. 


Delaware & Hudson perfectly appointed 
trains leave Grand Central Station, New 
York. Connections with Hudson River 
Boat Lines at Albany and Troy. 


e Beautifully illustrated 360-page Vaca- 
tion Guide—**A Summer Paradise"— 

postage. 
Illustrated folders of any section free. 
9 Address M. J. POWERS, General 
Passenger Agent, Albany, New 
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Nx The demand for good farm managers is 

` greater than the supply. Get away 
from the grind. Learn a new and 
more profitable profession. Farm 
managersearn $1000.00 to $5000.00 
a year. Our course fits you by mail to 
earn a good salary. We give a complete 
course in every branch of farming. Prices very 
reasonable. rite today for FREE catalog. 


THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL 
Division D Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Highest Room 


(Continued from page 41) 


of an institution. Where did it come from?’ 
“It was those words which were the in- 
spiration of the gift which you see before 
ou. Ítisa commemoration of that spirit. 
i wanted to do something for Emerson 
that would make people remember that 
William Chester Carden was an Emer- 
sonian. The old college saw me fight my 
ood fight, and now she shall share the 
ruits of my labors. If any halting words 
of mine to-day shall help you to win out, 
I am glad—and let this balding be a con- 
stant reminder that no matter how much 
the odds are against you, you can win out 
by your own endeavor. This hall for 
academic work is no longer mine. It is 
ours, and may the God of success and 
appiness bless you in it.” 


"THE great moment for which the stu- 
dent body had been gathered together 
was over. William Chester Carden had 
spoken. Anything further was more or 
less the stereotyped order of business: and 
the restlessness which was coincident 
with Doctor Skinner's round-shouldered 
figure hunching forward was clearly sen- 
sible. They were good-hearted fellows, 
these Emerson under-class men. All of 
them knew Doctor Skinner more or less 
well * personally," they would have told 

ou, and felt a condescending affection for 

im as they would for any other landmark 
revered for its traditions and long associa- 
tion with the confessedly less important 
phases of college life. 

"Like Mr. Carden," began Professor 
Skinner, “I had prepared an address. I 
thought no study for the eloquent forma- 
tion of sentences, for a proper expression 
of grateful appreciation, was too great 
for such an occasion as this. . . . But, like 
Mr. Carden, something to-day . . . some 
word that I heard just before I mounted 
this platform . . . changed my purpose... 
decided me that I must speak to you as he 
has done—from the fullness of the heart. 
That word changed even the selection of 
the passage of Scripture which I was to 
read to you. 

“I suppose that few of you noticed... 
but now that I have spoken of this fact, 
words or phrases of it will float out of 
subconsciousness and perhaps you will 
even look it up when you go back to your 
rooms—and you may wonder—but by 
that Eae you will know... why I chose it. 

“Mr. Carden has given you, has given 
all of us, a great gift. He has given it, I 
believe, in the best way that a man can 
give, freely and without condition. Even 
your choice of his name to write upon it 
was in no way suggested by Mr. Carden. 
In his success he has come back with a 
gift calling down upon you the blessings 
of success; in his happiness he has come 
back with a gift asking blessings of happi- 
ness for you. 

“A man who does that is not a selfish 
man. He told you that he has done it 
because he wanted to be remembered as 
an Emersonian. I do not think that Mr. 
Carden does himself justice. I know that 
he has given this gift because he is grate- 
ful, his every word revealed the truth to 
It is a wonderful thing to be grate- 
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ful. So few self-made men are willing to 
build an altar at the foot of the ladder 
where they wrestled for the blessing. Our 
thanks to Mr. Carden are given best in 
the appreciation of the great spirit which 
actuated him in its giving—the longin to 
acknowledge, to embody, a gratitude 
Perhaps he heard the faint smothered 
sigh and the click of a watchcase. He 
hesitated and his tone was deprecating: 

“I feel, I deeply feel, that Í am sayin 
badly what our president would have sai 
so well; but I must needs ask your pa- 
tience, since the Muy of accepting our 
gift to-day is mine . . . and I ask you, for 
the sake of him who was to be here in my 
place and who—cannot come—to bear 
with me, though my words falter where 
his would be so eloquent.” 


"T SE response to the huskiness of his 
voice was instantaneous, and a ripple 
of friendly applause assured him of their 
attention if not of their interest. 

"Mr. Carden speaks as one having 
authority when he tells you of the sacri- 
fices that go into the making of a suc- 
cessful man, a man whose honestly won 
position and fortune command him re- 
spect and consideration everywhere. But 
Mr. Carden did not tell you, what he 
himself is perhaps too self-unconscious to 
know, that a knowledge of sacrifices is 
nothing unless it goes hand in hand with 
a sense of values. And Mr. Carden has 
been too modest to make that beauty of 
his sense of values clear to you. 

"I want you to remember that Will 
Carden told you that he was born in the 
midst of a poverty not of the kind that 
stimulates to endeavor but of the sort 
that impoverishes the soul as well as the 
body. Then you will recall with it his 
recognition of his mother's menial service 
in order to aid him. There are some 
present who remember her struggles, yet 
none perhaps so well as a woman who sits 
over in the little white cottage yonder 
watching beside . . . your president, for 
it was she who obtained her the work, 
and out of the pocket of . . . your presi- 
dent . . . came much of the re ularity of 
payment to which Mr. Carden gener- 
ously attributes the beginnings of his 
success. At that time, your president— 
he has told you—was a mere professor 
like myself, and he and his pretty young 
wife were playing at housekeeping in that 
very cottage, beautifying the necessary 
pett z economies by a joyous spirit. 

ou will forgive me if I reminisce a 
bit—Mr. Carden has turned our eyes 
backward by summoning old memories. 
I well remember the day that Billy Carden 
was called Little Big Clothes, and the new 
suit that came to him, for I was the one 
commissioned to purchase the suit. 
* You're a better bargainer than I am, 
Skinner,’ Professor Reeves said tome. ‘I 
can’t question a man’s integrity if he tells 
me a thing is all wool.’ That winter Pro- 
fessor Reeves wore his light-weight over- 
coat with, as he put it, ‘an unnecessarily 
heavy muffler as a sop to his wife and 
best friend.’ He said that he wouldn’t 
exchange the comfort of Billy Carden’s 
new expression of self-respect for a fur- 
lined broadcloth. I—I hope that he will 
hear that Billy Carden remembers that 
suit of clothes and counts it as a step in 
his onward march. 

“ There is just one more thing for which 
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I want especially to thank Mr. Carden, 
and that is for embodying in this building 
an acknowledgment of the Fairfax schol- 
arship. It was discovered, as he has told 
you, at the time of his need—but it has 
never appeared upon the books of the 
college. ip fact, it was a variable scholar- 
ship; but no student ever questioned its 
source, no applicant was ever inquisitive 
enough to discover that in the case of 
Carden the proficiency was to be in 
mathematics, while in the case of the last 
beneficiary it demanded excellence in 
English, and one obtained it because of a 
remarkable bent toward philosophy. 'My 
mother sacrificed much dac I might have 
an education, Skinner, your president 
said to me when I objected strongly to the 
drain that particular year upon the mea- 
ger salary which already had so many 
outside demands upon it, 'and it is only 
fair that I should make a few myself for 
some other mother’s boy.’ Your presi- 
dent's mother was a Miss Fairfax. 


"MR.CARDEN quoted a remark which 
he overheard to the effect that the 
wonderful building which you are to call 
Carden Hall is the greatest gift which has 
been made the college. Perhaps Mr. Car- 
den is right from the point of view of the 


| world; I know that in this sense William 
' Carden's spontaneous, 


enerous gift has 
been the greatest that Emerson has ever 
received. But to me the most truly 
beautiful, the supreme gift to Emerson 
is a building not reared with hands, a 
workshop always alight and busy, always 
throbbing with quick sympathy and un- 
derstanding, a warm human place where 
those who were ambitious resorted, or 
those who were discouraged came for new 
heart. I know that upon the shelf of this 
workshop lay the offer of the presidency 
of a great university, the distinction of an 
enviable position of state, another—an 
office which meant not only affluence but 
the leisure to pursue the work which your 
president loved, in which he was held a 
genius. World-renowned men of science 
called for your president to leave this col- 
lege and join them, but he refused, and I 
heard him give this excuse: 'People can 
always be found to do the big things, but 
so few are willing to help others to do them. 
I will stay with my boys.’’ 

A murmur ran through the audience as 
Doctor Skinner paused to moisten his 
trembling lips from the glass at his side. 
The air was surcharged with unspoken 
questioning. Then the murmur sank into 
a tense, expectant silence as the professor 
of Greek ale ared his throat. 

“ Bound with this workshop is a temple 
which has always been the heart of the 
college, a structure whose lifting arches of 
ideals did not fall short of the stars. It 
was the temple of a sure and quiet soul, 
whither came those who were in sorrow or 
despair or lost in the maze of their bad 
choices, and there they found sympathy 
and guidance and a way out of the difh- 
culty. How many have entered this 
temple! Not alone those who are here, 
and value it less, perhaps, because of 
daily access to it, but those who have 
come to know what it is through their 
separation from it. How many of Will 
Carden's world have slipped away from 
the pettifoggery of affairs to seek calm 
counsel and a light to set their feet upon 
the road again! 
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“T am glad that it is to-day that Wil- 
liam Carden has given you a new work- 
shop limned straight and true and honest, 
with an honesty Tough with a life, per- 
haps. The donor could have chosen no 
time more fitted to your need, for the 
other workshop is closed and the hands 
of the workman are still. They brought 
the news to me just before I came to you. 
Your president has given to you the 
structure of his body and brain, and to 
you has been always the privilege of en- 
tering into the peace ane sureness and 
quiet beauty of his soul. These are the 
greatest gifts that a man can give—for 
they are his all. 

“The committee on names," he said in 
conclusion, “will submit their suggestions 
for your informal approval, to be ratified 
later at your regular assembly meeting. 
Your president . . . wishes all to go on as 
usual. His last words were: ‘Give the 
boys my love, and tell them not to let this 
alter any plans for the big day. Ishall be 
with them just the same. 

"We will listen to the chairman on 
names." 

The youngest professor, whose classes 
in lyric and dramatic poetry were the 
most popular of any in the college, arose 
with Bushed cheeks and rapt, shining eyes. 
“ May it please the student body and the 
faculty and the donor of this beautiful 
building, the name decided upon unani- 
mously by the committee was that of 
Emerson's greatest benefactor. Thus it 
is stated in the report. I therefore know 
that I express the sentiment of the com- 
mittee in submitting to you to be acted 
upon at the next regular meeting of the 
assembly, the name—Reeves Hall." 


A HE dreamily moved back to his place, 
William Chester Carden rose slowly 
and with bent head lumbered to the edge 
of the platform. He looked out at them 
silently a moment, then he said simply: 
“There are some things that are too big 
to talk about. When a time like that 
comes, we human beings have to talk 
about little things. One of these little 
things is the naming of the new building. 
Iliked what your chairman on names just 
said. I liked the way he said it. . . but I 
can’t think that anything made with hands 
is worthy that name. I can’t feel that this 
building, whatever our hopes are for it, 
will ever quite express that name. I wish 
I could believe differently—but it is too 
pretentious, too showy, too like us who 
make great benefactions which cost us 
nothing . . . with speeches and much 
to-do. We grow to think—out there in the 
world—that money represents all that 
there is. Perhaps it does... out there. 
“Yet I don't want it to be known by a 
name like the one you first suggested . . . 
which holds before your eyes always— 
my kind of success. Pd like it to bear a 
name which will help all of us to keep, as 
Professor Skinner calls it, our sense of 
values. When I heard him saying these 
words over and over, I came to realize 
that I had not given this building at all. 
It was given long before my time. It 
was built on the sacrifices of two genera- 
tions. I hope your assembly may con- 
sider favorably the name of Fairfax Hall." 
He gazed unseeingly over the drooping 
heads, out beyond the faces oddly dis- 
torted in the effort to master the emotion 
which swept over those gathered together. 
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Then he gulped painfully, and the nails of | 
one plump hand behind his back cut into | 
the palm of the other. His weight shifted | 
awkwardly from one foot to the other, 
and the heart of the youth went out to 
him as if he were one of themselves. 
“That—that little cubbyhole of a study | 
in the observatory which I was ridiculing | 
just now—God forgive me! ... I wish 
that this room might be left as he—went 
out from it.... And when one of the fel- 
lows has a big fight on hand, let him go in 
there and open the door to the stars, as he 
used to say, and get his values. Doctor 
Skinner told us that the temple of his spirit 
was bound with the workshop, reaching 
up to the stars. Maybe it will remain— 
reaching down from the stars to help.” 


A Fine Achievement 
at Little Cost 


(Continued from page 32) 


Feuillet, and, finally “Saviors,” a sketch 
written by Edward Goodman of a mother 
and son and their attitude toward the 
son’s desire to marry his mistress. 

The season closed on Decoration Day, 
but not before one new production had 
been made, a translation of Tchekhov’s 
“The Bear.” This play, together with the 
three most popular plays on the preceding 
bills—‘‘ Eugenically Speaking)" “ Inte- 
rior” and “The Shepherd in the Distance” 
—made up the fourth bill for the final per- 
formances. 

In the first season, then, from Febru- 
ary 19th to May 3oth, 1915, the Wash- 
ington Square Players had given forty- 
three performances of fourteen one-act 
pos and pantomimes, all but five of these 


eing original native work. Two of the | 
foreign plays were by Maeterlinck, two | 


from the Russian, and one from the French. 
All of them had been mounted simply, but 
for the most part effectively and in the 
new manner. The chief weakness lay in 
the acting; yet the plays had sufficient 
vitality, the whole experiment sufficient 
zest and novelty, to attract patronage, 
and to encourage the Players to reéngage 
the Bandbox Theater for another year. 
Their second season began on October 
4th, 1915. During the summer the com- 
pany had been somewhat augmented, with 
the most promising actors of the spring as 
a nucleus. There were, then, in October, 
about twenty-five men and women, al- 
most without exception young, forming 


| the active players. * The producers, stage 


hands, even the treasurer of the theater, 


| were called in for mob scenes and “extra 


people." All told, perhaps, counting the 
scene painters, costume designers, hie 
ness managers and producers, the Wash- 
ington Square Players number now about 
fifty. For the second season, the price of 
seats in a large portion of the house was 
raised to one dollar, to enable the pay- 
ment of salaries to the leading actors and 
workers, for it was determined to give six 
performances a week, and the regular per- 
formers could not afford to donate so 
much of their time. In other words, the 
theater determined to become self-sup- 
porting. A few professional players were 
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A Fine Achievement at Small Cost, by WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


also secured, including Lydia Lopoukova, 
now with the Russian Ballet, and Frank 
Conroy, formerly with Benson’s company 
in England. 

The first bill, acted on October 4th, did 
not disclose any considerable general ad- 
vance in acting ability, however, though 
the acquisition of Mr. Conroy was a great 
help. But it did disclose one play of un- 
usual quality, “Helena’s Husband,” by 
Philip Moeller, a satiric burlesque on 
Helen of Troy which kept the audience in 
gue of merriment, and which has since 

een played in other theaters through the 
country. The other plays on the program 
(all of one act, as before) were *' Fire and 
Water," by Hervey White, a war sketch 
showing how French and German soldiers, 
between the lines, may be very good 
friends; “The Antick," by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, and “Night of Snow,” translated 
from the Italian of Roberto Bracco. This 
last play, after two weeks, was replaced by 
a revival of “Interior.” Business started 
off briskly, and remained good for a couple 
of weeks. Then it began to fall off. 

The second bill for the season was pro- 
duced on November 8th, and was called 
“A Program of Comparative Comedy.” It 
included Schnitzler’s clever play, “ Litera- 
ture" (not very well acted), Bracco’s‘* Hon- 
orable Lover," De Musset’s “Whims” 
(very inadequately acted, it being a work 
only such skilled comedians as Charles 
Cherry and Grace George, say, can'act in 
English), and, finally, “Overtones,” by 
Alice Gerstenberg of Chicago. This, the 
only native play on the bill, proved easily 
the most interesting, and was the best 
acted. Two women, shadowed by their 
real selves, or ‘‘overtones,” meetand talk. 
They say one thing, their real selves say 
what they actually would say if they spoke 
their minds honestly. It was a clever 
sketch, and has since been acted by the 
Indianapolis Little Theater and else- 
where—even, we believe, in vaudeville. 


I? WAS not till the third bill was pre- 
sented, on January roth, 1916, that the 
Players began to show the fruits of sus- 
tained practice in acting, and gave a per- 
formance which could compare with pro- 
fessional work. And at the same time, it 
should be noted, public patronage began 
to be more steady and full houses every 
night the rule. Ultimately, no experimen- 
ra theater can succeed until it develops a 
company of players who can act. Enthu- 
siasm, clever plays, picturesque and novel 
scenery, will never be a permanent substi- 
tute for acting. In the long run the thea- 
ter rests on the actor’s art, a fact which 
can never be ignored by the founders of 
experiments. 
he third bill was most notable for a 
lay by Lewis Beach, one of Professor 
Dukes raduates at Harvard, called 
“The Clod.” It was ably acted, especially 


Th 
Harold Bell Wright 


Has Yet Written 


WHEN 
A MAN'S A MAN 


Illustrations and Decorations 
By the Author 


This novel is the best the author has yet written, because it is strongest 
in love, mystery, action and uplift, character work, nature description 
and word picture, philosophy and psychology, pathos and sentiment. 


It is a big, wholesome novel with a big plot and a big theme. But— 
it’s just a story. A very real story of true Western life in that great 


unfenced land of rugged mountains, wide mesas and fertile valleys— 
Northern Arizona. 


Author’s Monogram Numbered Copies 


Place your order with your bookseller now and make secure a special numbered 
copy stamped with the author's autographed monogram. Copies sold before 
publication day will number about 600,000. 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 


The author's other novels have sold nearly seven million copies— That Printer of 
Udell's—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling of Dan Matthews—The Winning, 
of Barbara Worth— Their Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World. 


Also Ready August 10th 


The Eyes of the World—Over 750,000 sold at $1.35—Popular Edi- 
tion published under leased rights by A. L. Burt Co.—One Million 
Copies and sold everywhere for 50 cents. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
$ E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


Guarantee 


CERTAIN-TEED is made 
in rolls; also in slate-covered 
shingles. There is a type 
of CERTAIN-TEED for 
every kind of building, with 
flat or pitched roof, from 
the largest sky-scraper to 
the smallest out-building. 
CERTAIN-TEED is sold 
by responsible dealers all 
over the world, at reasonable 
prices. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 


To be more than a mere scrap of paper, a guarantee must be abso- 
lute—and backed by a concern able and willing to make good., 


The General's guarantee on CERTAIN-TEED Roofing is: 
not only absolute; it is backed by the world’s largest roofing 
and building paper mills, making one-third of all the roll 
roofing made in America. 


by Miss Josephine Meyer, from the start 
one of the most promising members of the 
company. This tense and thrilling little 
piece is perhaps the best one-act play pro- 
duced in America in some years. 

The other plays on this bill were “The 
Road-house in Arden,” a fantastic skit 
about Shakespeare and Lord Bacon, the 
scene occurring at a road-house kept by 
Hamlet and his wife Cleopatra; a transla- 
tion of Wedekind’s cynical sketch of the 
artistic temperament, “The Tenor;" and, 
finally, a rather stupid and poorly per- 


The guarantee is for 5, 10 or 15 years, according to ply (1, 
2 or 3). "This guarantee is possible because the roofing is 
thoroughly saturated with the General's own blend of soft 
asphalts, and then coated with a harder blend which keeps 
the inner saturation soft, and prevents drying-out. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


In many homes a box of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers is 
always kept where all may 
partake. 


These fairy confections are be- 
loved by old and young alike. 
Delightful in flavor, fragile in 
texture, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are dessert accompaniments 
appropriate for any time and 
any occasion. In ten-cent and 
twenty-five-cent tins. 


FESTINO—Shaped like an almond, 
these little dessert confections delight all 
who try them. The kernel is almond- 
flavored creamy goodness. 


IONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


PLAY THIS $3,500 GAME 


An Example Picture—Representing “A Tale of Two Cities" A Picturegame Pleture— What Book Title Does It Represent? 
Here is a fascinating home 


entertainment, consisting of 32 i. 
plain pictures, and a short al- ff 4 
phabetical list of book titles > 
Zach picture was drawn to rep- 


resent a title in the list, from LINCOLN GRANT 
which contestants select the ti- 
tles that fit the pictures best— 
that make the best names for 
them. Those who excel at this 
are given the 419 cash prizes, to- 
talling $3,500. The pictures, 
list of titles and a reply book in 
which to submit your selected titles 
are given in the convenient Outfit 
as explained below. 
Everybody everywhere can compete on equal terms. No 
knowledge of books or stories can be used in playing, for the 
pictures represent just the titles. So common sense judg- 
ment in saying which title makes the best name fora picture 
will win. 
Clever Stories, the big bi-monthly magazine, containing SEND ME THE $3,500 GAME OUTFIT 
two complete novelettes each issue, and a wealth of sparkling Editor, Cleve: 
stories and witticisms, offers the Picturegame in conjunction Printing New York 
with Today's Magazine, the national woman's monthly. Dear Sir:—I e .25 for 5 issues (ten months) 
The complete Outfit for playing the game is given with these subscription to .u 
two publications in a special combination offer, as stated in 
the coupon to the right. Free rules and full explanations 
telling how everyone may compete without expense are sent turegame Outfit, co 
upon request; those wishing to compete free can consult the of titles, and the re al A y J 
list of titles at the office of Clever Stories or Today’s, or at explenatops, and other particulars and aids im 
any public library, to which it will be supplied gratis. Get, giving me lessons on how to play, 
But have your own complete Outfit in your own home, by Siamo 
sending in $1.25 for the two magazines, as offered in the SARI TET TERS de Ese mem Ce sl eae 
coupon—and the Outfit will be mailed you free! Get the Address 
magazines, and the game free with them—play to enjoy 
yourself, yet to win a great cash prize! 


formed dancing pantomime called “‘The 
Red Cloak.” Music and dancing are spe- 
cial arts in themselves, and not lightly to 
be undertaken. 

The fourth bill, presented on March 
20th, was marked by a still more notice- 
able improvement in acting, and a con- 


| sequent increase in sustained public pat- 
| ronage. Three plays were original works, 
| and all three were performed with profes- 


sional precision. The first was a thriller by 
Guy Bolton and Tom Carlton (the former 
being a playwright for the professional 
theater), called “Children,” in which a 
negro mother shoots her son dead rather 
than give him up to a lynching pary, 
The second was an amusing satire on di- 
vorce, called “The Age of Reason,” by 
Cecil Dorrian. Two little girls in knee- 
length frocks and hair ribbons talk like 
the characters in an Oscar Wilde play, and 
finally put the about-to-be divorced par- 
ents of one of them on trial. It is merry 
fooling, and not without some point. 
The third original play was “ The Mag- 
ical City," written in vers libre by Zoë Akins, 
and mounted in a setting of great beauty, 
quite worthy of such professional design- 
ers as Joseph Urban or Livingston Platt. 
The scenery, however, left a more definite 
impression than the play. The bill ended 
with a production of the old fifteenth cen- 
tury French farce, “ Monsieur Pierre Pa- 
telin,” one of the earliest known and best 
examples of the modern drama as it was 
emerging from the Middle Ages. 
Unfortunately, the Washington Square 
Players, etea of acting this piece in its 
integrity and preserving its historic flavor, 
cut it unmercifully and acted it in a kind 


| of animated puppet style. The result was 


neither amusing nor educative. 


A 'THE time of writing this article, the 
last two productions of the second 
season have not been made. They are 
Maeterlinck's *Aglavaine and Selysette," 
done for a special performance, and Tchek- 
hov's *The Sea Gull," put on as the regu- 
lar bill late in May. th these plays are 
of full evening length, and mark the most 
ambitious undertaking of the Players. 
Next season the Players will move to the 
Comedy Theater, close to Broadway, not 
so much to be near Broadway as to se- 
cure a theater with a balcony, and a stage 
large enough for comfort. We must all 
ray, however, that Broadway does not 
fave a blighting effect on these idealists. 
However, what concerns us here is the 
fact that the Washington Square Players 
are going on; that they are an established 
institution in the theatrical life of New 
York; that playgoers of all sorts journey 
regularly now to see their productions, 
confident of finding interesting and clever 
plays of a sort too seldom seen on Broad- 


way. 

Benine a year and a half ago as the- 
atrical amateurs, this group of young en- 
thusiasts have by talent and intelligence 
and coöperative enthusiasm geome the 
forces Bs crak nto professionalism, and 
given to New York its livest theater. Ina 
little over a year they have produced 


| thirty short plays and pantomimes, nine- 


teen of them original native works and 
two of them long plays; theyhave discov- 
ered in Philip Moeller and Lewis Beach, 
especially, writers of talent; they have 
pun to young scenic artists opportunities 
or free experiment in stage pictures, and, 


above all, perhaps, they have demon- 
strated that persistent and intelligent 
practice of acting, even by amateurs, can 


develop an efficient company of players. | 


And if it is not impossible in New York 
it is not impossible elsewhere in America. 
Curiously enough, the other spot on the 
map of the United States where amateur 
spirit seems at present to be accomplishing 
the most in the theater is North Dakota. 
Under the leadership of Frederick Henry 
Koch at the University of North Dakota, 
pageants are being written by several peo- 

le cooperatively, and acted and staged 
by the community. Professor Arnold of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College 
has devised a "Little Country Theater" 
which serves the small communities, the 

eople of these communities themselves 
being the actors. The theatrical life of the 
countryside within the sphere of influence 
of these two universities is in large part 
spontaneously fostered by the people 
M PE not supplied by outsiders. 

More and more people are realizing 
that each community has a right to its 
own theater, its own dramatic idiom, and 
that the only way the community can ever 
achieve its own theater is to set out to 
develop it from the bottom, by its own 
efforts. More and more people are begin- 
ning to realize a truth we have been reit- 
erating in this department for years— 
that the future development of the Ameri- 
can theater must come through a renais- 
sance in the practical theater itself of the 
amateur spirit, brought into the theater 
by amateurs who, with proper and intelli- 
gent leadership, will remain to become 
self-respecting professional artists. 

And because the Washington Square 
Players have demonstrated the entire pos- 
sibility of such a renaissance, right in the 
citadel of smug, money-grubbing profes- 
sionalism, New York City, their success is 
the most important thing just now in the 
American theater. 


The Most Wonderful Man 
I Know 


Prize Contest Announcement 


EAD Merle Crowell’s story of “Un- 

cle John” Brashear, beginning on 

page 7. Note that Charles M. 

Schwab, the famous steel manufacturer, 

says of “Uncle John”: “Of all the men of 

fame and achievement I have known, he 
is the most wonderful.” 

Who is the most wonderful man you ever 
knew? For the best letters we offer the 
following prizes: $20 first prize; $10 sec- 
ond prize; $5 third prize. Competition 
closes July 15th. Winning letters to ap- 
pear in the October number. 

Remember that a man does not need to 
be famous in order to be wonderful. An 
absolutely inconspicuous man may be 
wonderful for his modesty or his kindness, 
or his loyalty, or his courage, or his hon- 
esty. There are innumerable ways in which 
men of no renown may be wonderful. 
Lincoln was a wonderful man to all the 
world. But there are men who are won- 
derful to little groups—wonderful perhaps 
to only one person. Who are some of these 
people? Tell us about them. We won't 
publish your signature if you ask us not to. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


The light that says 


“Shere it is!" 


«With tkat.long:lived z 
“TUNGSTEN “battery 
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Cc, 

B wil 
TUNGSTEN 
BATTERY 


—and protects your home from the dangers and 
discomforts of the dark. Eveready is indeed “the light 
of a thousand uses”—indoors and out—yet absolutely safe. 


Eveready is the electric light without wires. 
Srt. fixed to the wall—take it anywhere you need it. 
e cannot start a fire and can never be blown out. 


SN 
AN s dealer's 75c and up. 
Sy 


It is not 


It 


s See the many styles of Eveready, suited to every use, at your nearest 
If you have an electric flashlight that isn't work- — ; 


X ing, have him fit it with an Eveready TUNGSTEN, the only Battery 
etl that is long lived, dependable and really economical. Booklet on request. 


AMERICAN EVER-READY WORKS 


Long Island City 


TINDALE RECORD CABINETS 


Separate Container for each 
Record. No heavy Albums to 
handle. Go direct to this Cabi- 
net and in 5 seconds Record is 
in your hand without touching 
other records. Holds 10- or 12- 
Victor Records or any other 
5 styles. 
Send for Booklet A-R. 
Tindale Cabinet Co.,8 E. 34th St., NewYork 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300-$350 
per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Carson Long Institute 78t) Year. Courses: 


` age Prey > 
New Bloomfield Academy See io. Du. 


ness, Normal, Junior. Separate modern buildings for boys and 
girls. New athletic field. Healthful country location. Pupils under 
12 years special attention. Terms: Juniors, $235; other departments 
$290 and up Write Carson Long Institute, Box 2, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOO) 


For Boys. Endorsed by every American University 
Individual plan of work. College preparatory course 
and a good training for business life. Special course 
in agriculture. Scientific physical care. 29th year 
opens Sept. 19th. Write for catalog. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School, Dept. 2, Saltsburg, Pa. 


inch 
make. 


of National Carbon Company 


New York 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 


Detailed catalog from the Secretary 
Room142,CarnegieHall,New York 
Connected with 


CHARLES FROHMAN'S 
Empire Theatre and Companies 
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HOWE Scoot 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. 
Boys Taught How to Study. 

Thorough Preparation for College. 

Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certifi- 
cates. 

Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful country life. 
sports. 

Separate School for Younger Boys 

For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA 


Beautiful lakes. All athletic 
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Toe In! 


(Continued from page 23) 


| born with normal feet, are caused by the 
| shoes that are worn. 

It is idle to recommend that adults go 
barefooted, yet they could with advantage 
do so in their own homes or in their own 
rooms in the evening and in the morning, 
more than they do. Even stockings should 
be removed, as a closely-woven, tight- 
fitting stocking is sufficient to retain the 
deformed toes in the cramped position the 
shoe left them. 

'The most sensible covering ever made 
for the feet is the moccasin of the 
American Indian, worn without a stocking. 
Sandals, also, are good. The sneakers of 
| children and tennis shoes with pliable rub- 
ber soles are next best. 

Shoes should be so constructed that it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to toe 
out. A line drawn through the length of 
the big toe of a normal foot backward will 
strike the heel near the inner edge. Shoes 
should not compress the toes to alter this 
line in children. However the toes may 
have been pressed out of shape, the shoes 
of adults when made of leather with an 
unyielding sole should extend straight for- 
| ward well past the end of the big toe, and 
| outward past the third toe, and then slope 

backward past the little toe to the outer 
ball of the foot. In a shoe so shaped the 
wearer will find it difficult to toe out, the 
big toe will have its share of room. The 
sole should be as flat as the floor both from 
side to side and from end to end, so the 
arch has room to settle down as required 
with each step, to furnish the necessary 
spring. The heel may be made snug, and 
provision made for a snug fit across the in- 
step to prevent the heel from slipping. 
There should be no lift on the heel, except 
just enough to raise it level with the sole, 
and this lift should be of rubber. 
Shoes for indoor wear and for summer 
, need not, and should not, have a leather 
upper or vamp, or any lining. The upper 
should be of a soft, yielding and porous 
cloth. For wet weather, muddy days, and 
for winter snow and cold, light rubber 
alone, or in combination with a cloth or 
felt overshoe, meets every requirement. 
The shoes should be promptly removed, as 
is the overcoat, when under shelter. 


(CHILDREN should go barefooted at all 
times while indoors and through the 
summer. They should never wear any 
foot covering at any time that in any way 
distorts the toes or any part of the foot, 
or that interferes in any way with its 
normal growth and development. 

Any reform in the shape of shoes must 
begin with the shoemaker's last. Shoe- 
makers do not seem to be able to get away 
from form and beauty in shaping it. It is 
shaped largely by guess, and is pointed 
and turned up at the toe. No normal foot 
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“Motor Money” 


This term aptly describes one aspect of “ʻA. B. A.” Cheques. 


They are the ideal "motor money”—that is, travel money for 
motorists; they facilitate travel by adding to its security and 
comfort. Automobilists, perhaps more than any other class of travelers, need 
funds which are safe to carry and are at the same time readily accepted every- 
where. Any motorist who has lost currency or coin, or who has found difficulty 
in having drafts or checks cashed, will appreciate the truth of this statement. 


American 
“A.B.A,” „Barkers Cheques 


Association 


DUEL CLEC ELLE CLLR LCL OA NONOO Ce IT 


Hundreds of thousands of business Association Cheques, the safest, 
and pleasure tourists—traveling over handiest “travel money," the Cheques 
the world by ship, by train, by motor— which are accepted like cash by hotels, 


: 1 1 railroads, steamship lines, public garages, 
pay their way with American Bankers supply dealers and merchants generally, 
and which are cashed at more than 50,000 
banks throughout the world. 


"A.B.A." Cheques are safe for the tourist, 
because they cannot beused untiltheowner 
has signed them. The counter-signature 
furnishes the only identification required. 


Get them at your bank 


If your own bank is not yet supplied with 

"A. B. A." Cheques, write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York,for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained 
in your vicinity. 
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Colorado Vacation Booklets Free 


“One Day in Denver's New Mountain Parks” and “Colorado Scenic Vacation is so shaped. The only rational last Js 
Guide.” They show how you can enjoy a real outdoor life vacation in the made from a plaster cast of the foot while 
Colorado Rockies at very little expense. Where to go, what to see and how to bearing weight, and the mold can be made 
get there from Denver. Give hotel and resort accommodations, cost of trips, only of some semi-solid material that 
starting and returning time. See Denver’s New Mountain Parks and Rocky hardens when cool or dry. There is little 


hope of getting a rationally shaped shoe 


ing, and Fishing Trips from which to select. Write for them today. until the wooden last is totally discarded 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 724 Seventeenth St., Denver, Colo. | || The right kind of a shoe will be a queer- 
ip looking thing as we now see things, for in 


Mountain National Park. Any number of Mountain Climbing, Hiking, Camp- | 


lace of the offending pointed toe it will 
ook more like the blade of a paddle. It 
will not be stiff and unyielding. It will be 
from three to five inches across the ball of 
the foot. Fashion is a whimsical thing, 
and such a shoe when it becomes regular 
may be considered beautiful. Any fashion 
in costume that follows the form has a 
right to live. Any fashion that distorts 
the form or cripples the wearer is an out- 
law without right to existence. 


A TIP to Men in Middle Life.” Thom- 

as Kane, of Chicago, broken down in 

the forties but well and going strong 

zs his eightieth year, tells how it is 
one. 


. Annye's Ma 
(Continued from page 51) 


of the overture was an apostrophe to 
Mother, the drummer lit on it as though 
it were a holler to Mother-in-Law. The 
matter was compromised. 

Now Hill turned himself to the real busi- 
ness of the transaction. Where was Props? 
Where the— Ah, there was Props. ill 
rushed him. 

“How about it—our stuff —where?" 

“Don’ git noisy," said Props. *'Vaude- 
ville headliners ain' nothin' in my young 

_life. Youse ain't the first act what plays 
this joint an' there'll be a hull lot more 
after youse is back on the split-week time 
where youse come from—so don't get 
noisy. Now, what is it youse want?" 

"Why—we wrote—” 

“I know. I know.” 

“We called for—” 

“I know what you called for. What you 
wanna know is what you get. There’s the 
stove. I know it ain’t no kitchen stove. 
But that stove could go in a kitchen. It’s 
a poor kitchen, ain’ it? Well, poor people 
takes what they gets. That there’s the 
table. Them is the chairs. Don’t kick 
about them chairs. Some o’ the best acts 
in vaudeville used them chairs—an’ they 
wasn’ no kitchen acts, neither. There’s 
your litho an’ your tablecloth an’ your 
poker. An’ if that ain’t the swellest lookin’ 
carpet what ever goes in a kitchen you can 
win a bet." 

em he hitched his overalls and started 


“Hey!” shrieked Hill. ‘Wait a min- 
ute! The picture! That crayon enlarge- 
ment! The portrait! The life-size face of 
the old lady—the motherly old lady—the 
one what goes over the up-stage door— 
the framed one—the picture—the moth- 
ag old—” 

rops turned. 

“Say. Where d’you get that hollerin’ 
all over the stage? You got a stove, didn't 
you? You can’t beat them chairs, can 
you? What do you want? Everything?” 

“But, my dear fellow!—that portrait is 
in the act. It’s got to be there. It’s her 
dead mother. I bawl her out and I point 
to the picture—the enlarged picture of her 
dead mother. She gets ashamed of herself 
and she turns straight. It’s got to be 
there. She can’t turn straight without a 
picture of her dead mother, can she?” 


Annye’s Ma, by Jack Lait 
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Caren Oe 
HEN Patrick Henry de- 
clared that oppression had 

effaced the boundaries of the several 

colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 

First Continental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a 
whole, because it took so long for 
news to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was es- 
tablished between communities with 
the coming of the railroads and the 
telegraph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects persons 
irrespective of place. The telephone 
system has provided the means of 
individual communication which 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


brings into one national family, so 
to speak, the whole people. 


Country wide in its scope, the 
Bell System carries the spoken 
word from person to person any- 
where, annihilating both time and 
distance. 


The people have become so ab- 
solutely unified by means of the 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication that in any crisis they 
can decide as a united people and 
act simultaneously, wherever the 
location of the seat of government. 


In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place, 
because of sectional rivalry, but to- 
day Independence Hall is a symbol 
of union, revered alike in Phila- 
delphia and the most distant 
American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


This Brush 
No. 456, with 
Long, Stiff, 
White Russian 
À Bristles, at your 
4 dealer's or sent $ 


prepaid on receipt of 
Send dealer's name for 
ooklet No. $ on ''Care 

of the Hair." 


«Free trial. We supply 
U Gov't. Write today. 
The Rudolph WurlitzerCo.. Dept.B.105 


4th St., Cincinnati, 0. S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


One System 


Universal Service 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. Ius- 
trators and cartoonists earn $20.00 to 
$126.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years' successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
ine your sketch of President Wilson with 6e in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 


ties for YOU. 
of Illustrating 


The Landon School 2! estratins 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
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Good News For The Pale, 
Listless, Anaemic 


If anaemia hasimpoverished your 
blood, destroyed the roses in your 
cheeks, robbed you of your vitality 
and left you pale, wan, listless and 
without ambition, you need a mild 
but positive 
toning tonic 
that has mus- 
cle, blood and 
tissue making 
properties. 
The body, 
brain, blood, 
nerves and di- 
: gestive organs 

LR must be built 
up and restored to normal. 


Dieting Won't Cure You 


You can't get well unless you eat, 
but you can't get the proper nour- 
ishment from your food unless you 
digest it. Mal-nutrition, or imper- 
fect assimilation of food is what 
causes the anaemic condition. Eat 
what you want of the food you like 
and let Pabst Extract help the 
stomach do its work, Pabst Ex- 
tract, The “Best” Tonic, combines 
the nourishing and digestive prop- 
erties of malt 
with the tonic 
values of hops 
in a concen- 
trated liquid 
food. It stim- 
ulates the di- /, 
gestive fluids | 
to renewed 
activity and 
at the same | 
time builds up 
the wasted tissues of the body. 


Pabst Extract is a Wonderful 
Reconstructive Agent 


Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic, 
is a sort of liquid lubricant that 
oils the very wheels of existence, 
soothes the tired nerves, enriches 


the blood and starts the red cor- 


puscles charging through your sys- 
tem with youthful vim and vigor. 
It quickly restores you to normal 
activity and gives you the necessary 
strength and courage to fight life’s 
daily battles. Pabst Extract is 


made of choicest hops and barley 
malt fortified with calcium hypo- 
phosphite and iron pyrophosphate. 
It is the one perfect tonic and 
nerve food. Hundreds of the best 
the land prescribe 


physicians in 
Pabst Extract 
in anaemic - 
cases because 4 2X 
they know 5-5 
that the tonic | 
properties of ©, 
the hops ex- 
cite the flow 
of digestive 
juices and aid 
in the assimi- 
lation of the rich food elements of 
the barley malt, thereby furnishing 
nourishment in predigested form 
and at the same time creating a 
desire for and aiding in the digestion 
of other food 


` Order a Dozen Bottles From 


Your Druggist Today 


Give Pabst Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic, a thorough trial. A wine- 
glassful before meals and at bedtime 
is the usual dose and is wonderfully 
efficacious in toning up the emaci- 
ated body. It is also recommended 
for insomnia, overwork, nervous 
disorders, dyspepsia, old age, moth- 


erhood and for con- 
[ One Dozen 


valescents. Be sure 
to specify Pabst 
Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic, 
when you or- 
der and refuse all 
substitutes. 


Write for free booklet describing all the uses and 
benefits of Pabst Extract, The ** Best" Tonic. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send 50 cents for “Our Baby's Book,” delightfully 


illustrated by Rose O'Neill. 


A page for Baby's 


first picture, his first step, his pretty baby speeches. 


Two valuable booklets with every copy — “What 
Every Mother Wants to Know About Her Baby" 
and “Is the Twilight Sleep Safe—For Me?” 


Address 


“H’m,” said Props. “I never thought 
o' that. She couldn’ use a picher of her 
ead father, could she? I got a picher of a 
old man. Her father is just as good. I—” 
Hill rumpled his fingers through his 
pompadour. 

“Good heavens, man, no! The mother 
is in the script. The mother is in the plot! 
And the mother was in the property plot. 
Nothing else can go. I got to have a life- 
size mother—I mean a life-size lady—I 
mean the face of a life-size—oh, you know 
what I mean! And you got to get it. And 
have it up there over that up-stage door 
—the picture of a sweet, motherly, kind, 
good-natured, old dead lady.” 

“All right, all right," said Props. “If 
you're gonna split hairs, all right. It’s 
pretty late now, but I'll get it. I'd 'a' had 
it there in the first place if I thought you 
wanted it. Half o' the stuff youse actors 
puts on them prope'ty plots is put there 
jus' to see if I'm nutty enough to go out 
an’ get it. So can the riot. I'll have it— 
hangin' over that door. Is that good 
enough?" 

It was. Hill, muttering about the stu- 
pidity of property men, went to his room 
to unpack. Props, stuttering about the 
gluttony of pedantic players (fussy bush- 
ers) for inconsequential minutiz, went 
forth. 


PROPs was in a bit of a pickle. He had 
been caught short in the pass drive of 
an active bourse and sold out to the bot- 
tom slip. No passes, no picture. But he 
bethought him of Mrs. Lloyd, who kept a 
theatrical boarding house around the cor- 
ner. Props sent her an occasional patron, 
so she should be friendly. And, as he re- 
membered it, there was a picture hanging 
in her parlor that would fi the Hill bill. 
Mrs. Lloyd had once been a wardrobe 
woman herself, so she would understand. 
In a pinch he could appeal to her profes- 
sional patriotism by picturing the dire 
emergency. 

Props rang the bell, but no one an- 
tte, He tried the door; it opened. He 
walked in, looked about, no one was down- 
stairs. He could see the picture. Just 
what he wanted—life-size, lifelike, blown- 
up photo of an elderly matron with a dou- 
ble chin, framed, glassed, wired. In a 
minute and a half Props was out of that 
door with that picture. He could explain 
later. He was in a hurry. 

The show was on. The acrobats had 
taken their nine bows and pointed to each 
other; the sister team had sung “ Jerusa- 
lem" in ragtime; the uncanny dinoan 
had undressed and gone to bed in full 
view of the matinée; the blackface had 
discussed Ford, Bryan, Wilson, short 
skirts, neutrality and Mora the Rus- 
sian ballet from Battle Creek had warmed 
up the house; the World's Only Left- 
handed Whistler, amid tremendous en- 
thusiasm, had done the Star Spangled 
Banner while the kitchen for Hill & Dale 
was being set. Props hung the picture, 
gave the tout ensemble the see-saw—O. K. 

Everything was where it belonged when 
the orchestra ripped into the intro. Up 
went the curtain, and through the center 
door came Miss Dale; her face death- 
green, her eyes doped, dressed in tatters 
and reeling like a rag she staggered in. 
Her hand touched a dummy button on 
the wall, and the footlights, the wing 
lights, the spot lights and the border 


Annye’s Ma, by Jack LAIT 


lights sprang into life almost simul- 
taneously, discovering Hill on one of the 
chairs, his head in despair upon his limp 
arms, as though he had sat through a gru- 
eling vigil and fallen into a merciful sleep. 
The lights startled him. He arose shakily. 
The pallid, cadaverous woman started to- 
ward him as though in pleading, then sank 
back as though in fearsome shame—her 
celebrated characterization, the wife who 
had sinned. 

“Don’t hit me, Jim!" she cried. “It’s 
been a bitter night. I’m soaked to muh 
very bones. But I couldn’t stand it no 
longer. So I come back to you. My heart 
was burnin’, Jim. So I come out in the 
storm. A dog wouldn’t of come out on a 
night like this.” 


HELL pulled himself up and together. 
His splintering fist came crashing 
down upon the board. He kicked the chair 
out from behind him and strode around 
the table. He seized her wrist. 

“‘Where’ve you been, Sal?" he barked 
hoarsely. “Tell me, girl,—where’ve you 
been? With—him?” 

She fell into a fit of consumptive cough- 
ing. His fist unfolded. He looked at her, 
arm’s length. His anger died. 

“Why—girl—you’re sick! You’re—” 

“Yes, Jim," she wailed. “Pm dyin’. 
It’s been a-comin’ a long time. And to- 
night’s storm is the finish, I guess. I knew 
it. I wanted to come back to you, Jim, 
before I go away forever and—and ask 
yom Junak you if you can forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, Sal? You've broke my 
heart—me what worshiped the ground 

you walked on, Sal. But I'll forgive you. 
t was wrong—but he tempted you, that 
monster in human shape! And I'll cut his 
heart out for this! Don’t cry, my girl— 
I'll forgive you. Jim forgives you. There!" 

And he folded her head in his mighty 
arms as she broke into another fit of bron- 
chitis. The hug lasted. Slowly she drew 
back her head. 

* Now I can die in peace, Jim," said she. 
“It was all I wanted—for you, you what I 
wronged so basely, to say you forgive me 
and take me in those dear arms once again. 
Just that, Jim,—and just one other thing." 

“What is it, girl? Speak." 

“To see my dear dead mother’s picture 
once again." 

He stepped back, clutched the table 
with his right hand and with a sweeping 
backward gesture of his left as he looked 
down to her, said huskily: 

“Yes, Sal. She was a plain woman, but 
a good woman. Many a time in them 
dark, maddening hours when I grew tired 
o' watching for you through that window, 
watchin' for my Sal what never came, I 
stood and gazed at them sweet, tender 
features o' the woman who put your hand 
in mine and says, ' Jim,—be good to her,’ 
she says. Yes, Sal, if she was alive this 
day her heart would be broke like mine is, 
but she would forgive you like I did. Look 
into them features, Sal. You'll ind mercy 
there!" 

She turned, raising her clasped hands in 
prayer above her head and flung herself 
upon her knees at the threshold. She 
lifted her head and from her hacked throat 
cameavwild cry: “Mother—oh, Mother—”’ 

The cry froze there. . 

She looked up into the placid features 
of that famous and favorite lady, the late 
Queen Victoria. 


ARE YOU org strength, as 
mental weariness and inefh- 
ENJOYING ciency, lowvitality —these oppressed 
LIFE TO Dr. Virgil A. Davis, learned medical 
? practitioner and scientist. With every 

FULL? 


resource of his profession at his command 
and with a thorough knowledge of the 
powers and possibilities of all known drugs 
and medicines, he found himself an invalid. His 
closest professional friends doomed him to ‘an 
early grave. Medical science in its accepted 
practice could not save him. 

With all to gain and nothing to lose, Dr. Davis 
began a fight for life. Already a fearless and original investigator 
and profound thinker, he redoubled his researches in pursuit of 
the mysteries of health lost and health regained. And he found 
the secret that saved his life. 

That was years ago. Today Dr. Davis is a robust man in perfect 
health—a vigorous, virile personality, radiating vim and vitality. 

What Dr. Davis did for himself he has done for hundreds of the 
best known business and professional men and women in America, 
victims of brain fag, over-work, irrational living. As he has helped 
them he can help YOU. 


You Can Achieve Victorious Living! 


Dr. Davis will teach you how. His method is scientific, but simple, 
sensible, easy. There is nothing mysterious or complex about it; it is the 
common sense application of the laws of physiology and nerve control, 
devoid of hardship or inconvenience—the simplified science of living. No 
drugs, no medicines. 
If your nerves are jerky; if your mind is dull and unresponsive when it 
should be alert; if you cannot concentrate; if the end of each day finds you 
unsatisfied with the work accomplished; if you lack the vigor and vital 
energy you should have; if you are vacillating in purpose—indecisive; if your 
memory is treacherous; if you have not self-confidence; if you are easily 
fatigued, mentally or physically; if you are irritable; if your appetite is fickle — 
Dr. Davis’s methods will be 


Better for You Than a Vacation! 
He tells you how to LIVE and WORK—something that not one man or woman in ten 
thousand knows. 

It will cost only a stamp to learn the details of this remarkable system—will you expend 
that much to find out how to attain Higher Efficiency? Dr. Davis has written an absorbingly 
interesting book, “VICTORIOUS LIVING,” which tells about this practical method, simply 

and plainly—tells how easily the system can be applied by you in your own case and in your 
own home. This book is FREE. If you feel the need of increased VIGOR and VITALITY, 
RESTORATION TO VIGOROUS GOOD HEALTH and COMMANDING EFFICIENCY, 
you will write today for this FREE book. 


VIRGIL A. DAVIS, M. D., 205 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOING CAMPING— TYPEWRITERS PRICES 


TOURI NG ne Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
Take Your BOATI NG Le at special prices for the summer only. 


Air Bed along with you Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


- All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
Put It in Your Pocket year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
For Particulars Address 


Branch stores in leading cities. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 286 9th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


SUMMER 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Ine., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


OO EARNED BY YOUNG 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Commercial artists practically trained by members of our faculty 
have earned $100 in two days, often more. 


High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 


Earn from $25 to $75 per week. Become a Commercial Designer— 

uncrowded field—dignified profession. Learn to draw during your 
spare time by our home study method. Easy to learn, easy to apply. 
Send today for beautiful catalog in colors. Also our folio of com- 
mercial illustrations. Free for the asking. 


Federal School of Com’! Designing, Inc., 1404 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HESE three distinguished 

Americans all speak in highest 
terms of the benefits of insur- 
ance protection. One of them 
has had five years of POSTAL 
LIFE protection. 


Let the POSTAL solve your 


life-insurance problem 


The POSTAL employs no agents; sub- 
stantial savings thus effected go to 
you because you deal direct. You get 
more insurance for the same money, 
or the same insurance for less money. 


The Company writes all the stand- 
ard policy-forms and all are officially 
approved by the N. Y. State Insurance 
Department. 


Find out what you can save at your 
age. In writing, simply say: "Send 
full particulars as mentioned in The 
American for July." 

Also give full name, occupation and 
exact date of birth. 


Postar [re [xsurance Gapany 


Wek Mace runner 
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Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write to-day for Booklet K-2 '"The Partial Paymen 
Plan," which explains thoroughly our method b. 
which you may purchase Stocks and Bonds in an 
amount—from one share or bond up, by making 


take advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet K-2 "The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan." Gives full information of this 
method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


SHELDON MOF 


42 Broadway 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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$107,000,000 


In Copper Dividends for 1916 


*| This is the approximate amount it is now 
estimated will be paid copper shareholders, 
based on the distribution of $26,838,172, 
by 32 companies in the first quarter of the 
year. 

*| These figures demonstrate better than a 
volume of words could, not only the excep- 
tional profits copper stockholders have al- 
ready received, but the profits through 
am and extra dividends to be paid dur- 
ing the balance of 1916. 

* An intelligent idea of the merits of the dividend- 
paying a grin and the best purchases among 


them can gained from our free Statistical Cop- 
per Book. Ask for 16-AM, including booklet 


” 
“The Twenty Payment Plan 
Jas pn enables one to buy Bonds, New York 
tock hange, Curb Market, and active un- 
listed securities, with a small initial deposit, 
followed by convenient monthly payments. 


SIATTERY QG 


Investment curities 


(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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The Family's Money 


An Idea for Fathers 
and Mothers 


Birthday Savings Accounts 


HEN their little son was buta 
day old, a poung couple here in 
gea) e(Fla.) started a bank 


account for him, which is to accumulate 
until the lad is of age. 

Because the family expenses were not 
so great then as they would be when the 
boy was in his teens, it was decided to de- 
pus the largest amount, $21, on the first 

irthday, decreasing the sum deposited 
one dollar each year until the final amount 
was put into the bank on the boy's twen- 
ty-first anniversary. The sums deposited 
yearly would amount to a total expendi- 
ture on the part of the parents of $250, 
which, if left in the bank to draw four per 
cent interest compounded quarterly, 
would show a balance of about $442 on 
the man's twenty-first birthday. But by 
careful investments this sum was greatly 
augmented. 

he youngster's bank account was 

opened the day after his birth, in October, 
1901, with a twenty-dollar gold piece, 
given him “for luck." October rst, 1902, 
$21 were deposited, and so on, the inter- 
est being compounded quarterly at four 
per cent, and by November, 1905, there 
was a balance in the bank of a trifle over 
$106. One hundred and three dollars were 
withdrawn from the account for the pur- 
chase of a share in a local loan and insur- 
ance company which paid eight per cent 
annual dividends. Of course, all parents 
cannot find a good eight per cent invest- 
ment easily, but a safe six per cent invest- 
ment is not very hard to secure. The small 
balance left in the bank, about $3.24, was 
gradually increased with quarterly inter- 
est, stock dividends received in May of each 
year, and the birthday deposits in each 
October; and in November, 1909, a sec- 
ond share of the same stock was bought at 
$103, the balance in the bank then bein 
about $1.16. In October, 1913, a thir 
share of stock was purchased at $105, 
leaving a bank balance of $14. In No- 
vember semi-annual four per cent divi- 
dends on the stock were declared, and the 
sum of $12 deposited in the bank, al- 
though this did not begin to draw interest 
until the following January. In May, 
1914, 5 per cent semi-annual dividends 
were paid on the stock held by this boy, 
and the $15 deposited, this sum beginning 
to draw interest in July. 

The boy was fourteen years old Octo- 
ber 29th, 1915. He has now a bank bal- 
ance of $2 or $3 and, in addition to this, 
five shares of sound stock which has never 
paid less than 8 per cent annual dividends, 
and paid 4 percent semi-annual dividends 
prior to the increase to 5 per cent semi- 
annual dividends. At this rate, and pro- 
viding he is able to secure more stock in 
future, when this boy is of age he will 
have six shares of stock and a substan- 
tial balance in the bank. All this secured 


from total deposits by the parents of $250 
extending over a period of twenty-one 
years. 

If parents find difficulty in depositing 
the largest sums at one time, they can put 
one and two dollars in the bank from time 
to time, completing the yearly deposit on 
the birthday. RUTH RICH 


Safe Six Per Cent Investments 


I AM a man on salary and have made a 
study for many years of the best ways 
of investing my own small savings; and it 
makes me provoked to read the advice of 
wiseacres who say that because a man has 
small savings he should content himself 
with 3 per cent in savings banks. 

For a long time I took the advice of cer- 
tain dealers in securities who no doubt 
wished to sell their wares, and averaged 
about 474 per cent on my money. But I 
am now certain from my own experience 
over a considerable number of years that 
any small investor who is willing to take a 
little trouble can as easily get 6 per cent 
net for his money and be absolutely safe. 
This form of investment is the first mort- 
gage on good improved farm land. There 
Is no security so safe as that based directly 
upon land values. If the investor is in a 
position to loan directly to good farmers 
and knows the property himself, so much 
the better. But few small investors can do 
this; they can, however, buy these mort- 
gages to net 6 per cent from perfectly reli- 
able banks and investment companies in 
the Middle West—as I have done for a 
long time and with perfect safety. Before 
I invested anything, however, I made in- 
quiries through my bank of the reliability 
of the company with which I purposed to 
deal, and also selected a part of the coun- 
try which I knew to be reasonably prosper- 
ous. 

I have also taken pains to be very busi- 
nesslike in collecting interest, signing pa- 
pers and the like, and I have made 6 per 
cent on my money, and never had a loss. 


The New Temptation 


SINCE the opening of the nickel movies, 
the little banks which formerly held 
the small savings of the younger members 
of families have dwindled until they are a 
thing of the past. Sunday-school teachers 
say that the movies have much to do with 
decreases in Sunday-school treasuries. 
The temptation to indulge the child 
when it asks for a nickel is too great for 
some parents. The money is given freely 
—hence the child comes to regard a nickel 
of small consequence. All of the money 
which the child earns, or which is given to 
it, is spent for shows, frequently without 
the parents’ knowledge. A careful watch 
on three children, members of a family in 
moderate circumstances, dependent upon 
an income of $95 a month, revealed the 


Our Booklet 


on the 


Copper Stocks 


Will help you to make the best 
purchases among the dividend 
payers. Copper companies were 
never so prosperous. Stockholders 
are reaping the benefit in bigger 
dividends as well as in market 
enhancements. 


Ask for Booklet G-6 
Sent FREE on Request 


LR.JATROBE & Q. 


111 Broadway New York 


Good Investments in 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “J” 
Copy sent on request 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. 
Direct Wire to Columbus Market 


You may buy or sell through 
us—lI share, 5 shares, 99 shares 
—any part of 100 shares. 


We welcome small as well 


as large orders. 


Send for Booklet D-10 
“Odd Lot Investment” 


John Muir &(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


What's the Population of Your Town? 


If it's 3,000 or over you can earn $20.00 
a month during your spare time this sum- 
mer representing THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE and WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION. 
In your neighboring towns we have 
representatives who are doing this right 
along and you couldn't buy their jobs 
to-day for $100.00. 


Yet you can get full particulars about an oppor- 
tunity equally as in your town by filling in 
and returning the coupon below TO-DAY. 


Chief of Staff 
The American Magazine 

381 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

The population of my town is. — .. Tell me 
how much I ought to make here each weck this sum- 
mer representing THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
Woman’s Home COMPANION during my spare time. 


Nünb.———ÓÀ o LLL e oo e 
Address 


eee 


Public Utility 


and enhancement possibilities of 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


NEW YORK 
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fact that in a week the three children 
spent $1.95 for moving picture shows and 
ice-cream cones. The youngest of the 
three children is but five years old. Fig- 
uring that the same amount is spent each 
week for a year, the total would be $101.40. 
If that amount were saved for the smallest 
child until it was ready for higher educa- 
tion, the sum would far exceed the amount 
usually spent for the college education of 
the boy or girl of moderate habits. 

If a child is taught that the money giv- 
en to it must be kept for a useful purpose, 
it will soon learn to be a judicious spender. 

KATHRYN H. SANDERS 


Trust Your Taste 


Not Mine 


Men's tastes in cigars differ. 
If they did not there would be 
no reason for growing so many 
different tobaccos. Because men 
disagree in what makes a good 
smoke, I ask them to try mine 
thoroughly before they buy. So 
many men have found that 
their taste agrees with mine, 
that I am able to let all try 
“J. R. W." panetelas without 
buying a single cigar. You are 
to judge for yourself FREE. 


A Cuban Leaf 


Several years ago, I had only 
the same interest in tobacco 
that all smokers have. During 
a trip to Cuba my attention 
was called to a leaf that grew 
in the famous Vuelta district 
of the island. It made up into 
a deliciously cool, sweet smoke, 
and on my return I imported 
a small amount for my personal 
use. My friends soon found 
out what a valuable discovery 
I had made and insisted that I 
furnish them with some of the 
same delightful cigars. I now 
import each year the cream of 
the crop. In 40 years of smok- 
ing, I have not found the equal 
of my “J. R. W." cigars. Last 
year I supplied more than 
2,000,000 cigars to men whose 
taste agreed with mine. 


Smoke Five Free 


If my “J. R. W." were sold 
in stores you would pay 10c 
straight for them. 

Through me you get the low- 
est price at which such cigars 
could possibly be sold. I am 
going to pay for your first five. 
Send me only 10c to cover packing, postage 
and revenue, enclose your business card or 
letterhead, and I will send you the cigars 
at once, prepaid. When you have smoked 
five, mail me a check for the box and I will 
replace the five smokes. My price is $5 per 
hundred, $2.60 for fifty. Send to-day for 
the free cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
146 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAVE WO 


and Half the Time in 


TYPEWRITING 


Entirely New Way-— Learn at Home 


How Savings Grow 


I7 IS interesting to note how small sav- 

ings grow. The writer has just had an 
opportunity to examine a bank book is- 
sued June 19th, 1849. A father and mother 
with a babe in arms were about to leave 
Massachusetts to become pioneers of the 
West. The baby's grandfather commem- 
orated this important event by depositing 
eight dollars to the baby's credit in the 
Vorst: County Institution for Savings 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, which was 
chartered February sth, 1828. The amount 
has never been withdrawn, nor has any 
further deposit been added to the original 
eight dollars. The original bank book is 
still treasured as a token of the loving 
thoughtfulness of a proud and happy 
grandfather. 

This bank book—a thin book with a 
deep blue paper cover—is very interest- 
ing. The list of trustees printed on the 
first page of the pass book contains some 
good old Puritanic names: Artemus Ward, 
Abijah Bigelow, Ichabod Washburn, Ma- 
turin L. Fisher, Daniel Goddard, and 
Caleb Newcomb. 

The “design of this institution” is set 
forth in three printed pages. It is stated 
that "'it is intended to encourage the in- 
dustrious and prudent, and to induce 
those who have not hitherto been such 
to lessen their unnecessary expenses, and 
to save and lay by something for a period 
of life when they will be less able to earn a 
support." Rules and regulations governing 
the making of deposits are then outlined. 

But what of that eight-dollar deposit 
of June 19th, 1849? 

n sixty-seven years the pass book has 
been sent in only three times for the entry 
of interest—'"'dividends" as they are 
called by this bank—the last entry having 
been made to January Ist, 1916. 

The account now amounts to almost 
twenty-five times the original amount. 
The entries on the pass book deposit page 
are as follows: 


Exact Size 


Typewrite the 
New Way, the 
easy way. Only 

0 lessons and 
you increase 
your speed to 
80 to 100 words 
a minute, guar- 
anteed. Tht 
revolutionary] 
method is to- 


No I o86 tally different from the old “touch system.' It is based on 
x s simple little gymnastic finger exercises, practised away from 
1849, une I9, Deposited 8.00 the machine. Learn at home, in spare time. First day 
i Shows results. No Interference with regular work. Entire 
Dividends to July, 1887 57.36 course on trial. No money unless you are fully satisfied. 
w ag |80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed ,¢ 
5.3 Increased speed doubles and trebles salaries. Hun- „° 
ivi 908 dreds formerly earning only $8 to $15 per week ¢” 
Dividends to J an. I 79. 64 are now drawing $25, and even $40 weekly PM 
——— and thelr work is easier than ever before. o end ne 
T 145.00 48-Page Book FREE eio te 
Dividends to Jan. 1916 53.79 We cannot describe the wonderful secret .@ the New Way 
principles of the New Way in Type- 9 riting. 
Al today tor big 43- pana Domi, 6 obligation’ ue pio 
or e k, o on 
198.79 Rescribing In detall this marvel- . 
ous system, tl test 


e greai step in 
advance since the invention of E B TT 
the typewriter itself. 


In reply to inquiry the bank has stated 


4 , O Addres............... 
that the Ago for the year 1915 she crane ora, Re ae 
z|eressa ping every- e" City........ T 
amounted to $7.70, so E one year t d in M Quick re A A, ae AC oae 
nvest e. 
terest now amounts to a most. aè much as | kat Investigate. A9 MAIL TO THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
the amount deposited in 1849! — n.c. today. 42407 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
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Pure as its whiteness suggests—refreshing 
in its cleansing qualities—there is more 
than ordinary satisfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


Skillfully made of the choicest materials, 
Fairy Soap offers for 5 cents a cake quality 
which cannot be excelled at any price. 


Each oval, floating cake iswrapped in dainty 
tissue and enclosed in its individual box. 
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The worlds greatest bands 
parade before you on the Victrola 


One famous band after another entertains you with its inspiring 
music. 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
U. S. Marine Band, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Black 
Diamond Band of London, Band of H. M. Coldstreams Guards, 
Garde Republicaine Band of France, German Cavalry Band, Kryl’s 
Bohemian Band, Police Band of Mexico City—the greatest bands 
and orchestras of all the world. 


With a Victrola you can sit back in your easy chair and hear 
these celebrated musical organizations. 
You can have them play for you any music you wish to hear. And you hear it as 
only these great bands can play it—as only the Victrola brings it into your home. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors 
and Victrolas—$10 to $q400—and play the music: you know and 
like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors 
or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, "His Master's Voice." 
Every Victor, Victrola and Victor Record bears it. You instantly identify the genuine 


— — Victrola XVI, $200 


= Victrola XVI, electric, $250 = 


Mahogany or oak 


Caro Mae e Os a pero So Pares = 
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Vol. LXXXII CONTENTS No. 2 


FRONTISPIECE CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
Victor and Georges, enraptured, went once more to the ocean—in “‘ZOSE BLUFF!” 


THE NUT FROM PECAN UNIVERSITY. A funny story HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Or—A Squirrel in the Tree of Knowledge 
Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


THE BIRD-CAGE. A story MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 
Illustrations by Will Foster 

HOW I LAID THE FOUNDATION FOR A BIG SALARY 
As told to Dale Carnagey 
Illustration by Howard L. Brown 


ZOSE BLUFF! A Victor story SOPHIE KERR 
Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 

“GIVE ME THE GOOD OLD MIDDLE WEST" 
By a man who was never in New York 


THE WEAPON THAT CUT. A story 
Illustration by E. L. Blumenschein 
SID SAYS: 
Some poetry is made to be heard—not heeded 


PENNSYLVANIA AGNES REPPLIER 
The Glory of the States 
Illustrated with a photograph 


AS A BOY THINKS. A story JACK LAIT 
Illustrations by Frank Snapp 


GREAT ACTORS WITH WONDERFUL PERSONALITIES WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
Illustrated with portraits in Alco Gravure 

A TIP TO MEN IN MIDDLE LIFE THOMAS KANE 
Broken down in the 40's, but well and going strong at 79! 
Illustrated with a portrait of the author in Alco Gravure 


YOUR TRUE FRIEND, MELISSA M. A love story DANA GATLIN 
Illustrations by John Rae 

38,571 JOBS WITH A POOR FUTURE JAMES HAY, Jr. 
Yet—in this Presidential year—vast numbers of young people are after them 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. A serial PHILIP CURTISS 
The Talk About Dora 
Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 
THE SWEDISH REPORTER'S ENCOUNTER WITH SARAH BERNHARDT A. P. JOHNSON 
First of the Oscar Stróm stories 
Illustrations by M. L. Blumenthal 
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Tom Clark Article by Viola Roseboro 
William H. Osborn Article by Donald MacGregor 
Thomas H. Ince Article by Robert Grau 
Mrs. Freda Ehmann Article by Minnie L. Church 
Louis W. Hill Article by Robert D. Heinl 
WHY I THINK IT PAYS TO BE COURTEOUS. Prize contest 
1st Prize—Courtesy a Good Business Asset MARK DEVINE 
2d Prize— The Soft Answer That Turneth Away Wrath 
3d Prize—Courteous Employees Pay the Business Man 
RIDERS OF THE STARS. A poem HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


THE BEST *COME BACK" STORY I KNOW 
Prize contest announcement 
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Good Investment—the Annuity C. P. 
The Value of Thrift in an Emergency C. F. B. 
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99 Per Cent Efficient, 
Say 11,000 Owners 


Motor 99.9% Electrical System 99.5% 
Transmission 97. % Rear Axle 99.7% 
Clutch 98. % Frame 100. % 


OU’VE heard, time 
and again, what a 
wonderful hold the 
Hupmobile has on its 
owners. Eleven thousand 
of them now tell you why. 
The net result is a tribute 
such as nocar has ever had. 


Classified and tabulated, 
these thousands of opin- 
ions result in a rating of 99 
per cent for Hupmobile 
efficiency. 


Until we cast up the result 
we did not know what a 
gold mine of good opinions 
we had uncovered. 


A Gold Mine of 
Good Opinions 


We have encouraged 
owners of the present mod- 
el Hupmobile—1 1,000 out 
of our total ownership— 
to register their criticisms, 
complaints and comments. 


The engineering depart- 
ment especially sought ev- 
idence covering every unit 
in the car. They wanted 
to know any and all trou- 
bles the owner might have 


had. 


Owners' estimates varied, 
of course. Some had had 


minor troubles in one part 
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of the car, some in another. 
But the net result, out of 
the 11,000, was an over- 
whelming vote of complete 
satisfaction. It figured 
down to an exact 99 per 
cent of efficiency. 


We never expect to come 
closer to the goal. No hu- 
man effort can. We don’t 
think any car other than 
the Hupmobile ever at- 
tained this high peak of 
popular approval. 


Doesn't this explain why 
better than 50 per cent of 
Hupmobile owners buy the 
Hupmobile year after year? 
Isn't it plain why the Hup- 
mobile public has not been 
won away by multi-cylin- 
der promises? 


Performance 
Is the Answer 


Performance, of course, is 
the one and only answer. 


In high gear work, for in- 
stance, these 11,000 own- 
ers know that the Hupmo- 
bile daily duplicates—if it 
doesn't actually outdo— 
cars that have more cylin- 
ders, or cost more money. 


In pulling power, and quick 
getaway, they see nothing 


under another name that 
they do not have. 


In flexibility, they find 
themselves relieved of gear- 
shifting to an amazing ex- 
tent. 


The Broadest 
Service System 


In the Hupmobile service 
system, they know they 
are getting more than any 


The Mark of Superior 


other car offers: expert in- 
spection, adjustment and 
care each month for eight 
months by trained Hup- 
mobile experts at Hupmo- 
bile service stations, paid 
for with coupons supplied 
free of cost. 


Do you wonder, then, that 
11,000 owners vote the 
Hupmobile 99 per cent 
efficient? 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Motor Car Service 


Five Hupmobile Points For You to Remember 


PERFORMANCE — A 
high - gear performer 
in the usual low-gear 
situations. 


COUPON SERVICE — 
Regularly each month 
for eight months, free 
labor, inspections and 
adjustments at more 
than 5,000 authorized 
Hupmobile service sta- 
tions in the United 
States and Canada. 

ECONOMY-In line 
with the well-known 
Hupmobile repair cost 
record of 14 cent per 
mile. This is real econ- 


ó-Pass. Touring Car $1185 


Roadster $1185 


omy — maintenance 
economy. Car is easy 
on tires, fuel and oil. 


EFFICIENCY —Eleven 
thousand owners re- 
port the Hupmobile 
99 per cent efficient. 


REPEAT SALES—Fif- 
ty and eight-tenths 
per cent of the Hup- 
mobile output is sold 
to Hupmobile owners, 
because they are com- 
pletely satisfied with 
Hupmobile Perform- 
ance, Service, Econ- 
omy and Efficiency. 


7-Pass. Touring Car $1340 


Prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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“Tre (Termont 


~a distinctively Colonial and typically American 
pattern in STER LING- SILVE 
Table and Dinner Ware, Tea and Coffee Services 


Have you noticed that the world always returns 
to the simple things, eventually ? 

Simplicity is the reaction from the excesses of 
elegance and the follies of fashion. 


This beautiful Clermont design draws its inspira 
tion from our own Colonial days, ‘when simple 
faith was more than Norman blood.” 
But the Gorham designers have introduced into 
the Clermont a creative note of distinction 
which softens the austerity without sacrificing 
the spirit of the purely Colonial. 
Complete furnishings in Dining Room Silver are 
obtainable in this pattern, for it is essentially a 
pattern to dominate rather than share the honors 
of the table. 

Ask to see the Clermont design 

which is trade-marked thus : 


STERLIN 


For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORKS 


Works - Providence and New York. 
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Victor and Georges, enraptured, 
went once more to the ocean 


See “Zose Bluff,” page 19 


Drawn by Clarence F. Underwood 
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COFYRGNT 1918 BY THE PACCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINMATI 


EN like Ivory Soap because of its lather, it forms so quickly and is so copious 

and lively. They like it because it rinses easily, saving time. They like the 

refreshing cleanness it produces. They like it because it gives the same pleasing, 

grateful results no matter what the condition of the skin. They like it because it 
floats, always at hand and in sight. 


Users of Ivory Soap enjoy the advantages of a mild soap that cleanses thoroughly 
and the advantages of a thorough cleanser that is mild. It is the combination of safety 
and efficiency that places Ivory beyond all limitations and gives it a universal appeal. 


ion le, m, 


IVORY SOAP.... |... . 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


~The Nut From Pecan University 


Or—A Squirrel in the Tree of Knowledge 
By Hugh S. Fullerton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


LOUGH was as sore as a bruised 

shin bone, and you couldn’t blame 

him. We jumped onto Hanson in 

the first inning and hammered out 

five runs and the game was on ice. 
Horton passed two guys, hit another, 
made a wild pitch and Slough hollered for 
Hank to stop it. Hank went in cold, hit 
the first guy, walked the next and laid a 
groover up for old Sammy, who belted it 
up against the left field fence—blowie! 
nd away went Mister Ball Game. 

I was kindo sticking back of the 
pillars in the hotel lobby after din- 
ner trying not to be too conspicu- 
ous, but Slough caught a glimpse 
of me and give me the high sign to 
come over. 

“Mike,” he says, “go buy five 
one-way tickets to Madagascar, 
give one to each of them damn 
pitchers and see that they catch 
the first boat. Then you get on a 
train and don’t come back until 
you bring a pitcher with control. 
Get me? Con-trol! con-trol!” 

That’s the way with Slough; 
whenever the pitchers get wild, 
which is pretty often, he yells for 
old Mike to go out and dig up two 
Mathewsons and two Walter 
Johnsons, and deliver them to him by 
three o’clock the next day. 

“All right, Slough,” I said. “Got any 
idea where I'll find one?" 

* There's a pretty fair pitcher down at 
Philly named Alexander," says Slough. 

-~ You see, I looked over Alex when he 
was in the bushes and reported that he 
wouldn't do, because he lacked control. 
He did, too. But it ain't any use to argue 
with Slough, and when I heard him men- 
tion Alexander I went to pack. Slough's 
unreasonable when them pitchers is wild. 


J CAUGHT the midnight going West, 
dropped off at South Bend to look over 
a left-hander Doc Carson had tipped off. 
One peek and two squints was plenty. He 
telegraphed his curve so you could see it 
from the turnstile; so I went down to 
Evansville to watch a lanky right-hander 
Harry Stahlhofer had been trying to sell. 
He looked pretty good, too, had a nice 
break to his curve and hopped his fast one 
around the corners; but he had averaged 
seven bases on balls a game, and I knew 
what Slough would say if I brought in a 
knock-kneed guy that had given seven 
passes a game. 

So I thought I'd run up to Grand Rap- 
ids and see if there was a pitcher there. 
'They trotted out all the live stock, but 
only one of them knew how to stand on 
the slab, and he wound up like a 1906 au- 
tomobile. 

I was sitting in the lobby of the Pant- 
lind the next morning, looking over the 
sporting sheet of the “News,” and I see 
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something that made me jump. Fellow 
named Musser, pitching for Maser 
against South Haven, shut them out with- 
out a hit or a base on balls. That wasn’t 
all; he only struck out three batters, and 
the shortstop, second and third basemen 
had fifteen put-outs. You know what that 
means? Little old measly pop flies. That 
fellow was pitching baseball! I asked the 
best way to get to Muskegon, and was 
there before noon. 

Ifa scout doesn't keep his eyes open those 
bush managers are worse than a bunch of 
salted mine promoters, so I don’t ask any 
questions, but goes around snooping after 
Musser. Everyone in Muskegon knows 
all about that game, but no one knows 
Musser—new man. I had to hunt up the 
manager and take a chance of having acid 
enough to test his gold bricks. But this 
one was different. When I asked about 
Musser he said, ‘‘Shush-sh-sh-shhhh!” 
and I has to walk him around in front of 
the mirror so the bartender can’t hear be- 
fore he’ll say a word. Then he leans over 
and says, "Shush-sh-sh! College man. 
Rich daddy. Pitching under fake name. 
Afraid he'll lose his amateur standing. 
Hired him to pitch one game, won a sock- 
ful. Musser wouldn't even stay to supper. 


Shush-sh-sh-shhh!” 


“Awfly glahd to know you, old 
chappie!"' I thinks for a min- 
uteSlough is going to bust him 
one, but he's so surprised he 
lets Shrapnel get away with it 


I had to stay overnight and next morn- 
ing I picked up the “Times,” and, glanc- 
ing over the local news, I see something 
that made me commence to notice things: 
Pitcher named Grinner, pitching for Man- 
istee against Ludington; no runs, no hits, 
no bases on balls, seventeen put-outs on 
pop flies. 


HEY told me if I ran I could catch the 

boat, and I gets into Manistee at two 
o'clock. The town was baseball crazy. 
Everyone tells me they got the wholdam 
state of Michigan—that's the way they 
say it up there—beaten. But no one knew 
Grinner, and I had to hunt up the local 
manager. ‘‘Shush-sh-sh-shhhh!”’ he said, 
and took me around back of the garage. 
* College man. Rich father. Pitching un- 
der a nom de ball, afraid of losing his col- 
lege standing." 

Pretty tough luck to lose two pitchers 
with control, and it seemed worse when 
the bulletin board that night showed our 
team got licked 9 to 3 and only five hits off 
Skeeter. Every time I saw a Western 
Union sign I pulls my hat down for fear 
Slough'll see me and start telegraphing for 
pitchers. 

I couldn't get out of Manistee until 
evening, so me and the manager sat 
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around and fanned, and he told me about 
what great ball players they turn out in 
Michigan, confining himself chiefly to 
John Clarkson and Bill Killifer, and not 
saying much about the ones | wanted to 
know about. 

“We only got a fair team here this year," 
he says finally. “If you want to see two 
good teams you ought to be in Saint Joe 
to-morrow. Berrien Springs and Saint 
Joe is going to play for the championship.” 


WAS in the front row at Saint Joe when 

the game starts. Half a dozen pitchers 
was warming up, and not one of them 
looked good enough for Class Z. I was 
looking over the time-table to see when I 
could catch a boat to Chicago when the 
umps announces the batteries. That gang 
that had been warming up for Berrien 
Springs dives for the bench. 

“ Bronson and Jornson for Saint Joe,” 
says the umps. “Hemlock and Ash for 
Berrien Springs.” 

Hemlock walks out. He has his pants 
pressed, and when he takes off his cap I 
see his hair is combed straight back and 
his face is real pretty. Then I see his 
shoulders. Say! they made him look like 
a try square, and the first move he makes 
I throws away the time-table and begin to 
see things. He didn’t have nothing—not 
a thing! He has a slow and a slower, and 
a then some—and control! Why, say, 
that fellow could have pitched little pills 
at a bottle all day and never missed the 
mouth once. That hick catcher keeps sig- 
naling for curves, and Hemlock just shakes 
his head and keeps dinking up slow twist- 
ers, and them Saint Joe boys swung so 
hard they grunted, and all the time that 
ball kept popping into the air. Hemlock 
was friendly with his shortstop. I see him 
nod every once in a while, and the short- 
stop would spit into his glove, and the bat- 
ter would roll an easy one down to him. 
The crowd never knew it was watching a 
marvel pitching and got the idea Honus 
Wagner was playing shortstop. 

After the Eh inning I'd seen enough, 
and I eases over to where the manager of 
the Berrien Springs is making his bets. 
I slips him my name and asked who the 
pitcher was. 

* Shush-shs-sh-sh-h-h-h!" he says, look- 
ing scared. 

“Oh, yes!" I said. “College man. Rich 
father. Afraid of losing his amateur stand- 
ing. 
“How did you guess it?" he asked, 
looking scared again. 

“I know them college boys," I says. 
* Where is he stopping?" 

“Down at the Lakeside. He dressed 
there, so he could catch a train right after 
the game." 

Not a run or a hit did Saint Joe have 
up to the seventh, and not one of them 
had got a solid wallop at that ball. Then 
the pitcher nods to the shortstop and the 
batter rolls one down to him. He messed 
it and the first Saint Joe runner gets to 
first. The crowd was yelling, thinking 
they was going to win, rhe score only be- 
ing 7 to O, and that runner steps about 
nineteen inches off the bag so as to give 
his chest room to swell. He was still smil- 
ing when the first baseman jabs that ball 
into his ribs. Talk about balk motions! 
Say, that fellow had anything beat I ever 
see. He handed that ball over to first, and 
I'll swear if the batter didn't swing half 


way round at it, thinking he was pitching. 
jumped a foot off my seat. I know 
I've seen that balk motion somewhere, but 
for the life of me I can't recall where. 
That guy was a right-handed Mattie Kil- 
roy, and I wasn’t taking any chances of 
losing him. I chased down to the Lake- 
side, got the key to his room, and was sit- 
ting on the bed waiting for him when he 
comes down from the game. He busted 
into the room, and then he grins and says: 

“Hello, Mike! What brings you here?" 

“Well,” I says, "I'm here via Muske- 
gon and Manistee, looking for a pitcher 
with control. I chased a guy named Mus- 
ser, then another named Grinner and, not 
wanting to lose another one, I camped 
here waiting to see you. I'm personally 
acquainted with that balk motion of yours, 
but I'm darned if ever I see that slow ball, 
and I don't know you." 

He stood there grinning while I studied 
pm and tried to think where I'd ever seen 

im. 

"Wait a minute," he says, and dives 
into the bathroom. He splashes around in 
there for four or five minutes; then he 
comes out with his face changed. It was 
old Shrapnel Stevens. 

ee 
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"QHRAPNEL!" I yelled. “Why, 
old grave robber! College guy? 
Afraid of losin 
No wonder 1 


der cover? Rich dad? 
your amateur standing? 
didn’t know you. So you're Hemlock?” 

“Yep,” he says, grinning; “I’m Hem- 
lock, and Musser, and Grinner, and about 
forty others. I'm the champeen college 
guy. I got a book full of them nom de 
prunes, and I've been an aluminum of half 
the colleges in America, and I'm takin' a 
post hole graduate course this summer." 

“ You're the guy they've been shushin 
me all over Michigan about, are you?" 1 
ask. "I got to thinking Michigan was 
densely populated with no hit, no run 
pitchers with control, and was running 
circles looking for one to take back to 
Slough. Them we got makes Ed Reulbach 
look tame. How do you get away with 
that college stuff?" 

“Easy,” says Shrapnel; “I shush 'em 
and look mysterious, tell 'em the college 
would can me, and the old man would dis- 
own me if I played ball. I got a frat pin 
offen a pawnbroker in Detroit. I have to 
make up some to look the part, and I'm 
afraid to pitch hard for fear the healthy 
bloom of youth will run." 

“No wonder I didn't know anything 
but the old balk motion," I says. "When 

ou was with us, six years ago, you didn't 
[m nothing but a fast one. Now you're 
allslows. What'sbecomeoftheold smoke?" 

* She's gone," he says sadly. “I can’t 
dent a custard pie. The old soup bone 
can't get up steam no more." 

“She sure could burn them through," I 
said. "Remember that exhibition game 
up at Cumberland when the marshal 
wanted to pinch you for manslaughter 
after you beaned five of them? What have 
you been doing?" 

* Getting control,” he said sadly. ‘You 
remember the night Slough canned me? 
Well, he chased me out of the hotel just 
because I gave eleven bases and hit two, 
and told me to gittell out and not come 
back till I got control. I've got it.” 

Right there the big idea came to me. 

“We'll do it!" I said. “Shrapnel, if 
you're game, we'll do it!" 


* Do what?" he asks, looking as if I had 
gone bugs. 

“ Put it across on Slough,” I said. “He 
sent me out and told me not to come back 
until I found a pitcher with control. 
Yov're it." 

“I don't dast,” said Shrapnel. **He'd 
bust me on the jaw if he caught us." 

“He ain't going to catch us until we put 
it over on him," I said, getting excited. 
“Then he won't dare, for fear we'll tell." 


I? TOOK me an hour to argue Shrapnel 
into trying it; but he agreed, and | 
wired Slough: “Arrive to-morrow with 
pitcher with control." 

Then me and Shrapnel catches the trol- 
ley down to South Bend and grabs the 
Limited for Boston, where the team 1s 
playing. We stayed in the buffet car all 
evening planning to ease it over on Slough. 

“I don't know how these college guys 
act," says Shrapnel nervously. “‘No one 
asked me questions up in Michigan; but 
Slough, he went to one of them skull fac- 
tories, and he knows. What do you know 
about them?” 

“Me?” I says. “Nothing. I never been 
at any college excepting Notre Dame to a 
football game. They acted like a Mexican 
revolution fighting a crowd of drunk cow- 
punchers." 

“T seen a lot of college guys, after they 
got over it," says Shrapnel. “But I never 
seen them in them places they sentence 
'em to." 

“Our play is to shush hard, and look the 

art," I says. “We got to get you a lot of 
oud clothes in Boston, and you got to 
learn a vell." 

“ Nothin’ doin'," says Shrapnel. "I'll 
stand for a lot, but don't rub." 

“You're crazy," I says. “How would 
they know you was a college guy if you 
didn't have a yell?" 

"All right," he says. “But I won't 
stand none of them sissy boomer yells. 1 
got to draw the line somewhere." 

We ordered another bottle of beer and 
made up a dandy yell. It started out with 
a whole string of “rahs,” then Shrapnel 
puts in a coyote yell '*Ow-oo-oou-ooou- 
000000," that he was fine at imitating, and 
I adds a Apache war whoop that I heard 
out at Fort Bayard once. The combina- 
tion made a corking college vell. After we 
got it down fine Shrapnel likes it, too, es- 
pecially the coyote howl part. We prac- 
ticed until the Pullman conductor got 
fresh and said we was driving everyone 
out of the buffet car. 

Before we goes to bed, which was when 
they run out of bottle beer, Shrapnel is 
quite a college guy. We has an argument 
because he wants to be a Harvard guy 
and I tell him nothing doin 

“Well, what college do 
then?” he asks. 

“You ain't from no special college," I 
said. "You don't want these guys to 
know what your alum mattress is. Just 
shush and look wise. You got your ama- 
teur standing to look out for, and if they 
know what college you're from, you'll be 
a professional and can't never make nonc 
of that big money again. That's the linc 
of talk." 

We gets into Boston in the afternoon. 
The team is playing a double-header and 
loses the first on bases on balls, so I knew 
how Slough would be—just about as pleas- 
ant as a boil on your sliding hip. So we 
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£oes shopping, and I picks out the clothes. 

"Naw, you don't!" Shrapnel says, 
when we tried to back him into the suit. 
** You ain't goin' to get that onto me with- 
out giving me gas." 

I had to argue with him, and the clerk 
had to tell him it was the same kind of 
clothes President Eliot of Harvard wears, 
before we can persuade him to get into it. 
Same way with the neckties and shirts. 
He was balking every minute and saying, 
** Whatif my girl'd see me in them things?" 
But when we gets him rigged, he was the 
classiest little rah-rah boy you ever see. 
"The clerk kept telling him what fine shoul- 
ders he had, and that helped. Shrapnel 
keeps kicking and pretending he don't like 
them things, but he was making a hit with 
himself, and after a while he walks in front 
of the mirror two or three times and says: 

“Say, Mike, I don't look so worse in 
them things, do I?" 

I steered him up to the room in the ho- 
tel and we rehearsed the college yell and 
he reads the dictionary, getting some col- 
lege talk, and while we was waiting so 
Slough would cool out a bit, he puts on his 
college boy make-up what he used out in 
Michigan, and he looked fine. Any col- 
lege in the world would have given him a 
degree just looking at him. But he was 
getting nervous. 

“Say, Mike,” he says, “what does them 
college guys do when they're introduced 
to anyone?" 

“Well, they got two systems: either 
they sticks up one hand in the 
air as high as they can reach and 
touches the other guy's finger 
tips with the ends of their fin- 
gers, or they grabs him hard as 
they can, tries to break his hand, 
and hugs him around the shoul- 
ders with the free arm." 

“Tm afraid Slough'll bust me 
in the jaw," he says. 

“Naw, he won't," I tell him. 
“ But be ready to block with 
your left if he swings." 


So WE went down-stairs just 
as the first of the gang is com- 
ing out of the dining-room. 
drapes Shrapnel up against the 
cigar counter, so everyone can 
see him. They see him, all right. 
Some of them put their hands 
over their eyes for fear he'd hurt 
their batting lamps. I knew just 
what they was saying and was 
tickled. They know he's a col- 
lege guy right away. Pretty soon 
Slough comes out, about as mer- 
ry as a wet dog. He takes one look at 
Shrapnel, stops, swallows part of his cigar 
and jerks his head sideways for me to 
come over. 

“Whatthehellisit and where did you get 
it?" he says, never offering to shake hands. 


*Shush!" I says. "Shush-sh-sh-sh- 
shhhhhhh!" 

** Whathell's eatin’ you?” he asks, star- 
ing at me. 


“Shush!” I says again. “College man 
—with control. Dad's a millionaire, he 
lays under cover, family objects to play- 
ing professional ball, wants to keep ama- 
teur standing, CONTROL, shush-h-sh-sh.”’ 
Slough fell. Yes, sir, he fell just like the 
rest of them. He gets interested, and 
looks across toward Shrapnel more re- 
spectfully, sizing him up. 


“What’s its name?" he asks finally. 

“Montgomery Arthur Howden-hyphen- 
Smythe,” I says. That was the name me 
and Shrapnel agreed on. We got it out of 
a moving picture magazine. “Only he 
wants to be called Smith.” 

“Can it pitch?” 

“Pitch? This guy is some pitcher! And 
control—why, say, he can pitch bird seed 
at a canary all day and never miss its beak 
once.” 

“ Bring it over and let me see if it can 
talk human being," says Slough. “If it 
can pitch I'll let it live in spiteof its 
looks." 


I TOLD Shrapnel to come over and meet 
Slough. Instead of starting he throws 
back his head and cut loose with that col- 
lege yell. When he hit that coyote part he 
was going good, and when he let loose that 
Apache yell people came from the café to 
listen, and the clerk and the house detec- 
tive tied for the high jump record coming 
over the counter. 

“Cut it out! What's the idea?" I says, 
grabbing him. 

“T was afraid you'd forgot to tell him 
I'm a college guy," says Shrapnel. “I 
wanted him to know it before we met." 

I led him over and introduced them. 
Shrapnel sticks one hand seven feet up in- 
to the air. Slough just blinks, and Shrap- 
nel, seeing he's made a bone, switches sys- 
tems sudden. He drops his hand, grabs 
Slough's mitt, almost busted it, and 
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throws the other arm around Slough's 
shoulders and says: 

"Awfly glahd to know you, old chappie!"" 

I thinks for a minute Slough is going to 
bust him one, but he's so surprised he lets 
Shrapnel get away with it. They talks 
about three minutes, and Slough ain't 
doing anything but trying to escape. He 
breaks loose at last, and says to me: 

“Get it away from here before I kill it. 
What you been doing—unloading another 
Reulbach on me?" 

“But he's got control," I says. ‘Don’t 
pay any attention to his little. college 
manners. 

“College manners, hell!" says Slough. 
“That guy must have roomed with all the 
squirrels on the tree of knowledge.” 

I drags Shrapnel away. 

“T got the old boy convinced I’m the 
real thing, ain't I?” he asks. “I guess that 
yell and the clothes settled it.” 

“You sure got him going," I says; “but 
don’t go too strong with him. He packs 
an awful punch in his right." 

“Tm beginning to like this college life," 
says Shrapnel when he hit the street. 
“What does a college guy do in the eve- 
nings?" 

“Well,” I says, thinking hard, “first he 
fills up on beer, then he goes to a theater 
and pulls chorus girls off the stage and 
drinks wine out of their slippers, and licks 
two policemen and a cabman and sets fire 
to a church." 

“I don't like that burning the church 
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part,” says Shrapnel, “but the rest is fine. 
Come on, we'll lick the cabman and po- 
licemen on the way back.” 


WE SPENT a regular college boy eve- 
ning. If the manager of that theater 
hadn’t been a baseball fan and knew me 
he’d have had us pinched. We sat in a 
box, and Shrapnel threw chocolate drops 
at the chorus girls, and never missed one, 
and I had to choke him to stop his college 
yell between acts. We couldn't find a cab 
driver, so Shrapnel licked two shaffers and 
took the helmet off a policeman. 

“Gee, Mike, this being a college alumi- 
num is hard work!" says Shrapnel. “We 
don't have to do that every night, do we?" 

“No,” I says, “only on special occa- 
sions; but we want to let the gang know 
you're a bony fido college guy." 

“What do we do now?" he asks when 
we get back to the hotel. 

“I ain’t sure,” I says; “I think you 


throw stink balls around the hotel. Reul- 
bach always done it.” 

So we stopped at the drug store and 
bought a dollar’s worth. He gives his col- 
lege yell in the lobby, and being kindo 
higher educated myself, I joins him until 
the house detective butts in and I has to 
keep Shrapnel from licking him. 

All the players is rooming on one floor, 
and when we went up Shrapnel gets out 
into the corridor and starts pegging those 
smell balls, and they was a riot. 

“Control, eh?” he says. “Say, I pegged 
them balls at nineteen transoms and never 
missed one. I busted three into Slough’s 
room. Gee, Mike, these college boys has 
a hard time, don’t they? I’m tired.” 

About three o’clock I jumped out of bed 
thinking the hotel was afire. Shrapnel has 
his head out of the window giving his col- 
lege yell into the courtway and waking up 
everyone in the place. 

“What are you doing?” I ask, dragging 


“Get a bat and kill it!” Slough 
yelled. *‘ College guy? That ain't 
no college guy. He's crazy!” 


him back by the tail of his pajamas. 

“That’s the real stuff,” he says. “I just 
remembered. I stopped at a hotel in De- 
troit once with a bunch from Annie Har- 
bor, and they done that all night.” 


SLOUGH had one of them twenty years 
at hard labor looks on his face when he 
came down to breakfast. 

“Say,” he says, “what you trying to 
make outa my ball club—one of them 
Keepa Yippin Alfy maternity societies?” 

“Them s only his college ways, Slough,” 
I says, being afraid Shrapnel had went a 
little too far; “wait till you see his control, 
and you won’t mind.” 

“College guy?” says Slough, snorting. 
“T know what college that guy went to— 
he took the third degree of N u T at Pe- 
can University. I'll kill him with a bat if 
he ever gives a base on balls." 

I slipped it to Shrapnel to go easy on the 
college stuff till Slough cooled out a bit. 
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We gets to the ball park late, having to 
dodge past that copper who was sore 
about his helmet, and Slough tells Shrap- 
nel to warm up with old Dan. Fifteen 
minutes later Dan comes back to the 
bench yelping his head off. 

“Control?” he says, “control, control! 
control! That guy’s got any pitcher I ever 
see beat nine ways to the Jack. He can 
lay that ball on top of a dime ninety-nine 
times outen a hundred. I shuts my eyes, 
and he drops seven into my mitt.” 

* What's he got?” growls Slough, who 
was sore but interested. 

“Got? Got?" says Dan. “He ain't got 
nothin’, and he don’t need it. He’s got 
control.” 

Of course Slough wouldn’t admit it, but 
he was hooked. He telephoned to my 
room that night for me to bring the nut 
up to his room. 

“Young fellow,” says Slough, “you 
look like you might be a pretty fair slow 
ball pitcher, with training; but I didn’t 
see any curve.” 

“Curve?” asks Shrapnel. “You don't 
want a pitcher to waste curves on a bum 
bunch of batters like that, do you?” 

Slough gulped a couple of times and he 
couldn’t kink of anything to say. Shrap- 
nel rolled over onto the bed. 

“I looked your team over to-day," he 
said, kicking Slough's swellest shirt onto 
the floor; “that’s a pretty fair pitcher of 
yours, if you'll let me teach him some fine 
points. He looks almost as good as Wiley, 
our second string pitcher at school last 
year." 


I THOUGHT Slough was going to have 
apoplexy; it was Berton, our best pitcher, 
who had worked. 

“ Pretty good infield, too," said Shrap- 
nel. "Of course it isn't up to our college 
standard, but pretty fair. One cannot ex- 
pect a great deal of ignorant, uneducated 
persons, but I think, if you’ll let me teach 
them some inside baseball—” 

He went on that way for five minutes, 
and me waiting for Slough to blow up. 
The one thing he claimed was that we had 
the smartest infield in the world and 
played more inside ball than anyone. 

“Say,” said Slough, when he got a 
chance to talk, “what do you think you're 
worth if I want to sign you?” 

“The monetary consideration is en- 
tirely secondary,” said Shrapnel, just like 
that out of the dictionary, although I 
knew he was down to his last twenty 
beans. “Really, it is of slight importance 
—at college one learns to value the sports- 
manship above lucre.” 

Slough had to bite his Adam’s apple to 
make it go down before he could talk, and 
then he could only bark. 

* Since you mention the subject,” said 
Shrapnel, talking out of some book he'd 
read, “‘let us not make it a mere remunera- 
tion—but a sporting proposition: the 
team has eighteen more games to play. I 
will pitch five of them. If I win all five 
pay me twenty-five hundred dollars, if I 
win four two thousand dollars, and so on, 
and if I fail to win two, pay only my ex- 
penses." 

Slough's eyes was bugging out onto his 
cheeks and he made sounds like he was 
gargling. 

“Say,” he said, “you must think this 
league is soft!" 

“It should not be much trouble for a 


really good pitcher—with control—to win 
five games," said Shrapnel. “Did I bring 
my cane up with me?" 

It's a darned good thing for him that he 
added that "with control," or Slough 
would have held coronation ceremonies 
right there. I could see he was beginning 
to boil over and get ready to crown some- 
one. The idea of a fresh busher talking 
that way made him mad, and he yelled: 

“You're on! I'll gamble with you, but 
you understand I'll yank you out of there 
the minute you start giving bases on balls." 

“ No trouble on that score,” said Shrap- 
nel, rising from the bed. “It is understood 
then? No need of a contract—gentleman's 
agreement. Pay me when you please, old 
chap. I must have left my gloves and 
stick in my room. Ta-ta, old chappie." 


LOUGH found his voice five minutes 

after Shrapnel left us, and he cussed 
every college from Ohio Northern Normal 
up or down to Yale and everyone in them, 
and then, of course, he turned on me. Ev- 
e Dome he gets sore he lands on old 

ike. 

“You bring me another of them 
damcollegeguys, and I'll poison you," 
he said. ATE I got enough trouble 
with four left-handers without hav- 
ing that unloaded onto me?" 

“Think of his control,” I said to 
quiet him. 

“He'd better have it!” said Slough. 
“The first time he walks a batter I’m 
going to make hamburger steak of 
him with my spikes." 

The reporters had got onto Shrap- 
nel and was pawing all over me to 
find out what college he was from. 
One of them hinted he had been sus- 
pended for locking the faculty into the 
chemical laboratory and setting fire 
to it in his playful manner, so we had 
a whale of a crowd the next day. 

Just before the game Slough, who 
was sore because he suspected it was 
Shrapnel that poured glue into his 
shoes, says: 

"Get out there and warm up. You 
work. And if you start getting wild I'll 
get wilder." 

Shrapnel takes a ball out of his pocket, 
rolls it around in the palm of his hand two 
or three times and says: 

“All ready, manager." 

Slough blew up in his 42-centimeter 
style. 

“That’s all the warming up I need for 
these fellows,” says Shrapnel. “I wish 
they had some Cobbs, I'd like to pitch to 
real batters.” ` 


BEFORE Slough can move, Shrapnel 
strolls out toward the plate. The umpire 
was just announcing the batteries, and as 
old Bob says “Smith will pitch," Shrap- 
nel runs to the plate, takes off his cap and 
begins jumping up and down like a jump- 
ing jack gone crazy, and then busts loose 
with that college yell. The first time the 
crowd is quiet, wondering what sort of a 
bug had broken loose, but the second time 
he gave the yell about a hundred of the 
fans joins with him, and the third time 
everyone in the stands was laying back 
and making the roof shake with that ‘“Ow- 
ou-ou-ou-ououououoo00," and when they 
hit that war whoop you could have heard 
it down to the Commons. 

Slough was a raving maniac on the 
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bench by that time. “Get a bat and kill 
it!” he yelled. “College guy? That ain't 
no college guy, that is absolutely nuts. 
He's crazy!” 

Before he could do anything Shrapnel 
trots out to the slab and starts pitching. 
He lobbed five slow ones up, and two pop 
flies and an easy bounder was all Boston 


itched 
ack to 
see whether anyone caught it or not. 
“Pretty soft picking,” he said as he 
came to the bench; “what a pity profes- 


got. He starts for the bench as he 
the last ball and don’t even look 


sional ball players cannot be 
to our college standards.” 

I tried to signal him to ease up a bit, or 
Slough would crown him, control or no 
control, but he kept rubbing it in. 

The second inning was just the same, 
but to finish that up he struck out Ham- 
stad, Boston’s best hitter, on three slow 
ones. The crowd started to cheer him, 
and running up to the plate he leads the 
cheers and gives the college yell again. By 
that time all the fans was yelling and beat- 
ing each other on the back and laughing, 
and everyone joins in the yell; he has that 
crowd with him. Twenty thousand people 
was giving that yell, and all Shrapnel had 
to do was to flap his arms a couple of times 
and he had them going. Old Bob, the 
umps, tries to stop him, but it ain’t any 
use. 

If he hadn’t been pitching such great 
ball I think Slough would have taken a 
chance and spiked him to death on the 
bench. Slough was spluttering like a 1909 
car on a steep hill, and frothing at the 
mouth. He had me drove down into the 
corner of the bench, (Continued on page 62) 
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S MR. HENRY BISSEL stepped 
into the elevator, something in 
the elevator boy's white face 
struck his attention. Mr. Bis- 
sel was always spoken of as “a 

busy man," and he had no eyes for unim- 
porn details. It was as surprising for 

im to notice the elevator boy's face as it 
would have been if his office chair had 
lifted up a voice. Perhaps it was because 
he had walked down-town in the bright 
spring sunshine, and felt his blood cours- 
ing freely, that the sight of that wistful 
young face caught his eye. There was no 
one else in the elevator, so, instead of his 
usual curt nod, he spoke: 

“Fine day." 

“Ts ic?" 

“How long are you fellows on duty?” 

“Eight to six.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

Bissel got off at his floor and walked 
briskly to his office. The sun flooded in. 
He thought again of the boy’s pasty face 
and listless voice. Then the mail was 
brought him, his secretary arrived, and 
the real business of the day began. Mr. 
Bissel’s mind was swept clear of all but 
facts and figures, for Business was his god, 
his office the fane where he worshiped. 

Now the god of Mr. Bissel,  G. B.”—it 
may be Englished Good Business or the 
Great Bounty—rewarded his devotion with 
royal largesse. Money which begat mon- 
ey, unto as many degrees as che berats in 
the Bible, was the measure of Mr. Bissel’s 
piety. The sardonic element was that Mr. 
Bissel cared not at all for results. He loved 
the game, his wits pitted against the world! 

As for wealth, as such, he had no use for 
it. No wife, nor chick, nor child had he to 
help him spend it. He was a man of the 
simplest tastes himself, so he was begin- 
ning to realize that the biggest problem in 
the game so far was how to disburse what 
he had collected. 

Charity did not interest him. His pas- 
sion from early boyhood had been the 
money-game, and he had given so little 
heed to human needs and problems that 
people interested him less than counters. 
His life had been singularly lonely, but he 
had never realized it. His parents had 
died when he was young; he had been 
* their only child. He had, so far as he knew, 
no relatives. The old servant who had 
brought him up died when he was twenty. 
She was his last tie. Since her death he 
had lived like a man on an uninhabited 
island, instead of the swarming rock of 
Manhattan. 

He had a room in an old-fashioned ho- 
tel, where he was looked upon as “ queer.” 
The servants, even the clerk, stood in awe 
of the silent, grim-faced man. The men 
who had dealings with him called him 
hard but just. No man called him friend. 

So much for the history of this brand of 
automatic machine man which our times 
produce, merely to prove how strange it 
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Terry, the elevator boy, and Mr. Bissel have lunch at Delmonico's 


was that on this particular day he should 
have noticed the pale face of the elevator 
boy. It had been just as pale for months, 
no doübt, and never registered on the dr 

plate which served Mr. Bissel for a nid. 


WHEN he went for his luncheon, the 
financier let several cars go by until 
the pale boy came. His car was crowded, 
and Mr. Bissel was jammed up against the 
youth so near that he saw the black circles 
round his eyes, the slack droop of his body. 

“Where do you lunch?" Bissel whis- 
pered to him. 

The boy turned astonished eyes upon 
him, big soft eyes like a cow’s or a New- 
foundland dog’s. 

* Delmonico's for me," he retorted. 

“Come and have lunch with me." 

“Quit yer joshin’! Whadda ye think I 
am? I git thirty minutes and I eat me 
grub in the basement." 

"Sorry," said Bissel, as the car dis- 
gorged him. 

“Say, Bennie, know that tight-wad in 
861, name Bissel?” said the pale one to the 
boy in the next elevator. 

“Sure I know him.” 

"Well, he's goin' to adopt me. He's 


crazy 'bout me. Ast my age this mornin’ 
an' tol' me to come on out to lunch just 
now. Can ye beat that?" 

“Some josher, ain't he?" 

But as Mr. Bissel sat at his luncheon, he 
did not look like a “josher.” He did not 
read the market reports nor plan the after- 
noon's campaign. He thought about that 
boy eating a cold snack in the basement. 
It interfered with his enjoyment of his 
luncheon. When he went back to the 
office building, he stepped into the first 
car, determined to put this nonsense out of 
his mind; but he looked at this elevator 
boy. He was an old man, stooped and thin. 

Mr. Bissel contemplated the fact that 
he had been in this office building every 
day for fifteen years, and for the life of him 
he could not remember what anybody in 
the building looked like, except his own 
secretary. He had always said good morn- 
ing to elevator men, and never looked at 
them. 

When he got to his office he called the 
manager of the building on the telephone. 

“Can you arrange for the boy who runs 
elevator No. 3 to have an hour off at noon 
to-morrow?! i want him to do something 
for me.” 
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: : Certainly, Mr. Bissel, we will arrange 
it. 
“What’s the fellow's name?" 
“Terence Lawford is on No. 5, Mr. 
Bissel.” 

“Much obliged.” 

When he boarded Terry’s car at night 
the boy looked ghastly, but he managed a 
grin. 

“Tve arranged with the superintendent 
for you to be off from twelve to one to- 
morrow, Lawford. We'll go to your favor- 
ite Delmonico’s for lunch.” 

“Say, Mr. Bissel, what’s eatin’ you?” 

Bissel laughed at that. 

“Pm in earnest. See you to-morrow. 
Good night.” 

“Holy St. Anthony!” murmured Terry 
Lawtond, 

Needless to say, both the principals 
thought a good deal about this luncheon, 
before they set out side by side the next 
day at twelve. Terry’s face was shining, 
his hair was brushed slick with much 
water, he was as nervous as a débutante, 
and Mr. Bissel was worse. This was the 
first social guest he had ever entertained at 
luncheon. He led the way to Delmonico’s. 
The boy’s conversation had lapsed into 
the "Yes, sir, . . . No, sir," stage by the 
time they were seated at a table for two in 
the corner. Terry’s eyes were everywhere. 

“Nice old place, isn’t it?” Bissel said, to 
put him at his ease. 

“Yes, sir. I never was here before, sir.” 


ISSEL ordered the luncheon without 

consulting his guest. While he was 
busy with the waiter Terry looked at 
the roomful of men about them. Well- 
groomed, suave, they chatted over their 
meal. The boy's imagination rose to it. 
He wanted to be of these elect. He wanted 
to be a part of this warmth, color and 
elegance. 

* What do you usually have for lunch?" 
inquired his host as the waiter sped away. 

“Whatever is left in the house," the boy 
laughed. “Me mother puts it in a box—a 
sandwich an' a banana mostly." 

“That isn't very sustaining, is it?" 

“I guess not.” 

* How long did you go to school?” 

“Till I was fourteen." 

* How many of you are there?" 

* Me mother an' me father an' six of us 
kids." 

“ Well, that's some family! Are you the 
oldest?” 

“No, me sister’s older. She works at a 
store.” - 

“You all help at home?” 

“ Sure—all of us dat's got jobs." 

The first course came, hot, strong broth. 
Bissel led the way, so the boy would know 
what to do. 

“ Do you like your work?” he continued 
presently. 

“Would ye think I'd like it?” 

He stared at the boy in surprise. 

* How'd you like to spend your days in a 
cage, goin' up, comin' down, same bad air, 
same old shafts slippin' by, never nothin' 
to see. How d'ye like it on a sunny day 
when you were dyin' to play baseball?" 

There was a passion in the boy's voice 
that startled Bissel. 

“I never thought about it at all," he 
answered. 

“Well, I have. I thought about it most 
of the time fer four years. Even the fel- 
lows in Sing Sing gets out sometimes, but 


we don't. When I get to feelin’ I can't 
stand it, I think of block after block of 
office buildings in this town, every one of 
'em with fifteen or twenty cages, and a 
fellow like me in every one of 'em, spendin' 
his life goin’ up, comin’ down, goin’ up, 


comin’ down—and outside the world 
goin’ on.” 
Mr. Bissel felt a contraction in his 


throat that had nothing to do with the hot 
broth and refused to be swallowed with it. 
Before he spoke he had the waiter serve 
the steak and potatoes. 

“There’s a piece of something to put 
your teeth into,” he said, to lessen his own 
feeling of strain. The boy was at ease. 

* Gee, that’s the real thing, Mr. Bissel,” 
he replied. 


ISSEL noticed that his manners were 

better than he would have expected. 
Terry looked about him, and profited by 
what he saw. 

“What would you like to be? What do 
ou like to do the best in the world?" Mr. 
issel inquired. 

“To sing; but I guess that ain't no job.” 

* Sing!" 

If he had said walk the tight-rope, or 
run an aéroplane, Bissel would have been 
less surprised. 

“Funny, ain't it? When I was a kid I 
sang in de church choir. I was soloist, but 
when me voice changed, I had to quit. 
The choirmaster said if I could ’a’ took a 
few lessons—but I ain't got no money fer 
such foolishness." 

* Well, well," said Mr. Bissel helplessly. 

“T used to sing all de time, but of course 
I can't sing in de elevator. Some fellow 
complained to de starter because I was 
humming all de time, said it made him 
nervous, so I had to quit that. I'm too 
dead tired at night to do anything." 

“I don't see why you should be so tired.” 

“Have you ever tried standin’ from 
eight to six wit’ thirty minutes’ rest?" 

“No, I haven't." 

“Try it sometime. Yer feet nearly kill 
e by three o'clock, an’ after that it's hell. 

bl me, sir." 

“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Bissel again, 
helplessly. He was so used to dealing 
with concrete problems, so much for so 
much—these human equations were very 
upsetting. He felt he ought to abolish 
all elevator boys in the world at once, 
and he knew that to be ridiculous. He 
looked so serious that Terry felt he had 
committed a social error. 

“J didn’t start out to spoil de party wid 
a hard luck story, Mr. Bissel, honust I 
didn't. Just fergit ut. Soon as our kids 
git a little older, I'm goin' to look fer an- 
udder job, but me mother can't spare de 
money fer even a week jest now." 

"] see. But this singing—I suppose 
there are fellows who make a living that 
way, opera singers and that kind. But I 
don't believe it is a very steady business.” 
Bissel said seriously. 

“Well, I don’t want to be rich, I jest 
want to sing." 

“I never knew any singers—" 

" Dere's a fellow in de talkin’ machine 
named Kerrootz—" 

“Caruso?” 

“Dat’s de guy. Say, he can make yer 
hair stand up, an’ cold shivers run up an’ 
down yer spine.” 

“Have you a talking machine?” Bissel 
inquired. 


The boy laughed so spontaneously at 
that that the older man’s face relaxed. 

“Not me! I heard it at de Y. M. C. A., 
when a fella I know took me dere." 

“Caruso sings here sometimes, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House." 

"Here, in dis town, does he?" Terry 
asked in hushed tones. 

“Would you like to go and hear him?” 

The boy eyed him suspiciously, then 
flushed deeply. “I sure would.” 

"We'll go. I'll find out about it this 
afternoon.” 

“Gee, Mr. Bissel, you’re some prince, 
you are!” 

At that Mr. Bissel laughed. They fin- 
ished their meal, chatting like old friends. 

When Bissel left his guest in charge 
of the cage, he had color in his cheeks and 
his eyes were like watch fires. He ran the 
car up, express, for his host, and when it 
dropped down, through the door not quite 
closed a fresh young voice rang up the 
shaft, like a thrush's song. Again there was 
a tightness in Mr. Bissel’s throat. 

"A singing bird can't sing in a dark 
cage," he thought, and it was the most 
imaginative idea that had ever come to 
him. He did not have the sort of mind 
which would build up a case against a so- 
ciety which shut away its youth in facto- 
ries and mines and office buildings, 
crushed them into early, impoverished old 
age, forced them to come knocking at the 
door of the very master which destroyed 
them, to end their days on society's boun- 
ty. Mr. Bissel had no thoughts on these 
subjects; but he liked this boy, therefore 
he would look up the “singing business." 


"T HEIR excursion to the opera occurred 
on a Saturday night. At a quarter to 
eight they were in their seats in the great 
dark house, for the lights were not on at 
that early hour. Mr. Bissel did not admit 
it to Terry, but it was his début at the 
opera, too. The boy was so excited that 
he poured out his hopes and ambitions to 
his new friend as he would never have 
dared do in daylight and cold reason. 

Finally the lights went up and people 
began to come in. Terry was fascinated, 
but Mr. Bissel was irritated at the delay. 
It said 8:15 on the tickets, and it was 8:32 
now. That was no way to run a business, 
he complained to the deaf ears of his guest. 

At last the house was full, the orchestra 
assembled, the overture begun. The opera 
was “Rigoletto.” From that moment, 
Terry Lawford sat next Mr. Bissel in body 
only. The older man did not " get much 
out of it,” as he would have admitted, so 
he watched the boy. He had never seen 
such passionate absorption. In the inter- 
missions he tried to talk to him, but it was 
like talking to a dead man—the lad’s spirit, 
his real self, was on some other plane of ex- 
istence. He actually did not hear Mr. 
Bissel’s bromidic comments. 

When it was over, Mr. Bissel decided 
that the boy was no more able to start off 
alone than if he were drunk, so he led him 
to a cafe near by and ordered sandwiches 
and coffee. 

“Well, Terence, youliked it, didn’t you?" 

“Gee, Mr. Bissel, I didn’t know there 
was anything like that. I’m kind of all 
gone inside.” 

“You'll feel better when you get your 
coffee. I suppose Caruso is a good singer—” 

“Tt was just like God— I ain't swearin’,” 


he added. 
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Bissel stared at that. “Well, well, I 
thought he screeched a good deal." 

“T guess you think I am kind of nutty, 
Mr. Bissel.’ 

"No, I know how you feel about it. 
I'm like that when I've got a big deal on 
—yjust eaten up with it." 

“Yes, just like that.” 

* Do you know any singing teacher?” 

“The choirmaster at that church I tol’ 
you "bout, he teaches.” 

“Could we see him to-morrow after 
service?" 

“Yes, sir.” 

*['ll meet you at the Twenty-third 
Street subway at eleven o'clock to-mor- 
row. 

“Say, Mr. Bissel, you’re—you’re—” 

“All right, Terence. I understand. 
Good night.” 

The next day Terence introduced his 
patron to the choirmaster. While Ter- 
ence was greeting some old friends, the 
two men talked. The choirmaster said 
that Terry had possessed a lovely boy 
voice, that he had musical talent and in- 
telligence. There was no proof that his 
man voice would be unusual, but the boy 
had shown great promise. 

“I want him to have some lessons. 
What does he need most?" 

* Rest, health, and education. He can- 
not speak English correctly.” 

“T know. I want to give him a chance.” 

“T think he will be worthy of your in- 
terest." He went to the door and called 
Terry. “Come here, lad, and let's hear 
some scales." 

He sat at the piano and set the key. 
Terry lifted his head and sang the scale. 
Up and up they worked, the boy's face 
earnest and intent. Mr. Bissel liked it bet- 
ter than Caruso. The choirmaster turned 
to him. 

“Lots to do, but there is a lovely qual- 
ity. Don't you feel that there is, Mr. 
Bissel?” 

“Yes, I liked it," that gentleman an- 
swered, deeply embarrassed. “You ar- 
range about the lessons. The bills come to 
me,” he added gruffly. 

“Oh, Mr. Bissel!” exclaimed Terry. 

“Were going to see what you can do,” 
he interrupted ungraciously, because the 
boy’s expression af rapture hurt him. 


TESS was the beginning of a new cha 
ter in the life of Henry Bissel. It 
might have been headed :“‘ Here beginneth 
the First Lesson,” for it literally was his 
A BC in the humanities. All that Sunday 
afternoon he gave his undivided attention 
to the career of Terence Lawford. He de- 
cided that he might spoil everything by 
making it too easy for him. He must go on 
with his job. But rest, health, and educa- 
tion seemed incompatible with life in the 
bird-cage, so he put his mind on that 
problem. 

On Monday morning he summoned the 
superintendent of the building. 

“Saunders, what accommodations have 
we in the basement of this building for the 
elevator men when they eat their lunch or 
go off duty?" 

“Well, r. Bissel, I’m afraid there isn’t 


M where do they eat?" 
“I don't know." 

"| want you to take me down there 
right now." 

S hey explored the furnace-rooms, boil- 


er-rooms, and storerooms, but no place 
for humans. The engineer said the men 
ate in the engine-room. There was one 
room of considerable size, full of old office 
furniture and odds and ends. 

* Saunders, I want this place cleared 
out, calcimined, and some lights put in the 
side walls. I'm going to make a place for 
those fellows down here, and if the cor 
ration owning this building can't store id 
donate it, I'll rent it.” 

“All right, Mr. Bissel, I'll put it up to 
them." 

“Td like it done right away.” 

“Very good." . 

How many shifts of elevator men are 
there?" 

"There's supposed to be two, but some 
of the men beg to stay on full time. The 
pay isn't much, you know." 

“There are a good many men in this 
building who would not renew their leases 
if they knew the employees were over- 
worked and underpaid. I’m going to in- 
terest myself in the matter. You might 
bring that to their attention, too, Saun- 
ders." 

“Old hypocrite,” muttered Saunders as 
he left him. “ Been in this building fifteen 
years, and tryin’ to put this uplift stuff 
over on us now.” 


HE room in the basement was Mr. Bis- 

sel's hobby for a week. When it was 
cleaned, aired and lighted, he went to 
shop for it. He bought a blue rug, a big 
couch, a library table, comfortable chairs, 
and a coffee percolater. He got a china 
closet and some dishes. Then he discov- 
ered an electric cooking apparatus, and he 
bought that. He personally superintend- 
ed the installation of these treasures. The 
table looked bare, so he bought a cover 
and a dozen books. Then he led Terry in, 
to get the effect and explain the uses to him. 

* Gee, Mr. Bissel, this beats the engine- 
room! All the fellows will want to lunch 
here now." 

“I want the first fellow down to start the 
coffee. There will be soup or something 
hot every day for a small price. If it works 
out we may have a regular lunch for you 
fellows. Tell the boys it is theirs to-mor- 
row." 

* Will you be here?" 

*No. Got an engagement. You look 
after it." 

“You bet I will, Mr. Bissel!” 

The report of that first day's opening 
pleased him so that he went down him- 
self to “see that everything worked all 
right," as he carefully explained to the 
men assembled. He let Terry give him a 
cup of coffee, and he talked to an old man, 
who thanked him over and over for giving 
them a place like this. He had no wa 
with men; he was stiff and embarrassed, 
so he escaped as soon as he could. 

But that group down there began to in- 
terest him. He formed a habit of dropping 
in for a minute on his way back from 
luncheon. He saw what the men brought 
to eat in their boxes, and he supplemented 
it with what they needed. He got ac- 
quainted with them, he learned their sto- 
ries. One or two of them went to night 
schools, hoping to work into better things. 
One boy was trying to learn a trade at 
night. They talked to him frankly after 
they had got used to his grim, silent ways. 
He was interested and he was sympathetic, 
they all grasped that. 


The day that the double shift and a 
raise was announced, a small-sized cele- 
bration took place in the lunch-room. 
When Bissel came in they surrounded him 
with the news, they were like boys out of 
school. 

“T been thinking that maybe some of 
you would like to have a teacher come here 
every day, afternoons, or whenever you’re 
off. You could get ahead faster, if you had 
small classes, couldn't you?" 

“Yes, but it would cost more, too.” 

“Tt would cost nothing. The public 
schools will send a teacher to us." 

So it was decided upon, and classes be- 
an in the clubroom, as the men called it. 
hey were like new beings. The whole at- 

mosphere of the building changed. 

As for Mr. Bissel—the whole atmos- 
phere of life changed. He devoted himself 
to these men as if they were his children. 
He experimented with their diet, he set up 
some light apparatus for their exercise, he 
advised them in their business plans. 

Terry continued to be his favorite child. 
He watched his development eagerly. He 
kept in close touch with the choirmaster, 
and when at the end of a year and a half 
he told Mr. Bissel that Terry needed spe- 
cial coaching now, they decided on the 
teacher together and made arrangements 
for the change. The boy devoted himself 
to his work with passion. His speech grew 
genter he began the study of German and 

talian. The new master prophesied a ca- 
reer for him. He looked a new creature. 
He stood straight, his head up. His color 
was good and his eyes shone. His adora- 
tion of Mr. Bissel was touching. For the 
first time Mr. Bissel knew love for a hu- 
man being. 

He took Terry into his office, so that he 
still nominally earned his living; but his 
hours were shorter. He finally induced the 
boy to live at his hotel, as sort of personal 
secretary. He could not bear him out of 
his sight. 

The success of his clubroom scheme 
started him off on a wholesale revolution 
for elevator men. He began to establish a 
series of such rooms in the basements of 
office buildings. Sometimes he added a 

ymnasium, with its privileges open to 

oys of several Deis bontg buildings. 
Young men began to come to him with 
their ambitions, their problems; and he 
gave them, bluntly, shyly, of his best wis- 
dom and experience. 


It WAS five years from the day when 
Henry Bissel stepped inside the elevator, 
out of the spring sunshine, and was struck 
by the pale face of the elevator boy. A 
big audience was filing into a large music 
hall for the debut of a new singer. He was 
an Irish boy, said to be the protégé of a 
rich man. It was reported. that John 
McCormack had said, when he heard him 
sing, “Here is my successor.” 

About ten rows back, on the aisle, an 
inconspicuous-looking man watched and 
listened. His face, when you looked at it, 
interested you. It was cast in bold, grim 
lines and you expected it to be a hard face, 
but it wasn’t. The eyes and the smile be- 
lied it. It was as if the mold had set too 
quickly, and when the eyes and smile were 
added, they made it another kind of face! 
The row beyond him was empty. 

Men began to arrive, stop beside him 
with cordial greetings before they took 
their seats in his row. There were young 
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He had that gift of the gods to an artist —magnetism 


men and old men, twenty-five in all, evi- 
dently his guests. Like their host, they 
none of them wore evening dress. 

When the house was full and the lights 
went down, the man on the end of the row 
grew stiff with excitement. Then he came, 
handsome, debonair Terry Lawford, and 
smiled at them. It was as if he had shaken 
hands with every one there! The audience 
welcomed him loudly, except the man in 
the end seat, who sat and looked. 

Then Terry began to sing. Not grand 
opera, nor German /ieder, but ballads, the 
heart songs of the people; and he sang 
them as only an Trahan can sing them, 
with a voice that was a ravishment. After 
the first group he was their own. They 


loved him. He had that gift of the gods to 
an artist—magnetism. The minute he 
stopped singing the applause was deafen- 
ing. As he smiled his thanks, his eyes were 
searching the house until they fell upon the 
man at the end of the row. He bowed then, 
with a swift outward gesture of his hands, 
as if he laid the gift of success at his feet. 

When it was all over, when they had 
had him out again and again, when he had 
sung encore after encore and bowed his 
farewell, the lights came up and discov- 
ered two tear streaks on the stern face of 
Mr. Bissel. He attempted to smile in an- 
swer to the congratulations of the men 
about him, thought better of it, and led 
the way to the street. 


“Now, boys, I've got a private room at 
a restaurant round the corner. Terry will 
meet us there, so come on." 

They were all gathered about the table 
when Tos came in. They greeted him 
with a shout of welcome. He went straight 
to Mr. Bissel, his eyes upon his face. 

“Were you satisfied?" he asked eagerly. 

Mr. Bissel put his hands on the young 
man's shoulders, then he shook hands with 
him, and nodded. He could not speak. So 
the others closed in on Terry, clapped him 
on the back, wrung his des y finally 
mounted him on shoulders and marched 
about the room. Their host laughed and 
blew his noseloudly. Then heordered them 
to their seats. (Continued on page 87) 


How I Laid the Foundation 
for a Big Salary 


ILLUSTRATION BY HOWARD L. 


Tue man whose story is told here had 
only one complaint to make against the 
manuscript when it was submitted to him 
for final approval. It was so accurate in 
every detail, he said, that he was afraid 
it would cause him embarrassment if 
published exactly as written. By agree- 
ment, slight changes were, therefore, 
made—only enough to prevent too many 
from recognizing the author. 


ROM my first job as handy-boy 

about a bank in my home town 

at a wage of fifteen dollars a 

month, up to my present position 

as president of a corporation at 
sixty thousand dollars a year, there is a 
iral so clear that to-day I can almost 
check off every step in it. For every step 
is an idea. 

‘The revelation came to me—when I was 
still young enough to build on revelations 
—that ideas are the most valuable posses- 
sions in the business world. I have never 
had occasion to change my mind. Where 
my associates have saved money I have 
saved ideas; where they have invested 
money I have invested ideas. And my re- 
wards have always been greater than my 
expectations. 


Had Only a High School Education 


T? MY first job in my home town bank I 
brought a high school education and a 
genuine passion for further knowledge. I 
had sense enough to realize that the more 
I could learn about banking and banking 
law, the faster I should get on. So for sev- 
eral years I spent every minute of my 
spare time in financial donee When I 
was turning my mother’s churn with one 
hand I was usually holding a book on 
banking in the other, and I have often 
spent "Thankse vang and Christmas over 
my books. I even tried to study at the ta- 
ble during meals, with my book propped 
up against the sugar bowl; but my grand- 
father, a garrulous Civil War veteran, who 
lived with us, used to make this impossible. 
His daily reminiscences of Gettysburg and 
Antietam made too strong competition. 

I managed somehow to save sixty dol- 
lars, borrowed forty-eight from the bank, 
and bought one share of its stock atone hun- 
dred and eight dollars. I wanted to show 
my employer that I had something more 
than my meager salary at stake with his 
institution. Of course, my interest and 
industry were bound to make some sort of 
an impression, even on the hard-headed 
officials in our small town bank, and I 
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got a few intermittent small-caliber raises. 

When the American Institute of Bank- 
ing opened in a nearby city, I spent $1.30 
car fare to attend it one night a week. 
‘There were over one hundred banks in that 
city—and only eleven bank clerks in that 
class. I could not understand then, nor 
can I understand now, the insipid indiffer- 
ence to opportunity of the average man! 

While visiting Chicago I was offered 
a twelve-hundred-dollar-a-year position in 
a bank there, almost three times what I 
was getting at home. Most young chaps 
would have jumped at the opportunity 
to come to the big city; but I had attained 
a few pretty definite ideas about the value 
of looking beneath the surface of things. 
For days] drifted around among Chicago 
banks and studied conditions. Finally, I 
decided that if I came to Chicago then I 
would become merely a little cog in a big 
machine, with no opportunity to get a 
broad general experience. So I turned 
down the offer. If I ever came to Chicago 
I would come right, I decided, at a salary 
that would make a real rustle, even in the 
Western metropolis. 


Cashing in on Ideas 
HORTLY afterward I undertook a 


campaign of ideas, which I have been 
waging incessantly, in some field or other, 
ever since. All that had gone before was in 
the line of preliminary skirmishes, tending 
merely to fit and harden me for the greater 
engagements. This is how my business 
battles began: 

A syndicate of strangers, with a few 
modern ideas, opened a bank in our town. 
They kept it open Saturday nights; they 
paid three per cent interest on time depos- 
its. We did neither. The result was that 
the bottom began to drop out of our busi- 
ness. But at the same time my fighting 
spirit began to rise. 

Something had to be done! I was for 
adopting the tactics of our competitors. 
I laid my plans before our cashier, a dys- 
peptic. My suggestion he considered a per- 
sonal reflection on his ability—and told 
me so in biting words. 

I appealed to the president and board of 
directors. They would have none of my 
plan to pay interest on time deposits and 
stay open one night a week. We sat on the 
sled and coasted down-hill toward ruin. 
Our competitors had begun at the bottom, 
but they shot past us, headed for the top. 
Soon they had $435,000 in deposits, $115,- 
ooo more than ours. 

Ill health forced the resignation of our 
cashier. I went after his place. Salary, I 
said, was no object; to make good, to en- 
gineer some counter attacks and reclaim 
our lost trenches, that was my sole ambi- 
tion. The board of directors expected me 
to fail, but in a gambling spirit they took a 
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twenty-to-one shot and elected me cashier. 

My frst step was to pry loose their con- 
sent to stay open Saturday nights. And 
on other days, if a customer came to our 
front doors after three o'clock I opened up 
to accommodate him, something unheard 
of before. Our former cashier would snatch 
up a check or deposit and draw it inside 
his cage like a lion grabbing meat at the 
Zoo. I kicked his methods into the dis- 
card. Sociability and courtesy, I believed, 
were valuable commercial assets. With a 
smile, I inquired into the customer's inter- 
ests and tried to make his visit to our bank 
pleasant. After banking hours I often 
drove into the country with one of our 
board of directors—a retired farmer—and 
made three or four half-hour calls among 
the countrymen. We would learn that a 
certain farmer was planning to build a 
barn, ship hogs, buy more cattle, and so 
on. A friendly call showed our interest in 
his affairs; and we usually were promised 
in advance his deposit or loan. 

At the country fair we had a booth and 
a model farm constructed, and hired the 
manager of a millionaire's ranch, a man 
educated in an agricultural college, to de- 
liver daily talks to the farmers. 

In the meantime I had hammered our 
board of directors into starting a savings 
bank to meet the interest-on-time-depos- 
its policy of our new competitor. An ad- 
Joining room was rented, part of the par- 
tition removed, and my cage so placed 
that I could take care of the deposits for 
both institutions. A perfunctory an- 
nouncement of the savings bank was shot 
into the papers; but deposits came in as 
slowly as poured treacle. I studied for 
weeks to find a method of putting a kick 
into our advertising. Finally the wisp of 
an idea sprang from one of my grand- 
father’s war talks. We had peach pie for 
supper; Grandfather lifted a bit with his 
knife and chewed with his exaggerated 
rapid-jaw movement like a squirrel at a 
kernel. Um! He was off! . . . Again the 
Federal guns were hurling grapeshot into 
the Confederate infantry charging on the 
peach orchard at Gettysburg; Graham 
was wrapped in a vortex of fire; Sickles’s 
leg was broken Vaso 

“Say, Grandpa, how many out of every 
thousand present on the Federal side were 
killed at Gettysburg?” 

“Fifty-five and a half.” (One is likely 
to read the history he helps to make.) 

“How long does it take disease and 
accident to kill that many per thousand 
now?" sped on my thought. 

I got the information from a life insur- 
ance company. 

The next week our usual perfunctory 
newspaper announcement of the amount 
of capital, size of deposit, "business so- 
licited," and so on, failed to appear. In- 
stead, these headlines sprang at the reader: 
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What Civil War Battle Are You Now 
Fighting Through? 


At Cold Harbor the Union side lost thirty- 
three men out of every thousand on hand. Ac- 
cording to statistics gathered by life insurance 
companies, the risk at Cold Harbor, transferred 
to real life, is equivalent to the risk in living 
from twenty-eight to thirty-two. Do you 
know, young man of twenty-eight, as you swing 
along toward thirty-two you are really fighting 
the battle of Cold Harbor? You ought to begin 
to save a part of your income as a protection to 
those who are dependent on you. 


To neglect this is criminal! 


Young man of thirty-three, you have to fight 
the battle of Spottsylvania as you step along to 
thirty-eight. You of forty-two have to wage 
the battle of Chattanooga as you crawl up to 
forty-four. 


What battle are you fighting through? This 
list tells you. 


Equivalent Risk 

rom Disease,etc., 

Battle Battle Death-Rate in Times of Peace 

Ist Bull Run 40.7 per 1,000 Age 26 to 31 
Shiloh 42.2 T * 30to 35 
Seven Pines 251p S * 48to 50 
Seven Days 27 - * 36 to 39 
2d Bull Run 45.4 s$ “ 35 to 40 
Antietam 39.;2 '* * 40to 44 


Perryville 25.6 per 1,000 Age 32 to 35 
Fredericksburg 18.1 “ “55 to 56 
Chancellorsville 20.3 “ * 42to 44 
Gettysburg $5.5 E * 49to 52 
Vicksburg (Cam.) 42.0 * “ 42to 46 
Stone’s River 50.0 “ “47 to 51 
Chickamauga 476 “ “ 23to 29 
Chattanooga 20.5. ^ “42 to 44 
Wilderness 342. -S “42 to 45 
Spottsylvania 44.3 “ “ 33 to 38 
Cold Harbor 33.0 ss “28 to 32 
Atlanta (Cam.) 592 “ * 39to 45 
Winchester 26:9:- "5 *  35to 38 
Cedar Creek 279- * “ — 37 to 40 
Nashville 1448 “ “ $2to 53 


Keeping a Sharp Eye for Schemes 


HE effect of that advertisement was 
beyond all expectations! Newspapers 
wrote editorials on it; a local evangelist 
used the figures to show how near one 
might be to hell; people who had never 


At last the birds with the letters on 
their breasts sat in a row and spelled 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A. A little negro spied 
them first, and won the prize 


saved a dollar before opened up accounts, 
hundreds of them. 

These same facts presented differently 
were worked into a series of letters, and 
mailed to thousands of people. And re- 
sponses rushed back. Women came to me 
with their financial troubles. One said she 
had two small children and, according to 
my facts, her husband had to go through 
the Battle of Shiloh during the next few 
years. She was frugal, a farmer's daugh- 
ter, and wanted to save—but expenses, 
expenses, and such a small salary! . . . 

his struck me as a pretty general prob- 
lem; so I set out to help her and thousands 
of others like her. I put down in a note- 
book, as they occurred to me, all the ways 
I could think of to trim family expenses. 
But I found that my knowledge did not 
extend much further than advising people 
to purchase potatoes in ten-bushel lots, 
not in paper sacks, and to keep a brown 
Jar in the corner as Mother did, to save 

acon grease. 

I sent out a couple of thousand letters, 
and flared notices from the papers for the 
best personal experiences relating “How 
you have knocked down family expenses 
to the irreducible minimum.” Some of the 
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good women of the community wrote in and 
asked what an “irreducible minimum" was. 

I went to Chicago to forage for two or 
three days in the library there. The libra- 
rian suggested likely places to obtain in- 
formation on keeping down family ex- 
penses—bound volumes of the women’s 
magazines, books and pamphlets. 

he best of the personal experiences 
that came in to us, and there were hun- 
dreds of them, and the most usable ideas 
I had gathered, were whipped into a book- 
let which we gave free to all who would 
call at the bank for a copy. We fitted up 
a cage especially for women’s accounts. 
With each copy of the family expense 
booklet was handed out other literature 
on saving, and a most affable invitation to 
make use of the bank’s services. 

Not the least attractive feature about 
this campaign was that it really cost us 
nothing to run it. We sent out letters to 
banks in neighboring states, describing 
our methods and offering to sell them a 
permit to print any portion of our booklet 
for a similar publicity operation of their 
own. The live ones accepted our offer. 
Profits were not large, but they more than 
wiped out the entire expense of our cam- 
paign. 

I began to feel more strongly than ever 
the value of ideas in business. I carried 
an old check book with me, and whenever 
a suggestion for better business came to 
me I nailed it right then by scratching a 
note of it on the back of one of those 
checks. Ideas lose themselves about as 
quickly as quails, and one must wing them 
the minute they raise out of the grass, or 
they are gone. I have even got out of bed 
—sure, cold nights and all! 

Some of my ideas were gleaned from the 
most unexpected sources. One day a trav- 
eling salesman for a baby food manufac- 
turer told me that a New York concern 
clipped birth notices from the local papers 
in hundreds of towns and sold the ad- 
dresses to manufacturers of all kinds of 
baby accessories. This nettled me: oth- 
ers had cashed in on opportunities I had 
overlooked in my own town. 

I put my new scheme up to the board of 
directors. The occasion of a new arrival 
in the family, I pointed out, was usually a 
singularly joyful period. Why not cam- 
paign to have people celebrate it by giv- 
ing the baby a financial start? The 
scheme worked. Soon half the children in 
town, before they were twenty-four hours 
old, had a larger bank account than their 
fathers. Friends were made, publicity 
gained, accounts actually taken from our 
competitors, and the saving habit given a 
strong impetus. 


Shaking Up the Dry Bones 
] FORMED a habit those days of get- 


ting acquainted with other lines of busi- 
ness and delving down for the principles 
of their success. This not only gives one a 
broad grasp of business problems so neces- 
sary for the banker, but I often uncovered 
principles which I applied directly in my 
own battle for recognition. For instance, 
an hour's talk with a progressive furni- 
ture dealer has since been worth thou- 
sands of dollars to me and my employers. 
The furniture dispenser had a hobby for 


dressy sales windows. His window space: 


brought him hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
business annually. Our windows covered 


MEDIE they were as inviting as 
a jail. 

I removed the bars from one window, 
turned a wire waste paper basket upside 
down, and partly filled it with loose ten- 
dollar bills. Then I placed an electric fan 
so that it would keep the yellow-backed 
papers tangoing and Texas-lommying 
around the interior of the inverted basket. 
Cash prizes for the best guess on the value 
of the basket's contents added to the gen- 
eral excitement. The next week the bare 
came off the other windows, and the space 
immediately behind our plate glass was 
put to work. Sometimes we displayed ar- 
guments for savings; sometimes we told of 
the services we could render; again, we dis- 
played rare and old coins; on another occa- 
sion we showed famous signatures, illegi- 
ble signatures, forged signatures compared 
with the originals; still again it was a dis- 
a of multimillionaires’ canceled checks. 

'e had one display of window cards 
telling of money kept in homes, destroyed 
by fire, houses robbed: and savings of a 
lifetime destroyed in an hour. Whenever 
possible these arguments were built 
around a newspaper story. The result 
was that lard pails, discarded shoes, col- 
lar boxes and old pineapple cans poured 
their savings into our vaults, as the graves 
are prophesied to give up their dead at the 
last trump. 

Our bank had been founded sixty years. 
For about a decade the date of its birth 
had been mentioned on the stationery and 
in faded letters on the window; but hardly 
anyone remembered it. Why should they? 
—1t was not put in an interesting fashion. 
Thousands remembered the exact date 
when the Grimes boys were hung, twenty 
hath before, and it was a common recol- 
ection that Judge had slashed his 
throat with a razor in his cellar, Ash 
Wednesday, 1867. I set out to give a 
punch to the date of our birth, to impress 
1t upon the people as thoroughly as the 
date of the judge’s death or the famous 
execution. 

I fashioned a series of window displays 
which sent home the fact that our back 
had a mustache when Fort Sumter was 
fired upon. Through one of the old fami- 
lies of the country I obtained things of 
that period—dresses, trunks, a couple of 
newspapers, and a handkerchief case with 
two yellow birds painted on it. Through 
the newspapers we invited a display of 
family heirlooms. Cracked dishes and 
cooking utensils and swords, and flint- 
locks, and ox yokes poured in. People 
came from nearby towns to see the dis- 
play; a trade magazine had the local pho- 
tographer send a picture of it. This was 
one of our most successful publicity stunts. 

We offered prizes for the best roses 

rown, and had a flower show right in the 

ank. It was very popular and brought 
many new customers. The next spring we 
used packages of flower seeds as an ad- 
vertisement and gave away a crimson 
rambler to everyone who opened an ac- 
count on Tuesday. Tuesday soon had 
more new business than all the other days 
combined; and, believe me, a beautiful 
climber with live roses is a mighty pleasing 
reminder of a bank. 

A bird show filled our bank with cages 
and crowds. Judges awarded cash prizes 
we had offered. Naturally, the interest ran 
high, especially among the women. We 
easily believe what we want to believe— 


most women are credulous when it comes 
to compliments about their baby or canary. 
I managed to say something nice about 
even the old Superaapuate warblers, and 
everyone went away happy. 

'The birds gave me an ne for a display 
that caused much talk and kept crowds 
in front of our windows. A large cage 
was placed back of the plate glass, and 
on the breast of each pad. birds in 
it was tied a small silk letter—two A's, 
an M, E, R, I and C. To anyone who 
could catch them sitting in a row so that 
their breasts spelled America, we offered 
five dollars. Say, those birds could sit in 
more ways without spelling America than 
there are recipes in Rome for cooking spa- 
ghetti. The R seemed to have a grouch 
against the I and would never perch him- 
self next. The spectators blocked the 
sidewalks at times. Grangpa hobbled 
down and said he was going to stay in 
front of that window until he won the 
prize, he was going to fight it out along 
that line if it took all summer. One after- 
noon when he had his back turned, argu- 
ing over some of the fine points of Pick- 
ett’s charge—Bang! a little negro caught 
the birds abreast: A-M-E-R-I-C-A. 


The Value of Acquaintance with 
Big Men 


NE of the most valuable assets in 

business is acquaintance with big men. 
I never passed an opportunity to meet 
and know the leaders of finance in my 
state. When a meeting was called to or- 
ganize the State Bankers’ Association, 
naturally I attended, and made a speech 
I had practiced scores of times out in our 
cherry orchard. My address threw the 
limelight on me and placed me on the ex- 
ecutive committee. For fifteen years I 
attended every meeting of the association, 
and made an address on some phase of 
banking at every appearance. When a 
member of our executive committee, the 
secretary and treasurer of a trust com- 
pany, was called to the vice presidency of a 
Chicago bank, he recommended that I be 
chosen as his successor. 

I had pounded up the deposits of my 
bank from $210,000 to $800,000; had or- 
ganized a savings bank which had half a 
million dollars in deposits; had increased 
the net earnings of the original institution 
from fifteen to thirty-five per cent. The 
vacant position was awarded me—salary 
$5,000. 

I plunged into my new duties aflame 
with enthusiasm. To send this bank’s 
business barometer skyrocketing, to strike 
a rapid, decisive blow—that was my am- 
bition. One of my greatest burdens was 
the lackadaisical attitude of the men be- 
hind the bronze grills in our institution. 
They were not excited about the great 
game of business, their opportunities, or 
the growth of the company. Some were 
salary snatchers, some loyal plódders but 
constructive, dynamic enthusiasm they 
woefully lacked. I pleaded for codpera- 
tion, and tried patiently to fire them with 
vision and enthusiasm. I got the board to 
vote to award a premium of one dollar to 
any employee for each savings account he 
or she brought in personally. A house to 
house canvass was inaugurated, and it was 
supplemented by a mailing list and news- 
paper publicity campaign such as I have 
described earlier. (Continued on page 66) 


* We mus’ appear w'at we are not," said Victor, “in 
order zat we may appear w'at we are. We mus' throw— 


Zose Bluff!" 


By Sophie Kerr 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


ICTOR!” 

“Georges!” 

“But I am glad to see you!” 

they exclaimed in unison. 

Regardless of the crowd at the 
station they flung their arms about each 
other, and with true Gallic intensity 
kissed one another on both cheeks. 

For Victor was returning from a so- 
journ out of the city and it was Georges 
who had summoned him. Georges’s va- 
cation time had come, and he greatly de- 
sired that his best friend should accom- 

any him to the Northern shore resort he 
had selected. Victor, lucky dog, had all 
summer to rusticate in, since the Rose 
Room, favorite restaurant of the great 
Hotel Palais, where he commanded a 
corps of waiters, was closed for repairs, 
and the manager of the hotel had retained 
him in elegant leisure at full salary. 
Georges was less fortunate, for as second 
violin of the orchestra in Kirkhill’s Klassy 
Kabaret he had but two weeks, and that 
given grudgingly. But at least he had 
that, and to youth two weeks is a period 
of endless possibilities. 

The two friends strolled through the 
station, arm in arm. The warmth of a 
July afternoon enveloped them, and the 
noise of the city seemed to Victor to be 
sounding a welcome. 

* And when do we go, Georges, mon 
vieux?" he asked, when at last they had 
reached their rooms and disposed them- 
selves before theopen windows, with glasses 
of iced sirop and cigarettes within reach. 

“Wen do we go! I marvel at you, Vic- 
tor, that you think we have so much of 
time to make now the plan. We go to- 
morrow, mon ami, and to-night I play my 
last at the Kabaret for two glorious weeks! 
But I 'ave been the busy one since you are 
gone! All arrangement are made. I ’ave 
sent the telegraph for rooms—” 

“I wil pay 'alf those telegraph, 
Georges," interrupted Victor. ‘But I de- 
mand to know, then where is it we go? It 
is no small place, I 'ope, wiz poor service 
an' bad food." 

“Wait!” said Georges. “Display of pa- 
tience, I beg you. It is not ze small place 
—no, it is one grrrand, swell place, an’ I 
'ave choose ze best hotel in ze place, an’ I 
'ave command that we ’ave ze good room, 
aussi. We go, Victor, to Narramansett 
Harbor!” 

Victor’s eyes shone with appreciation 
and surprise. ‘ Bien!” he commented. 
* But we are going it some, hein? It will 
be gai there, comme Trouville et Deauville. 
I hope I do not see there too many good 
patron of ze Palais—they might become 
ver' sore to see Victor, 'umble captain of 
the Rose Room, playing le gentilhomme in 
ze middle of zem." 

“We mus’ leave zat to chance, Victor," 
replied Georges; “but I remine you that 


we start to-morrow, an' should you need 
the fresh laundry or wish to buy you any- 
thing of the new to take with you, you 'ad 
better be doing it with so little of waiting 
as is posseeble." 

“Vraiment!” said Victor. 
observe me to beat it." 

He beat it to good purpose. Content 
with the world, alive with anticipation, 
satisfied with themselves, their luggage 
and their prospects, Victor and Georges 
boarded the morning express to Boston. 
Their excitement expressed itself by the 
constant use of their native French, a 
pleasure they rarely allowed themselves, 
in their respective róles of business men. 


AL BOSTON they changed from the 
South Station to the North, and by 
four o'clock in the afternoon another train 
was bearing them swiftly toward the 
Maine coast resort that was their desti- 
nation. Now and then they caught tanta- 
lizing glimpses of the ocean. Occasion- 
ally, mixed with train smoke and cinders, 
they whiffed a little of the tang of the salt 
air. The car was full of composed and dis- 
interested Boston folk, who read dull- 
looking books or thick magazines bound 
in blue or brown wrapping paper, with a 
bit of inconspicuous type matter on the 
outside. Victor gave them a swift and all- 
sufficing survey, then turned to Georges 
very seriously. 

*' | 'ave somesing ver’ important on my 
mine, Georges," he said, ‘an’ I will spik 
English, for I 'ave ze grran' suspicion, me, 
zat zese fierce 'ighbrow will comprendre 
my French more better than zeir own 
languages." 

" W'at do you say, Victor! I 'ave ob- 
serve zem well, an' zey 'ave nossing fierce 
wiz zeir eyebrow." 

Victor sighed. “Since we are to live in 
Amérique, Georges," he returned pa- 
tiently, "you should inform yourself more 
as to the argot. Look at me—I 'ave ze 
open ear, an' my vocabulaire it is twice, 
three times as yours. Un 'ighbrow, my 
good Georges, is he who is proudly intelli- 
gence, an’ appear so. It is no good to be 
intelligence, an’ not show it—zat is, not 
ze true 'ighbrow. He mus’ be prideful zat 
he know so much—” 

Victor was warming up to his subject, 
but Georges interrupted querulously: 
“But I do not yet see w’y zey call zem- 
selves eyebrow!” 

Victor shrugs his shoulders as one who 
abandons hope. “Leave it,” he said, “I 
'ave digressed. As I was saying, Georges, 
I 'ave somesing ver’ h'important onto my 
mine. Listen well. We are both yong, we 
both 'ave ze clothing irreproachable, like 
ze vrai New York sports, hein? We are to 
stay at a good 'otel, an' 'ave ze good 
rooms, aussi. Now—for w’y should we 
not throw ze bluff?" 


“Georges, 


“I do not got you, Victor,” returned 
Georges. “I do not wish to throw things. 
Iam musician, me, not ze baseball player." 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” exclaimed Victor, 
“but you will drive me off ze top! Listen, 
Georges. Here in Amérique, people do not 
like ze waiter, or ze man who boss ze wait- 
er to appear as zeir equal. No more do 
zey like ze cabaret musicians. Zis is ze 
lan' of ze free, an' so zey are free to make 
zese foolish feelings. In ze Rose Room, 
me, I 'ave often serve' people who are less 
clever, less talent’, less good-looking, less 
hones’, less industrious, less morals as I. 
An’ they feel themself my grrreat superior. 
Ah ha—I do not care, for I know 1 am 
their superior. But, eh bien, I am not a 
fools. I know ze worl'. I do not wish to be 
at zose swell 'otel, an' get ze col' shoulder 
wiz my déjeuner an’ my diner, an’ have ze 
mommas an' ze poppas tell ze yong ladees 
not to dance wiz me. I wish to appear as 
one of zem. But zose foolish prejudice 
agains' my art, it stand ver' much in my 
way. W'at then?" 

“I am listening," said the attentive 
Georges. “But you 'ave ze superb intel- 
lec’! You talk like one lawyer, mon ami." 


“WE MUS’ appear w’at we are not," 
went on Victor impressively; ‘‘an’ 
yet, Georges, I call you to notice zat we 
mus’ appear w’at we are not, in order zat 
we may appear w’at we are. We are 
two yong men, well-looking, well-dress'— 
though I do not like your taste in neckties, 
Georges—good manners, of money enough 
and no tightwad, polite to ze ladies and 
agreeable generally to society. We are 
not rogues, nor roués. So much, it is so 
much. We must appear, therefore, sim- 
ply as two such yong men as I 'ave pic- 
ture'; but not—listen well, Georges,—as 
Victor, captain of ze Rose Room of ze 
Hotel Palais, an' Georges, ze musician in 
ze cabaret. To make it h'easy, you can be 
musical—but not too musical—an' if any- 
one ask you of me—say, briefly, as I am 
ze artis’ an’ inventor—for did I not invent 
t'irty, forty new plats for ze Rose Room 
last season? In this way we shall be re- 
ceive'—an' well liked, too, I promise you. 
But if we do not throw zis bluff—/a-/a, 
Georges, it is ze dollar to ze doughnut zat 
we get fire' out of ze hotel!" 

"Mais vous avez raison!" exclaimed 
Georges. “We will do as you say, Victor. 
From zis time on I am no longer ze caba- 
ret musician, but ze dilettante wiz ze 
grran' penchant for musique, an' also a 
composer—guoi? Zat is no lie, for ’ave I 
not compose' ' Moonlight Nocturne'? To 
be sure, w'en I 'ave play it to my leader, 'e 
'ave translate it into ragtime, an' play it 
wiz ze vulgar syncopate’ rythme, an’ call it 
‘Some Hot Baby,’—but I need not sav 
zat. It is well. An’ zis is w'at you call 
le bluff, yes?" 
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“Yes,” said Victor, “‘an’ it is well to re- 
member to ourselves always zat un bluff 
mus’ be threw wiz taste—an’ discretion.” 

It was so agreed, and in perfect accord 
they reached their journey’s end. 

he Narramansett Hotel, the chief hos- 
telry of Narramansett Harbor, was all 
that a summer resort hotel should be. 
Vast and airy halls led to the spacious 
ballroom; the marble-columned dining- 
room, the wide veranda, which last was 
built with cunning nooks and corners, 
where age might be sheltered from the sea 
winds and youth might be sheltered from 
observation. Up-stairs the rooms were 
delightful. Below the main floor there was 
a grill, bowling alleys, a billiard-room, a 
huge hall with fireplaces and little desks 
for writing. Georges and Victor investi- 
gated its many resources for making time 
pass easily and taking money from guests 
with eager interest and intense anticipa- 
tion. ey were aware, also, that they 
were not wholly unobserved. The arrival 
of two Ai Se single men at a summer 
resort hotel is an event which is never 
overlooked by the feminine guests. 

“If we but knew some of zese charming 
girls,” sighed Georges, the morning after 
their arrival. 

“You 'ave no resource, Georges," said 
Victor. ‘Come wiz me." 


HE SELECTED two chairs near a group 
of elderly ladies who were engaged in 
various forms of fancywork. In moving one 
of the chairs, he accidentally touched the 
chair of one of these ladies, and apologized 
pleasantly but not too effusively. Then 
he and Georges seated themselves and 
ave themselves over to viewing the ocean. 
resently a ball of worsted leaped out of 
the group and ran near to Victor’s chair. 
He restored it to its owner, with a smile 
and bow. He was thanked for it, and by 
a question concerning the beach and the 
answer thereto and the objection to that 
answer by another elderly dame in the 
group, Victor was soon chatting with 
them all. It was very simple to mention 
his name, to learn theirs, and to include 
Georges in the chat. The young men with- 
drew politely before the women had lost 
interest in them—which was not the least 
point.in their diplomacy. . 

* Now," said Victor, "you see how it 
was h'easy. This afternoon all of these 
ladies will bow to us. To-night we will 
dance wiz zeir daughters—if zey are pret- 
ty an' chic. By to-morrow we can know 
any w'at we wish, an' we will be no more 
alone. Not as worse, eh?" 

As they leisurely descended the veran- 
da steps a large, expensive limousine 
whirled out from the hotel's porte-cochére. 
In it were a man and a woman—the man 
youngish and somewhat effeminate in ap- 
pearance, the woman older, palpably 
made up, wonderfully dressed. The car 
and its occupants screamed wealth, luxury, 
idleness. Victor eyed them approvingly. 

"We ’ave come to the right place, 
Georges," he said. ‘‘Behol’ zese swell. I 
bet you I 'ave seen that yong man biffore, 
sometime—maybe I ’ave order 'is dinner 
for him—hAélas!”” 

“I care not for ze swell," said Georges. 
“T am all rapture for ze sea. Is it not 
wonderful how ze wave sing along ze 
beach? Mon Dieu, quel harmonie! An' 
zose beautiful rock!—it is a picture." 

“All ver’ fine, zat harmonie an’ zat pic- 
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ture," returned Victor frivolously, “but I 
'ope we do not bathe here—zose beautiful 
rock would be somesing fierce to walk on 
wiz ze feet bare." 

“Bah,” said Georges, “you 'ave no poet 
soul!" 

“But I 'ave ze soles of feet ver’ tender," 
replied Victor, undisturbed. 

After a bit they found the bathing 
beach, farther on, and without rocks, 
and had a plunge—how invigorating, how 
exhilarating! They leaped over the waves 


| ASA 


* Did you not observe zat worm 


uttering viking shouts. They came out on 
the sands and rested, and then went back 
to do it allover again. During one of these 
rests, Victor discovered that he was sitting 
near the elderly lady whose knitting wool 
he had rescued earlier on the veranda. 
She nodded and smiled. 

“It’s splendid, isn't it?" she said. ** Is 
this the first time you've been in?" 

“ But yes, madame,” said Victor. ‘Is 
it that you are going in? Let me take you. 
I should be enrapture’!” 
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Zose Bluff! by SOPHIE KERR 


De Chatanay regard me? I see he know me well” 


“Dear me," said the lady, “what a 
retty speech for an old woman like me to 
ear. No, I'm not going in—I never do. 

But perhaps you will look out for my 
niece—it's so rough that I feel a little 
anxious about her. She's very daring." 

Her speech was punctuated by the ap- 

pearance of a very tall and pretty girl, 
whose scarlet bathing suit and black cap 
delighted Victor’s artistic soul. 

“I am again enrapture’,” declared Vic- 

tor, and was forthwith presented. He in- 


troduced Georges and, presently, the two 
went once more to the ocean in attend- 
ance on Miss Dorothy Ames—who was 
not a little pleased to have them with her. 

In the water she found a college friend, 
a Miss Gidding, and impromptu introduc- 
tions were in order between rollers. The 
swim was a great success, and Georges and 
Victor did not return alone to the hotel, 
but were members of a party consisting of 
Mrs. Ames, her niece, Helen Gidding, a 
jolly little blond creature named Maggie 
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Dandridge, her fiancé, a correct young 
man from Grand Rapids, named Thomp- 
son, and an elderly beau and old-time 
friend of Mrs. Ames, one Major Hawes. 

“Why don't you have the head waiter 
put you at our table?" asked Dorothy 
Ames as they neared the hotel. 

“If Mrs. Ames will permit,” said Vic- 
tor, catching that lady's eye, “we shall be 
utterly charm’.” 

"How wonderful it is to find a young 
man with the slightest degree of respect 
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for an aunt’s authority,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ames, laughing. “Yes, do come, I'm sure 
we shall love it.” 

In the privacy of their own room, where 
they had retired to prepare for luncheon, 
Victor and Georges indulged in a baccha- 
nalian fox-trot compounded with Tyrolean 
tango! Hooray and hooray again—they 
were on their way to One Grand Good 
Time. They had found the Nice People! 
ine were successfully throwing Zose 

uff! 

“‘La-la-la!” warbled Georges, "It is 
that I shall compose a symphonie and 
dedicate it to zat juicy petite blonde, cette 
Ma'moiselle Dandr-r-ridge." 

“You do not mean ‘juicy,’ Georges," 
corrected the ever watchful Victor. “It 
is ze wrong word, mon ami. You should to 
say ‘luscious’ when you spik of ze ladies, 
not ‘juicy,’ or you will to make offense. 
An' do not wear ze necktie of so violence 
a red, I beg. It is not comme il faut." 

“Scold away," declared Georges debo- 
nairly. “You cannot get ze raise out of 
me. But I will wear ze tie of green, like ze 
ocean, if it please you better." 

“ Ah, Georges,” said Victor, “you 'ave 
ze heart of gold! I do not mean to be a 
scold and a gloom, but I would not 'ave 
ou break ze magic of our new frien’s. I 
love so much zis jump into a milieu so 
new, so fine to me.” 

Reconciled, in happy accord, they went 
down to the dining-room. The head 
waiter, moved to alacrity by a folded bill, 
and by a subtle something in Victor's ad- 
dress which warned him that the devious 
ways of head waiters were known to him, 
transferred them to the Ames table, and 
they all lunched together with much satis- 
faction. Toward the end of the meal, a 
sudden flutter among the waiters and a 
general turning of heads amongst the 
guests made them aware of something 
unusual. Mrs. Ames laughed. 

“Irs the Royal Entrance, I suppose,” 
she said. “I wonder what Her Majesty 
will wear to-day?” 


"THE head waiter and two captains pre- 
ceded the couple who had just entered 
to their table, and seated them obsequious- 
ly. It was the elderly woman and the 
young man of the big limousine that Vic- 
tor and Georges had seen in the morning. 
It was evident that she had once been a 
beauty and that she was clinging to every 
vestige of her long since vanished youth. 
Her hair was elaborately and youthfully 
coiffed. Her clothes were girlish—terribly, 
frantically, girlish. Seen from the back 
she might have been sixteen, but by a 
glimpse of her face she was unmistakably 
sixty. The young man who accompanied 
her was small, languid, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed. He fondled a little foreign-trimmed 
black mustache. His clothes were the ex- 
treme of costly foppishness. 

* Who is it, then?" asked Victor. “A 
movie actor an' his momma, yes?" 

The others at the table shouted with 
laughter. “They do look like that," said 
Dorothy Ames, “but they're not. That 
is a very wealthy Frenchman, Raoul de 
Chatenay, and that is his wife. You may 
well stare—she's his second wife, too.” 

Georges and Victor stared indeed. 

* Why," broke in little Maggie Dand- 
ridge, "didn't you read about them? He 
married an enormously wealthy old wom- 
an, and soon afterward she died and left him 


all of her money, and though her relatives 
fought the will they couldn't break it. 
And now he's married another awfully 
wealthy old woman—the widow of Joshua 
Jones, the Railroad King. Oh, the papers 
were full of it!" 

“Tt was not in ‘Le Courier des Etats 
Unis," murmured Victor, “or I would 
'ave see it. Ze little worm! He makes a 
business of ze marriage of rich widows, 

es? Pah! I am ashame' zat he is a 

renchman. It is not nice, zat." 


EVEN as he said it the languid youn 
man turned and, almost as if he ha 
heard, looked Victor square in the eye, and 
as he looked an unmistakable light of 
recognition came into his face. 

“Oh, I believe he knew you,” cried 
Maggie. "I thought he was going to 
speak. How awfully exciting! I'm just 
crazy to meet him, Mr. Victor. Do intro- 
duce me. But then, they say his wife is so 
jealous that she can't bear to have an- 
other woman even speak to him." 

Young Thompson suppressed a groan 
and turned in mute appeal to Victor. It 
was evident that he did not desire the in- 
troduction. 

“Ah, ma'moiselle," said Victor, “how 
you are coquette. I do not know Monsieur 
Chatenay—of zat I am ver’ sure, —but if I 
did, I would not introduce ’im to you. It 
would give Madame de Chatenay much 
too good cause for zat jealousie." 

“Fal” exclaimed young Thompson, 
“‘you’re foiled there, miss!” 

Maggie, I regret to state, made up a 
face at her fiancé. Mrs. Ames shook her 
head in disapprobation of such behavior, 
and the fünclicon ended in the sudden de- 
termination of Dorothy Ames to think up 
something that would be great fun for 
the whole party to do that afternoon. 
In these supposititious plans Victor and 
Georges were very freely included. The 
afternoon's entertainment having resolved 
itself into a clamming party, they took to 
the sport with all the ease of natives. 

Late that night, the two friends walked 
together on the shore and smoked their 
nightcap cigarettes. 

“Te is all like ze fairy tale,” sighed 
Georges. "I did not know me, zat ze 
Américains weresocharmant,so simpatica.” 

“It is ze fairy tale, as you say, Georges, 
but I fear me greatly zat ze bad fairy is 
here also, an' zat we may get ze chuck- 
out." 

“But w’at—w’ere—w’at you mean?" 

“Did you not observe zat worm De 
Chatenay regard me? An’ to-night, I 
meet him as I go to dinner biffore you, 
Georges—face to face we meet it,—an’ 
once more I see he know me well. Eh 
bien, it is not to be suppose' zat a man of 
his base nature will be content to see Vic- 
tor of ze Rose Room of ze Palais appear as 
his equal an' mix wiz ze guest at ze 'otel. 
He is too much snub for zat. No, zat is 
not ze word—snub—hold, I 'ave it— 
snob. It sound so much ze same!" 

“Maybe you deceive to yourself, Vic- 
tor. Perhaps he is really French, an' you 
'ave seen "im somew'ere in Paris." 

“Per’aps ze moon up zere is made of 
fine green cheese," said Victor sardoni- 
cally. “Ah, Georges, I should not 'ave 
suggest zat we throw zese bluff. I feel zat 
I was wrong. More better we 'ad appear 
w'at we are. Ín my heart I am not 
ashame' of my work—but here I make 


myself appear so. I am one gr-r-ran' fool." 

Georges threw his arm impulsively over 
Victor's shoulders. 

“Tt is of no such t'ing," he exclaimed. 
“You are my good frien’, an’ w'at zese 
playful 4méricains say, a fellow reg'ler, 
w'ich I 'ave observe is zeir "igh praise. 
Cheer up, mon vieux. Look zis Chatenay 
in ze eye wiz pride an' scorn. It is more 
honor to be work' in a restaurant zan to 
be marrying all ze rich widow in ze worl' 
for zeir money." 

“You are right, Georges, an’ ver’ kine 
heart, as always," said Victor. "Come, 
let us to bed. We should worries as to zis 
fortune 'unter. But do you know, he look 
ver’ familiar to me. I 'ave seen 'im, 
somew'ere—doubtless he has complain to 
me of service, or that his wine was not ice’ 
ase wish. W'at more posseeble than that 
'e is patron to ze Palais?" 

“Zat is ver’ true," conceded Georges; 
"but let us not notice 'im, an’ he will 
think he is mistake', an' say nossing." 

“Tt is not so much for myself,” said 
Victor meditatively, “but I do not wish 
zose peop' who 'ave been so kine to us to 
be annoy’ or ashame’ that they 'ave made 
les compagnons of us, Georges. Eh bien,— 
we must left it. I will be debonair. I will 
be gai. Yes, even wiz zis sabre de Damo- 
cles suspend’ over my ’ead.” 

With which noble and courageous senti- 
ment they retired to bed and soundest 
slumber. 


HE next day was a repetition cf the 

joys of the first, but with a variation of 
its means. The circle that surrounded 
Mrs. Ames and her party were quite will- 
ing to accept Victor and Georges at her 
valuation, and they were included in ev- 
erything that was going on. They were 
different, the older ladies said, from the 
usual young men of summer resorts, bet- 
ter informed, better mannered, more at- 
tentive to age, always good-natured. The 
younger set found them equally desirable; 
they were “ready for anything,” ‘‘ good 
dancers,” “‘good sports,” and their ad- 
mixture of French and English flavored 
with the idioms of both languages was 
held to be something almost too good to be 
true. All would have been serene as a 
calm sea scene, indeed, had it not been foy 
the ever-present Raoul de Chatenay. His 
look of recognition, puzzled but sure, 
grew daily more evident. He watched 
them—furtively but unmistakably. 

“He gives me ze geese-flesh,” said Vic- 
tor angrily to Georges in one of their rare 
moments alone. “Figure to yourself, 
Georges, I ’ave see him look over ze regis- 
ter, an’ then ’old close conversazione wiz 
zat fat little clerk at ze desk. I tell you ze 
little r-r-rat is on my nerve. He watch— 
he watch—he is waiting all ze time for 
that he will make big troub’.” 

[rj] , ME » 

He 'as obtain' my goat, also," con- 
fessed Georges, who was progressing in 
the argot these days, taught principally 
by Maggie Dandridge. ''W'y will 'e not 
stick around wiz zat superannuate siren 
of ’is, an’ left us two alone?” 

** W'y not, you may well ask,” said Vic- 
tor. “Well, I tell you zis: If zere is some 
more of 'is pussy-feeting, I will go to 'im 
an' I s'all say: "Beho, T am Victor of ze 
Rose Room of ze Hotel Palais. You know 
it! Wat is it zat you will do, hein!’ Zen, 
wiz all my card on ze table, I will await 
"is responses." (Continued on page 74) 


“Give Me the Good 
Old Middle West” 


E LIVE in a small Middle- 

Western city, in a substan- 

tial, well-to-do middle-class 

residence neighborhood. 

Our neighbors are such folks 
as live stock commission men, bookkeepers, 
traveling salesmen, proprietors of small re- 
tail Sabi iment 24. such like, in nearly 
every case owning the home they live in. 
Their incomes range from a 
thousand to three thousand 
a year. All of us have the 
modern conveniences in our 
homes—gas, electricity, fur- 
nace heat, paved streets, 
sewers—everything that 
Rockefeller can hope to have 
in that line. 

There are twenty-seven 
homes in the block we live 
in. There are thirteen auto- 
mobiles. Our car is a big car, 
you know. We've owned it 
a year and a half now; 
bought it second-hand to 
begin with, but it's a good 
old boat yet. It weighs 3,500 
pounds, but the engine is fif- 
ty horse power, and when 
we start anywhere we usu- 
ally get there. Of course 
there are cars and cars, and 
every fellow thinks the one 
he owns is the best—but come over some- 
time, and I'll take you out for a little spin. 
You can listen to that old motor “talk” for 
yourself. 

Oh, the gink's beginning to throw bou- 
quets on his own lawn, you say? Not in- 
tentionally. I'm telling yqu what we 
Middle-Westerners are doing in the way 
of enjoying life with a minimum outlay of 
expense. Rnd automobiles, electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, and such like, aren't all 
we enjoy either. Two years ago this win- 
ter my wife, son, and myself attended a 
musical series at our local auditorium. 
The seats cost four dollars each for the 
season of three entertainments. We heard 
Amato, Kreisler, and Paderewski. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was also here 
later on, but we missed that. I've also 
seen Frank Gotch wrestle in the same 
building, so you see there's no dearth of 
opportunities to get the best that's going 
in this neck of the wildwoods. 

It seems to me that we come nearer 
getting value received, as the old saying 
goes, E: every dollar we spend out here 
than people do in either the East or the 
Far West. We invest no money in tips, 
neither do we pay for the maintenance of 
glittering gilt palaces called restaurants 
and cafés, with their extravagant display 
of gilt and tinsel. Middle-class Middle- 
Westerners have reduced life to a one hun- 
dred cents to the dollar basis. Our men 
are sane and our women are sensible. 
'Take the average housewife here, for in- 
stance. She is not ashamed to do her own 


cooking and cleaning, and, in lots of cases, 
the family washing and ironing. She 
makes a great deal of the wearing apparel 
worn by herself and her children. She isn't 
above trimming one of her own hats occa- 
sionally. Yes, But she's a dowd, say those 
who make Parisian importations possible. 

I beg your pardon, ma'am, or sir, but 
you're a long way off your whirl when you 


Attention— Boosters! 


AYBE you don't agree with this writer. 
Maybe you think some other part of 
the country is the one and only place to live. 
Then all we have to say to you is this—sit 
down and write about your part of the coun- 
try, and if you can write as enthusiastic and 
convincing a letter as this, we'll print it. 

THE EDITOR 


think that. She is not a dowd—far from 
it. "Tis true she may be just a little bit 
amused at some of the illustrations in 
some of the fashion magazines, but an East- 
erner walking down one of our city's 
streets would observe fewer dowds, Ji 
venture, than in his own home town. I 
might be wrong, but I’m willing to back it 
up by a small wager in real money if you 
think I’m bluffing. Sometimes—at a Bar- 
rymore performance, or a Melba recital, 
say, or at a blow-out in the banquet-room 
of our Biggest Hotel—one will see sure- 
enough gems scintillating, and what seem 
to be regular evening gowns, and conven- 
tional clothes for men, including white ties 
and gloves, by Jove! The galoots appear 
to wear ’em like they were used to ‘em, 
too. Think of that! 

And we-all have esthetic tastes, same as 
if we were human beings, too. Take that 
youngster of mine, now. He is past fif- 
teen, and he plays Grieg's “Dawn” and 
“ Ase's Tod” and “Anitra’s Tanz," and 
Liszt's, and Schumann's, and Tschaikow- 
sky's pieces same as falling off a log. Ev- 
erybody in the block, except three families, 
has a piano, and some have concert grand 
phonographs to boot, so we have music to 
make the birds ashamed of themselves. 
And books—I know folks that can quote 
Kant, and Maeterlinck, and even Marcus 
Aurelius, and—I wonder how many of you 
have read Sir Richard Burton's “Kasidah,” 
now, just for a sample? IthasOmar's *Ru- 
baiyat” beaten a mile. And scarcely a one 
on our street but takes several magazines. 


By a Man who was never in New York 


And then we read where some Londoner 
has said that a labor strike on a ship dock 
is ree of America! A salvo of hoots! 

e time a friend of mine in New York 
suggested that I pull up stakes and come 
down there to live. He advanced the mild 
opinion that nobody ever amounted to 
much outside of the Big-Village-on-the- 
Bay. I wonder. At the same time I'd have 
to adjust my specs and peer 
closely to see where the East 
has much to offer us guysout 
here. They have a host of * 
things we haven't, like glass 
dancing floors and brands of 
wine we never heard of, and 
they have the Science of 
Sham down to a fine art; I 
reckon they make and spend 
the coin pretty freely as well, 
from all accounts; but do 
they have any better time 
than we do, or is there a lot 
of make-be-lieve about it 
down there? Personally, the 
open country suits me. I 
like an occasional lark—the 
kind that sits on a swaying 
weed sticking up out of a 
meadow, not the kind that 
requires dry Martinis and 
taxicabs and  diaphanous 
: duds to memorialize. And I 
like to yell across the street to my neigh- 
bor, and say, “Hi, there, Bill, whatche 
goin’ to do to-morrow?” 

"Why, I dunno," he shouts back, 
“nothin’ in particular." 

“All right, then," I roar; “we'll get up 
early, and go fishing. I'll dig the worms, 
and we'll take your car this time. Mine's 
got a couple of flats.” 

If you would care for a few figures on 
the cost of operating a domestic plant like 
ours, here they are: 

The major item is for groceries and 
meats, of course. I put it at eight dollars 
a week, and though that sounds like bread 
and water perhaps, to some, nevertheless 
I assure you that we have fried chicken, 
mushrooms, and similar dainties as often 
as we like 'em. 


Culinary cost, per year, then. say 
Gas, for cooking, 50c per month 
Electricity, for lighting and other purposes 20 


$425 
6 


City water, including hose privilege 14 
Coal for furnace, 10 tons @ $6 60 
Taxes 80 
Insurance, including car 20 
Car operative expense, $20 per month 240 
Clothing, shoes, etc., threc persons 150 

$955 


And we still have fifteen dollars left 
for magazines and the movies. Hewing 
mighty close to the line, say you? Sure! 
I didn’t say you could barrel up money 
and store it in the cellar out of a thousand 
a year. Neither did I say that my income 
during the last two (Continued on page 00) 
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HE wheels of Sylvester Briggs’s 
returning buggy rattled over the 
road halfway up the eastern rim of 
the valley. Fron under one side of 
the road a little waterfall leaped 
into a ravine; on the other side, through 
thin spring foliage of willows and alders, 
was visible the dark mirror of a small pond. 
Beyond, the trees retreated from the road, 
and in the grassy, almost level clearing, 
stood aruinouslittle house. Behind and on 
both sides of it the hill rose steeply again. 
24 


The Weapon That Cut | 


Kato giggled encouragingly, while Brigg's face grew 


Sylvester drove up to the gate, climbed 
out stiffly and lowered the bars, and drove 
the old horse into the yard. He had driven 
all the way to and from Seattle that day, 
fifteen miles each way. To have gone on 
the interurban would have cost only fifty 
cents and would have saved valuable time 
in plowing season, but he had not the fifty 
cents to spare. 

Without waiting even to put up the 
bars, he walked down the gentle slope to 
the pond. It lay very still in its fringe of 


trees. The stream that fed it was brisk 
and clear, but the pond itself was greenish 
and opaque, and the mystery of twilight 
lay upon it. Sylvester stood looking down 
at it, shaking his head and talking to him- 
self. Nature had so proportioned and ar- 
ticulated his lank body, and so hewn his 
long, unsophisticated face, that though 
there was a very tragedy of disappoint- 
ment in his heart, he looked like a comic 
cartoon. 

“Irs like it was just a-bidin’ its time,” 


By Mabel Abbott 


purple. “‘ You—you—!”’ gasped Briggs, beyond speech 


he muttered. “There’s light an’ power an’ 
money in it, just a-wastin’ themselves, 
runnin’ away night and day over that 
dam. It’s a-waitin'—a-waitin'—" : 

Something stirred behind him, and he 
jumped violently as a short, sturdy figure, 
ronze-faced and overall-clad, emerged 
from the trees. "My land, Kato!" he 
snapped. “You like to scared me to 
death." 

The Japanese giggled apologetically. 
“Excuse!” he said. ‘Thirsty! Excuse!" 


He ran sure-footedly out on a log and 
knelt to drink. 

“You better get your drinkin’ water in a 
a bucket,” eid Briggs. '''F you fell in 
there you mightn't get out again." 

“Deep?” asked Kan with polite inter- 
est, wiping his mouth with a sleeve. 

“Well, you can see that for yourself by 
the height of the dam," printed Sylvester. 
“But it ain’t only that. They say one of 
the mill-hands that used to work here fell 
in, an’ he never come up even once. He 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION 
BY E.L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


was a swimmer, too. They dreened the 
pond an' found him caught in a cedar 
stump down at the bottom. The stump 
was layin' on its side an' the roots was 
stickin’ out every way, like one of them 
octopuses, an' it was holdin' so they had 
to cut him loose. The stump's there yet. 
Cedar never decays." 

Kato looked down at the oil-smooth sur- 
face. “Water worth much money,” he said. 
“ Put pipe in and people down there buy." 
He swept his arm toward the valley. 
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* What do you know about it!" retorted 
Sylvester contemptuously. ''Sellin' water 
is a small business compared with what 
this pond's good for. You put up the bars 
an' take care of the horse." 


HE “Old Pond Place" had been a 
landmark since the early days of the 
valley's settlement, when the waterfall 
had run a sawmill. Its history had been a 
long series of futilities. One man after an- 
other had undertaken to pay more for the 
half-cleared, unproductive tract than he 
could have bought rich bottom land for; 
again and again had it reverted to the prior 
owner, or passed into new hands with an- 
other addition to its burden of legal com- 
lications; and still the lure of the pond 
brought new buyers. The place had be- 
come a synonym in the neighborhood for 
a white elephant. 

And so, when Sylvester Briggs, poor, 
visionary, and handicapped by a “fussy 
wife and a crippled boy, moved into the 
old house, the farmers wagged their heads 
knowingly; and before he had been on the 
place three months, he and his innumer- 
able schemes were a local joke. ` 

The latest development of the joke was 
that Sylvester had hired him a Jap and 
was going to truck-gardening. Nobody 
could guess how Sylvester was going to 
pay a hired hand, and, moreover, the 
ground dedicated to the project was only 
the poorer part, while the grassy slope 
which contained most of the p soil re- 
mained untouched. Framed by the wild 
hillside and fronted by the tree-fringed 
pool, this slope justified Sylvester's pride 
in its beauty, but the idea of truck-gar- 
dening on poor land when there was good 
land doing nothing, appealed to the prac- 
tical-minded farmers as “just like’Vester.” 

Sylvester saw, but misunderstood, the 
sly glances that were exchanged when he 
announced his plan to a Saturday-night 
group after the grange meeting. 

“I don't like Jape any better'n you do,” 
he hastened to say, “but you can’t get 
white help. Last time I was in Seattle I 
seen a dozen husky fellows settin’ on the 
benches by the Totem Pole. I could tell 
by their looks they was out of work, but 
would they do farm work? You know the 
wouldn't. It's Japs or nobody, generally.” 

Sylvester's misunderstanding had given 
the conversation a turn which was in no 
danger of being laughed at. Nobody joked 
about the labor situation in the valley. 

“We're all in the same fix," admitted 
Fred Wemmick, richest man in the grange, 
easing the armholes of the coat which he 
seldom wore. 

“ An’ the Japs get more work done, too,’ 
declared Sylvester, expanding with the 
unaccustomed sense of endorsement. “A 
white man'll throw, say, so many sacks of 
potatoes in a day. At the end of the day 
somebody’s got to cook him a big, expen- 
sive meal of meat to keep his strength up 
for the next day's work. A Jap’ll throw 
more sacks than the white man will, an’ 
then he'll go get him a bucket of rice an' 
wash it at the pump an' cook it himself." 

The faces around him had darkened. 

“That’s how they're gettin’ the valley 
into their hands," Wemmick said. “They 
can outwork us and underlive us. It's a 
good thing the law don't let 'em buy land, 
only lease it. If they could own land, I 
puess instead of them workin’ for us we'd 
be workin' for them." 


That was the general feeling in the val- 
ley. White men disliked and distrusted 
brown men, and resented the fact that 
they could not get along without them. 
It was a constant, deep-seated, instinctive 
irritation. It sharpened the tone of Syl- 
vester's order to his man as the two turned 
from the edge of the pond. It colored his 
view of the polite bow with which the or- 
der was received. Sylvester disliked Kato 
because he was short, because his plump, 
brown face was a bland mask, because he 
was working for about half the usual wage, 
for every reason and for no reason; dis- 


liked him, in short, because he was “a 


Jap.” 
FrEELING under the seat of the buggy, 


Sylvester exhumed a package and went 
slowly up the slope to the house. His wife 
met him at the kitchen door. 

The package Sylvester had taken from 
the buggy contained three new phono- 
graph records, the cost of any one of 
which would have paid his fare on the in- 
terurban. Johnny Briggs seized and un- 
wrapped them with claw-like, eager little 
hands under the kerosene lamp on the 
kitchen table, and hopped away with them 
to the sitting-room, ie useless leg dan- 
gling between his hurrying crutches. Syl- 
vester sat down and leaned his head on 
his hand. 

“What’s the matter?" asked his wife, 
pausing in her methodical stirring of 
something in a pan on the stove. “You 
sick?" 

“I guess we lost the place,” faltered 
Sylvester. 

Mrs. Briggs's ejaculation was drowned 
in a burst of blatantly rhythmic music 
from the sitting-room. 

“Oh, Paw!” squealed Johnny. ‘This 
ros dandy! Just listen to it! ‘Hungarian 

ag!" 

Sylvester jerked his head up. “Yes, 
son," he called. “Paw thought maybe 

ou'd like that one." Then he dropped 
lis head again. 

Mrs. Briggs, called to herself by a 
threatening sizzle from the pan, made a 
few mechanical motions and set a hot 

lateful of food on the red cloth at her 
husband's elbow. 

“Eat your supper, Pa," she said. 
* Wasn't Coleson willing to wait?” 

“Willing to wait!” cried Sylvester. "He 
set there like a—like an iceberg, in that 
fine office of his, an' told me I'd never paid 
a cent an' never would, an' he didn't want 
to hear any more of my crack-brain 
schemes—yes, that's what he called 'em, 
*crack-brain. schemes'—an' the contract 
was forfeit the day I failed to make the 
first payment, an'—" 

“Is that true?" interrupted Mrs. 
Briggs. “Was that in the contract, that 
it was forfeit if you didn't make the first 
payment?" 

Sylvester squirmed. ‘Oh, I s’pose so,” 
he admitted, “but ain't I explained every 
time just why I couldn’t bring the money? 
What more did he want? I’ve just had 
bad luck. He says somebody else is fig- 
urin' on takin’ the place, an’ if he does 
we'll have to move right away.” 

“Oh, Paw!" called Johnny, above the 
scratchy strains of the "Argentine Tan- 
go,” "when you get my playhouse built 
down by the pond, can I take the phony- 
graft down there?” 

It was the mother who answered: 


“T guess so, Johnny. Don’t bother your 
pa; he’s eatin’ his supper.” 

*" What'll Johnny do?” said Sylvester, 
his voice shaking. ''That pond's the first 
thing he's ever took a real boy's interest 
in 


“Who'd Coleson say was going to take 
the place?" asked Mrs. Briggs. 

Sylvester shook his head. "He didn’t 
say, an' I was that upset I didn't ask. 
Must be somebody that ain't seen it—at 
least not lately. There ain't been anybody 
round that I know of." 

He raised his head suddenly, struck by 
a new idea. 

“Td oughto asked," he said. “Might 
be somebody that'd want a practical man 
to take charge for him. I'd be just the 
man, knowin’ the place like I do.” 

Sylvester's stranded hopes needed no 
more than this to set them afloat again. 
For the rest of the evening he moved about 
in an excited trance. His lips moved while 
he wound the clock, and when he went for 
the morning's kindlings, he stood long in 
the moonlight, looking at the roof of the 
kitchen lean-to, which was sagging with 
senile decay. 

“First thing he'd oughto do is to put a 
new roof on the whole house," he mur- 
mured. 

Had it been possible, Sylvester would 
have driven again to the city next day 
to learn the Ment of the new owner, 
but the old horse could not make the trip 
again so soon. The day following was 
Sunday. As the quiet hours passed, Syl- 
vester's eagerness subsided, being assisted 
thereto by returning recollections of the 
unpleasantness of facing Coleson. B 
Monday morning he had decided that it 
was as well to let a sleeping dog lie. If 
Coleson made the sale, he would be noti- 
fied soon at any rate, and it might even be 
that the sale would fall through. He 
would wait, and meanwhile Kato could 
finish the plowing. 

So Kato followed the plow up and down 
the furrows. The spring sunshine was 
warm and the old horse almost dozed in 
the harness. ' Hei!" called Kato at inter- 
vals, with a strange inflection, and wak- 
ened her to spasmodic energy. 


"THE postman's motorcycle tore along 
the road, stopped a moment at the let- 
ter box. by the gate, and snorted away. 
Briggs from the barn and his wife from the 
house reached the box simultaneously. 
“Its a long envelope," announced Syl- 
vester, fumbling with the catch. “I could 
see as he put it in.” He drew the missive 
out of the box. “It’s from Coleson!” he 
quavered, his eyes fastened on the im- 
print in the corner. 

“For me?” asked Kato’s voice at his 
elbow, and both Sylvester and his wife 
jumped. 

"Land sake!" exclaimed Sylvester. 
* How could it be for you?” 

“Te is for him," said Mrs. Briggs, look- 
ing over her husband's shoulder. 

Sylvester stared at the typewritten ad- 
dress—‘‘ Kato Imamura.” 

The Japanese took the envelope from 
Sylvester’s limp hand and opened it. A 
document and a letter were inside. He 
glanced at both, then, with a bow, held 
the letter out to Briggs. 

"Please will you read?" he said. “I 
not read English good." 

Sylvester read: 
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I enclose herewith five-year lease of tract 201, 
Hillside Tracts. The present occupant has been 
notified that he may be required to give posses- 
sion at any time. i have inserted a provision 
allowing you to use or dispose of the water as 
you see fit during the term of the lease. 


The sun shone on the three at the gate, 
and the spring wind blew in their faces; 
but for two of them a cataclysm had blot- 
ted out the light and snatched the breath 
from their nostrils. 

ato watched them, his black eyes 
sharp and shining in his brown face. It 
was a full minute before Briggs whirled, 
seized his wife by the arm, and started for 
the house. 

“You not hurry,” said Kato quickly. 
“I not want house right away." 

Briggs turned, trying to pull his tat- 
tered dignity over his naked, helpless fury. 

“We'll be gone to-morrow!” he raged. 
** So that's why you offered to work cheap! 
So's to get a chance to snoop around the 
place! You little brown sneak, you! An' 
Coleson! How that fellow could look me 
in the eye—” 

“ Mr. Coleson not know I work for you,” 
interrupted Kato. "I tell him Í live 
across road, use same letter box. . . . 
think can raise cucumber here," he changed 
the subject. “Pickle factory buy." 

Sylvester's subconsciousness recognized 
a new scheme, even while his head whirled 
with anger. 

"Get much money pretty quick," Kato 
went on. “But auch work. Cucumber 
must plant very quick. Need somebody 


help quick—to-morrow—to-day! Soon 
too late.” 

He paused, eying the white man. 
“ Maybe," he suggested cautiously, “may- 
be you like stay little while?" 

ylvester stared at him. 

“I think maybe you go on plowing,” 
hesitated Kato. “Plowing must do quick. 
You do it, I pay good. People think you 
raise cucumber and I help. I pay good.” 

Kato giggled encouragingly, while 
Briggs's face grew purple. 

“You—you—!” gasped Briggs, beyond 
speech. 

“Paw! Oh, Paw!” came Johnny's little 
pipe, as his crutches rapped around the 
corner of the porch. "Oh, Paw! Ain't 
you goin' to build my playhouse by the 
pond pretty soon? It's gettin’ plenty 
warm for me to play there, ain't it, Maw?” 

The dark tint of fury fled from Sylves- 
ter's face, and he looked at his wife, looked 
piteously, as if for help. And for the first 
time she spoke. '*Go in the house, John- 
ny," she said; and then, as if to herself, 
** Johnny's been counting on that play- 
house all winter: He's better here than he 
ever was anywhere else. Where'll we go?" 

“How do I know!” cried Sylvester in 
an agony. “I ain't got money to go any- 
where.” 

Kato looked from one to the other, 
waiting. 

“I suppose that's what everybody 
would think," Mrs. Briggs went on, slow- 
ly, her face turned away, “‘—that you 
was raising the cucumbers and he was 


Sid says: 
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your hired hand, just like he’s been. 
ould you make them think that?” she 
demanded, turning suddenly on the Jap- 
anese. 

He bowed eagerly. “Sure!” he agreed. 
"Sure! Nobody know. And I pay—I 
pay thirty-five dollar and buy everything." 

ylvester was staring at his wife as if 
hypnotized. She was silent a moment. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said at last. 
“Do as you think best, "Vester. It ain't 
for me to decide.” She started toward the 
house. 

“Wait!” cried Sylvester. 

“If you say go, I'll begin to pack.” She 
folded her hands. 

Sylvester tried in vain to face the de- 
cision. “I don't know what to do!” he 
cried. “I’lI—D’II—I might get on with the 
plowing just for a day or two, whilst I 
think it over." 

“ A'right!"" Kato took him up before the 
words were fairly out. "You plow while I 
get seeds. Plow all this." He swung his 
arm. 

Sylvester balked. “All this? Dooryard 
and everything? Be switched if I will!" 

“Everything,” said Kato. “Not much 
good land anyway. Use all." 

Sylvester succumbed. ‘‘Oh, well, what's 
the difference?" he cried, and stumbled to 
the plow the Japanese had left in the fur- 


. row, took the handles and threw the reins 


around his neck. “Gittap!” he shouted 
furiously. 

Thus did Sylvester and his wife step 
into the toils of (Continued on page 83) 


FTER a lively day at the office I wedged into the 
subway the other evening, opened up a New 
York evening paper, and found on the editorial 

page the following inspiring and cheerful lines: 


Ambition has but one reward for all— 
A little power, a little transient fame, 
A grave to rest in, and a fading name. 


I began to wonder why I had gone down-town in the 
morning if this was all I was going to get out of it. 
Then I tried to imagine what good it would have done 
me to stay at home and sit in a rocking chair all day. 
If my wife went out and brought me my evening pa- 
per, wouldn’t I be just as unhappy when I came upon 
the poet’s words? If poets are going to kid me when 
I work and relatives when I loaf, what can I do? I 
can’t sit off at one side on a star and ruminate on 
these matters. I have to mix around on earth, where 
life is real and creditors are earnest. Where shall I go 
and how shall I manage? What do you recommend, 
Mr. Poet? I don’t enjoy being a poor miserable worm 
any more than you enjoy seeing me one. 

As a matter of fact, the “little power" and the 
“transient fame” which the poet complains of are first- 
class things to strive for. They are the best rewards in 
the market. To refuse to struggle for them is cowardly 


and unsportsmanlike. The human being who won't 
play and take his part in the game of life is the most 
useless of creatures. Here we are on this earth NOW— 
not 100,000 years ago or 100,000 years hence, but 
NOW. And here are others like us. Here is work to do 
and here are pleasures to enjoy. lt is up to us to take 
hold and accept those forms of satisfaction which are 
available. Perhaps we shall all meet again in another 
existence where the rewards of ambition are better or, 
at least, different. If so, go after them, would be my 
advice. 

The poet who got up this dose of philosophy probably 
has not the slightest idea of swallowing it himself. He 
had a fine time writing the lines, and probably he hopes 
that they will live! No doubt if you stole his poem and 
tried to palm it off as your own he would chastise you. 
You would not find him ready to have Ais name fade 
yet. He would fight for his rights, and fight to keep his 
work from being annihilated—which is what we are 
put in the world for. 

Don't order your life on the plans and specifications 
laid down by a poet. Remember that what a poet writes 
must rhyme. Often a perfectly well-intentioned and 
optimistic poet wanders off into the gloom factory look- 
ing for odd sizes in metrical feet. À poet would rather 
scan well than be President. 
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CCORDING to 
many authori- 
ties, the glory 
of Pennsylva- 
niais all shame. 

Stern moralists from sur- 
rounding states, and im- 
portunate reformers 
within her own frontiers, 
have united in upbraid- 
ingher. They havecoined 
for her alliterative 
phrases like “‘Corrupt 
and Contented." They 
have borrowed,. as weapons to wound 
her, the argot of her own thievish poli- 
ticiáns,—figures of speech, like “Shaking 
the plum-tree,” and cynical axioms, like 
* Addition, division and silence." They 
have invented, for her humiliation, satiric 
gems of speech, like a “low moral ther- 
mometer." A New England financier, 
whose virility of language was long an 
embarrassment to the sedate swore that 
it would be easier to float down hell on a 
wax wafer than to clean out Philadelphia 
politics. After which, there was silence for 
a spell. There seemed nothing left to say. 
The sensitive Pennsylvanian, pelted 
from every side by neighbors whose lives 
are not without reproach, may be par- 
doned for looking back a bit wistfully 
upon the heroic days when his state was 
the birthplace of the nation. He turns 
from the preposterous capitol at Harris- 
burg, with its fourteen-hundred-dollar 
tables and its sixteen-hundred-dollar 
bootblacking stand, with its chairs that 
cost more than thrones, and its umbrella 
tubs that cost more than Roman baths, 
with its imperial hatracks and its vice- 
regal spittoons, to contemplate the aus- 
tere and simple beauty of Independence 
Hall, built for gentlemen and patriots. 
For the story of Pennsylvania is one of 
sharp contradictions, of thwarted pur- 
poses, of the overruling of design by des- 
tiny. A state founded by the ‘white 
truth-teller," who wronged no man, and 
whose treaty needed no oath of ratifica- 
tion, she became a byword for political 
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The Glory of the States 


ennsylvania 


By Agnes Repplier 


corruption and hypocrisy. A state meant 
to be a sanctuary for religious tolerance, 
where all men might, in “a sober and civil 
way,” practice their chosen creeds, she 
became the center of the fiercest sectarian 
riots which our country has ever known. 
The streets of the City of Brotherly Love 
ran crimson, churches and schoolhouses 
were burned to the ground, and rare old 
books were flung to feed the flames, as an 
illustration of piety and zeal. A state ded- 
icated to peace, and colonized by Quakers 
who held all war a sin, she bred fighting 
men, and nursed within her breast the un- 
compromising principles of freedom. Penn- 
sylvania read to her sister states the Dec- 
laration of Independence, anda year later 
celebrated the first “glorious Fourth” 
with hideous racket, and a considerable 
destruction of property. Pennsylvania 
gave to the Civil War soldiers of distinc- 
tion, and the great battlefield on which 
was fought the decisive struggle for the 
Union. 


VEN in the matter of wealth, the state 
maintained her customary perverse- 
ness. She denied the hoped-for eld and sil- 
ver mines (one fifth of the precious ore was 
to be paid as a quit-rent to the crown), and 
gave in their place those rich veins of coal 
(pure anthracite, the luxury of the world) 
which yield with such inexhaustible gen- 
erosity that it is sometimes no easy mat- 
ter for the great controlling companies to 
keep up the price of their commodity. 
-In one respect only, Pennsylvania is 


unchanged and un- 
changeable. Men have 
dealt harshly and shame- 
fully by her, but nature 
has crowned her with 
beauty. Her founder, 
knowing nothing of his 
broad tracts save that 
they were forest lands, 
gave to the new province 
the pretty name of Syl- 
vania; and Charles the 
Second, always a past 
master of words, prefixed 
the Penn—for which pleasant conceit ev- 
ery son and daughter of the state owes him 
a graeca thought. Thus the word Penn- 
sylvania perpetuates history, honors a 
noble name, and symbolizes the loveliness 
of the land: a land of woods and waters, 
hills and valleys, fat farms and rocky soli- 
tudes. The shrieking engine that drags 
its trainload of passengers through the val- 
ley of the Juniata, across ridge after ridge 
of the Alleghenies, past the Tuscarora 
Gap, and the succession of “Narrows,” 
—‘‘Long Narrows,” ''Jack's Narrows,” 
“ Packsaddle Narrows,"—has traversed a 
country so wildly and nobly beautiful that, 
in Europe, it would attract the tourists of 
the world. 

If the traveler can but see this loveli- 
ness by daylight, and, as darkness falls, 
enter the “Black Country” about Pitts- 
burgh; and if, by greater good fortune, the 
night draws in with mist, or fog, or a fine 
driving rain, then there will be spread be- 
fore his eyes one of the most wonderful 
sights in the world. From coal pits and 
coke ovens and smelting furnaces comes a 
red glare. Dancing flames light up the 
gloom, and smoke, colored like fire, wreathes 
upward in the darkness. Through the 
murky atmosphere the rush of sparks, the 
deep unearthly glow, dazzle and terrify. 
It is heartbreaking to think that Whistler 
should have striven to paint the unpaint- 
able, should have involved himself in a 
lawsuit, and have been insulted with a 
farthing’s damages, and all for the sake of 
a falling rocket at (Continued on page 60) 
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As a Boy Thinks 


By Jack Lait 
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WAS one of those mean day jumps 
—six hours on a local. I'd tried read- 
ing—train too jerky. I'd spent the 
hour before dinner in anticipation, 
twenty minutes in the diner in dis- 
appointment, and the hour thereafter in 
misery. I had got as far as humming with 
the clicks of the wheels on the joints, and 
they wouldn’t scan; sleep was a desperate 
relief, but where was it? The train wasn’t 
due in until ten and something, P. M. I 
tried counting my shirts from memory, 
but couldn't assemble the patterns; I at- 
tempted closing my eyes and making diffi- 
cult billiard shots, but the angles danced. 
I could have cried, I was so lonely and 
fidgety. And just then I spied him—and 
he'd been there for hours. 

He was young. I judged him about 
twenty-three. When I first sighted him he 
was looking at his watch, a rather massive 
affair that he kept in a little chamois 
pouch when he wasn't polishing the case 
or eating up the creeping of the hands. I 
raised my eyes from his watch to his 
features. Good face. 

I spotted him for a natural listener. 
Here was a joy. The most interesting en- 
tertainment on an interminable ride is a 
good listener. I knew that I knew hordes 
of wonderful things that he never could 
know except by listening to me. I would 
have him egg-eyed in five minutes! So I 
asked him the time, remarked that it was 
later or earlier than I had thought— 
didn't matter which—and in a minute he 
was beside me in my seat, and I set my- 
self for anecdote, witticism and observa- 
tion. He had me before I could say, “I 
was just thinking—" 


H^» I known what I was tumbling 
down on my poor, sore, ringing head, 
that boy could have chased me a mile 
without seeing me. I, an old traveler, a 
train-broken veteran, had fallen into the 
clutch of a youth whose sweetheart was to 
meet him at the depot on the other end! 

Not a reminiscence did I release, 
though I had a bubbling skinful. He took 
me on the fly with a sighing observation 
about how mighty glad he'd be to see her 
smiling lips again; and through the hours 
he raved, he hyperbolated, he circumlo- 
cuted, he perorated, he described her in 
prolix detail, he mined up a photograph of 
her with a ribbon on her hair, and asked 
me to agree with him and then didn't give 
me a chance to, but kept right on. 

This until half an hour before time of 
arrival, when he looked at his grandpa's 
watch and rushed into the dressing-room, 
where he spent the rest of the trip comb- 
ing his hair and civil-engineering his tie. 

He was breathing on the porter’s neck 
before the portable step grounded. He 
started a sheepish look of bliss as he made 
the concrete platform, and it expanded 
like a penny balloon as he heaved for the 
gates, so that it would be full-up by the 
time she met it. An ambitious bag carrier 
misjudged it for a hail, but the boy didn’t 
even see him. 


I marched along near him. No one was 
to wait for me in the depot. I had long 
ago outgrown that obsolete ceremony. 

y folks detest depots, and I hate to be 
kissed in the sight of porters. 

But to Mark Carpenter, the florid and 
flurried Jacob, coming to claim the woman 
Thou gavest him after seven months of 
waiting, that depot had a sacred signifi- 
cance. Small-town folks, most generally, 
regard an arrival and a departure as oc- 
casions. 

On he plunged, his eyes strained ahead. 
A few of the more energetic or more im- 
patient or more influential greeters had 
percolated through the deadline to the 
incoming walk. Mark was ready to bet 
she was one of these. But he saw them 
all, and she wasn’t. 

She would be just outside the gate. So 
the how-glad-I-am aura still emanated 
from his glowing face, the up-drawn cor- 
ners of his mouth, the facets in his eyes. 
I found myself pulling, too. I was curious 


to see this wonder. I followed him with 
my glance as his swept the several women 
grouped outside the barrier. She wasn’t 
at the gate. 

A wrinkle pressed into his forehead. He 
shifted his shiny suit case to the other 
hand. He reset his mouth and started for 
the waiting-room. That was where she 
would be. He didn’t see her as he entered. 
He crossed—clear to the opposite end, to 
the street door. 

His hilarious expression flopped. She 
hadn’t come. She wasn’t there! 


"THE boy stood paralyzed. He reached 
for a pillar where the pillar wasn't. He 
caught his balance and came to. He sat 
on his up-ended suit case, pursed his lips 
and took a think. 

I knew how he felt. I had dreamt, once, 
that I was falling, suddenly and far, and I 
had opened my eyes with a biff when 
something I hadn't known was there had 
stopped me. That was how he felt. He 
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had fallen off the high cliff of his grandest 
hope, and had lit on a rock. And he was 
surprised, he was hurt, he was racked, he 
was shocked; and it was night and all was 
dark. 

I forgave him for having splattered me 
with panegyrics and doused me with in- 
side information. I came up from behind 
and laid my hand on his shoulder. He 
spun about—and then he saw it was only 
I. And the disconsolate, wounded look 
came back into his face. 

It was another boy who addressed me 
now. His words were short and more 
homely than even the phrasings of his 
maudlin prose-poetry in transit had been. 
He was bitter. Banging against that rock 
had awakened him. And in that woozy 
minute he had entertained some consecu- 
tive and correlated conclusions. 

She wasn't there. He might have ex- 

ected she wouldn't be, he said. Here he 
bad gone on for seven months fondly 
bunkoing himself that she still—that she 
—out with it! that she still loved him. 
Blah—now he saw how complacently 
silly he had been. That she would go on 
through seven months in the big burg, 
where she met new strangers every day, 

city strangers, and keep on loving him! 
e had once seemed to be a great deal 
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to her—'way back, 'way down in the little 
county seat on the branch railroad. But 
she hadn't seen much else then. Oh, yes, 
she had promised and all that. But the 
Land of Boobs was paved with such prom- 
ises. He had whistlingly taken it for 
granted until now. Now, in the big me- 
tropolis, when he could glance around him 
and find out in that one look how little he 
was and how thoroughly he could be ig- 
nored, forgotten, passed by, passed up, he 
realzed what a grotesque and fanciful 
faith he had blandly nursed as a presump- 
tion. He had never fancied it; now he saw 
it, open-eyed. She wasn't there. That 
was the answer. 


OW what was he to do? It was eve- 
ning. He had come to the city for no 
reason other than to see her. There was 
another reason behind it. He wanted to 
ask her—to ask her—he smiled as he 
stuttered it—to ask her to marry him. 
Yes, she would! She would probably 
laugh in his face; that is, if she would get 
close enough to his face to laugh into it. 
It wasn't likely she'd let him in at all. 
She'd be ashamed of him. She had been 
in the big town so long, she undoubtedly 
had picked up many stylish acquaintances. 
They would help her laugh at him. For 


weeks after he had gone she 
would entertain them with an 
imitation of him, proposing. 
She would chortle till her ribs 
rattled and say: “And then he 
grabbed my hand and blushed 
like a turnip and blew his nose, 
and said, ‘Claire, will you be 
my wife? Come back home with 
me and we'll be married in the 
church where your mother was 
married, where we used to go 
Sundays when we were kids; and 
we'll live in my father's big old 
house, and I'lI—TI'll try to make 
you happy." 

And it would be true. That 
was just about the speech that 
he had composed and practiced. 
That contained all he had to of- 
fer. And those blasé rounders 
would fall out of their chairs at 
the way she told it. She would 
act it Bane enough. That was 
her business. She had come to 
town to become an actress. And 
she had become one. 

It was all so clear to him now 
as he sat and recriminated on his 
suit case. She had answered his 
weekly letters for a lark. Those 
letters—written first in pencil on 
scratch paper, edited and done 
over on linen foolscap inink—she 
had shown them to the gang, ten 
to one. There must be a gang. 
Every city girl has a circle of 
cronies. And an actress must 
have more than an ordinary girl. 

She had gone as far as to an- 
swer the letters and try to keep 
a straight pen. Of course; the 
comedy would have died if she 
hadn’t fed it. But when he had 
asked her to come to the depot 
she had probably figured iint 
that was carrying a joke too far. 
Certainly she had. Naturally 
she would He had been a jack- 
ass, a tank-town simpleton, tak- 
ing the impossible for granted, 
kissing her photograph and patting him- 
self on the back. 

However, he couldn’t sit there all night. 
Come on, now, what was there to do? I 
suggested a hotel. He picked up his seat, 
walked out, saw a hotel sign, entered, reg- 
istered, checked his baggage. We walked 
out into the evening. Tuis most sympa- 
thetic by then. I took his arm. I said I'd 
go through with him. 

Should he turn back, now that he had 
lit on his head and jarred some sense into 
it? Mightn't he be wrong? Maybe there 
was some explanation for her failure to be 
at the depot. She might be sick, I volun- 
teered, weakly. He hadn't thought of 
that. She hadn't been sick three days ago, 
when she wrote that last letter. She had 
been far from sick. She had underscored 
“lovingly” for the first time. That was 
how sick she was three days ago. 

It was that letter, the pretty way that 
it was written and the things he imagined 
that weren't written, that had given him 
the insane impulse to catch No. 11 and 
come on. Must have been in high fettle 
that day to write him so canoodly. May- 
be her famous (down-home) sense of hu- 
mor had been reénforced by an unusual 
collection of jaded city folks to help her 
kid her small-town beau. No, she wasn't 
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probably sick. She enjoyed pretty even 
good health. Her whole family did. It 
had been plain neglect. She kad probably 
yawned over the idea of trekking down to 
that waylaid depot at 10:30 o'clock at 
night just to see him come in. It wasn't 
much to see. He had that straight now. 

But what was he to do? Should he seek 
her home? I thought he should. Very 
well—he should. Whether he went to face 
laughter, a rebuff, or even polite toler- 
ance propped with a metaphorical hand- 
kerchief stuffed in her mouth, he should 
and he would call on her. She should tell 
him in person. Girl to man she couldn't 
deceive him. This was no letter-writing 
gag. He was ready for her worst. But it 
must be from her direct. 


WE FOUND a policeman to whom he 
recited her address. He knew it by 
heart. The policeman growled to us 
where to find the car, and a conductor 
showed us where to get off. We followed 
the numbers, peered into a doorway or 
two and there we were. So—that was the 
house? That was where she lived. That 
was where his letters had been going. He 
had imagined it somewhat different. The 
house where she lived ought to look a bit 
different from the others. But his imagi- 
nation in the matter wasofno consequence. 
It was the house. 

It had stone steps leading to a stone- 
canopied landing. Mark climbed it, 
heavy-footed. I remained below. He 
hadn't made up his mind what to do. He 
had determined to do something. But he 
had left the details to inspiration. Now 
he wasn't inspired. His throat was dry. 
He was rubbing the ball of his thumb with 
the end joint of his next finger. He saw 
the bell button. He was about to ring. 
But his elbow was knock-kneed. His 
wrist stuttered. He recoiled. He looked 
about. No one had seen him mount the 
steps. Juliet could not know that her 
bush-league Romeo had scaled to the 
front balcony. He backed slowly and 
quietly down to the walk, took my arm 
and dragged me across the street, into a 
deep niche in an angle of a flat-building. 
Then we looked over. 

It was a three-storied house that Claire 
lived in. It was a boarding place. She had 
written him so. She had told him her 
room was on the second floor. He natur- 
ally turned his gaze toward the second 
floor. So I gazed, too. He didn’t expect to 
see anything. One can’t expect to see 
much of what is going on within on the 
second floor, from without, across the 
street. But we did see something. 

We saw that a three-windowed projec- 
tion stuck out on that story. Yellow 
shades were drawn to the sills. There was 
a bright light inside. We could see it 
through the shades, a chandelier. That 
must be her room, he whispered. The 
windows were up half way. The evening 
wind shuffled the shades now and then, 
and we snatched a glimpse into the room. 
We couldn't fix our sieht long enough to 
observe anything significant. He thought 
he saw someone moving once. But I 
couldn't even distinguish whether a man 
or woman. Then we heard the clink- 
tinkle-jingle of piano keys. Yes, it was in 
that room. Naturally she would have a 
piano in her room. She was musical. She 
played beautifully, he assured me. 

The tune quit abruptly. A shadow, 


solid and dark, loomed suddenly upon 
the center shade. It grew bigger. Some- 
one was rising or walking inward toward 
the high ceiling light. It took form. 
Cracky! It was a girl. Her hair was done 
up high. The ripples of her figure took 
form. Mark stood rigid. 

“Claire!” he exploded. 

The realization staggered the poor lad. 
There was she. All that stood between 
them was that she had not come to the 
depot to meet him—that and a street, a 
window and a window shade. There was 
the shadow print of his hope, his ambition, 
his destiny. Could he be cross with her? 
Surely he could never be cross to her. 
Mightn't he swallow the slight? He 
could try. I thought he could. Perhaps 
he had overplayed by his own sensitive 
fears the full intent of the snub. Shouldn't 
he approach her with an open mind? I 
thought he should. He— 

What was that? A second shadow. A— 
a—eh? He seized my wrist. Now, let’s 
make sure. Let’s not be hasty. Let’s— 
let's— Yes! A man! 

Mark’s eyes popped and snapped. He 
strained them as he gazed, standing petri- 
fied, squeezing the pulse 
out of my wrist. 

It was a tall man. He 
had a mustache. His 
shadow was walking to- 
ward her shadow. Hewas 
pretty close now. He 
was— merciful saints! 
He put his arm around 
her. He drew her to him. 
Her head came up. His 
head came down. Their 
—yes—sure as fate—their 
lips rushed together. 

Mark reeled and I 

ropped him. He put his 
hand over his eyes. Then 
he sneaked it off again 
and slanted a look out 
of the corner of an eye. 
They were still going to 
it. It was a regular 
movie kiss. It suggested 
the final fade-out. Only 
this silhouette didn’t fade 
out. It lasted minutes. 
Then the lips slowly— 
with clinging reluctance, 
I thought—disentangled 
themselves. The profles 
separated. The man 
draped his arm about the 
Sula waist. He said 
something. She smiled. 
He walked her slowly 
past the projection, off 
the screen, out of the 
picture. 

Mark yanked himself 
up and hung groggily 
against the wall. He 
swallowed a hot breath 
or two. Now what? 

When he spoke he was 
calm. He would do noth- 
ing rash. But the situa- 
tion called for something 
radical. Something must 
be done. Somethin 
would be done. Indee 
it would. What? The 
only thing I could think 
of to fit the case, the 
only helpful hunch that 
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I could suggest was murder. He leaped 
at it. That was it—murder. It was an 
extravagant flight. But many murders 
had been done. Each had resulted from 
some great climax. When had there been 
a more clashing climax than he had just 
witnessed, suffered and lived? If a man 
wouldn’t kill after seeing that, when would 
he? I didn’t know. 


URDER it was. Mark allowed he 

had been a reasonably peaceful 
youth. But in us all, somewhere, is hid- 
den the germ of Cain. It only takes more 
to wake it in some than in others. All the 
Carpenters were peaceable parties. But 
those who knew them best knew that they 
were demons when set upon. Mark's 
grandfather had licked a hired man; the 
story was famous in that region. Mark's 
dad had taken a shot at two tramps who 
tried to steal his chickens, and, if it hadn't 
been so dark, he might have killed one of 
them. Had either of his forebears stood 
where he stood and seen what he saw, the 
homicidal streak of the Carpenters would 
have possessed him. And Mark took up 
his hereditary (Continued on page 58) 


When Mark saw the two figures in the window he 
swallowed a hot breath or two. He would do nothing 
rash. But the situation called for something radical 


Who is the greatest actor you ever saw? 


No matter who he is—personality 


counted tremendously in his success. 


Great Actors 


with Wonderful Personalities 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


O BRANCH of art is so much 
discussed, in print and in con- 
versation, as the art of acting, 
and none, perhaps, is so little 
understood. Those, presuma- 
bly, who know the most about it, the act- 
ors, give out silly utterances to Sunday 
newspaper interviewers, which tell nothing. 

Unfortunately, the average newspaper 
criticism is in little better state. The 
critic usually devotes nine tenths of his 
space to the play, dismissing the players 
sometimes with that one awful word, “ ad- 
equate,” and but seldom writing definitely 
and illuminatingly of the actor's art. One 
reason for this 1s, of course, that so few 
dramatic critics remain at their posts long 
enough to become competent to discuss 
acting. 

The present writer has been a critic for 
nearly Eten years, and, if he may make a 
confession, always attends a Shakespear- 
ean performance with a sinking heart, be- 
cause he has not seen enough different 
impersonations of these great characters 
to give him an adequate basis of com- 

arison. How can one write adequately of 

orbes-Robertson's Hamlet, for example, 
who never saw Booth's? Each may have 
been a unique creation, but it is by what 
one actor can find in a part, or add to a 
part, which another does not find or add, 
that the critic learns judgment. 


NE of the commonest confusions in 

the appreciation of acting is that cre- 
ated by the thing called Personality. No- 
body disputes that personality plays an 
enormous part in the popular success of an 
actor or actress, sometimes the most im- 
portant part. But to differentiate between 
the actor with a strong personality who is 
also an artist, and one who is not an artist, 
not infrequently overtaxes the lay critic; 
while the dispute has never ceased to rage 
whether the use of a strong personality is 
* legitimate" or not. You can hear it ev- 
ery day. Only recently every paper in 
London has been writing about the charm- 
ing “ personality ” of the American actress, 
Doris Keane, who is playing “ Romance” 
in that capital, to the immense delight of 
the soldiers home on leave. They also add, 
almost invariably in another sentence, that 
she can act. 

What is the final end and aim of act- 
ing? It is not to repeat the author's lines. 
It is to bring to life the author's characters. 
Now, in the actual world the most inter- 
esting people are those with the most in- 
teresting personalities. A colorless per- 
son we say has little personality. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt bristles with it. Therefore, 
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on the stage, the most interesting charac- 
ters in the play are bound to be those for 
whom the author has imagined the most 
vivid and interesting personalities. 

But the grim fact confronts the actor 
about to assume one of these róles that 
you cannot create personality by putting 
on a wig, reciting speeches, carrying a 
cane, aping certain gestures, donning a 
hoop skirt. In fact, you cannot create per- 
sonality at all. You can train and direct 
it, you can even develop it, perhaps, as so 
many men unconsciously do who give 
their lives to a certain occupation; but 
God and his grandmother give the actor, 
as well as every other man, what poten- 
tial personality he may possess, and if is 
this personality of his own which he has 
got to use in creating a live stage charac- 
ter. If he succeeds in giving you, in the 
audience, a complete illusion of being that 
stage personage, it may, of course, be a 
happy accident merely, i. e., his own per- 
sonality may be exactly that of the stage 
part. Such an occurrence is not uncom- 
mon. But, much more often, it means 
that the player has used his personality as 
one of the best weapons of his art, and is 
showing you, did you but know it, a very 
fine piece of craftsmanship. He is fusing 
his personality with that of the character, 
and by his own native resources vitalizing 
the dramatist's conception. 

It is perfectly true, as the London pa- 
pers all remarked, that Doris Keane has a 
pronounced personality. It was just as 
pronounced in the second part she played, 
years ago, the seduced maiden in Hen 
Arthur Tones: drama, “The Hypocrites,” 
the part which made her known to the 
public. But this part was totally different 
from her rôle in " Romance.” She was un- 
mistakably Doris Keane in both imper- 
sonations—and she was as unmistakably 
the characters in the two plays. How shall 
we explain the paradox? Billie Burke 
would have been Billie Burke in both 

lays, because she cannot act. Miss 
Kone no less individual, contrives to 
give the illusion of two contrasted women. 


WELL that is one of the mysteries of 
the actor’sart, which baffles so many. 

Miss Keane, let us say, has dark, mag- 
netic eyes, a curious mouth that is ex- 
tremely mobile and can suggest either 
impish glee or profound sorrow very easily 
(Elsie Ferguson is another actress with a 
peculiarly expressive mouth), and a gen- 
eral attractiveness of face and figure which 
arrests attention. Having arrested our at- 
tention, we soon realize other features of 
her personality, notably her humor, not 


without its capacity for a sarcastic edge, 
her sensitiveness to impressions, her alert 
mind. We sense her as rather an unusual 
person. Now, to play her róle of the se- 
duced maiden in " The Hypocrites," she 
needed only to color her dark eyes a little 
darker with mournfulness, maintain the 
droop to her mouth, and by her sensitive- 
ness to the atmosphere of the part keep 
properly in the picture—and she had cre- 
ated the illusion of character by using only 
a fraction of her natural weapons. The rest 
remained to her in reserve, subtly to give 
interest and vitality to her impersonation. 

In "Romance" she drew much more 
fully on her natural resources, especially 
on her humor, her capriciousness, the 
sense of strangeness in her personality. 
But even in “Romance” she did not tap 
the capacity for sarcasm—and only slightl 
the suggestion of mental alertness—whic 
we could always feel behind her stage 
characters if she chose to let us, inherent 
in the actress herself. It is because her 
personality is so rich, and because she has 
demonstrated the technical expertness to 
utilize those sides of it properly adapted to 
each character she plays, that we have 
faith in her future impersonations. 


M^NY years ago Mrs. Fiske, an actress 
with the most striking and electric 
personality now visible on our stage, gave 
a heartbreaking performance of “Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles," which was greatly ad- 
mired by the public, but which was, none 
the less, widely attacked by the critics, 
lay as well as professional, because *'it 
wasn't Thomas Hardy's Tess.” Her per- 
sonality, the critics said, was not suited to 
Hardy’s Tess. It certainly was not. No- 
body knew that better than the actress 
herself. If she hadn’t known it, and also 
known exactly what her personality was 
suited for, she would have tried to give an 
imitation of Hardy’s Tess, and made a 
miserable mess of it. Tess of the novel 
was unquestionably bovine, and Mrs. 
Fiske is about as bovine as a thistledown 
in a northwest gale. Tess had a certain 
Prose stupidity and sensual appeal. 

rs. Fiske's personality suggests mental 
alertness to such a degree that she cannot 
possibly simulate stupidity convincingly. 

Her problem, then, was to make the 
Tess of the play the kind of a woman she 
could plausibly impersonate, so that her 
personality could give life to the part. She 
had every right to do this—or else acting is 
not an art at all, but a process of mechani- 
cal reproduction, like a phonograph. For 
peasant stupidity she substituted inno- 
cence and wistful (Continued on page 72) 
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. The Most Popular of Our Younger Actresses 


LAURETT E TAYLOR is now, perhaps, the most Heart,” but she is also an actress of much skill, and 
opular of our younger actresses. Her own personal- she uses her extraordinary personality as a legitimate 
ity is that of the merry, wistful colleen of “Peg o! My tool in impersonation. 
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A Swedish Desdemona Who Stars in American Comedy 


MARTHA HEDMAN played in Othello in Swed- 
ish at sixteen. She went on the stage against the 
wishes of her family, and after starring in Swedish 
Shakespearean productions took the same rôles in 
English for Sir George Alexander. Here she came 
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under the eye of Charles Frohman, who asked Sir 
George to “loan” her tohim. She has become extremely 
popular, and is now playing in “The Boomerang,” the 
Belasco success, which she thinks is the best comedy 
since “The School for Scandal.” 


The Darling of the Trenches 


Doris KEANE, who is still playing the heroine 
of “Romance” in London, where her personality, no 
Jess than her acting ability, has made a deep impres- 
sion. Her talent has been thrown into bright relief 
against war’s background, for men fresh from the 


trenches invariably call her a fine actress. The soldiers 
applaud her because she is a past master in cashing 
her natural resources at their dramatic values. Re- 
maining always herself, she is not the less able to take 
widely different parts and be in character. 
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Thomas Kane 


WHO in his eightieth year says: “If I had the over again, I would, without a moment’s hesitation, 
privilege of selecting a decade out of my life to live select the ten years since I was sixty-nine.” 


A Tip to Men in Middle Life 


By Thomas Kane 


Broken down in the 40’s, but well and going strong at 79! 


HEN Mr. Kane sent us his manu- 
script we asked a Chicago correspond- 
ent to send us some facts about the au- 
thor. Here is our correspondent’s report: 
Thomas Kane lives in Evanston, Chi- 
cago’s nearest northern suburb, close to 
the lake, and if any of the seventy-five- 
year-old kids whistle and hold up two fin- 
gers the chances are he will play hooky 
from the American Spiral Pipe Works, 
from his school furniture works, his pet 
charities and his Chicago offices, and go 
swimming. He is the youngest near- 
octogenarian in the world; one of the best 
fishermen, a good golfer, an ardent auto- 
mobilist, and an out-of-doors man. 

This man married young, and on August 
13th will celebrate the fifty-sixth anniver- 
sary of his wedding. His “bride” is al- 
most as young and as happy as he is. Six 
children were born to them. Five were 
taken in three days by diphtheria. The 
sixth, born later, survives to share their 
joys. Three times he has made fortunes, 
has seen them swept away, and now gets 
pleasure for himself and others out of the 
fourth. Years ago he broke down com- 
pletely in health. At seventy-nine he is 
hale and hearty, even athletic. 

Mr. Kane is the head of two big manu- 


facturing concerns, an active member of 
the Union League Club, an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, and there is scarcely 
a charity or church organization in the 
district 1n which he or his wife is not in- 
terested. That is the reason of his per- 
ennial youth. Mr. Kane has never lived 
in the past—but in the future. He has a 
fine sense of humor and a fine sense of 
honor. He believes that God is good, that 
life is good, and that any human being who 
leads a normal, decent life will find it so. 

Every human being must have hobbies, 
and Mr. Kane has three: tithing, fishing 
and golf. It is hard to tell whether fishing 
or tithing has the preference. He has been 
the advocate of tithing for forty years or 
more and has sent out millions of tracts 
and articles urging all to follow the Scrip- 
tural injunction and give one tenth to the 
Lord. He maintains a working force send- 
ing out literature to promote this hobby. 
He does not confine himself to the one 
tenth; among other things he helps sup- 
port hundreds of underpaid ministers. 

As for fishing: he can wade a trout 
stream for miles and is a skillful caster. 
He spends most of his summers at Eph- 
raim, Wisconsin, fishing with his little 
playmate, the Rev. Martin D. Hardin, of 


the Third Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Hardin's father—a mere 
lad of seventy-five. They go early for the 
trout, stay late for the muskellunge, and 
between seasons catch bass. When it is 
too wet to fish Mr. Kane tells them fish 
stories, for which he is famous. 

Mr. Kane became a golfer years ago. 
He is around the ninety mark most of the 
time. The Rev. Mr. Hardin, who was a 
famous athlete when at school in Ken- 
tucky, is a bogy player, and he tries to 
give Mr. Kane a stroke a hole—usually 
with poor success. Not long ago Mr. 
Kane gave Doctor Hardin two hundred 
dollars for some church purpose and that 


_ afternoon they reached the seventeenth 


green all square. 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Kane, “Id give 
you another hundred dollars to beat you 
this next hole.” 

The ways of Providence being myste- 
rious, he won it and shelled out the hun- 
dred dollars joyously. 

He and his wife spent last winter in 
California and returned to Chicago re- 
cently, having motored more than ten 
thousand miles. He hurried back so as to 
get the tithing tracts out and go fishing in 
Wisconsin. 


HE day after last New Year's, 
(January 2d, 1916) I was seven- 
ty-nine years old. It is a good 
thing that I have records to prove 
this, for acquaintances are wont 
to show a what's-the-joke smile when I an- 
nounce the fact. Their skepticism is not 
entirely without warrant; for in July, last 
ear, I played one hundred and seventeen 
oles of golf within nine days—thirty-six 
on Wednesday, thirty-six on Friday, 
twenty-seven on Tuesday, and eighteen 
on Thursday. The average age of my 
companions was around forty-hve, yet I 
know that I was as little tired as the 
youngest of them at the end of any day's 
play. For the benefit of those who may 
not be familiar with golf, I might say that 
thirty-six holes of golf played in one day 
under a July sun may wall wilt a man in 
the so-called “prime of life." 

Perhaps my feat will seem even more 
remarkable if I add that I am not a golf 
“fiend,” with muscle and stamina devel- 
oped by long and persistent practice. I 
played less than thirty games last year, 
bad still fewer the year before. 

The article “Growing Young at Fifty,” 
by Norman Strong, in THE AMERICAN 
MaGad2INE for last October, interested me 
tremendously. Like Mr. Strong, I had my 
first breakdown at forty-six—nervous 
prostration, which kept me two months 
from my office. The next year another at- 
tack kept me away even longer. At forty- 
eight came the final break. Friends sur- 
feited me with poorly concealed pity, and 
told each other that I had done my last 
day's work. For nearly seven months I 
was a nervous wreck. 


Returning home from California, where 
I spent the winter, I spared myself as 
much work as I could; but within a few 
months the old symptoms came crowdin 
back. Inaddition, my nights were wrecke 
by sleeplessness, and my heart became so 
erratic that for hours at a time it would 
skip one beat out of three. 

had slumped to the depths of despond- 
ency, when I heard of a local practitioner 
who cured of somewhat similar troubles a 
personal friend of mine, a prominent busi- 
ness man, by a course in dynamic breath- 
ing." I went to the physician's office and 
found a six-foot Samson, red and radiant, 
bustling about a steam-heated office into 
which the crisp winter air streamed 
through wide-open windows. 

At this time Í had a weight of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four pounds distributed 
over five feet and ten inches of framework. 
The physician questioned me closely 
about my habits, and then gave me a 
thorough physical examination. 

“I can cure you," he said, at length, 
* or, rather, I can give you such a start 
that you can complete the cure and make 
it permanent; but you must comply with 
my terms. The course consists of forty 
treatments at three dollars each, or one 
hundred dollars for the full course; but 
you must pay me one hundred dollars in 
advance." 

A little riled, I made a comment about 
being supposed to be good for my con- 
tracts. But he replied: ' If you don’t pa 
the whole amount in advance, you will 
feel so much better when you have taken 
about half the treatments that you will 
stop coming." 


“Give me the first treatment now, and 
I will mail you a check this afternoon," I 
announced. 

Directing me to lie on my back on the 
pillowless lounge with hands and arms at 
my sides, he placed his hands over the 
diaphragm and called "In," which meant 
to inhale all the air possible directly into 
the lower portion of the lungs, expanding 
the diaphragm to the utmost; then “ Up,’ 
which meant contracting the diaphragm 
and bringing the same air into and fully 
expanding the upper portion of the lungs; 
then “Down,” and again “Up,” repeat- 
ing the movements at intervals of from 
one and a half to two seconds. 

This alternate expansion and contrac- 
tion by the same air of the upper and low- 
er lungs, the latter including the dia- 
phragm, was repeated at first some ten to 
twelve times. Then he called “Out!” 
This was the “dynamic” feature. It con- 
sisted of expelling, with closed lips, all the 
air in the lungs through the nostrils as 
violently as possible. After a few mo- 
ments of rest the whole process was re- 
peated. The treatment lasted about half 
an hour. I might say here that in treating 
myself I have never used the " dynamic' 
feature. 

He advised that for a week or two I 
should take daily treatment at his office 
and also practice it at my home, especially 
at night and in the morning before rising, 
always being sure of having fresh air in the 
room. He further advised that I practice 
the same treatment while walking. 

Directions for walking were: “Inhale 
for four steps, sending the air directly into 
thelower lungs, and (Continued on page 70) 
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Your ‘True 


Melissa M. 


By Dana Gatlin j 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN RAE 


ISSY knew, the moment she 

opened her eyes, that golden 

June morning, that it was 

going to be a happy day. 

Missy, with Poppylinda pur- 

ring beside her, found this mysterious, ir- 

radiant feeling flowing out of her heart al- 

most as tangible as a third live being in her 
quaint little room. 

For a long, quiet, blissful moment she 

lay smiling at the spot where the sunlight, 

streaming level through the lace-curtained 


window, fell on the rose-flowered chintz of - 


the valances. Missy liked those colors 
very much; then her eyes followed the 
beam of light to where it spun a prism of 
fairy colors on the mirror hove the high- 
boy, and she liked that ecstatically. She 
liked, too, by merely turning her head on 
the pillow, to glimpse, through the parting 
of the curtains, the ocean of blue sky with 
its flying cloud-ships, so strange; and to 
hear the morning song of the birds and the 
happy hum of insects, the music seeming 
to filter along the golden roadway of sun- 
shine. 

Then Missy remembered, specifically, 
the Wedding, drawing every day nearer, 
and the new Pink Dress, and the glory to 
be hers when she should strew flowers from 
a huge leghorn hat, and her rapture 
brimmed over. Physically and spiritually 
unable to keep still another second, she 
suddenly sat up. 

“Oh, Poppylinda!” she whispered. “I’m 
so happy, so happy!” 

Everyone knows—that is, everyone 
who knows kittens—that kittens, like ba- 
bies, listen with their eyes. To Missy’s 
whispered confidence, Poppylinda, with- 
out stirring, opened her lids and blinked 
her yellow eyes. 
i Press E you happy, toot 

appy, Poppy darling! 

bingy was stirred to such depths that 
mere eye-blinking could not express her 
emotion. She opened her mouth so as to 
expose completely her tiny red tongue, 
and then, without lingual endeavor, began 
to hum a gentle, crooning rumble down 
somewhere near her stomach. Yes; Poppy 
was happy. 

Like the efficient big girl of twelve that 
she was, Missy drew her own bath and, 
later, braided her own hair neatly. As she 
tied the ribbons on those two thick brown 
braids hanging down her back, she gave 
the ghost of a sigh. This morning she 
didn’t want to wear her everyday bows; 
but dutifully she tied them on, a big brown 


Say you're 


cabbage below each ear. Missy stood ey- 


ing herself in the mirror for a wistful mo- 
ment, wishing her tight braids might met- 
amorphose into lovely hanging curls like 
Kitty Allen's. 

Down-stairs in the cheerful dining-room, 
with the family all gathered round the 
table, Missy, her cheeks glowing pink and 
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Friend, 


her big gray eyes ashine, 
found it difficult to eat her 
oatmeal, for very rapture. 
In the bay window, the ge- 
raniums on the sill nodded 
their great blossomy heads 
ather knowingly. Beyond, 
the big maple was stirring 
its leaves, silver side up, 
like music in the breeze. 
These alluring things, and 
others stretching out to vast mental dis- 
tances, quite deadened for Missy the fam- 
ily's talk close at hand. 

“When I ran over to the Greenleafs’ to 
borrow the sugar," Aunt Nettie was say- 
ing, "May White was there, and she and 
Helen hurried out of the dining-room when 
they saw me. I'm sure they'd been cry- 
ing, and—" 

* S-sh!" warned Mrs. Merriam, with a 
glance toward Missy. Then, in a louder 
tone: “Eat your cereal, Missy. Why are 
you letting it get cold?" 


MISSY brought her eyes back from 
space with an answering smile. “I 
was thinking,” she explained. 

“What of, Missy?" This, encouraging- 
ly, from Father. 

“Oh, my dream, last night.” 

“What did you dream about?” 

“Oh, — mountains," replied Missy, 
somewhat vaguely. 

At a sign Lun Mother the others did 
not press her further. When she had 
finished her breakfast Missy approached 
her mother and the latter, reading the 
question in her eyes, asked: 

* Well, what is it, Missy?" 

“I feel—like pink to-day," faltered 
Missy, half-embarrassed. ‘‘ You know, I 
have to try on the pink dress this morn- 
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ing. 

“Very well, then,” granted Mother. 
“ But only the second-best ones.” 

Missy’s face brightened and she made 
for the door. 

Before she got altogether out of earshot, 
Aunt Nettie began: “I don't know that 
it's wise to humor her in her notions. ‘Feel 
like pink!’ ... What in the world does 
she mean by that?" 

"She's just worked up over the wedding, 
and being a flower-girl and all." 

“Well, I don't believe," stated Aunt 
Nettie, with the assurance that spinsters 
are wont to show in discussing such mat- 
ters, "that it's good for children to let 
them work themselves up that way. 
She'll be as much upset as the bridegroom 
if Helen does back out." 

“Oh, I don't think old Mrs. Greenleaf 
would ever let her break it off, now,” said 
Mrs. Merriam. “Though,” she went on, 
"when it's a question of her daughter's 
happiness—”’ 

“A little unhappiness would serve Helen 


Greenleaf right," commented the other 
tartly. "She's spoiled to death and a 
flirt. Z think it was a lucky day for Young 
Doc Allison when she jilted him." 

"She's just young and vain," cham- 
pioned Mrs. Mer bet carefully folding 
the papers and laying them in the rack. 
"Any pretty girl in Helen's position 
couldn't help being spoiled. And you 
must admit nothing's ever turned her 
head— Europe, or her visits to Cleveland, 
or anything." 

“The Cleveland man is handsome,” 
said Aunt Nettie irrelevantly. The Cleve- 
land man was the bridegroom-elect. 

“Yes, in a stylish, sporty kind of way. 
But I don't know—" She hesitated a 
moment, then concluded: ‘‘ Missy doesn’t 
like him.” 

At that Aunt Nettie laughed with gen- 
uine mirth. “What on earth do you think 
a child would know about it?" she ridi- 
culed. 

Meanwhile the child, whose departure 
had thus loosed free speech, was leagues 
distant from the gossip and the unrest 
which was its source. Her pink hair bows, 
even the second-best ones, lifted her to 
a state which made it much pleasanter 
to idle in her window, sniffing at the hon- 
eysuckle, than to hurry down to the piano. 
She longed to "make up" something 
which, like a tune of water rippling over 
pink pebbles, was running through her 
head. But faithfully she toiled through 
her hour, and then was called on to **mind" 


the baby. 
THs last duty was a real pleasure. For 


she could wheel the perambulator off to 
the summerhouse, in a secluded, sweet- 
smelling corner of the yard, and there re- 
cite poetry aloud. To reinforce those 
verses she knew by heart she carried along 
the big “Anthology” which in its old-blue 
binding contrasted so satisfyingly with the 
mahogany table in the sitting-room. The 
first thing she read was “Before the be- 
ginning of years,” from “Atalanta in 
alydon;" Missy especially adored Swin- 
burne—so liltingly incomprehensible. 
The performance, as always, was highly 
successful all around. Baby really en- 
joyed it and Poppylinda as well, both of 
them blinking in placid appreciation. 
And as for Missy, the liquid sound of the 
meters rolling off her own lips, the phrases 
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so beautiful and so “deep,” seemed to lift 
a choking something right up into her 
throat until she could have wept with the 
sweet pain of it. She did, as a matter of 
fact—happy tears, about which her two 
auditors asked no embarrassing question. 
Baby merely gurgled, and Poppylinda es- 
sayed to ein the declaimer's skirts. 

"Sit down, sad Soul!" Missy's mood 
could no longer even attempt to mate with 
prose. She turned through the pages of 
the Anthology" until she came to another 
favorite: 


So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
"Thereneverwasknightliketheyoung Lochinvar. 


"This she read through, with a fine, swing- 
ing rhythm. 

“I think that last stanza's perfectly ex- 
quisite, don't you?" Missy inquired of her 
mute audience. 

"Then, quite naturally, this romance re- 
called to her the romance next door, so de- 
liciously absorbing her waking and dream- 
ing hours, the romance of her own Miss 
Princess. Miss Princess—Missy's more 
formal adaptation of Young Doc’s soubri- 
quet for Helen Greenleaf in the days of his 
romance—was the most beautiful heroine 
imaginable. And the wedding was next 
week, and Missy was to walk first of all 
the six flower-girls, and the pink dress was 
all but done, and the pink stockings—silk! 
—were up-stairs in the third drawer of the 
highboy! Oh, it was a golden world, ra- 
diant with joy! Of course she'd rather the 
bridegroom was going to be Young Doc. 
But Miss Princess had arranged it this 
other way—her bridegroom had come out 
of the East. And the wedding was almost 
here! 


PRESENTLY into this Elysium floated 
her mother’s voice, summoning her to 
the house. 

In the house, Mother told her it was 
time to go to Miss Martin’s to try on the 
pink dress. 

Down the street, she encountered Mr. 
Hackett, the rich bridegroom come out of 
the East, a striking figure on that quiet 
street in the natty white flannels suggest- 
ing Cleveland, Atlantic City, and other 
foreign places. 

“Well, if here isn't Sappho!” he greeted 
her gayly. 

Missy blushed. Not for worlds had she 
suspected he was hearing her, that un- 
lucky morning in the grape arbor, when 
she recited her latest poem to Miss Prin- 
cess. Now she smiled perfunctorily, and 
started to pass him. 

But Mr. Hackett, swinging his stick, 
stood with his feet wide apart and looked 
down at her. 

* How's the priestess of song, this fine 
morning?” he persisted. 

“All right," stammered Missy. 

He laughed, as if enjoying ker confu- 
sion. Missy observed that his eyes were 
red-rimmed and his face a pasty white. 
She wondered whether he was sick; but he 
jauntily waved his stick at her and went 
on his way. 

Missy, a trifle subdued, continued hers. 

But, oh, it is a wonderful world! You 
never know what any moment may 
bring you. Adventures, fairy-sent sur- 
prises, await you at the most unexpected 
turns, spring at you from around the first 
corner. 

It was around the very first corner, in 
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When in Miss Martin's artfully placed cheval glass she surveyed the pink vision 
which was herself, gone for the time was everything of sadness in the world 


truth, that Missy met young Doc Allison, 
buzzing leisurely along in his car. 

P n Missy," he greeted. “Like a 
ifc?" 

Missy would. Young Doc jumped out 
and, in a deferential manner she admired 
very much, assisted her into the little car 
as though she were a grown-up and lovely 
young lady. Young Doc was a nice man. 
She knew him well. He had felt her pulse, 
looked at her tongue, sent her valentines, 
taken her riding, and shown her many 
other little courtesies for as far back as she 


could remember. Then, too, she greatly 
admired his looks. He was tall and lean 
and wiry. His face was given to quick 
flashes of smiling; and his eyes could be 
dreamy or luminous. He resembled, 
Missy now decided—and marveled she 
hadn't noticed it before—that other youn 
man, Lochinvar, *'so faithful in love aud 
so dauntless in war." 

When Young Doc politely inquired 
whether she could steal enough time from 
her errand to turn about for a run up the 
Boulevard, Missy acquiesced. She re- 
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retted she hadn’t worn her shirred mull 

at. But she decided not to worry about 
that. After all, her appearance, at the 

resent moment, didn’t so much matter. 
What did matter was the way she was 
going to look next Wednesday—and she 
excitedly began telling Young Doc about 
her coming magnificence. 

“Irs silk organdie,” she said in a rever- 
ent tone, "and has garlands of rosebuds." 
She went on and told him of the big leg- 
horn hat to be filled with flowers, of the 
pink stockings— best of all, silk!—waiting, 
in tissue paper, in the highboy drawer. 

* Oh, I can hardly wait!" she concluded 
ra Puede 

oung Doc, guiding the car around the 
street-sprinkling wagon, did not answer. 
Beyond the wagon, Mr. Hackett, whom 
the car had overtaken, was swinging 
along. Missy turned to Young Doc with a 
slight grimace. 

“*The poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word’,” she quoted. 

Young Doc permitted himself to smile 
—not too much. “Why 
don't you like him, Missy?" 

Missy shook her head, 
without other reply. It 
would have been difficult for 
her to express why she didn't 
like stylish Mr. Hackett. 

“I wish," she said sudden- 
ly, “that you were going to 
be the bridegroom, Doc." 

He smiled a wry smile at 
her. *Well, to tell the truth, 
I wish so, too, Missy." 

* Well, she'll be coming 
back to visit us often, and 
maybe you can take us out 
riding again." 

* Maybe— but after get- 
ting used to big imported 
cars, I'm afraid one doesn't 
care much for a small one." 

There was a note of cyni- 
cism, of pain, which, because 
she didn't know what it was, 
cut Missy to the heart. Mis- 
sy's own ecstacy over the 
wedding suddenly loomed 
thoughtless, selfish, wicked. 
She longed timidly to reach 
over and pat that lean brown 
hand resting on the steering- 
wheel. Two sentences she 
formed in her mind, wy to 
abandon them unspoken, 
when, to her relief, the need 
for delicate diplomacy was 
temporarily removed by the 
car’s slowing to a stop before 
Miss Martin’s gate. 

Inside the little white cot- 
tage, however, in Miss Mar- 
tin's sitting-room Missy’s 
momentary dejection could 
but vanish. Finally, when 
in Miss Martin’s artfully 
placed cheval glass she sur- 
veyed the pink vision which 
was herself, gone for the time 
was everything of sadness 
in the world. She turned her 
head this way and that, cran- 
ing to get the effect from 
every angle—the bouffante 
of the skirt, the rosebuds 
wreathing the sides, the but- 
terfly sash in the back. Ad- 
jured by Miss Martin to 
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* stand still," she stood vibrantly poised 
like a lily-stem waiting the breath of the 
wind; bade to “lift up your arms,” she 
obeyed, and visioned winged fairies alert 
for flight. Even when Miss Martin, car- 
ried away by her zeal in fitting, stuck a 
pin through the pink tissue clear into the 
warmer and softer pink beneath, Missy 
scarcely felt the prick. 


BUT at the midday dinner table that 
sympathetic uneasiness returned. Fa- 
ther, home from the office, was full of in- 
dignation over something “disgraceful” 
he had heard down-town. Though the 
conversation was held tantalizingly above 
Missy’s full comprehension, she could 

ather that the “disgrace” centered in the 
bachelor dinner which Mr. Hackett had 
pra at the Commercial House the night 

efore. Father evidently held no high 
opinion of the introduction of “rotten 
Cleveland performances” nor of the man 
who had introduced them. 

“What ‘rotten Cleveland perform- 


ances’?” asked Missy with lively curi- 
osity. 

“Oh, just those late, indigestible sup- 
pers," cut in Mother quickly. “Rich food 
at that hour just kills your stomach. Here, 
don’t you want another strawberry tart, 
Missy?" 

Missy didn't; but she affected a desire 
for it, and then a keen interest in its con- 
sumption. By this artifice she hoped she 
might efface herself as a hindrance to con- 
tinuation of the absorbing talk. Butitisa 
trick of grown-ups to stop dead at the 
most thrilling points; though she con- 
sumed the last crumb of the tart, her ears 
gained no reward until Mother said: 

"As soon as you've finished dinner, 
Missy, I wish you'd run over to Green- 
leaf's and ask to borrow Miss Helen's new 
kimono pattern." 

Missy brightened. The sight of old 
Mrs. Greenleaf and Miss Princess, bus- 
tling gayly about, would lift this strange 
cloud gathering so ominously. She asked 
permission to carry along a bunch of sweet 


He went straight to her, and for a 
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peas, and gathered the kind Miss Princess 
liked best—pinkish-lavender blossoms, a 
delicious color like the very fringe of a 
rainbow. 

The Greenleafs' colored maid let her in 
and showed her into the “den” back of 
the parlor. "I'll tell Mrs. Greenleaf,” she 
said. "They're all busy up-stairs." 

Very busy they must have been, for 
Missy had restlessly dangled her feet for 
what seemed hours, before she heard 
voices approaching the parlor. 

“Oh, onec eon? It was Miss 
Princess’s voice, almost unrecognizably 
high and quavering. 

“Now, just listen a minute, darling—" 
'This, unmistakably Mr. Hackett's lan- 
guorous, curiously repellent monotone. 

“ Don't you touch me!" 

Missy, stricken by the knowledge she 
was eavesdropping, peered about for a 
means of slipping out. But the only door, 
portiére-hung, was the one leading into 
the parlor. And now this concealed poor, 
blundering Missy from the speakers while 


it allowed their talk to drift through to her. 

That talk, stormy and utterly incom- 
prehensible, filled the child with a growing 
sense of terror. Accusations, quick plead- 
ings, angry retorts, attempts at explana- 
tion, all formed a dreadful muttering back- 
ground out of which shot, like sharp streaks 
of lightening, occasional clearly-caught 
phrases: * Charlie White came home dead 
drunk, I tell you!" ... “You know I'm 
mad about you, Helen, or I wouldn't—" 
"Oh, don't you touch me!" 


T9 MISSY, trapped and shaking with 
panic, the storm seemed to have raged 
hours before she detected a third voice, 
old Mrs. Greenleaf's, which cut calm and 
controlled across the area of passion. 

** You'd better go out a little while, Por- 
ter, and let me talk to her." 

Then another interminable stretch of 
turmoil, this all the more terrifying be- 
cause less violent. 

“Oh, Mother, . .. I can’t!” Anger, 
spent, had given way to broken sobbing. 


y! moment they stood there as if forgetful of everyone else in the world 


“T understand how you feel, dear. But 
you'll—" 

“I despise him!" 

“I understand, dear. 
frightened and—" 

“ But it isn't that, Mother. I don’t love 
him. I can’t go on. Won't you, this 
minute, tell him—tell everybody? . . . ” 

* Darling, don't you realize { can’t?” 
Missy had never before heard old Mrs. 
Greenleaf’s voice tremble. “The invita- 
tions, and the trousseau, and the presents, 
and everything. Think of the scandal, 
dear. We couldn't! Don’t you see, dear, 
we can't back out, now?” 

“Oh, I can't stand it another hour!” 

"You're excited, dear,"—soothingly. 
“You'd better go rest a while. I'll havea 
good talk with Porter. And you go up- 
stairs and lie down. The Carroll’s din- 
ner— 

**Oh, dinners, luncheons, clothes! I—” 

The despairing sound of Miss Princess's 
cry, and the throbbing realization that 
these were calamities she must not over- 
hear,stung Missy to renewed 
reconnoitering. — Tiptoeing 
over to the window, she 
fumbled at the fastening of 
the screen, swung it out- 
ward, and, contemplating a 
jump to the sward below, 
thrust one foot over the sill. 

“Hello, there! What are 
you up to?” 

On the side porch, not 
twenty feet away, Mr.Hack- 
ett was regarding her with 
amazed and hostile eyes. 
Missy's heart thumped 
against her ribs. Her con- 
sternation was not lessened 
when, tossing away his ciga- 
rette with a vindictive ges- 
ture, he added, “Stay where 
you are!” 

Missy slackened her hold 
and crouched back like a 
hunted criminal. And like 
a hunted criminal he con- 
demned her, a moment later, 
to old Mrs. Greenleaf. 

“That kid from next door 
has been snooping in here. I 
caught her trying to sneak 
out." 

Missy faltered out her ex- 
planation. 

“I know it wasn't your 
fault, dear," said old Mrs. 
Greenleaf kindly. “What 
was it you wanted?” 

Her errand forgotten, 
Missy could only attempt a 
smile and dumbly extend 
the bouquet. 

Old Mrs. Greenleaf took 
the flowers, then spoke over 
her shoulder: “I think Helen 
wants you up-stairs, Por- 
ter." 

Missy had always thought 
she was like a Roman Ma: 
tron; now it was upsetting 
to see the Roman Matron 
so upset. 

“Miss Helen’s got a ter- 
rible headache and is lying 
down,” said old Mrs. Green- 
leaf, fussing over the flowers. 

“Oh,” said Missy, desper- 
ately (Continued on page 80) 


All girls get 


88,571 Jobs with a Poor Future 


Yet—in this Presidential year— 
vast numbers of young people are after them 


F OUR congressman will only land 

me that government job in Wash- 

ington, I'll have a great chance," 

says the farmer's son to a group of 

neighbors at the crossroads store. 
* Good pay, easy hours; and a smart fel- 
low is sure to get to the top." 

“If I can only get a civil service ap- 
pointment at Washington, I'll be per- 
fectly happy," says the city girl, a high 
school and business college graduate, who 
has tired of her job in a lawyer's office. 

"They are speaking, these two, for a body 
of half a million Americans who are for- 
ever clamoring for the 38,571 positions 
under civil service classification in Wash- 
ington to-day. Now that another Presi- 
dential campaign is on, the clamor is at 
its quadrennial flood tide. 

As a matter of hard fact, few of these 
Federal job seekers know anything about 
the berths they are after. 
They are victims of the en- 
chantment of distance; for. 
them there hovers over the 
national capital a dream- 
like haze, from which spring 
magically great careers, 
world wisdom and financial 
independence. 

Approximately there are 
thirteen suppliants for eve 
Federal civil service job. i 
there be any ill luck attached 
to this fact, it falls on the 
thirteenth, who lands, rather 
than on the twelve who are 
unsuccessful. If there were 
only some way in which the 
experiences of those already 
in the government service 
could be turned over to those 
who would follow in their 
. footsteps, a great many 
broken hearts might remain 
whole. Such a spread of 
knowledge would automati- 
cally eliminate those who 
imagine that working for 
the Government is a sine- 
cure, a “soft snap," and leave 
that modest minority who would be willing 
for the sake of a “sure job” to become a cog 
in that great, grinding, governmental ma- 
chine at asalary which would probably nev- 
errise above fifteen hundred dollars a year. 


ONE day near the close of this session 
of Congress I asked thirty members 
of the House of Representatives how 
many applications they had received that 
day, either personally or by letter or tele- 
gram, for government jobs. Each of these 
representatives, purposely picked to cover 
all sections of the country, had on his desk 
from two to twenty-one requests for Fed- 
eral employment. The average was five. 

‘On this basis, which is a fair one, a ses- 
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sion of Congress lasting but 188 days 
would bring an average of 940 applica- 
tions to each representative. Multiply 
940 by 435—the number of representa- 
tives—and we have a total of 408,900 ap- 
plications for jobs in one session. Include 
those made to the ninety-six senators, and 
we have a total close to 500,000. 

The salary scale which obtains in the 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment has not been changed in sixty-two 
years. Sixty-two Ion ago the purchas- 
ing power of one dollar was between two 
and three times as great as it is to-day. 
Furthermore, $1,200 a year in Washing- 
ton is not the equivalent of $800 in a town 
of ten thousand people; it is hardly the 
equivalent of $500 in a Southern village. 

Most government clerks are paid from 
$720 to $1,400 per year. If a man rises to 
$1,600 or $1,800 a year, he finds himself at 


Are You Looking Ahead? 


AS your job a future? Or is it one of those 
“soft snaps” that look and feel comfortable 
just now, and yet will never get you anywhere? 
The “soft snap” kind of a job frequently pays 
fairly well at the outset. It is easy work and often 
it is enjoyable because it involves no risk. The 
man who likes a “soft snap" usually hates hard 
work and above all dreads to take responsibility. 
He hides behind somebody else—** ducks," as they 
say in offices. But you have got to get out in 
front, take responsibility, and accept the conse- 
quences if you want to win the larger rewards in 
business. 
Read this article and think about your own 
job. Maybe you have seen the point long before 
this and don't need the jolt it will give you. 
THE EDITOR 


about the height of his financial career. 
And a government clerk, in order to get 
and keep on getting $1,800 a year, must 
be a marvel of routine efficiency and some- 
thing of a diplomat. 

For only one class of people is the Gov- 
ernment's pay adequate and fair. That 
consists of the raw youths who arrive in 
Washington from the country and, being 
without any special training, find them- 
selves drawing at once salaries of from 
$720 to $900 per year. These entrance 
figures are the general rule. Naturally, it 
is good pay for the young fellow who 
knows how to do practically nothing. 

In the first three or four years, if he 
shows energy and some aptness, he has a 


chance to get up to $1,200 per year. Right 
there, as a rule, he marries. Then he dis- 
covers that an annual income of twelve 
hundred dollars is pitifully unequal to the 
demands of matrimony, housekeeping, and 
the rearing and educating of children. Fur- 
thermore, he finds that promotion to the 
higher grades is slow and uncertain. 

But even more tragic than the growing 
pinch of poverty is his realization that he 
cannot give up his government job to try 
a new feld. Washington offers no new 
field. It is a city for the Government and 
supported by the Government. His con- 
nections back home have been broken. 
The opportunities which he might have 
taken when he was younger have van- 
ished. Before he knows it, he has accepted 
his doom to his numbered cell—room No. 
1139, executive department, so-and-so. 
Between that number and his home he 
will gravitate with dull and 
sickening regularity for the 
rest of his life. 


HEN there is the further 

woe that comes to a man 
who has entered Washington 
with ambition and high pur- 
pose. So far as the records 
show, there have been pro- 
duced from among the ranks 
of government clerks in the 
last sixty yearsonly twomen 
who, starting as clerks and 
using clerical positions as 
levers of opportunity, have 
achieved national promi- 
nence or anything like great 
reputations. They were 
George B. Cortelyou and 
Frank H. Hitchcock. 

The work of the govern- 
ment clerk is a drab round 
of routine duties from nine 
o'clock in the morning until 
four-thirty in the afternoon, 
with only thirty minutes off 
for luncheon. Routine in it- 
self need not be terrifying; 
the day’s work of most men 
is made up largely of it. But the misfortune 
of the Federal servant’s lot is that there is 
practically no chance of ever getting more 
than eighteen hundred dollars a year, and 
few there are who reach that figure. 

A bookkeeper in a sawmill may learn 
enough about the lumber business to win 
a partnership someday; a stenographer in 
a real estate office, or the secretary of a big 
merchant, may capitalize ideas into pro- 
motion and pay. But if the government 
clerk has an idea that might be of benefit 
to Uncle Sam he may as well keep it to 
himself, for if he tries to get it adopted he is 
confronted by the fact that new ideas in 
the government service are seldom de- 
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When Nelson first knew Dora she was a chorus 
girl in a show called “The Young Collegians” 


Between Two Worlds 


The Talk 
About Dora 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. GRAHAM COOTES 


RESHAM and Nelson now have their 

great talk about Dora. It is one of 
the most remarkable conversations we 
ever saw recorded. Don’t miss it. It is 
the very heart of this story. No reader 
needs to pass it by because he has not 
read the previous instalments. In that 
case he should carefully read the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs and then all will be 
clear sailing: 


GyYDNEY GresHaM, a New York society 
man, goes to a white light restaurant, 
where he meets Dora Middleman, a caba- 
ret singer. 

On the following day Gresham visits 
friends in the country and meets an old 
flame, Ruth Abbot. She quickly sees that 
he no longer loves her, and Gresham him- 
self realizes that he loves Dora Middle- 
man. Back in New York he hastens to 
see her again. She tells him that an in- 
fluential Western theatrical man named 
Hugo Nelson is interested in her success, 
but that she has no use for Nelson. She 
refuses to say why. Returning to his club 
Gresham learns that a mysterious out-of- 
town member nicknamed “The Amaba," 
and known to him by sight, is no other 
than Nelson. Moved by a sudden impulse 
Gresham asks for an interview with 
Nelson. 


TARTLED as he was by the amaz- 

ing discovery that Hugo Nelson 

and The Ameba were one and the 

same man, Gresham had plenty of 

time to control his expression, since, 
before his host could actually see him, it 
was necessary that he rise from the arm 
chair, no mean operation in the case of 
The Ameeba. It was lucky indeed, for 
more than one reason, that Gresham was 
to have this minute of grace, for when The 
Ameeba was actually able to face him he 
furnished not merely one surprise but a 
dozen. 

In the first place, as Gresham saw to his 
amazement, The Amoeba was not really 
an old or middle-aged man at all, but a 
young one. It must have been merely his 
monstrous figure displayed to full disad- 
vantage in the hazy light of the shower 
baths which had created the impression 
that he was old. Instinctively one could 
not have conceived that such a figure 
could have been built up in less than fifty 
years. 

Seen in his normal atmosphere, how- 
ever, and away from the agonies of the 
cold shower The Amoaeba appeared very 
boyish. His pink-complexioned face was 
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even ludicrously infantile, as the faces of 
very fat men are apt tobe. Gresham made 
the mental note that Nelson appeared 
five years younger than he and was proba- 
bly five years older. 

The matter of age, however, was merel 
one of the baffling impressions with whic 
Gresham had to cope in the brief seconds 
of his self-introduction, for, one after an- 
other, in lightning succession, the man 
himself destroyed every single illusion 
which Gresham had formed of him, either 
in the ridiculous moments in the showers 
or in Dora's brief references to his profes- 
sional character. 

For, when clothed and in his right mind, 
one did not havetostudy Nelsonaninstant 
to be aware of a very unusual personality, 
one all the more impressive, in fact, b 
reason of the tremendous physical handi- 
caps through which it had to display it- 
self. From the minute that he spoke 
Gresham was startlingly conscious of a 
perfect gentleman in both the social and 
the spiritual senses of the word, and a man 
of strength, delicacy, and worldly percep- 
tion. Indeed, in that very second Gresh- 
am caught his first glimpse of what he was 
to learn more thoroughly later on—that 
under the absurd, grotesque figure of 
Hugo Nelson flowed a profound and noble 
soul. 

“My name is Gresham,” began the vis- 
itor, already rather nonplused. “I ama 
member of this club.” 

He might have been extremely at a loss 
to know how to continue, but his host 
saved him the immediate necessity. 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Gresham," he replied. 
"] have seen you frequently—in the 


baths." And they both laughed. 
NELSON spoke in that throaty tenor 


which is frequently the inheritance of 
fat men. It was not effeminate, not fal- 
setto. It had, rather, the quality of sleigh 
bells and in his case it was quite attractive, 
if only because it added one more novelty 
to a man of constant surprises. 

“Sit down, Mr. Gresham," he chimed, 
and picking up a huge arm chair, compan- 
ion to his own, he lifted it over the foot of 
the bed as if it had been a footstool. 

“Will you smoke?" 

He did not say “Do you smoke?" or 
* Have a cigar," as most men would have 
done. He hesitated just a second, as if 
waiting to leave the matter entirely to 
Gresham's finer sensibilities but poised to 
leap the minute they were expressed. It 
was an attitude perfectly balanced be- 
tween stiff formality and effusive hospital- 
ity, avoiding both. 

Gresham would smoke, as a matter of 
fact, and his host produced a box of cigars 
which would have aroused the admiration 
of Michael Angelo. Long, faultless in 
their uniformity, exquisitely tapered, but 
squared to each other as they lay in the 
box, they had the color and the texture of 
the eyes of a fawn. 

Neither man spoke as the matches were 
lighted, for it was a minute of almost re- 
ligious hush, but after the first slow puff 
Gresham held his cigar away from him 
and looked at it reflectively, then turned 
to Nelson and smiled. The latter smiled 
in return, for he knew that Gresham had 
never smoked a cigar like that in his life 
and was perfectly willing to admit it. 
Yet it was a smile neither of triumph nor 
of deprecation. Over that cigar and the 


taste which had selected it the two men 
understood each other perfectly. Their 
social relation had become complete. 

Three more puffs on the cigar and 
Gresham found himself at absolute ease 
to state the object of his mission. 

"Mr. Nelson," he began, "I under- 
stand that you are acquainted with a little 
actress named Dora Middleman." 

It was rather a bald way of beginning a 
conversation between gentlemen. It was, 
in fact, rather a rude one, for Gresham 
had gathered enough from Dora's few 
words regarding Nelson to assume that 
her relations with him had partaken of 
more than professional interest. Indeed, 
just how bald and how rude his words 
would sound he did not realize until it was 
too late to recall them. 


ET if Gresham had not already con- 

ceived an instinctive respect for his odd 
host he would most certainly have done it 
now, at the way in which the latter re- 
ceived his statement. His expression on 
the instant displayed the fact that Gresh- 
am's fear had been more than correct— 
that his visitor had stumbled into some 
relation into which it would have been 
more delicate not to inquire; but his atti- 
tude was one to command trust and ad- 
miration. He did not, on the one hand, 
assume that defiant, searching, non-com- 
mittal stare which most men of the world 
would have assumed in such case, nor did 
he, on the other hand, affect a sham dig- 
nity. His face admitted perfectly that 
Dora had assumed a place in his life; there 
was even a frank joy at the introduction 
of a name which pleased while it hurt; but 
there was also a vague trace of pain or, 
better, weariness. His words were simple 
enough. 

“Yes,” he replied; *I know Miss Mid- 
dleman." 

His expression, however, had told the 
real story, and Gresham felt that he owed 
a frank explanation. 

“I can tell you at once why I asked,” he 
began. “I don't know much about the 
theatrical game. In fact, I don't know 
anything; but I heard Miss Middleman 
sing last week in those old-fashioned songs 
at lrentini's and I thought it one of the 
most artistic performances I had ever 
seen. As it happened I met her that same 
night—" 

Gresham smiled as he said this. “It 
really was accident," he explained, and 
Nelson smiled too. 

“ And the long and short of it was," con- 
tinued Gresham in that truly boyish sin- 
cerity which he always displayed when he 
had half a chance, “the long and the short 
of it was that we became very good friends. 
'To be wholly frank, I don't know just 
what the nature of my interest is, but I 
believe very sincerely that she has a faint 
spark of genius. At least, she has a really 
marvelous personality, and if there is any- 
thing that I can do to help her succeed I 
want to do it." 

As he told his story, Nelson sat watch- 
ing him attentively, following almost 
with his own the very expressions on the 
other man’s face. His silence was the si- 
lence of sympathy and of comprehension, 
yet, curiously, all the time that Nelson 
watched him Gresham had an odd feeling 
that his sympathy was entirely with him, 
with Gresham, and neither with Dora nor 
with himself. It was as if he had one 


damning fact which would come to light 
very soon, and from his knowledge of the 
world and the current stories of stage peo- 
ple Gresham could guess only too well 
what that fact might be. He was not in a 
position to combat it and he felt his con- 
fession dragging. He was feeling already 
that fear of being a fool in the eyes of an 
older man of the world. 

“I came to you,” he said at last, “‘ be- 
cause Miss Middleman spoke of you to- 


night." 

Nelson looked up with mild inquiry, but 
he said nothing and Gresham went on. 

“Thad asked her,” he explained, “ about 
those old-fashioned songs and the old- 
fashioned costumes, and she said that she 
got the idea from you. Then by sheer 
chance I found that you were in the club, 
and came up to see you.” 

He had ended his confession weakly, 
almost childishly; but he did not see just 
how to go on, and he waited for the other 
man to speak. The latter, however, sat 
watching the curling smoke from his cigar, 
dreamingly, almost sadly, and in the awk- 
ward silence there came to Gresham a cold, 
nervous shame as it dawned on him more 
and more what an absolute stranger this 
was to whom he was baring his heart. Yet 
even in spite of this he could not feel 
sorry. He could not lose that instantane- 
ous faith which he had formed in the queer 
fat man, and he waited almost wistfully 
for a reply. 

Nelson, indeed, seemed almost on the 
peint of taking up Gresham's story where 

e had left it off, but with rather an effort 
he appeared to force himself into a colder 
attitude. 

“And just what was it that you wanted 


to ask me?" he inquired, not unkindly but 


with a certain natural reserve. 


"THERE were a great many things that 
Gresham wanted to ask him, but only 
one which he had the right to ask. 

“I had gathered,” he explained, “that 
are you appreciated the same possi- 

ilities in Miss Middleman that I did— 
the same possibilities to do something 
fairly big in this world—and I came to you 
because I thought that we might find some 
way, between us, to help her.” 

Nelson nodded slowly, and as he replied 
his voice lost some of its reserve, but still 
held its caution. 

“And may I ask whether you have seen 
a great deal of Miss Middleman?” 

The confession which he was forced to 
make was a revelation even to Gresham. 

“I have seen her just twice,” he replied. 
“I mean just twice to talk to, but we have 
become fairly intimate. She has told me a 
great many things.” 

Before his next question Nelson seemed 
to pause interminably. He flicked the 
ashes from his cigar, drew on it slowly and 
thoughtfully, seemed about to speak, then 
drew on his cigar again. Yet when he did 
ask the question it came with paralyzing 
calmness: 

“ And did she tell you that she was my 
wife?” 

He asked the question as neither melo- 
drama nor threat. He asked it simply to 
get at the facts, as a doctor might ask it 
of one of his patients. His attitude seemed 
to say that she might have told him or she 
might not, but Gresham’s own mind fur- 
nished all the melodrama which was 
needed. 


Between Two Worlds, by PH1Ltip CURTISS 


For of all the suspicions which he had 
held, this was the only one which had not 
occurred to him, and each possibility of 
the situation crowded into his brain only 
to be pushed out on the instant by anoth- 
er. He felt sorrow and keen disappoint- 
ment; he felt anger, returning cynicism, 
and deep disgust; but more than all he felt 
utterly and burningly ridiculous. That 
was the one thought that possessed him 
most—the ridiculousness of the childish 
romance which he had cooked up at Over- 
brook, the ridiculousness with which he 
must have appeared in Dora's eyes when 
she had caught him in the suspicion that 
she wanted to marry him, and, most of all, 
the ridiculousness of his present position 
before Nelson, on whose sympathy, to be 
sure, he relied but who was, after all, a 
man of the world and an old hand at the 
theatrical business. He must have seen 
one young fool after another in just the 
same róle. And Gresham had no desire to 
be a young fool. 

If that, however, were the impression 
in Nelson's mind he gave no sign of it. 
The surprise and the shame on Gresham's 
face were patent enough, but his compan- 
ion did not even smile. He waited pa- 
tiently for Gresham's reply as if the latter 
Sd be of interest, but only an academic 
interest. 

“ No, she did not tell me that,” Gresh- 
am murmured. “I had not the slightest 
suspicion of it.” 

Oddly enough, Nelson’s expression was 
rather relieved, and he continued in the 
same quiet tones, but with a certain hard- 
ness: 

“When I asked you that I meant it, lit- 
erally. Dora Middleman ceased to be my 
wife less than a month ago. I wondered 
whether she still claimed to be. I am glad 
to know that she does not." 

And this again he said in a way that 
made it appear as if Dora's own point of 
view were the only one of which he was 
thinking, and that he was rather relieved 
at her honesty in the matter. 

Yet if his first statement had thrown 
Gresham into a whirlwind of emotions his 
second hardly relieved him. It left the 
poor fellow flat. For once he had ceased to 
analyze or foretell. 


à OF COURSE you understand,” he 
said, "that I had no idea I was 
lunging into your personal affairs when 
| came here to-night. I supposed that you 
were merely acquaintances.” 

Nelson’s gesture set him as much at ease 
as he could be set for some time to come. 

“Oh, I understand that perfectly,” he 
replied. “And I appreciate your motives.” 

He paused a long time before speaking 
again, and Gresham had become reticent 
about volunteering any more statements. 
It was Nelson at last who broke the silence. 

* Mr. Gresham,” he said, “ I realize that 
I have made you very uncomfortable about 
this and, having told you as much as I 
have, I think that I owe it to you to tell 
something more, if you care to hear it." 

* Why, of course," replied Gresham; 
* but I don't wish to muddle things up any 
worse than I have." 

“Oh, it's not that,” replied the fat man; 
“not that at all.” 

He paused to light another cigar, al- 
though the first was not half gone, and 
stared at it as if choosing his words very 
mathematically. 


“Of course, I don't know just what 
your position toward Miss Middleman 
is,” he said slowly. “You say that you 
don't know yourself; but you are a mem- 
ber of this club, Mr. Gresham, and you 
spoke to me very frankly and sincerely. 
Perhaps I had better come to the point at 
once. Dora Middleman was never my 
wife except in name." 

He said it as simply and as delicately as 
the thing could be said, but such a state- 
ment would naturally leave an awkward 
silence between the two men. Gresham 
would have liked to make some response, 
if only for the confidence which had been 
reposed in him, but he could find no words 
to suit him and, beside that, the statement 
had aroused in him a queer twinge of un- 
grateful joy. He only hoped that his face 
did not express it at the expense of the 
other man, for the latter was now gazing 
at his cigar with a sadness which was only 
too evident. For not until then did Gresh- 
am realize that Nelson's apparent calm- 
ness had been merely magnificent self-con- 
trol, for now, either at the thought of what 
he had said, or of some memory which it 
aroused, the corners of his mouth had 
sunk, his eyes were shiny, and the gro- 
tesque folds of his poor fat face were 
drawn into an honest suffering. It was al- 
most with a physical effort that he threw 
it off at last. 

*Oh, what's the use?" he exclaimed 
suddenly with a forced grin. **Macklyn 
Arbuckle said it years ago: ‘Nobody loves 
a fat man!’” 


(GRESHAM was glad of the chance to 
smile with him, for Nelson had made 
it evident that he had passed his little 
crisis. He drew back into his friendly self- 
ossession and talked as if the affair were 
hardly his own. 

“And do you know, Gresham, that is 
really the whole story right there." 

He spoke as if the flood gates at last 
were open, but open not so much to con- 
fession as to a stream of mild reminiscence. 

“They talk about everyone having to 
carry his cross," he said musingly; "but I 
have sometimes wondered whether there 
is any cross in the world equal to two hun- 
dred and twenty-six pounds of ugly, flabby 
flesh. If you are blind or. lame everyone 
pities you and never speaks of it, but if 
you are fat they go out of their way to 
laugh at you. When you're a kid you are 
‘Fatty, for all the other kids to throw 
rocks at, and when you are old you are 
just a disgusting creature who makes ev- 
cryone shudder. I wonder if anyone ever 
thinks that a fat man can fall in love and 
suffer and have feelings, and dream of 
himself as a knight on a milk-white charg- 
er. Shucks, no! That’s the funniest thing 
of all. We're just put here on earth to sup- 
ply the low comedy. 

“Gresham,” he said suddenly, “did it 
occur to you as funny nehe that a 
cheap Western vaudeville manager was a 
member of this club?” 

For the second time that evening Gresh- 
am was obliged to lie valiantly. 

“Why, no!” he exclaimed with appar- 
ent frankness. 

“Well, let me tell you something,” said 
Nelson. “Twenty years ago—no, it must 
have been twenty-five—I came to New 
York on a cheap excursion. I was a kid 
selling newspapers in the streets of To- 
peka, Kansas, and I got that trip as a 
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prize for collecting the most coupons. I 
collected twenty-eight thousand three 


hundred and six. A lot of people bought 
them for me just because I was so fat. 
They thought it was a joke, but I thought 
that I had been elected President of the 
United States and I was just about the 
biggest boy west of the Mississippi. 

“Well, in some ways that trip was the 
greatest week of my life, but it was the 
same old story. The others hated to be 
seen on the streets with me. They didn't 
like to own that I was in the same party, 
and they seemed glad to have me slip off 
by myself. 


“ONE afternoon I was trudging up 
Fifth Avenue staring at the build- 
ings when suddenly I saw this one—with 
curtains hanging in the windows. I 
thought it was some millionaire’s house, 
and hung around waiting for the million- 
aire to come out. Pretty soon three or 
four young men in silk hats went in laugh- 
ing and joshing, and then three or four 
others in ordinary clothes came out. Then 
I thought they were probably giving a 
party there, so I hung around some more 
and watched more men go in and out. 
Usually a kid on the streets thinks that 
the man with the biggest watch chain is 
the best-dressed man, but somehow or 
other I was able to see that these were a 
kind of men I had never seen before— 
something in the way they looked and 
talked told me that at last I was seeing the 
real thing. 

“Then I began walking along the Fifth 
Avenue side, and pretty soon I saw a man 
sitting all by himself, with his feet up, 
looking out the window, and while I 
watched him a footman with little red 
striping along his vest came and offered 
tum a box of cigars and held a match for 

im. i 

“Well, at that I was sure that I had 
trapped Cornelius Vanderbilt himself in 
his hole, and I stood and watched him I 
don’t know how long. Then I wandered 
around by the entrance again, but the only 
prion who came out was one of the bell 

oys in buttons. 

"'Hello, Fatty, he says. 'Wacher 
lookin’ at?’ 

“T could have trimmed him easily with 
one hand, for I was always pretty strong, 
but he was a New York boy and I was 
kind of afraid of him and, besides, I want- 
ed to make friends. 

“** Say, whose house is that?’ I asked him. 

"'House?' he says. ‘That ain't no 
house. That's the Van Winkle Club.’ 

“Somehow or other I knew what a club 
was, for every time a New York man dies 
they have him in the Western papers as a 
‘Millionaire Clubman,’ and to me that 
club meant more than Brooklyn Bridge 
and the Statue of Liberty and all Broad- 
way put together. Í went and looked at 
that chap in the window again, and I must 
have stayed there till pretty near dark. I 
don't know just why it was, but it seemed 
to me that if I could sit there like that and 
have a footman light my cigar, and say 
‘Tom’ and * Dick’ and ‘ Bill’ to fellows like 
those I had seen at the door it would mean 
more to me than being king of England, 
and I never forgot it." 

Nelson paused, passed an ash tray to 
Gresham, and chuckled. 

“Thats an actual fact," he went on. 
“You know pretty nearly every man has 
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some funny thing that means success to 
him. Some think it’s an automobile, and 
in my business it is mostly champagne, 
but to me this club always meant the big. 
gest thing in the world. 

“Tt took me twenty years to get in,” 
Nelson went on, " but I did it at last, for 
it's my idea that you can get most any- 
thing—almost anything—if you turn over 
every stone to get it. I suppose if I had 
lived in New York I never could have done 
it, but about the non-resident members 
they don't inquire so much. It took an 
awful lot of waiting and an awful lot of 
wire-pulling, but I did it in the end." 


ADE with less honest frankness, the 

statement would have grated consid- 
erably on Gresham's ideas of club eti- 
quette, but as it was the story was almost 
pathetic. 

“I think that is very wonderful," sug- 
ested Gresham with real sincerity. '" And 
"m glad you did it.” 

Nelson, however, was shaking his head. 

“But that’s not what I was trying to 
get at," he interrupted. “It was just 
about three years ago that I made it; but, 
do you know, Gresham, that this is the 
very first time in those three years that 
one single member of this club has said 
more than 'Good morning' or 'Good 
evening,’ or has ever been in my room?" 

It was the old plaint of the outsider in 
the Eastern city and Gresham recognized 
it, but naturally it made him uncomfort- 
able. 

“I’m very sorry," he murmured. ‘I’m 
sure they didn’t mean it, but you know 
that’s New York.” 

Nelson, however, again interposed. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me,” he said 
heartily. “Don’t think that I'm hurt 
about it, because I’m not. I merely told 
you that to let you understand one reason 
why I am telling things that a man doesn’t 
usually tell to a stranger. 

“e » 4 

No," he went on, “I am not com- 
laining. A man can't buck the world as 
have done from the age of ten and not 
learn that it's a pretty simple game of give 
and take. I have no kicks coming. I have 
gotten what I wanted, and all I wanted 
was just to sit here in my room and smoke 
my cigar at the window, and realize that I 
am the same little kid who stood outside 
that window twenty-five years ago. 

“No, Gresham," he repeated, “I see 
things pretty straight, and I know just as 
well as you do that I am not the same 
kind of man as you chaps here. 

* Let me tell you," he went on in that 
same mild tone which was merciless only 
to himself. “My father was a Norwegian 
immigrant and my mother was a servant 
girl. I’m not ashamed to say that. I loved 
them as any man should love his father 
and mother, and they were honest and 
clean as the day was long; but they were 

lain people and uneducated people, and 
| didnt get anywhere until I saw it. You 
know you don't get anywhere until you 
see the bitter truth, even about yourself." 

Like most personal confessions, Nelson's 
would have made his listener decidedly 
uncomfortable had the speaker not chosen 
his man with unerring precision, but as it 
was Gresham was listening almost en- 
thralled, and with Nelson's last sentence 
he began to see the reason for the intimate 
nature of his remarks. 

* What I mean, Gresham," continued 


Nelson, “is that before we go on to tafk 
much about a girl who may mean a good 
deal to both of us I have got to tell you 
some pretty plain truths—about her, and 
about me, and, possibly, about you your-, 
self. 

“That is just how I want to talk of it,” 
replied Gresham quietly. 

Nelson followed him searchingly, then 
took up his story again, but in much more 
professional tones. 

“Well, then," he began, "I'll have to 
pore a few minutes more with my own 
tale. 

He leaned back and lighted another of 
the cigars which, apparently, he smoked 
incessantly, and then for a solid hour he 
talked without interruption, telling a story 
in which Gresham clung to every syllable. 
He had thought that he was a man of the 
world, that he had seen life, because he 
had gone to the edge and looked over, but 
now he saw life from the point of view of 
a man who had climbed from the bottom 
inch by inch and eaten and drunk and 
slept on every step. 

t began in a laborer’s hut in the Kansas 
wheat helds. It went to the streets and 
the dives and saloons of a Western town. 
It went through the public schools of a 
young community. It went to the treeless 
campus of a raw Western university 
where hundreds of immigrants’ sons were 
drawn by their honest and insatiable 
thirst for book knowledge, and where Nel- 
son himself had earned his education by 
selling tickets in a dime museum, by 
shifting the cards in a vaudeville house 
because his appearance brought out a 
laugh, by traveling with a freak show and 
a wheel of fortune, by working in a shoe 
shop, and by molding plates in a news- 
paper office. 

rom there it led by slow stages into the 
cheapest forms of entertaining the public 
—barn-storming “Tom shows" and “East 
Lynne." It was a tale of railroad junc- 
tions and shooting towns, of gamblers and 

romoters, of drunkards and honest men. 
t developed and widened like history it- 
self, and reached into unbelievable rami- 
fications. 


AS THE story drew toward its conclu- 
sion, first one well-known name and 
then another began to appear like far dis- 
tant landmarks on the prairie itself. Then 
the names grew more frequent, as the land- 
marks do when one approaches a city. 
The scenes shifted from obscure "tank 
towns" to Denver and Omaha, and then 
to Chicago and New York. 

With the shifting the names became 
bigger and more notable, and the opera- 
tions changed from wild-cat speculation 
to solid finance. At first the personages 
were ininstrels and prize-hghters and 
trick dancers and horse racers. Then they 
became theatrical managers and capital- 
ists and railroad men. 

“T had to raise forty thousand dollars 
on a bankrupt house," said Nelson at one 
pomi quite casually. “So I went to James 

. Murphy and I said to him, ' Now look 
here—’” 

But the days of bankrupt houses had 
been over long past, and the tale of the 
last few years was not one of dodging land- 
lords. It was a tale of solid development 
and keen combinations, of far-sighted in- 
stinct for the public taste, and, most 
amazing of all, a genuine ambition for all 


that was best and highest in dramatic art. 

For that was the really astounding note 
in Nelson’s whole story, that through it 
all, through grime and trickery, struggle 
and success, he had apparently sailed with 
the calm vision of an apostle. It was not 
that he modestly avoided saying so, but 
the simplicity with which he did say so. 
A hardened man of the world, he stated 
the ten commandments as the youngest 
boy in the club would have been ashamed 
to state them. 

“There was a lot of money in it,” he 
said of one deal; "but it was plain dis- 
honest, and I told them so.” 

He stated it as frankly as he would have 
stated that white was white. That he 
should deal with the world by any pre- 
cepts other than those which he had 
learned at his mother's knee had appar- 
ently never occurred to him. 

Nor was there hypocrisy or cant in his 
talk. He spoke of vice in its lowest forms 
as he would have spoken of cigars. He 
admitted all human frailty, and walked 
through it with clean hands and a sympa- 
thetic heart. 

"Why, I knew Wallace," he said of a 
now-famous manager, "when he didn't 
own a house of his own. He was a drunk- 
ard, and I told him so, but, a funny thing 
about him, he was absolutely straight 
with women.” 


HE tale had reached its conclusion 

chronologically before Dora’s name 
was even mentioned, but Nelson reverted 
to it in due order. 

“Well,” he began afresh, “it was about 
the time that the Morpheus started that 
I first knew Dora. She was a chorus girl 
in a show called ‘The Young Collegians, 
and a bum show it was, too. You can 
guess the kind—sheer steal from ‘The 
College Widow and two or three musical 
shows—old songs, old wheezes, rotten 
comedians, and | swear Dora must have 
been the only woman in the chorus under 
forty. 

“By the way,” he broke in. “Do you 
know how old Dora is?” 

Gresham faltered. 

“She looks eighteen, but I would have 
said that she was twenty-two.” 

f "No," replied Nelson, "she's twenty- 
six. 

He said it with a certain grim relent- 
lessness, but just why he did not explain. 

“Anyway,” he resumed, "how it all 
happened is not very important. You 
know, Gresham, the more I see of life, the 
more I believe in all the old stuff, and I 
guess this was nothing but love at first 
sight. 

“Of course, at first I thought I was just 
helping the poor kid out, but I guess it was 
more than that even from the start. 

“ You see, the show bust up in Spring- 
feld —Springheld, Illinois, —and we want- 
ed their routing, so I saw the last per- 
formance. Like all the rest of them Dora 
was stony-broke, and I lent her some 
money. Then I thought I would do better 
than that, and so I persuaded Hammer & 
Deal to give her a small part ina new show.” 

Gresham looked up with interest. 

“And that was her start?” 

Nelson smiled grimly. “No; that was 
her finish." 

"What do you mean?" Gresham asked 
it cautiously. 

"] mean that (Continued on page 77) 
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“Nelson,” she used to say, ‘‘I’ve ruined your life, but I'm not going to live off you” 
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FIRST studied the newspaper busi- 

ness by pouring hot lead into a stereo- 

type mold and manicuring the cog 

wheels of a couple of sextuple printing 

presses. This hope-inspiring stunt 
brought me in touch with the other de- 
partments, and when the circulation of- 
fice needed a rough-neck to keep the alley 
open for traffic they promptly seized upon 
me for the job. You mustn't get the idea 
that intelligence figured in this promo- 
tion. It was the extra four inches the 
good Lord had tacked onto my six feet 
of bones and hair that appealed to the 
circulation manager. He also thought 
they would appeal to the kids and team- 
sters. My predecessor was all but hanged 
in a disagreement with them. 

There was no chance for them to dis- 
agree with me, for my acquaintance with 
the English language hadn’t reached the 
point where I could be a party to a dis- 
agreement. In fact, I got along pretty 
well with them and would probably have 
kept the job to this day had it not been for 
a Swedish picnic that I reported for the 


paper. 

The picnic was on a Saturday. I began 
writing at dawn and continued until the 
following Monday noon. Such parts of 
my story as were used cuneate! in the 

aper verbatim. It was in thought and 
ee admirably suited to my journalistic 
training, and from that day on I became 
the busiest reporter on the staff. 

I wrote a sort of hybrid jargon of Swed- 
ish and English, thinking I was getting 
away with the real stuff. Everybody 
gave me advice, and the more advice I got 
the better the city editor liked my work. 
But he had neglected to tell the owner of 
the paper how] came to be one of his star 
reporters. The latter called me into his 
oflice one day, thinking I was a regular 
human being, and asked me how long I 
thought I could keep it up. Expecting 
that my views on the subject would de- 
termine my career as a newspaper writer, 
I stammered something about keeping up 
always; but the truth is I didn’t know 
what he meant. Then he wanted to know 
where I got my ideas and how I could 
think of the spelling and how I doped out 
my sentences, to which I replied that I 
was doing the best I knew how. 

That interview, while unproductive, 
perhaps, to the publisher, made a profound 
impression upon me. Spelling, for in- 
stance—I hadn't thought of that. I had 
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On an onyx table lay a gold-handled paper cutter. 


been so busy I didn't have the time to 
compare my stuff with that of the other 
reporters after it appeared in print. When 
I came to, I looked it over. There was 
certainly something wrong with it. It 
looked sick. Then I made some private 
investigations and found that I wasn't a 
regular reporter, after all. I was a bur- 
lesque artist of the first water. I couldn't 
see it that way. I felt that I had been 
played for a fool. The circulation man- 
ager had made me promise to come back 
to the alley when I got tired of reporting, 
and I reported back the day after my in- 
terview with the publisher. 

I was just in the act of taking undue 
vengeance on an obstreperous Irish team- 
ster when the city editor came down to 
inform me that he had an assignment for 
me that had to be covered right away and 
had no one else to send. He said some- 
thing about Sarah Bernhardt being in 
town, and for me to get an interview from 
her on the stabbing scene in “La Tosca." 
Well, I wasn't so mad at the job but what 
I'd help out the city editor, who had al- 
ways been my friend. But I was too 
proud to ask who Sarah was, and as for 
"La Tosca," the only answer was an old 


In less time 
than it took to reach for it the woman had changed into a demon 


race horse owned by a broken-down sport 
in Crookston, Minnesota, and if Sarah 
had taken a notion to stab that animal 
she ought to have a medal from the hu- 
mane society. Atall events she held forth 
in her private car, the city editor said, and 
it was up to me to get that interview. 


I WAS always conscious of not owning a 
dress suit. My well-meaning associates 
dwelt on this subject until jg onom to 
think that if a dress suit was the only 
thing that stood between me and jour- 
nalistic fame I would get one, hit or miss. 
I don't know now whether that dress suit 
hit or missed, but it was largely responsi- 
ble for the loss of a perfectly good alley 
policeman. 

I had procured it at the kind of a shop 
usually presided over by prototypes of 
Dave Warfeld’s auctioneer. It cost orig- 
inally ten dollars, but I got it for half the 
price because it fit me so well. At that, 
after I had recast the thing, I had enough 
cloth left from fore ’n’ aft to make a 
mackintosh for a teamster. It was old 
enough and large enough to become an 
antediluvian giant. I have never been 
able to figure out what kind of a human 
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being occupied it originally, unless it was 
Lew Dockstader. I say “occupied” ad- 
visedly, but that’s what I mean. The 
trousers were a foot too short. The tails 
of the coat reached almost to the ground 
and the clawhammers dangled below m 
knees. The lapels were large and pointed, 
so that when the wind blew, which it did 
on my retreat from Mme. Bernhardt’s 
car, I looked like a giant centipede. 

Madame Bernhardt blew into our town, 
just too late for the evening papers, on a 

itterly cold February afternoon. Some- 
one had told me it was all right to wear 
my dress suit any time after dark, and I 
concluded by the time I got it on and got 
started for the Madame it would be dark 
enough to get away with it. 

Besides that suit I owned in fee simple, 
for gala occasions, a pair of patent leather 
shoes, much too small; a soft, white 
negligee shirt, formerly the property of a 

rinter in Crookston, and a large flowing 
Black necktie, such as only artists are per- 
mitted to wear around their necks and 
little girls in their hair. The most prac- 
tical part of the outfit was a pair of high 
overshoes which had seen considerable 
service in the timber. On top of these I 
had tied a pair of gray spats, which an 
English Hebrew had given me for guiding 
him around in the woods. 

My one and only overcoat was a huge 
mass of bearskin and reached nearly to 
the ground. I also had a one-piece cap of 
the same material. Except for the spats, 
I might have passed for an Eskimo or a 
Laplander. 

lease understand, I was at no time 
satisfied that this combination was strictly 
according to the pictures I had seen on the 
fashion plates. But it wasn't dark enough, 
and much too cold, to parade through a 
lot of railroad yards in an after-dinner 
outfit, so I took the chance of planting 
the overcoat somewhere near or under the 
Madame's car while I found out what she 
had against La Tosca. 


I HAVE never been able to classify the 
surprises that came to me on this mem- 
orable event; but the first one nearly 
cleaned me of any desire to meet the 
Madame. On the side of her car, in let- 
ters half a foot high, were painted the 
words *La Tosca." It impressed me with 
one of two alternatives—my own unfit- 
ness for the job I had tackled, or the 
woman's nerve in riding around in a car 
belonging to someone she had killed. I 
was on the verge of boarding a passing 
freight when a queer looking little man 
appeared on the steps. I take it he was 
some sort of major-domo or chief ad- 
ministmator of the Madame's comforts, 
for he seemed quite at home until he got 
a good look at me. But he made the mis- 
take of going too far from home, because 
in our simultaneous dash for the step I 
got there first. 

“Yu belong in har?” I asked, blocking 
the entrance. 

The Frenchman made a few passes into 
the air and ran around the rear end of 
the car like a frightened cat. I crossed 
the platform and stopped him on the other 
side. We seesawed to and fro for a brief 
spell like a couple of wrestlers looking for 
a good hold. 

* I] faut que j'entre, m’sieu’; oh, il faut 

ue j'entre, ple-ese, m’sieu’.” I didn't 
Eno what it meant but it sounded like 


a hysterical woman pleading with a bur- 
glar to take the diamonds but spare the 
child. 

“Vhal, don’ get so exited, Aye en't go- 
in' tu hurt yu. Aye yust vhant a speach 
vhit Mrs. Bernhardt." 

* Ah, m'sieu, me no comprehen' Ingliss, 
please I must in." 

* Yu kan go in vhen yu tak me along." 

During the chatter that followed I 
made a heroic effort to live up to that 
dress suit. The little Frenchman couldn't 
speak a word of English, in which short- 
coming he had nothing on me. By a 
series of signs and gestures and after pro- 
ducing a copy of the paper I represented, 
I finally convinced him I had a right to 
know why the Madame had croaked La 
Tosca. Daning the confab I took pains 
to remove my bearskin overcoat, and, 
whether from sheer fright or because he 
wanted to give the Madame a treat, I 
don’t know, he stepped politely aside and 
bowed me into the reception-room. 


THE Madame’s right-hand bower or 
charge d' affaires, or whatever you would 
call him, had disappeared between a pair 
of pale blue portiéres and left me balanc- 
ing on a gold-trimmed contrivance that 
was neither safe nor comfortable. Which- 
ever way I looked was a cheval or pier 
glass that insisted on mocking me from 
every angle. In the perspective my suit 
took on an altogether different appear- 
ance. Heretofore I had seen it only on 
the instalment plan, my own mirror 
being about the size of this page. I had 
hesitated about using that shirt—it looked 
too much like a nightshirt. But the tie 
helped to cover it up—it was large and 
spread out like a hair ribbon. 
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Everything in the room was pale blue: 
the curtains, carpets, portières, upholster- 
ing and such portions of the woodwork as 
were not trimmed in gold were pale blue. 
A dim, pale blue light shown out from 
somewhere, clashing mildly with the last 
rays of daylight which penetrated through 
the windows. As I looked into the yards 
I envied the loose and careless existence 
of the brakies and switchmen who were 
playing checkers with the freight cars. A 
switch engine stopped for an instant 
alongside of the car. The engineer called 
the freman to the window. Both of them 
looked at me and grinned. 


MUST have got up. I remember stand- 

ing with a half-Nelson on my overcoat 
and a hammerlock on a little white hand 
that couldn’t have stabbed a toy balloon. 
Surely, I thought, someone must have 
given the city editor a bum “‘steer,” for 
how the woman before me could have dis- 
patched La Tosca seemed a physical and 
philosophical impossibility. But I was 
there to find out—and I did. 

“Ar yu Mrs. Bernhardt ?" I asked, for- 
getting to let go of her hand. 

In reply she threw seven different kinds 
of hysterics, and in the course of five min- 
utes taught me more about accuracy in 
the use of names and titles than all the 
city editors I have worked under since. 
All I got was Madame." She made me 
repeat it ten times at least. It was “Ma- 
dame" and nothing else. 

“Vhal, Maddam, den," I broke in when 
I thought I had had enough, *Aye ben 
a rapporter on de pepper an' de citti edi- 
ter vhant to know—" 

“Parlez-vous francais, monsieur?" 

I had to play a blank. It was too new 
for me. 

“Français, francais, FRENCH,” 
and after that something that 
ended with “idiot.” I informed 
the Madame I couldn’t speak 
French butthat Icould go somein 
Swedish, and quoted a couple of 
bars of the best fatherland stuff 
you ever (Continued on page 86) 


Oscar—all dressed up like Mrs. As- 
tor’s horse—reports to his city edi- 
tor, ready tocall on the Divine Sarah 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Showed Initiative and Got a Raise 


Foreman of the wagon drivers for the New York “World.” 
and before the staff of the “Evening World" had ‘‘showed up” at the office a big piece of news broke. 


TOM CLARK 


asking anybody, gathered in a few printers and pressmen and got out an *''extra." 


R. DON SETTZ is the business 

manager of the New York 

“World.” 

He tells this piece of history, 

but he says it is not his story, 
not autobiographic, but belongs to another 
man. You will see that the other man is 
the hero, if you like; but, nevertheless, the 
more you look at it the bigger does Mr. 
Seitz figure in it. The talk had turned on 
system, and this is the tale he told: 


System—we have a system, we think 
we have, and we think the proof of a sys- 
tem is in the results. 

But the chap who came to me out of the 
West the other day to ask about our sys- 
tem did not seem satisfied nor gratified 
with my account of it. He came from a 
Chicago paper and he wanted to arrange 
such a systematic brand of efficiency that 
his paper could run itself at a pinch. 

"Now," said he, when I encouraged 
him to fire ahead with his questions, “how 
would you go to work to get out an extra?" 
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“ Good question," I told him, “for I can 
tell you the story of an extra that will 
show youa lot about a newspaper running 
itself." 

And then I told him the story of Tom 
Clark'sextra. Clark is the inside foreman 
of the wagon drivers, those fellows who 
are given to outraging the public, and 
smashing traffic regulations, and hurting 
policemen’s feelings variously, because 
they’ve got to get where they are going 
with their papers. They’re not pacifists, 
and Clark is a pleasant-faced, muscular, 
two-fisted Irishman who has to have 
plenty of initiative and authority to hold 
down his job. 

It was about seven o'clock on a Friday 
evening, and our shop was as near asleep 
as it ever gets to be. Clark, I regret to 
say, had gone across the street to get a 
drink. While he had his foot on.the rail he 
saw a piece of news come out of the ticker. 
No, I can't tell you this minute what the 
news was, I'll have to look that up, that's 
not important anyhow; the thing was that 


One night after the ‘‘Morning World" had gone to press 


Clark, without 
A raise in salary was his reward 


it was news, and that Clark knew it was 
news. Nobody on Park Row knows what 
news is better than those wagon drivers 
and their foreman; and when it comes to 
telling what it will do to the circulation 
their opinion is worth more than any 
managing editor's. Why, when something 
fresh breaks for the later editions and the 
drivers telephone in for extra copies, two 
hundred or eight hundred or fifteen hun- 
dred, as the case may be, they hit the num- 
ber of increased sales with an exactitude 
that's like second-sight. I used to ques- 
tion them about it, but they don't know 
how they know what they know, and if 
they tried to reason about it they'd be like 
that centipede who was asked which leg 
came after which; you know that raised 
her mind to such a pitch she lay distracted 
in a ditch considering how to run. 

Clark didn't consider when he saw the 
ticker; he jumped. The stereotyper was 
in there getting a drink, too; and Clark 
grabbed him and raced back to the build- 


ing. He sent out hurry calls all over the 


Interesting People 
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place, and up in the editorial rooms found a 
couple of reporters finishing a poker game. 
He put them wise and set them to work. 

Fortunately at this time there was an 
abominable nuisance of a feud between 
the day and night pressmen; neither gang 
would take its own plates off the presses; 
each crowded that job on the enemy. So 
now there were plates of the “Evening 
World" right where they would do most 
good. Clark's emissaries dug up a trio of 
pressmen at adjacent gin mills. I don't 
want to give a false impression of the 
drinking habits of the “ World" office, but 
at that hour our total abstainers were 
home. Friday is pay day and a tendency 
to conviviality was all that was keeping 
anybody around. Meanwhile, everybody 
Clark netted was taking Clark's orders 
without any back talk. The stereotyper 
was up-stairs warming up his steam-plate 


and preparing to nail a full day's pay by 
twenty minutes' work. 

The result of all this enterprising coóp- 
eration was that in something more than 
half an hour after the ticker told its tale 
the "Evening World" extra was on the 
street with it, while not another paper in 
New York printed that news before the 
next morning. Yes, and Clark had some- 
how clucked home a little bunch of his own 
ruffians so that the wagons started as soon 
as the presses stopped. 

I ran rapidly over this triumph of our 
system to my visitor, and paused for ap- 
plause. Do you suppose I got it? 

“What did you do to them?" he asks 
gravely, puzzled, but keen to study meth- 
ods of discipline if he can't get anything 
else out of me. But whence said every 
man jack concerned got an extra week’s 
salary and that Clark’s pay was raised 


first five and then ten dollars a week, wh 
the systematic lad just took himself off, 
fairly scandalized. It was sad to him to 
find out that a prosperity he had supposed 
was the outcome of order and wisdom, and 
so testifed to the propriety of the uni- 
verse, was nothing more than the unde- 
served luck of a bunch of happy-go-lucky 
near-lunatics. He left without another 
question, though now that I had given 
him an illustration I was ready to tell him 
about a system I have been studying ever 
since I first got hold of the fact that this 
world is run by folks—just plain folks. 

If God had wanted us to breed machines 
He certainly would have started on a dif- 
ferent set of plans and specifications. 


Research uncovered that the famous 
extra told of the death of King Edward. 
VIOLA ROSEBORO 


Why Not Pay Yourself an Income Tax? 


ILLIAM H. OSBORN, of 

Greensboro, North Caro- 

lina, paid his income tax 

the other day to William 

H. Osborn, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. : 

The law prohibits telling how much he 
paid. The amount was not the largest re- 
ceived by the Government, but it was 
well above the average. Colonel Osborn— 
everybody calls him “colonel,” by cour- 
tesy—finds his numerous investments 

ielding a satisfactory return. 

Although the Federal law has been in 
force only two years, paying an income 
tax brought no new sensation to Colonel 
Osborn. He has been paying one for 
nearly forty years—not to the Govern- 
ment, but to himself. To this system of 
saving, adopted long before he ever 
dreamed of becoming the official in Wash- 
ington who was to have direct charge of 
putting in running order the Federal in- 
come tax law, he attributes the fact that 
he possesses enough worldly goods to re- 
quire a government assessment on his in- 
come. 

Colonel Osborn, at his desk in the 
'Treasury Department, not long ago 
pressed the electric buzzer calling the 
negro messenger. 

“William,” he said, "I've got to pay 
five hundred dollars to-morrow on some 
land down in North Carolina. How about 
the money?" 

'The negro reflected. His face bright- 
ened. 

“Seems to me, Colonel Osborn,” he 
ventured, “that there savin's account 
"bout hits that figure." 

Colonel Osborn fished a bank book out 
of his desk. The balance credited was 
$511.65, deposited in sums of less than 
$15 in a year and a half. 

This money came by saving pennies, 
nickels, dimes and quarters which Colonel 
Osborn found in his pockets on reaching 
his office every morning. He habitually 
slipped the money into a small metal sav- 
ings bank in his det. 

Colonel Osborn didn't have to save pen- 
nies and dimes to get the five hundred 
dollars. He had plenty of other funds. 
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WILLIAM H. OSBORN 


Those who pay an income tax pay it to Osborn, for he is United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Colonel Osborn also has practical suggestions about saving money which 


are reported in the article accompanying this picture. 


He practices what he preaches— 


for he has accumulated a good deal of property by being careful about small sums 


But it happened that the savings account 
was most convenient at the time. 

This savings bank habit Colonel Osborn 
has had since he was seventeen years old. 
Then he put his extra money into a cigar 


box. He progressed with the times, how- 
ever, and now he uses a small metal bank 
such as are supplied by banking institu- 
tions which maintain savings depart- 
ments. This particular bank holds fifteen 
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dollars in pennies, nickels, dimes and quar- 
ters, and William, the messenger, is its 
proud custodian. 

William keeps his eye on the filling proc- 
ess, and, when it is evident the bank will 
hold very little more, he deposits its con- 
tents. 

The savings bank is only one of the 
channels through which Colonel Osborn 
pays himself an income tax. Systematic 
accumulation of earnings is second nature 
to this short-statured, ruddy and active 
Southern gentleman, who works for the 
love of working, although he is sixty years 
old, a time in life when most men want to 
retire. His returns come from numerous 
sources, for Colonel Osborn is a success- 
ful planter and trader, a landowner, presi- 
dent of the Keeley Institute at Greens- 
boro, an office holder and a manufacturer, 
interested, among other things, in making 
buggies and bricks. Just so rapidly as his 
returns accumulate he reinvests them in 
new enterprises. 

Colonel Osborn not only practices sav- 
ing; he preaches it. Frequently he starts 
savings accounts for babies down in 
North Carolina with a first deposit of five 
dollars from his own check book. Small 


urchins to whom he takes a fancy have 
accounts started in the same manner. 
Not long ago a boy who began saving in 
this way reported he had nearly one thou- 
sand dollars to his credit. 

On these occasions Colonel Osborn in- 
variably gives a little lecture on the value 
of saving, systematically pro-rated on re- 
ceipts, in just the same way as the Federal 
income tax law operates. 

“ People get rich in two ways," he says. 
“The minority through skill and success 
in investments and trading; the majority 
through systematic saving of small sums. 
Iknow a man who just before he was to be 
married twenty years ago lost all he had, 
and went eleven thousand dollars in debt 
on a business deal. He gave his intended 
bride a chance to release herself. 

**] think you can get on your feet 
again,’ she told him. ‘I’m willing to take 
a chance.’ 

“<All right,’ he said; ‘get into the boat 
with me.’ 

“And they were married. 

“The bride got a cigar box and cut a 
hole in the top of the lid. She called it her 
‘furniture box,’ and into it went all the 
dimes and quarters she didn't really need. 


Soon she had enough to furnish a home. 

* But she didn't quit saving. She kept 
right on until she had $2,000. With this 
she bought a piece of land, which she later 
sold for $3,000. The fund kept growing, 
and she kept making more investments, 
never touching the money for any other 
purpose. To-day she has in her own name 
money and property valued at upward 
of $40,000. 

*] know of many more cases just like 
that. It's a law of business that invari- 
ably succeeds. 

“My advice to every young man is to 
start a savings fund and put into it a defi- 
nite part of what he makes. When the to- 
tal runs to five hundred dollars or more he 
should invest it in something which brings 
more interest than he can get from a sav- 
ings bank, yet is safe. If he keeps on in 
this way, he will be independent when he 
gets old enough to quit work. 

“By saving I do not mean stinginess. 
Money ordinarily spent thoughtlessly and 


„recklessly may be saved. Any young man 


can accumulate money by adopting the 
principle of the Federal income tax—so 
much tax on so much income." 

DONALD MACGREGOR 


From $5 a Day to $100,000 a Year 


ITH a corps of efficient 

aids, and coming hither to 

attend the New York open- 

ing for his million-dollar 

film spectacle, Thomas H. 
Ince at this writing is traveling in palatial 
style from Los Angeles, California, to a 
New York that will greet him like a re- 
turning conqueror. 

How different was the Ince reception 
when but a few years ago he pleaded in 
vain for recognition! But let us recite the 
story of Ince of Inceville and Culver City. 

One of the most amazing developments 
in the growth of moving picture plays is 
the almost unbelievable change of status 
created for the few actors who defied the 
theatrical powers by seeking a haven in the 
film studio in the infancy of the “movies.” 

Among the very first was Thomas H. 
Ince, son of one of the patriarchs of the 
stage. The elder Ince was so disheartened 
by the precarious conditions in theater- 
dom that he opened an agency in a build- 
ing adjoining the Broadway Theater. 
Here he not only supplied players to the- 
atrical managers and producers but con- 
ducted a school of acting. 

Despite the advantages of being brought 
up in such an environment, Thomas H. 
Ince passed through all of the vicissitudes 
which had induced his father to abandon 
the struggle. In 1910, just before Ince 
found himself an engagement as an *'ex- 
tra" in a small Western film concern, he 
had emerged from a stranded vaudeville 
company with not a dollar in his posses- 
sion, and without a place of shelter for his 
wife and baby. 

It was about the same time that D. W. 
Griffith, now Ince's associate director of 
the Triangle Film Corporation, entered 
the field in New York, under quite similar 
circumstances, save that Ince was paid 
five dollars a day at the outset, while 


Griffith himself was glad to accept three 
dollars a day. 

What the conditions were in Filmdom 
in 1910 is indicated by the fact that Ince 
was one of the very few actors with the 
courage to give his own name. The major- 
ity, fearing the blacklist from the powers 
who control the spoken drama, used ficti- 
tious names, not dreaming that the day 
was near when Bernhardt, Mrs. Fiske and 
Geraldine Farrar would act before the 
screen without the least loss of prestige. 

Ince himself gave not a thought to the 
consequences. He felt that he had little 
to lose, and when he was offered sixty dol- 
lars a week to direct in another studio, he 
believed that he had attained a goal. He 
did not like to quit the primitive film con- 
cern which gave him his start, but he saw 
no future there. 

It was just six years ago when Ince ar- 
rived in California to join the New York 
Motion Picture Company, one of the first 
independent producers of film plays. The 
heads of this company, now multimil- 
lionaires, had none too much money when 
Ince came to their fold; but it is to their 
credit that they gave Ince absolute au- 
thority from theoutset, and confined them- 
selves to the business end of the game. 

Now Ince is a magnate with interests so 
colossal that the publication of his earn- 
ings are mere guesswork. About a year 
ago he reluctantly stated that his income 
was about one hundred thousand dollars a 
year, but in the past year he has vastly ex- 
panded in every direction. 

But the Ince who presides over the film 
city called Inceville is yet the same dy- 
namic force in shirt sleeves that came to 
Movieland in 1910to revolutionize the pro- 
duction of films. The amazing stories of 
“Tom” Ince’s meteoric rise to fame and 
affluence first influenced prominent stage 
folk to stampede the studios. 


After Ince converted what was called 
"Miller's 101 Ranch" (a Wild West ex- 
hibit) into a gold-producing motion pic- 
ture plant, and began to release Wild West 
thrillers for the screen, he had to teach 
cowboys and Indians how to act. To-day 
he would not exchange some of these pro- 
tégés for a choice of the most celebrated 
stars of the speaking stage. 

Nevertheless, Ince was one of the very 
first to insist on experienced actors. One 
day Bob Hilliard met him in Los Angeles. 
Bob had known Ince as a child actor, and 
had heard much of his achievements, but 
he appeared almost offended when Ince 
suggested that Bob himself capitulate to 
the camera. i 

Hilliard is one of the few actors who 
still hold out. In fact, the handsome stage 
star regards the film as the guillotine of 
the spoken drama. Still, when Ince in- 
vited him to write his own contract, say- 
ing that he would pay first and count af- 
terward, Bob was tempted. “I will think 
it over,” he said; but it so happened that 
Hilliard a few days later was wedded to a 
brewer’s daughter possessing millions. 

It was quite the same with Billie Burke, 
now intrenched at Inceville. Ince had 
made up his mind to sign the Frohman 
star, provided money would induce her. 
Like Ince, Miss Burke became famous al- 
most overnight, and was enjoying the sen- 
sation of finding a four-figure check in 
her weekly pay envelope. 

When Ince offered forty thousand dol- 
lars for one month's effort on her part in 
the vacation season there was no sign of 
acceptance. Not until she gazed upon the 
spectacle of Ince directing a massive film 
production, and had become a daily vis- 
itor at Inceville, did she commence to lis- 
ten. Even then there were the Frohman 
interests to pacify, and the consent of 
Florenz Ziegfeld was essential. 


a few years ago. 


Ince did not worry much about such 
obstacles, though he did undertake to em- 
hasize the fact that not only would Miss 
Burke return to the stage a better actress 
after her film entourage, he that she would 
find her public immeasurably increased 
through a desire on the part of patrons of 
the movies to see her act on the stage. 
Perhaps this argument won the day for 


In 1910 he was working for $5 a day. 


THOMAS H. INCE 


One of those who saw the future in the movies, and took advantage of the opportunities that abounded 


Ince—certainly it did win Billie Burke, for 
she signed with Ince despite the ultimatum 
oued by the Frohman interests that, auto- 
matically with her plunge into the movies, 
her former contract would cease to exist. 

But now comes the report that upon ma- 
ture deliberation the successors to Charles 
Frohman åre impressed with the Ince ar- 
gument—that Billie Burke would find 


Now his income is far in excess of $100,000 a year 


her popularity increased when she made 
the excursion from the screen to the stage. 
As for Ince, so certain is he, that he has 
agreed to deposit his check for fifty thou- 
sand dollars as payment for the last month 
if Billie Burke will sign another contract 
calling for her services during the vaca- 
tion period for the next three years. 
ROBERT GRAU 


Mastered a New Business After Sixty 


OMETIMES as you nibble at a 

ripe olive over snow-white linen 

and shining silver you may recall 

some vague tale vf dhe wonderful 
development of the olive industry 

in California. But the chances are that 
you have never heard the true story of 
that development—how that infant in- 
dustry owes its present greatness largely to 
the untiring efforts of a woman who had a 
vision when she was nearly sixty years old. 
Mrs. Freda Ehmann, daughter of a cler- 
gyman and wife of a physician, was left a 
widow in 1892. After selling the old fam- 
ily residence in Quincy, Illinois, she came 
to California to make her home with her 
married children—a son and a daughter. 
She invested her savings in eighteen 
hundred acres of land that her son was 
buying; but financial difficulties followed, 
through the business failure of the son's 
artner, and mother and son had a long, 
Bitter struggle with debt. A few years 
later, the son deeded to his mother twenty 
acres of land near Marysville, which had 


on it a young olive orchard. These trees 
did not come into bearing for two years, 
when a fair-sized crop was produced. For 
want of market demands this crop rot- 
ted on the ground. The following year, 
through the caretaker, they learned that 
the orchard would produce an enormous 
crop, and the son remarked to his mother: 

“Why don't you pickle the olives from 
your ranch?" 

“Pickle olives!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How 
can I pickle olives? Why, I have never 
seen an olive fresh from the tree.” 

But the remark made Mrs. Ehmann 
wonder if by this means she could not 
market the crop and help reduce the debt. 
She spent a wakeful night, and in the 
morning took a car for Berkeley; calling 
on Prolessor Hilgard of the Agricultural 
College of the University of California. 
She had a long talk with him, and he gave 
her a recipe for pickling ripe olives. 

Her daughter and son-in-law in Oak- 
land agreed to let her use the back porch 
for the pickling plant. The son-in-law 


was skeptical as to the success of her plan, 
and remarked to his wife: 

“Irs only a whim. Mother will soon 
tire of it." 

She cut some wine casks in two and set 
them in a row on the back porch. Mean- 
while the olives were sent her from Marys- 
ville, and she faithfully went to work. She 
carried gallons and gallons of water from 
the kitchen or garden faucets, and from 
five o'clock in the morning until late at 
night she was caring for and watching the 
changes in the olives. 

When the process was completed, she 
felt she had failed, as the olives were mot- 
tled and of different shades of green, brown 
and purplish-black. She urged her daugh- 
ter to show them to Professor Hilgard. 

“Your mother is quite an adept at pick- 
ling olives, isn't she," remarked the profes- 
sor. "They are the best that I have ever 
seen." 

This was encouraging to Mrs. Ehmann; 
but she was still dissatisfied. With a jar 
under her arm she went to the leading 
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MRS. FREDA EHMANN 


Who, left a widow, made a great success in a new business 
after she was past sixty. The industry which she has studied 
and become expert at is the ripe olive industry in California. 
At seventy-five she is now at the head of her own company 


Oakland grocer and asked to see his best 
brand of ripe olives. They, too, were 
mottled and of many colors, so she un- 
wrapped her jar. The grocer pronounced 
them better than any he had in stock, and 
bought the entire pickling of two hundred 
and fifty gallons. This sale more than 
paid the expenses of the experiment, and 


the freight on the rest of the crop, which 
was sent Mrs. Ehmann from Marysville. 

Through all that winter, Mrs. Ehmann 
spent her time watching and experiment- 
ing on the olives in her factory on the back 
porch, in an endeavor to preserve the nat- 
ural color, to retain a high percentage of 
oil, delicacy of flavor, and to insure a more 


permanent keeping quality—the greatest 
problem with the ripe olive. 

At the end of the season she took her 
samples and went to New York. Dealers 
there hesitated to place orders; but in 
Philadelphia she was much more success- 
ful, and returned to California with con- 
tracts for from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand gallons of ripe olives. 

“T came back home,” said Mrs. Eh- 
mann, “‘and asked my son where we could 
get the crop of another orchard, besides 
our own. He knew of another one at Oro- 
ville a good producer, with a pickling 
plant and twenty-seven Chinamen. We 
contracted for the crop, leased the plant, 
and went out and took charge of the place, 
filled my contracts, and before the season 
was over had reorders for more than I 
could supply. Then competitors began to 
come and thank me for having created an 
unheard-of demand, since they profited 
by the demand I could not supply." 

To-day Mrs. Ehmann, seventy-five 

ears old, is the head of her own company 
in Oroville, and the magnificent factory she 
dreamed of during the experimental days 
was built in 1911, after the plans sug- 
gested by her. 

Her interest in the pickling of olives has 
not lessened, and all through the season, 
which begins in early November and lasts 
until May, she is in the great pickling- 
room of the factory personally superin- 
tending the work—going from vat to vat, 
dipping and testing, splashing about in 
overshoes on a wet floor that makes visit- 
ors shiver and women invariably ask: 

* How do you stand it?" 

“They don't know," says Mrs. Ehmann, 
“that I'd rather be here than any place 
else in the world. It's something I have 
created, and no one else can care for these 
olives as I do. They are like a child to me." 

Thus a woman, when long past middle 
age, created an industry that is growing 
more rapidly than the olive orchards that 
supply it. It requires from five to seven 
years for trees to come into bearing, and 
many farmers cannot afford to wait that 
length of time for results. But once the 
trees bear, they continue to do so until 
time immemorial, as some olives pickled at 
the Ehmann factory grew on trees planted 
by the Mission Fathers nearly a century 
and a half ago. MINNIE L. CHURCH 


Carries His Garage With Him 


NE night a group of prominent 

ranchmen met at the ranch of 

Colonel Bill Hanley, near Burns, 

Oregon. They were to proceed 

the next day to Bend, as a 
committee to greet Louis W. Hill, son of 
the late James J. Hill, and the president of 
the Great Northern Railroad. The idea of 
the ranchmen was to show their guest 
some real country and prove themselves 
equal to the task of properly entertaining a 
son of the greatest man the Northwest has 
ever seen. It was to be a momentous oc- 
casion. 

Colonel Bill knew Mr. Hill intimately. 
It was he who had invited the railroad 
head to make the Oregon trip. Now, 
Burns is miles from Bend. Imagine, then, 


Colonel Bill’s surprise on hearing an auto- 
mobile approach in the middle of the 
night—hours after the committee had ad- 
journed—and finding the driver and sole 
occupant of the machine to be Leuis W. 
Hill. Mr. Hill’s private car is fitted up with 
a garage—probably the only one of its kind 
—so he is never without his automobile. 

The host was plainly nonplused. He 
explained to Hill that great preparations 
had been made for the reception at Bend 
the following morning. 

“The boys even memorized their 
speeches of welcome," Colonel Bill ex- 
plained, making no move toward inviting 
the visitor in. “They are figuring on an 
ovation when you arrive, and I’m afraid 
they will be put out when they learn that 


you have come in on us in this manner.” 
“Oh, that’s all right.” The response 
was reassuring. ''Just tell them I’m a 
doctor from Spokane." 
Colonel Bill caught the point and saw 
the value of Mr. Hill's whiskers and eye- 
lasses in promoting the masquerade. 
One hundred automobiles assembled at 
sunrise for the start to Bend, among them 
the “doctor’s.” About forty miles out 
one of the machines broke down. The oc- 
cupants were unable to fix it. Louis Hill 
climbed out of his car and was soon under 
the stalled motor. The speakers-to-be 
were in that machine, and while the re- 
pairs were going on they sat and joked, 
and rehearsed what they were going to say 
to the railroad man from St. Paul. 


Interesting People 
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The climax came when Mr. Hill, face 
and hands greasy and clothes dusty, got 
to his feet, and with a grin faced the party 
saying, “Well, gentlemen, we are to be 
here some little time, so you might as well 
deliver your speeches now.” 

Colonel Bill then gave the Oregonians 
the surprise of their life by introducing 
Mr. Hit. Louis Hill despises detail. 

Although from boyhood Louis tried 
to live up to his father’s instructions (he 
fairly worshiped his father), there is one 
case on record in which he failed. The 
great railroad pioneer had offered his son, 
then a freshman in Yale, a hundred dol- 
lars in gold if he would abstain from smok- 
ing for one year. Louis agreed. He stuck 
to it for nine months. Finally, one Sun- 
day afternoon, the temptation was too 
much and he made his way to a cigar 
stand. There he handled and fondled at 
least six cigars before picking out exactly 
the one he wanted most. He bore his 

recious perfecto back to his room. From 

ere on let him tell the story. 

“I lighted ’er up, leaned back in the 
chair and put my feet on the table. Fora 
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few minutes the sensation was blissful; I 
was at peace with all the world. I fell to 
blowing rings. After a little I noticed the 
smoke column was slightly disturbed. 
Then, suddenly, I became aware of the 
presence of another. I turned around to 
see one who I thought was in St. Paul, a 
thousand miles away, standing in the 
doorway. It was my du ‘Well, Lou,’ he 
said, ‘I see you are studying hard.’ It was 

ears before I had the nerve to tell him 
how nearly I had kept the promise. I have 
never cared since for the brand of cigar I 
selected on the fateful day in New Haven.” 

He makes few trips East. I do not be- 
lieve he has been in New York or Wash- 
ington more than two or three times in as 
many years. On the other hand, he trav- 
els almost constantly in the West. He is 
often accompanied by his family, of which 
there are four children, the oldest a boy 
of fourteen. His wife was a New Yorker, 
Miss Maud Van Courtland Taylor. 

The largest accomplishment of Louis 
Hill to date is his part in developing Gla- 
cier National Park. It is true that this 
was to the financial interest of one of the 
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LOUIS W. HILL 


Hill roads. Nevertheless, the way Mr. 
Hill took hold has won him many friends 
in that section. The beauty of the Glacier 
Park region had impressed him greatly. 
At the time he first saw it, the place was 
not accessible to tourists. Only the Indi- 
ans and a few hunters and geologists knew 
of the Swiss-like mountainous expanse. 
Shortly after the park was created by 
Congress as a national playground, Mr. 
Hill offered to put in two dollars every 
time the Government put in one. I be- 
lieve, if the truth were known, he has 
come nearer to putting in ten dollars for 
every one the Government has spent. Ask 
anyone who knows to whom the credit 
should go. 

Mr. Hill was forty-four years old last 
May. He is an everlasting worker. He is 
sturdy of physique. His health is splen- 
did. He has long been a prominent figure 
in the Northwest. I do not believe I am 
making a wild guess in venturing to pre- 
dict that he will not be tempted to direct 
his energies away from that particular 
section of the country. Louis Hill is a son 
of his father. ROBERT D. HEINL. 


Son of the late James J. Hill, and present head of the vast Hill inter- 


ests. 


Louis Hill is forty-four years old. He is an out-and-out Westerner 


Why I Think it Pays 
To Be Courteous 


FIRST PRIZE 


Courtesy a Good Business 
Asset 


OURTESY pays great dividends. 

Banks, public service corporations, 

and everybody who comes in con- 
tact with the public are realizing the im- 
portance of courtesy. 

For several years I had a position as in- 
formation clerk in the largest savings bank 
in the state. We had over one hundred 
and sixty thousand individual depositors, 
representing every color, race and creed 
under the sun. I have had many experi- 
ences, some pathetic, in which a little dis- 
play of courtesy created a lasting im- 
pression. 3 

I remember one instance particularly: 
An Italian accompanied by his wife and 
two children—and, by the way, they were 
dressed up for the occasion—came into the 
bank one day to open a savings account. 
He had a pay check for his monthly wages 
given him by one of the railroad compa- 
nies. He was employed as a janitor in one 
of the company's stations. When he 
needed to indorse the check he was unable 
to do so, as he could not write. However, 
he identified himself to my satisfaction, 
and his wife, who could write, witnessed 
his mark. 

I asked him if he would like to learn how 
to write his name. He said that he would. 
I told him that possibly he would not be a 
janitor all his days, that the company 
would doubtless promote him in time, and 
it was, therefore, essential that he should 
be able to write. He proved an apt pupil, 
and in ten minutes I had taught him to write 
his name legibly. He was, of course, de- 
lighted, and when he left the bank building I 
gave him a supply of penholders, pens and 
paper, and directed him to practice pen- 
manship. f 

Every month I am sure to see Giovanni 
Alberdo come into the bank with his pay 
check, and invariably he is accompanied 
by one or more of js countrymen. Al- 
berdo has brought to the bank fifty new 
customers that it would not have acquired 
if I had not been courteous and patient 
with him when he first came to the insti- 
tution. 

Another instance where courtesy paid 
a large dividend was the following: A 
woman came into the bank at eight-thirty, 
an hour and a half before the opening 
hour, ten o’clock. She said she had to get 
some money from her account immediatel 
as she was obliged to leave for the Sout 
at once. She showed me a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of her son by a gunshot 
wound received in Texas. I condoled with 
with her, had her waited upon immediately, 
accompanied her to the station, secured 
her tickets, etc. As the railroad station 
was only a block from the bank I had 
ample time to attend to these details. 

bout six weeks afterward, a lady garbed 
in mourning approached my desk, wished 
me a pleasant good morning and said, 


“You don't remember me, do you?" I. 
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replied in the negative. She explained 
that it was she whom I had accompanied 
to the train. She told me she had realized 
seven thousand dollars on the accident 
and life insurance policies of her late son, 
and though she was offered by a bank in 
Texas one and one-half per cent more 
interest on her funds than we paid, she 
preferred to deposit them in the bank in 
Chicago where the employees were cour- 
teous to her in her hour of bereavement 
and trouble. 

This bank offered prizes to the employee 
who secured the most number of new ac- 
counts. I won second prize, due no doubt 
to the kindness of Alberdo and the lady 
who lost her son. 

Courtesy pays extra dividends. 

MARK DEVINE 


SECOND PRIZE 


'The Soft Answer That Turneth 
Away Wrath 


I ANSWERED a want “ad” in the morn- 
ing paper: 
A young lady to take orders over the tele- 


phone in large department grocery store. She 
must be courteous. 


Three weeks later, after six other girls 
had failed in quick succession, I was em- 
ployed. 

I never will forget that first day. I won- 
der now how I ever kept my nerve with 
two telephones ringing, ringing, ring- 
ing, as if the whole world was starving 
and groceries were to be had at no other 

lace. I believe it was the fact of my un- 
filing courtesy that gave me strength. I 
did not know then, but I know now, that 
courtesy is its own reward. The quick re- 
sponse to a kind word, gentle tone, or 
favor is very gratifying. When night came 
I had a splitting headache, but somehow 
I knew I was making good. 

I soon learned that the average woman, 
with the burden of housekeeping on her 
shoulders, is the most irritable and un- 
reasonable creature alive. A delivery ten 
minutes late can bring on your head a 
mighty wrath; a wilted lettuce can lose 

ou your best customer. I had to stand 
beeen these women and overworked 
delivery boys, careless shipping clerks, and 
sometimes inferior goods. 

One instance: A woman was to give 
a dinner party. Her groceries arrived 
almost at the last minute with the fish 
order filled incorrectly. “My dinner is 
spoiled,” she cried dutiactedly over the 
telephone. “I never will spend another 
cent with you as long as I live." Woman 
is built for fortitude, not responsibility. I 
shouldered the responsibility and per- 
suaded her to bear with me until I“could 
rectify the mistake. It took much sooth- 
ing; a hint of irritation on my part would 
have spoiled everything. As it was, fifteen 
minutes later a messenger boy was deliv- 
ering the fish at her door. We had kept 


our customer and made a lasting friend. 
This is just one instance out of thou- 
sands. Soon I had a small private office 
next to the senior manager’s, with two 
telephones all my own, and an individual 
speaking tube to the shipping department. 
My customers refused to give their orders 
to anyone else, and I found the readiness 
with which women responded to courtesy 
almost pathetic. In a few months my salary 
of six dollars a week had stretched into 
eighty-five dollars a month, which was at 
that time a very generous salary for a 
woman in the South. So you see, I found 
courtesy a very profitable investment. 


. THIRD PRIZE 


Courteous Employees Pay the 
Business Man 


HAVE been connected with the retail 

grocery business for nearly ten years and 
when I say that courtesy is the greatest asset 
a retail store can have, and it costs nothing, 
you may know that I speak from experi- 
ence. 

I am only an employee in a retail gro- 
cery, but when I began working I resolved 
to make myself the best clerk in our town. 
I immediately saw that courtesy would 
help me to reach my goal quicker than any 
other one thing I could practice. 

So I Genel everyone that came into 
our store with all the courtesy I could 
command. Rich or poor, high or low, 
white or black, received the same atten- 
tion from me. I gave everybody a hearty 
* Good morning" or ‘‘afternoon,” as the 
case might be, when they camein. If I was 
waiting upon another customer I told them 
I would wait upon them next. I acknowl- 
edged every purchase with a "Thank 
you. Call again," whether it was a penn 
or a ten-dollar sale, man, woman or child. 

If a lady arrived at my counter with 
several bundles I suggested that I wrap 
them all together. If customers were from 
the country and had their rig hitched near 
by, I helped them out with their goods. 

One day an elderly gentleman came into 
our store and purchased a number of items 
and I asked him if his rig was near; he told 
me it was, so I helped him with his goods. 
This was the first time I had ever seen him 
in our store, but it was not the last, for 
from that time on he was a regular visitor 
and his business amounts to quite a sum in 
a year's time. Each time he comes, I help 
him with his purchases. One day his wife 
came in, and she told me that her husband 
liked to trade with our store because we 
always helped him and that the place he 
had formerly been trading did not. 

Another case where courtesy paid was 
with a colored girl who was employed by 
a very wealthy woman. This girl did all 
the purchasing of the groceries, and their 
trade amounted to quite a bit during the 
year. She put on quite a bit of “dog” and 
when she came into the store she expected 
to be shown the same courtesy as any 
other person. Some of the other clerks in 
our store, as in other stores, did not like to 
be so courteous to one of another color, but 
I showed her the same courtesy I would 
have shown her mistress. She now comes 
regularly to our store to make her pur- 
chases, bur allows no one but me to wait 
upon her. But she is not the only one who 
requires that I wait upon them; there are 


Riders of the Stars, by HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 


many others. Some of the very best peo- 
ple in our town call for me when they come 
in or order over the telephone. 

I meet all customers as soon as they en- 
ter. I drop whatever else I may be doing, 
unless waiting upon another customer. I 
give them my undivided attention. It 


matters not how unreasonably exacting 
they may be, I try to give the impression 
that nothing is too much trouble if it will 
please. I try to bear in mind that for the 
moment the customer whom I am waiting 
upon is the only person on earth. 
Through this method I won one custom- 
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er for our store whose business amounts 
to over twelve hundred dollars per year. 
But it has paid me to be courteous, as I 
am now receiving more salary than any 
other grocery clerk in our city, barring 
none, and it has paid my employer, for 
many an extra dollar has been taken in. 


Riders of the Stars 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


You may have noticed that we don’t find room for many poems. Here is one, however, 


that we have made room for. It is by the author of “Out There Somewhere,” 


and 


it has the same out-in-the-open appeal which aroused such a response from that poem. 


WENTY abreast down the Golden Street ten thousand riders marched— 

Bow-legged boys in their swinging chaps, all clumsily keeping time; 

And the Angel Host, to the lone, last ghost, their delicate eyebrows arched 
As the swaggering sons of the open range drew up to the Throne Sublime. 


Gaunt and grizzled a Texas man from out of the concourse strode; 
He doffed his hat with a rude, rough grace, then lifted his eagle head 

As the sunlit air on his silvered hair and the bronze of his visage glowed; 
““Marster, the boys have a talk to make on the things up here," he said. 


Then a hush ran over the waiting throng as the Cherubim replied: 
* He that weigheth the hearts of men, He deemeth your challenge strange, 


Though He long hath known that ye crave your own; that ye would no walk, but ride, 


O restless sons of the ancient earth, ye men of the open range!" 


Then warily spake the Texas man: 


** A petition and no complaint 


We here present if the Law allows and the Marster He thinks it fit; 
We all agree to the things that be, but we're longing for things that ain't, 
So we took a vote and we made a plan, and here is the plan we writ: 


“Give us a range, our horses and ropes; open the Pearly Gate; 


Turn us loose in the unfenced blue, riding the sunset rounds, 


Hunting each stray in the Milky Way and running the rancho straight, 
Not crowding the dogie stars too much on their way to the bedding grounds. 


“ Maverick comets that's running wild, we'll rope 'em and brand 'em fair, 
So they'll quit stampeding the starry herd; no rustling or blotting brands; 
And we'll save 'em prime for the round-up time, and us riders will all be there, 
Ready and willing to do our work as we did on the mesa lands. 


** Long we've studied the landmarks, Sir; Taurus, the Bear and Mars, 


Venus a-smiling across the west as bright as a burning coal; 


Plain to guide as we punchers ride, night-herding the milling stars, 
With Saturn's rings for a home corral and the Dipper our water hole. 


" Here we have nothing to do but yarn of the times that have long gone by; 
And our singing, it doesn’t fit in up here, though we've tried it for old times’ sake; 
Our hands are itching to swing a rope; our legs are stiff: that's why 
We ask you, Marster, to turn us loose; just give us an even break!" 


Then the Lord He spake to the Cherubim, and this was His kindly word: 
“He that keepeth the threefold keys shall open and let them go; 
Turn these men to their work again to ride with the starry herd; 


My glory sings in the toil they crave; 'tis theirs . . 


. I would have it so.” 


Have you heard in the starlit dusk of eve, when the lean coyotes roam, 
The Yip! Yip! Yip! of their hunting cry and the echo that shrilled afar, 


While you listened still on a desert hill and gazed at the twinkling dome 


As a viewless rider swept the sky on the trail of a shooting star? 
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As a Boy Thinks 


call. There would be no quarter. Of 
that he was sure. 

How would he do it? Wouldn't the best 
way be to force his way into the house 
now, and denounce Claire and kill them 
both? That would be most dramatic. 
But could he do it? And with what? He 
had no weapon, not even a nail-file. It is 
very difficult to beat two adult persons to 
death, consecutively, or to strangle them, 
one with each hand, simultaneously. 

Besides, there were doubtless others in 
the house, and the cries would rouse them 
and he would be caught either during or 
after the slaughter, and he would be ar- 
rested and most probably hanged. He 
wasn't afraid of the gallows. Not now. 
He begged me to believe this several times. 
Life had lost its core. Death had resigned 
its fright. He could die with a brave sneer. 
He should worry what became of him 
henceforth. 


COULD'NT allow it. Why should he die 

at all? Should he take the worst of it 
every time? What had he done? Heaven 
knew he had been faithful and loyal and 
there with his end. He had never given 
another girl a thought, except maybe 
once or so. And it hadn't been a one-sided 
affair with Claire. The wretched girl had 
deliberately led him on. She had encour- 
aged him to hope. She had encouraged 
him in his hope. If she had done it ear- 
nestly, and had now so far forgotten her 
womanhood as to swap kisses with an out- 
sider when she had induced an honorable 
passion in another, she deserved to die. 
But why should he be sacrificed? 

Yes, she must die; she, alone. As for 
the man, plague take him, he didn't count 
much. He was likely one of many. 

Poison would be the neatest way. He 
would not like to shed her blood. His hand 
might quiver and his heart quail if he had 
to butcher her. Poison could be dealt with 
diplomacy, tact. 

Yes, but if Claire’s body were found 
anywhere, under any conditions, in any 
condition, the very first thing the detec- 
tives would put their clumsy hands on 
would be his tender letters. It was I who 
thought of that one. Why—he would be 
in jailin an hour! He must hide the body. 

hat was a precarious trick. Mark had 
read newspapers. His folks took a big 
town daily, the country edition, but com- 
lete. He had read many murder mysteries. 
he body always seemed to turn up. 
Every possible means of doing away with 
the clay had been attempted. Every at- 
tempt had been misguided. 

He recalled the nearest to a success. A 
Chicago sausage maker had destroyed his 
murdered wife in a vat of lime. The fluid 
took her dissolved atoms down the waste 
pipe. Every molecule went except the 
wedding ring and a left sesamoid. The 
sesamoid is one of the small bones of a toe. 
That and the ring had been caught in the 
screening of the plug hole. Surely Claire 
had a sesamoid. She had many. She was 
perfect. 

The man whose wife’s sesamoid accused 
him was convicted. That infinitesimal 


(Continued from page 31) 


foot bone was a corpus delictt, and the 
bonehead went to Joliet for life. 

Then there was the husband who was 
beaten to death down in West Virginia or 
North Dakota. The wife and her lover 
carted it twenty miles in the shank of 
night in a trunk to a desolate creek. The 
sewed it into a gunnysack, sinkered it ith 
rocks and threw it into the stream. Weeks 
later a fisherman, trawling, caught his 
hook, and nothing would do him but he 
must get all wet appeasing his rubberneck 
disposition. The lover was rudely hanged 
and the lady was sentenced to repent the 
indestructibility of matter. 

Robert Louis Stevenson had written 
several tales of grisly adventures featuring 
murdered bodies. And he, with his disor- 
derly imagination, had never come to a 
finish. 

I suggested plain burying. He laughed 
at my simplicity. Burying was a joke. 
One couldn't get into a regular cemetery 
without documents from a coroner or a 
bribed physician. Coroners would get 
fussy. They wouldn’t believe Washington. 
The bribed doctor would blackmail the 
murderer till he had milked him arid and 
would then turn him up for the measly 
reward. And burying privately was not 
to be thought of. Little children always 
play marbles or seashore where a fresh pri- 
vate grave has been dug. And they always 
spade, and run shrieking to their mothers, 
who have no better business than sending 
in a fre alarm about it or notifying the 
board of health. Or a new rain washes the 
thing out of its shallow, amateur reposi- 
tory. Ora keen eye detects that the sward 
has been newly annoyed, or the sod re- 
cently jabbed, and there is a fine to-do. 

Cisterns give up their dead. One can’t 
cram a dismembered enemy into a barrel 
and roll that into a forlorn ravine without 
having some disinterested meddler knock 
off the hoops, like a small boy cutting a 
papier-maché horse to see what’s inside. 


ADD, to top all this, as we both right 
well knew, the thing one doesn’t want 
discovered seems to concentrate all the 
agencies of all the elements, all going out 
of their beaten courses just to turn up 
that one hidden article. Look at misers’ 
gold. Contemplate that currency you hid 
under the carpet just the morning before 

our wife got a sudden fit of housecleaning. 

ecall the first box of cigarettes you ever 
stowed in the cellar rafters the night your 
father went looking for rats. It’s always 
like that. Mark knew and realized all 
these things. He knew his path of venge- 
ance was beset with peril. Even I was 
getting scared at the outlook. 

So I agreed to postpone the execution 
until he had surveyed the whereabouts, 
engineered his attack, opened his retreat, 
established communication with his base 
of supplies and arranged an ex parte truce 
for the burial of his dead; so— 

Hello! A taxi was drawing up to Claire’s 
door. Another lover? Mark craned his 
neck. No. A girl. The cab was between 
her and us. 

“Charge it,” we heard her say. 


“That voice!" gasped Mark. 

The cab pulled away. The blood tore 
down the veins of Mark from his skull to 
his last sesamoid. He left me standing, 
and in three bounds he was across the 
street. The girl heard a man running in 
the night and she wheeled. In a moment 
her hand was in his. 

“Why, Mark, you dear old silly,” she 
said, ‘‘you’ve had me worried cold. Why 
didn’t you come to the theater? [—" 

oe You—" 

“Yes. I got your letter. But I couldn't 
be down to meet the train. I had to give 
a performance, you lovely old foolish. I 
would have wired you, but I never get up 
until noon; by the time I got your letter 
you were on the train. So I hoped you 
would think to come right to the theater. 
I had left word at the stage door to put 
you right through. Where have you been 
all this hour? Why didn’t you—” 


[ri =” 


” 


€ 


f ELL, it doesn’t matter. You’re here 

now. I could hug you right out here 
on the street. If you knew how I’ve missed 
home folks—especially you—here in this 
forlorn wilderness of a city with nothing 
but people, where I’ve been so lonely I’ve 
hed. And when I got your letters I was 
so miserably happy I just cried some more. 
And when you wrote me that last letter— 
and when you said—when you said what 
you said—and I began to think” 

“Dearie—” 

“ And oh, Mark, if you knew how tired 
I am of acting! I hate it! I want to go 
back home. I want to go back with you. 
If you—if you meant what you said in 
your letter we can be—we can go to the 
little church where my mother was mar- 
ried, where we used to go Sundays when 
we were kids; and we—we can live in your 
father’s big old house—and we can—” 

“Do you mean it?” cried Mark. 

“Mean it?" she sang back to him, get- 
ting her breath. "Mark, dear. You know 
I never cared for any boy but you. And 
here in this big, hateful town, the more I 
saw of the simpering, sap-headed men that 
annoy girls who are on the stage, the more 
I a cared for anybody but you." 

“And lately it's been on my mind for 
another reason. Ilive on the second floor. 
And in the room in front of mine is a new- 
ly-married couple on a honeymoon—that 
outside room where you see the light— 
and oh, Mark! They're so happy!” 

He did it. I saw him do it. He crooked 
his arm around her neck and he buried her 
face in his, yes, right there on the walk. 
I peeped up, and there, upon the curtain, 
the honeymooners were entwined again, 
kissing in the lamplight. And suddenly 
I remembered that l had a wife, that I 
ought to have been home long ago, and 
I pussy-footed out of that miserable door- 
way and down the street. No one paid 
any attentiontome. I might have dropped 
in a swoon; I might have cut a pigeon- 
wing; no one would have noticed. 

I've never scraped another railroad-car 
acquaintance. They are so disappointing. 
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QTO MATO 
PEN 


the tonic 
for you!” 


Nature’s formula combined with Campbell’s. 


No human chemist ever invented a "bracer" superior 
to the delicious recipe put up by nature in the juicy vine- 
ripened tomatoes used in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


All their valuable tonic and medicinal properties are 
retained by the Campbell method, while the other nourish- 
ing materials which we blend with nature’s formula com- 
plete a soup as beneficial as it is tempting. 

Summer is just the time when you need the healthful 
and appetizing stimulus of this wholesome Campbell 
"kind." Its regular use at this season will do the whole 
family a world of good. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Darei. Sours 
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LF Via, 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dast- 


ecd 


Before and. After Using Tarvia— 


EFORE this road was tarviated it was difficult to keep 
the surface in decent condition on account of the auto- 
mobile traffic. The swift thrust of automobile driving wheels 
disintegrated the surface and the expense of maintaining the 


road in good repair was large. 


When it was resurfaced in June, 
1915, the road was bonded with 


*"Tarvia-X." 


The Tarvia forms a tough, plastic 
matrix about the stone, cementing 
it into a concrete. Automobile 
wheels instead of destroying the 
surface will compact it and help to 
preserve it. 


The use of the Tarvia added a little 
to the cost of the resurfacing of the 
road, but this will soon be repaid in 
the reduced cost of maintenance. This 


road surface is waterproof and de- 
velops no dust or mud. 


The photos show Forest Lawn 
Road, Florence, Nebraska, before 
and after the use of ‘‘ Tarvia-X.”” 


Scores of communities now are using 
Tarvia regularly year after year 
simply for the sake of keeping down 
road expenses. There are three 
kinds of Tarvia and a dozen ways 
of using them to meet various road 
problems. 


Note interesting photographs below 


Before "Tarvia-X" (penetration method) 
was used on Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb. 


Illustrated booklet on request. 
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After “Tarvia-X" (penetration method) 
was used on Forest Lawn Road, Florence, Neb. 
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| Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett Company has 
organized a Special Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road probleme: If 
you will write to nearest office regarding road conditions or problems in your vicinity, the matter 
will have the prompt attention of experienced engineers. i 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department can greatly assist you. 
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This service is free for the asking. 


Address our nearest office. 


Company 


Halifax, N. S. 
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"Give Me the Good 
Old Middle West" 


(Continued from page 23) 


or three years has been strictly down to a 
thousand-dollar limit. But I do affirm, and 
I'll stick to it, that whatever accrues over 
a thousand dollars a year is velvet, and I 
haven't ground my family down to a bread 
and water basis beforehand, at that. If I 
hear a single sneer, I'll dig up data right 
here in our town where families of three 
people or more are living comfortably and 
supporting automobiles on an income of 
$65 a month, which amounts to $780 a 
ape and no man, I care not how expert 

e may be at accounting, can make it fig- 
ure out a cent more. 

Coming right down to brass tacks, I 
wouldn't frade jobs with King, Kaiser, or 
Czar; I wouldn’t exchange my wife for 
anybody’s wife on this planet, or any 
other planet; and I wouldn’t even at- 
tempt to set an app aunat value upon 
my son. Of actual money on hand, I 
wouldn’t like to state the exact amount 
I have, for fear of causing some people 
to laugh themselves to death. It wouldn’t 

o very far down the dizzy path of the 

reat White Way, but out here we could 
make it last until the johnny-jump-ups 
bloom in the spring. 


Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 28) 


Cremorne. Had he ever seen the “Black 
Country” on a November night, he would 
have perished nobly in the vain effort to 
transmit that glory and that dread to 
canvas. 

The industries of Pennsylvania are the 
big industries which beft her station. 
Iron and steel are the sinews of her wealth. 
She sends her locomotives, her ships, her 
structural bridge-work to all quarters of 
the world. It ill befits us to sneer at an 
product, well made and honestly sold. 
A sheet of paper is as useful in its way as 
a steel rail. Typewriters and carpet 
sweepers have their places to fill. Pennsyl- 
vania, at present, leads the world in the 

roduction of chocolate. Even Switzer- 
Dind: since the great war blighted Europe, 
can no longer compete with her in this re- 
gard. But though chocolate is a pleasant 
product, toothsome to the young and 


-| nourishing to the old, it does not take rank 


with ships and locomotives. It does not 
illustrate so aptly man's triumph over the 
forces of the earth. 

For Pennsylvania yields to no state in 
the courage and virility of her sons— 
plain, unhyphenated Americans, not yet 
pushed by invaders off the soil; loyal men, 
whose fathers gave their blood like water 
for the Union. How can she forget that 
the National Constitution, under which 
we live, under which we hope to die, was 
framed in the old State House, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed; 
and that she was the first state to give it 
her adherence? How can she forget the 
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LONGEVITY 


The purchaser of a Pierce-Arrow secures a car of life- 
long durability at a cost which, when spread over years 
of service, over continents of travel, is insignificant. Its 
natural age is greater than that of lesser cars, just as the 
natural age of the oak is greater than that of the birch. 
It has not yet realized all of its potential mileage because 
it is still too young. Frequent requests for instruction 
books for Pierce-Arrow cars built eight, nine or ten 
years ago show that cars at least that old are starting 
service anew in the hands of new owners. 


The Pierce-Arrow grows old gracefully, improving with age as it 
becomes sweetened by use, as a Stradivarius violin improves in 


tone year after year. 


THE PIERCE - ARROW MOTOR CAR CO > BUFFALO N Y 


PIERCE 
ARROW 
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Motor Car buyers, in 
constantly increasing 
numbers, are demand- 
ing—and getting— 
Delco Equipped Cars 


C the Sale is 
Haif Made 


when the 
Specifications 
Read DELCO 


HERE is an extra margin 
of security, built into Delco 
Equipment, that means peace 
of mind to the motor car 
owner. 
Deleo Equipment is not just 
“good enough"— 


It is designed and built to meet 
emergency requirements—to 
stand up under unusual oper- 
ating conditions— 


And—as a logical result, to per- 
form unfailingly the day after 
day and month after month 
service that means content- 
ment and satisfaction to the 
owner. 


Delco Starting, Lighting and 
Ignition Equipment i is a confi- 
dence inspiring item in the 
specifications of any motor car. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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one home law meatved 
ns: 


LAW 


Tuition 
E FOR 80-PAGE FREE BOOK! 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 105C, Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 
SALAD DRI ES ING 


A MAYONNA OF 
SURPASSING DEL S 
AT ALLG ROCE 


NESS 


u 
sS 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with It. Ius- 
d cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
week or more. My practioa] system 
l individual lessons by mail will de- 
talent. 
years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6e in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing poseibill- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 2 oreet 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 
SUMMER 


TYPEWRITERS — “srices 


Our entire stock of latest models is offered 
at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
year. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
Branch stores in leading cities. 

Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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swiftness of her response to the heroic call 
to war? On the morning of April 12th, 
1861, the first shot was fired at Fort Sum- 
Before night fell, Pennsylvania had 
answered that defiance. Five hundred 
thousand dollars had been voted by the 
House of Representatives and by the Sen- 


| ate for the organization and equipment of 


the state militia, and the adjutant-general 
was bidden to place his men at the imme- 
diate disposal of the President. Were ever 
guests so welcome to Washington as the 
seventeen thousand Pennsylvanians who, 
three days after the battle of Bull Run, 
arrived to defend the intrenchments? 

It is not possible for men whose fore- 
fathers made the Union, and fought for 
the Union, and died for the Union, to dis- 
regard the nation's peril. It is not possi- 
ble for a state which played its sad and 


brave part in the Revolution and in the 
Civil War to be indifferent to the nation's 
honor. 


HEREFORE, the “Glory of Pennsyl- 

vania" is not, and never will be, all 
shame. The time has not come for her 
sons to value a bale of merchandise above 
their brothers' safety, or their own com- 
fort above the good name of their country. 
It has been often said that men are gov- 
erned as they deserve to be governed—no 
better and no worse. But to judge a na- 
tion, a state, a community, by its politi- 
cians would be to test nation, state and 
community as we test rope—by its weak- 
est strand. “The old rulers of Pennsyl- 
vania," says Mr. Sydney George Fisher, 
“thought nothing too good for their state;”” 
and their descendants—who no longer 
rule—are of the same way of thinking. In 
soberness of life, in modesty of demeanor, 
in sobriety of judgment, in generosity of 
heart, in readiness to fight, in willingness 
to give, in fidelity to sane and high ideals, 
the sons of the men who made Pennsyl- 
vania's glory still honor her fair fame. 

And if, in the bewildering days to come, 
Americans are blotted from the map of 
America, as we blotted out the Red Men, 
and if they are destined to live on reserva- 
tions, as the Red Men live now, may 
Pennsylvania be their allotted territory. 
So shall the remnant of a once dominant 
race gaze at the relics of their former 
greatness, and comfort themselves for all 
they have lost by the excellence of the 
little that remains. 


The Nut From Pecan 
University 


(Continued from page 11) 


and he was spending most of the time 
telling me -what he thought of me for 
bringing him a crazy college guy; but af- 
ter the fifth he was too worn out to cuss, 
and, besides, he was studying Shrapnel's 
pitching and forgetting the rest of it. 

Most of the bench gang was so sore the 
was pulling for Shrapnel to go to the bad: 
but he aoe benter and better, and the crowd 
got wilder and wilder. 

“Rather tame, pitching to these muck- 
ers," said Shrapnel after he led the college 
yell at the end of the seventh. “I think I 
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Nothing has ever disturbed the demand for this car. 
Not for a month, not for a week, not for a single day. 


Having only one car to build, Dodge Brothers have been able to build it better and 
better. 


But in the sense of radical changes, it is the same car today it was when they designed it. 
And still the demand goes on growing greater and greater. 

No outside conditions, no conditions inside the industry, seem to slow it up a particle. 
The people want the car more intensely at this moment than they ever wanted it before. 
This in the face of the fact that production is at the highest peak it has ever reached. 


And in the face of the further fact that the sales—in a year and a half—have been more 
‘than sixty-three million dollars. 


You can find out why this is so from what people are saying about the car all around you. 
For months and months they talked particularly of its performance. 
Now, you will hear even greater emphasis laid on its economy. 


You will hear that with thousands of cars in use, Dodge Brothers dealers have prac- 
tically no use for repair parts. 


That rumor is true. Accidents are the chief source of demand for Dodge Brothers 
repair parts. 

You will hear that the cost of maintenance is practically nil. 

This, too, is true in thousands of cases. 

You will hear that the car consumes an unusually small amount of gasoline and oil. 

This is literally true—of every Dodge Brothers car, under all conditions. 


You will hear that it is very difficult to find Dodge Brothers cars for sale at second-hand 
anywhere. 


You will also hear that the second-hand price is only a little lower than the first price. 
Both of these things are true—not in one city, nor one state, but all over the Union. 
You do not hear people talking about the price of the car. 

But you do hear them talking everywhere about the kind of a car it is. 


In short, wherever you find a Dodge Brothers car, you will find it surrounded by 
friends. 


You will find it running from morning to night, in an atmosphere of good will. 

No ill will anywhere, good will everywhere—good will that grows out of its good work. 
No one knows the value of this good will any better than Dodge Brothers know it. 
No one counts more on it, nor works harder to deserve it. 


This is your guarantee when you buy one of Dodge Brothers cars—the great good will 
that all the owners feel toward it and the high value which Dodge Brothers place 
on that good will. 


DODGE BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low The price of the T Car or Roedster, complete, 


ouring 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 
The tire mileage is unusually high. Canadian price $1100 (edd freight from Detroit) 
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A VISION 

of your car, 
disastrously skidding 
on the slippery turn ahead= 


ou have neglected to put on Weed Chains. You anxiously 
^ view the slippery turn ahead and have a mental picture 


= Def your car skidding into the school children. 
Stop nursing anxiety and coaxing calamity. For Safety's sake 
" —for your own peace of mind fully equip your car today with 


Weed 


Anti-Skid 


Chains 


The Only Real Safeguard Against Skidding 


Safety demands that all tires be 
equipped with Weed - Chains. It 
doesn't require the gift of second sight 
to see why this is true. Rubber slips 
—never grips. Rubber will agree to 
anything the road has to offer. It is 
the weaker element. It slides on wet 
pavements like a cake of soap rubbed 


Weed Chains are diamond hard— 


‘many times harder than their oppos- 


ing element the pavement or road. 
Wheels equipped with Weed Chains 


. automatically lay their own traction 


surface. They grip without grinding 
—hold without binding. No matter 
how muddy or icy the road,they hold 


| will pass a couple just to liven things up.” 
» 


“Liven up?" yelled Slough. “You pass 
anyone on purpose, and T deaden up 
someone. We only got two runsourselves." 

“That’s enough,” said Shrapnel. “These 
muckers couldn’t score two runs off me if 


| I filled the bases every inning. They can't 


hit up to our school standard.” 

Burns, who was taking a drink of water, 
bit a chunk out of the glass and Hyland 
fell off the bench. Slough gulped a couple 
of times, but he was too far gone to talk. 

Mersey, first up for Boston in the eighth, 
rolled a slow one down to short, and old 
Bill booted it. The next guy popped out, 
and the next one hit the Ball right on the 
end of his bat and it went twisting down 
toward first, hit a spike track in the cla 
and bounded clear over Mulligan’s head. 

With runners on first and third and one 
out that Boston crowd commenced to root 
for the home team. Shrapnel waited until 
they quieted down, then flapped his arms 
and started them on the college yell again. 
Everyone on the infield was running at 
Shrapnel to steady him, but he waved his 
hand to them and grinned. 

Maroney, who was a corking hitter, 
came up. Shrapnel steps into position, 
looks over at first base, pawed the dirt 
with one foot for a second and got ready 


| pier Then something happened. 


never saw what happened. I heard 
Slough yelp, and rubbed my eyes. Whis- 
ler, who was Boston’s best base runner, 
had stepped about two feet off first base 
and was standing flat-footed with his jaw 


| dropped down onto his chest, and Mul- 
| ligan had the ball against his ribs. The 


whole Boston gang was mobbing the um- 
pires and yelling “ Balk! Balk!” and I see 


old Bob shake his head, and knew it wasn’t 
no balk. 

Shrapnel was jumping up and down on 
| the lab, flapping his arms and cheering 
| himself, and when the crowd joined in, 
they finished up with a war whoop that 
made waves in the Charles River. 

I looks over at Slough. He was sittin 
out on the edge of the bench. His jaw had 
dropped, his eyes were sticking out like he 
seen a ghost, and then he let loose. 

“College man?” he yells. “College 
man? Why, that blink-blanked blinkety- 
blank-blink-blank-blink-blank never even 
went to night school! That’s old Shrapnel 
Stevens! Did you see that balk motion?” 

I was starting to slip off the bench when 
he turns toward me and puts his head 
down like a billy goat going into action 
and sights at me out of the tops of his eyes. 
I beat it, got dressed, and was gone when 
the game ended 2 to o in our favor. 


on like a bull-dog, 
prevent side-skid and 
drive-slip. 


on the moistened hands. Rubber 
lacks the bite-and-hang-on ability to 
prevent skidding. 


Sold for ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport - - - Connecticut 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
Manafactared for Canada by 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


A Record of Your Baby 


Start your record of his baby days now 
in Our Baby’s Book. "THAT evening I meets Slough right by 
the cigar stand in the hotel. He opened 
his mouth and was beginning to let what 
was in it come out, when I looks hard at 
him, and says, ‘‘ Shush-sh-sh-sh-shhhhh!" 
Then he grins. “Say, Mike," he says, 
in a peace-at-any-price tone, “‘there ain't 
any Montgomery Arthur Howden-hyphen- 
Smythe on this team no more." 

“You haven't canned him, Slough?” I 
asked, scared. “That guy has con—” 

“I know it," says Slough. “I signed 
Stevens to-night.” 

“He sure has control," I says, taking a 
cigar without being invited. “I knew it 
the minute I see that balk motion out in 
Saint Joe, Michigan. I says, ‘That guy 
has better control than Alexander.’ " 


It is designed to record all the wonder- 
ful events of your baby's life—his christen- 
ing, his weight, his first photograph, a list 
of the gifts, his first caller, his first tooth, 
his first visit, his first steps, his cunning 
sayings. 

Prettily bound in blue and white. 
postpaid in a dainty box. 


Sent 


Price, 50 cents 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT B 


Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Which is the Imitation? 


Neither is an imitation. One was typewritten on a typewriter and the other 
was typewritten on the Multigraph. 

The Multigraph isn't an imitator—it does real typewriting and real printing. 

The only difference between the Multigraph and the typewriter is that the 
Multigraph cannot produce a single letter as cheaply as a typewriter, while a 
typewriter cannot produce a hundred or a thousand letters as cheaply as the 
Multigraph. 

The Multigraph prints from typewriter type through a ribbon just like a type- 
writer, only it prints a whole letter at a time instead of a single character, and it 
doesn't make mistakes. 

And it’s just as clever about printing other things besides letters— forms, 
folders, catalogs, and the like, from other kinds of type and electrotypes, and 
with printer's ink instead of a ribbon. It saves time, ‘“make- ready” and expen- 
sive stock. You print only what you need, when you need it, and in the privacy 
of your own shop or office. 

Will you give us the opportunity to discuss with you the chances for Multi- 
graph saving in your business? 


ACUTUM A AAT ARUBA MR TOR ENIM B MU 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


**You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need one." 
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Multigraph, 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland 


Multigraph Junior—A com- in C aoee) Gr) tain Makieriph iona sire 
pletely equipped hand-operated 

machine for producing type- 

written letters and forms in 

quantities. $200. Easy pay- 

ments. 
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The First Real Anti-Skid— 
And Still First 


‘Nobby’ Tread was the first successful all- 
rubber-tread anti-skid tire made. 

It is still the first—still in a class apart. 

Still the first as a real anti-skid. 

Still the first as a high-traction tire. 

Still the first in low-cost per mile of service. 

Still the largest selling very high-grade 
anti-skid in the world. 


The ‘Nobby’ is one of the five United States 
‘Balanced’ Tires which meet every motoring 
condition of price and use. 

Ask the nearest United States Tire Dealer 
for your copy of the booklet, “Judging Tires,” 
which tells how to find the particular tire to 
suit your needs. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


Ww EN all but the members of 

the medical profession were ignor- 
ant of the dangers of infection, small 
injuries grew into big ones, little hurts 
became serious and blood poison was a 


common occurrence. | The latest Shur-on 
styles are the— 


Today every house- 
hold can be immune 


oN il Shelltex 
Sai VNU- ON 


daag gag qaaa 


7 

hurts from becoming EYEGLASSES “SPECTACLES V 

dangerous. v 
Use-it'for cuts, ; : b. ae rims in bows of 
beauty and elegance, 
scratches, burns or ; made to meet the mode. 
any injury big or lit- : Protect your lenses 

tle where the skin is || against breakage. 


broken. X Like all Shur-ons, 
| quality guaranteed. 
If your optician, optometrist or oculist 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS j does not have the Shelltex, write to us. 
io Astor Place - New York” | 254 Andrew St. Rochester, N. Y. 
| Established 1864 


“There ain't any guy named Alexander 
down at Philly," says Slough. “Have an- 
other cigar.” 

“Thanks,” I says. “Then there ain't 
any Montgomery Arthur Howden-hy phen- 
Smythe.” 

I tells the reporters Slough knew all the 
time Stevens was a great pitcher if he ever 
got control, and had brought him back 
disguised as a college guy to prove it. And 
now I've got old Slough just where I want 
him. Whenever he gets sore and says 
“ Alexander,” all I have to do is ‘‘Shush.”’ 


How I Laid 


the Foundation for a 
Big Salary 


(Continued from page 18) 


Some of my best advertising campaigns 
were made possible by coóperation with 
other companies. One autumn a local 
candy manufacturer asked my advice 
about getting his product better known. 
We offered three one-pound boxes of this 
manufacturer's candy as a gift on Decem- 
ber 24th to each person who started a sav- 
ings account the next Saturday, and de- 
posited one dollar a week thereafter until 
Christmas. Saturday we photographed 
the human wedge that formed outside our 
doors, waiting turns to shove their dollars 
beneath our brass wickets. Under the 
photograph—printed next week in the 
newspapers, on post cards, and on thou- 
sands of circulars—appeared this legend: 


Can you find yourseif or a friend in this pic- 
ture? — The crowd that s.arted a savings ac- 
count with us last Saturday. 


After developing local opportunities, I 
decided to wage a business war on foreign 
territory. I prepared for this invasion by 
a vigorous advertising bombardment. 

Banks in the surrounding towns adver- 
tised not to pay interest. We camped 
right on their own territory, with the an- 
nouncement in their local papers that we 
did pay interest, and made no collection 
charges on checks. Accounts came to us 
from thirty miles distant. This encour- 
aged me to take the offensive against the 
Chicago banks, to wrestle business away 
from the financial center of the West. 
My board of directors smiled at the idea. 
Five thousand circular letters were sent 
out to Chicago business firms pointing out 
that we paid three per cent interest on all 
checking account balances averaging more 
than $500, that we charged nothing for 
collecting, and that deposits could be 
mailed to us with less trouble and time 
than a trip to their local bank entailed. 
Arrangements were made with a Chicago 
institution so that our customers there 
had a checking privilege right at home. 
Twenty-three replies came in answer to 
the five thousand letters. I made personal 
calls and secured twenty-two of these ac- 
counts. This scheme, worked successfully 
many times, brought us an enormous 
amount of business. One Chicago ac- 
count was refused because it was too large 
to handle profitably; it required the carry- 
ing of too big a balance in Chicago for the 
checking privilege. 
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I was business adviser to dozens of large 
firms. Some of them were swinging more 
business than their capital permitted, and 
consequently were riding for a fall. Half 
a dozen of my customers were trying to do 
more business than their brain capacity 
allowed. Some men can run a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar corporation successfully, but 
will leave only crashes and ashes in their 
wake when they attempt to direct a two- 
hundred-thousand-dollar concern, just as 
some women might run a side street board- 
ing house, but would fail utterly with a large 
hotel. I made a serious study of the busi- 
ness problems of every big concern with 
which I came in contact. Í devised means 
of raising capital, extending credit, and 
keeping the proper balances between liquid 
assets, plants, merchandise, and so on. 


AFIER I had spent four strenuous years 
with this trust company, a Chicago 
leader of finance invited me to call on him. 
During those four years I had raised my 
institution’s deposits from $2,780,000 to 
$5,300,000. The number of depositors 
had grown from 3,324 to over 8,000. 

So I went to call on the multimillion- 
aire. 

I have never known why a board of 
bank directors offered me that morning a 
vice-presidency of a prominent Chicago 
bank at $10,000 salary. Why did they 
single me out? I put this question to a 
railroad official last night when we were 
discussing success. His road, he said, em- 

loyed detectives to travel their lines 
haig men worthy of promotion. Per- 
haps the captains of capital have their 
scouts out scanning the field for promising 
material. Who knows? 

Any detailed discussion of my work in 
Chicago would reveal my identity—to 
some, at least. As the result of my apti- 
tude for commercial reorganizations, I be- 
came a member of several reorganizing 
committees. Last year I was elected pres- 
ident of a corporation I had helped to re- 
habilitate—salary $60,000. 


38,571 Jobs With a 
Poor Future 


(Continued from page 42) 


Frank H. Hitchcock, who rose from a 

` clerical position in the Department of 

Agriculture to the postmaster-generalship 

under President Taft, has expressed this 
opinion: 

“The government service in Washing- 
ton is a good place for a young man who 
wishes to pay his own expenses while re- 
ceiving his education at one of the univer- 
sities in Washington. But, after he has 
received his education, he is far better off 
out of the service than in it.” 

But right there is where much of the 
tragedy of the government clerk comes in. 
One man said recently: 

“I got a job in the Deparia of Com- 
mercè at a thousand a year because I 
wanted to study law. It took me three 

ears to get my diploma and to pass the 
bar examination in my state. At the end 
of three years I drew twelve hundred a 
year. I was confronted with the problem 


Smile Makers 


At Rising Time 

Do you know any food which 
greets you at breakfast so inviting 
as Puffed Wheat or Rice? 

Airy bubbles of grain, flaky, toasted 
and crisp. Each morsel seems a 
bonbon. 

But you know they are whole 
grains, made wholly digestible. You 
know that every atom feeds. 

No elements are lacking—none are 
lost. For in these foods—and these 
only—every food cell is blasted by 
steam explosion. 


At Dinner Time 


These grains are so crisp, so 
toasted, so flavory that they take 
the place of nut-meats. 

Folks garnish ice cream with 
them. They use them in candy. 
They dot them on frosted cake. 

Yet Puffed Grains hold supreme 
place among scientific grain foods. 
They are made by Prof. Anderson’s 
process. In every kernel a hundred 
million steam explosions are created. 
They are perfect foods—the best- 
cooked cereals in existence. 


Puffed Rice “= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


At Bed Time 


The bowl of milk in summer is the 
favorite bed time dish. But it’s twice 
as delightful with Puffed Grains float- 
ing in it. 

These grains are puffed to eight 
times normal size. They are four times 
as porous as bread. 

You get the whole wheat in Puffed 
Wheat—all the phosphorus of the 
outer coats. You get it so it easily, 
completely digests without any tax 
to the stomach. 

Do you know anything else which so meets the require- 
ments of an ideal good-night dish? 

See if you have all these foods on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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GRARLEX 


—shows you the picture 
IN FOCUS as you take it 


? 


Wi "til the sun comes out again "— 


No! Not with a Graflex—don't need to. Sun 
or shadow makes little difference with a Graflex. It makes 
the most of the light and subject. It gets the pictures 
sharp in every detail because it gives exact focus and 
FULLY -timed exposures. Write for the Graflex Book. 


How the Graflex 

works—See Fee | 

4, the Graflex | 
Book 


If photography is more than a plaything for you, the 
Graflex Book will surely interest you with its story of this 
camera that has freed the photographer from dependence 
on the sun's presence—and helped him take pictures under 
conditions impossible with cameras of the usual type. 

Write for the Graflex Book now. 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


ITI D CLLAN«mALLLL—MmM 
Add $20.00 a Month to Your 
Pay Envelope 


OWN in the cotton belt, C. V. Duggan is 

not worrying a bit about the high cost 
of living. He has solved the problem. In 
spare time, after office hours, he is adding 
$20.00 to his pay envelope every month as 
our representative. 
You can add $20.00 a month or more to your pay en- 
velope by the Crowell plan. We have an opportunity 
for a live man who can take charge of the subscription 
interests of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and the Wom- 
AN's HOME COMPANION in his locality. Salary and com- 
mission. Renewals count the same as new subscriptions. 


0 


LITT 


MR. C. V. DUGGAN 


pi you have spare time and want to earn that money, 
ll out and mail the coupon below TO- NIGHT. 


amimmm mnnn PHE LINE IE PE LHP THÉP HTTP PL PLJTPHEHPE a 


Chief of Staff, Dept. N 
The American Magazine , 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Tell me without obligation on my part how I can add $20.00 a month to my pay envelope as your local 
representative. 


imma mimm mant 


munimimnmnmmini 


of separating myself from the pay roll and 
start over with nothing. 

“T considered it for a year. I consid- 
ered it for another year. By that time, T 
was twenty-six years old. That twelve 
hundred won out in the debate and ruined 
me. I am now thirty-five. I am married 
and have two children. I’m getting fif- 
teen hundred a year now. hen I'm 
forty-five, I may be getting eighteen hun- 
dred. I never will get any more than that." 

Of course there are some men who, 
having discovered themselves on the brink 
of what is a veritable death-in-life, have 
cut loose from the Government after years 
of service and amounted to something. A 
few of them have amounted to a great 
deal. But they are such rare exceptions 
that they are worthy of note. 


FIVE years ago one who had risen to a 
salary of sixteen hundred dollars a year 
in an executive department went to hear a 
lecture on the subject, “The Value of an 
Idea." It happened that he already had 
an idea which he considered valuable. He 
had had it several years. He went to his 


| chief the morning after the lecture and re- 


signed his job. The next day he went to 


| New York. Within a week he was em- 


ployed by a big manufacturing concern at 
nine thousand dollars a year. He now is 
drawing twenty thousand dollars a year. 

Last year a Washington lawyer col- 
lected in fees thirty-nine thousand dollars. 
Fourteen years ago he was a government 
clerk at twelve hundred dollars a year. 
He had been graduated in law and had 
married. Strangely enough, he left the 
government service, opened a law office 
in Washington and waited for the storm 
to break. 1e broke the first year to the 
small tune of six hundred dollars. The 
next year was considerably better. After 
that, he went up and up. 

Such an experience comes about once in 
a blue moon. 

Nobody understands the almost certain 
doom of the young government employee 
better than Champ Clark. On one occasion 
a mother brought her young son to Wash- 
ington, and explained that he must have a 
job, that he and she were penniless, and 
that Uncle Sam’s pay roll was their only 
hope. 

he Speaker looked at the mother in 
silence for a long while, and then turned 
to the youth. 

“My son,” he inquired finally, in his 
slow, heavy voice, “what have you been 
doing out in Missouri?” 

“ Maulin’ rails,” was the answer. 

The Speaker got up and put a fatherly 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Son,” he said in a kindly tone, “I 
probably could get you a job—but I won’t. 
You go back to Missouri and maul some 
more rails. As long as you can maul rails, 
there’s some hope for you. There’s none 
for you in a government job.” 

It is a beautiful dream, back in the 
“corn belt” at noon on the first of Au- 
gust, this vision of twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year, with working hours from only 
nine in the morning until four-thirty in the 
afternoon. The thing looks extremely 
soft. It looks much softer because so 
many think of it exactly as the Mississippi 
man thought of it. 

He told me a year ago: 

“When I got my job in the Government 
I was the happiest fellow imaginable, 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


w 


Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2. 
Weight, 16 ounces. Size of pic- 
ture, 24 x3'4 inches. Equipped 
with Modico Anastigmat Lens, 
F 7.5, $17.50; with Ansco Anas- 
tigmat Lens. F 6.3, $27.50. Other 
Anscos, $2.00 up. 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


FREE! NEW BOOK OF 1281 
+ AUTO SUPPLY 
X BARGAINS! 


Stop paying high prices for tires and 
supplies. Our new book, just off the 
press, quotes lowest prices on every- 
thing. Goods sent on free examination. 
Mosler Spark Plugs, $1.00 everywhere, 
our price 60c. Havoline Oil, 5 gal. can 
$2.50 everywhere, our price $1.65. 
\ Ford wire wheels, set of four, $14.50 
instead of $20. $4.00 bumpers $2.75. 
Tires, all sizes, *« less than elsewhere, 


We Save You 30% 


ormore on everything. Get our price on radiators, magne- 
tos, seat covers, searchlight, vulcanizers, tires, tubes, purnps, 
windshields. This marvelous money-saving book is like having 
in House at your elbow. 


world's greatest Auto Supply 


5 thi: t wholesale—from a cotter pin to 
Write Postal an engine! Your satisfaction or mone a 
anteed in every case! Don't miss the- 1281 bargains shown in Free 
Book. 


Dept.78, 14th St. & Mich- 
igan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Write Postal NOW. 


STERLING TIRE & SUPPLY HOUSE, 


back guar- 


The best answer is the one which 
comes to us too late, and the best 
chance for a good picture always pre- 
sents itself when the nearest camera 
is miles away. 


Get an Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 
and you will carry it with you always. 
It folds up compactly for carrying in 
a vest or coat pocket, weighs so little 
that you will scarcely notice its pres- 
ence, and can be quickly brought 
into action for taking the unexpected 
picture. 


It is the smallest and lightest cam- 
era made to take 24 x 34 pictures, 
and the only vest-pocket camera with 
a focusing device for use with an 
anastigmat lens. The pictures it takes 
are so clear and sharp they can be en- 
larged successfully. 


Get an Ansco 1916 Catalog from 


the Ansco dealer near you ór write | 


to us for one and specimen picture 
on Cyko Paper made with this 
camera. 


World's 
Greatest 
BowlingGame 


Own a big-paying TEN - PINNET business— 
draw the crowds, get the money. Everybody 
plays — it's new, fascinating, heathful! Alleys 
38 to 50 feet long; installed in any room or tent 
in half-day. Entirely automatic—no pin boys or 
upkeep expense—just someone to take in money 
Write quick for free illustrated catalog and agent's 
prices. Learn what profits moderate investment 
will make you in any town or summer resort. 


TEN-PINNET CO., 60 Draper St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Down there in the fever zone I had stuck 
myself up as a lightning rod and waited 
for the thunderbolt of opportunity to drop 
on my head. It did. I got the government 
job. And I was so-delighted, because it 
always had been my idea that nobody in 
the Government really had to work. I 
knew the government work was done, and 
done pretty well, but I never had figured 
that Traut have to do any of it. Tous 
thought I could come up here and loaf 
along and draw my pay. And now I'm 
going back home elici real work will 
bring me real money." 

He still has his Washington job. 

How grievously the Mississippian's idea 
of loafing in Washington was at fault was 
shown last March when Representative 
Borland introduced his ill-fated amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill to make the 
thirty-eight thousand clerks work eight 
instead of seven hours a day. ‘The amend- 


| ment did not become a law, but the high 
| and wailing cry for help that came from 


the clerks indicated their opinion. 

Those who, for cheapness, lived in the 
suburbs declared that they would have to 
move into town so as to be able to get 
home at all for the evening meal. They 
added that living in town would drive 
them to the almshouse in the end. Others 
explained that their little gardens in 


| neighboring spots in Maryland and Vir- 


ginia gave them enough vegetables to en- 
able them to save enough money to clothe 
their children properly. All of them testi- 
fed that they were exhausted every eve- 


| ning by their seven hours of monotonous 


work. 

And yet, in the face of all this, the 
500,000 "outs" are trying to join the 
38,000 unfortunate '' ins." 


A Tip to Men in 
Middle Life 


(Continued from page 37) 


expanding the diaphragm; then for four 
steps bring the same air into the upper 
lungs, adding at the same time as much 
fresh air as your lungs will hold; then ex- 
hale for four steps.” 

My physician further advised: “Al- 
ways count your breathings. If sitting or 
lying down, count not only the inhala- 
tions and exhalations, but each change of 
air between the upper and lower lungs. If 
walking, count your steps, at least up to 
twelve, which completes the air move- 
ments into, in, and out of your lungs. 
Better still, count up into the hundreds, 
or, if your walk is long enough, into 
the thousands, keeping tally with your 
thumbs between your fingers. Counting 
has two advantages: it adds interest to the 
exercise—makes more of a game out of it 
—and rests you mentally. Remember you 
can, and often do, work your brain by 
thinking as hard while walking, even for 
exercise, as you do at your desk.” 

Within a few weeks i began to notice an 
improvement. This was especially marked 
in my sleeping. Gradually sleepiness came 
with less breathing and counting; also 
there was less tendency to worry, as hope 
took the place of fear. My chest measure- 
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ment and weight began to increase. My 
appetite was better. I realized that I 
was normally breathing more deeply, and 
the irregular heart action was lessening. 

At first a fresh deep breath was taken 
after counting twelve or sixteen. Later, 
twenty was the rule. For many years 
past, twenty-six is the usual limit. 

Except keeping my shoulders free, thus 
giving my lungs a chance to expand, 
whether walking, sitting or lying down, I 
pay no attention to position while taking 
these breathing exercises. 

I think it is unusual for a man to in- 
crease his weight after he is seventy. It 
took me more than ten years to bring up 
my weight from one hundred and thirty- 
four to one hundred and forty-five pounds 
I now weigh one hundred and fifty-four 
pounds, having gained nine pounds during 
the past year. 

Before I was twenty-one I had had ma- 
larial fever, then called “ague” or “chills 
and fever,” during the summer and au- 
tumn for three or four successive years; 
also typhoid fever, and at seventeen an 
almost fatal attack of pneumonia. This 
left me with very weak lungs, and so 
badly stoop-shouldered that it took me 
three or four years to get thoroughly 
straightened up. I accomplished this by 
following the treatment prescribed by 
Dr. Dio Lewis in “Weak Lungs and How 
to Make Them Strong," which, when 1 
commenced, was being published serially 
in a monthly magazine. 


I AM not, and never have been, an ab- 
stemious eater. I eat what I like, includ- 
ing meat; but I draw the line at permit- 
ting appetite to dictate to digestion. M 
stomach, digestive organs and I, have He 
ways been good friends. Their constant 
excellent service for nearly four-score 
years is due in large part, I am sure, to the 
fact that I have, at least since boyhood, 
always tried not to overtax or overload 
them. 

I do not think much of soaking in a 
bathtub. I wash often enough to keep the 
skin clean; but for both cleanliness and 
health I have much more faith in the 
thorough rub-down which, with a rough 
damp towel, I give entire body both 
night and morning. "When I am through 
I have a glowing skin, and have had a fair 
amount of both exercise and deep breath- 


in 

Fn addition I drink a glass of water, 
preferably hot, before retiring and also be- 
fore breakfast in the morning. 

Just three things are absolute necessi- 
ties for the smooth-running and ones 
of these human machines of ours. id 
are pure air, pure water, and plain D 
Food alone has a price. Both air and 
water are God's free gifts. And yet not 
one person in ten thousand breathes 
enough pure air; not one in a thousand 
drinks enough pure water, and nearly all 
of us eat too much. 

While I am in my eightieth year, I do 
not feel any older than I did thirty or even 
forty years ago. I suppose, however, that 
I am in the evening of life. If I am, I find 
it, like the evening of day, the pleasantest 


art. 

If I could select a decade out of my 
life to live over again, with the stipu- 
lation that there must be no change, I 
would, without a moment's hesitation, 
select the ten years since I was sixty-nine. 


Snap! Spurt! Splash! 


Here's a Grinnell in Action! 


1. Onduty with many 2. Here comes the fire 
others, waiting for a at midnight. The col- 
fire — waiting perhaps umn of heat rises and at 
for 30 years up in the 156? the fusible strut in 
dust and cobwebs near the nearest Grinnell 
the ceiling. softens and melts. 


IRE can’t start under 

a Grinnell: Automatic 

Sprinkler System with- 
out starting the sprinkler 
overhead. Just as sure as 
fire means ascending heat, 
the fusible strut in a Grinnell 
Sprinkler head will melt at 
155° and release a drenching 
downpour of spray and ring 
the fire alarm. 


21 million Grinnell 
Sprinkler heads are 
guarding property 
today. 


And just as sure as water 
kills fire, a Grinnell System 
will extinguish or control a 
blaze before it gets half way 
started. Usually the fire is 
out before the watchman can 
get there in answer to the alarm. No 
wonder you can get insured for almost 
nothing if you have a Grinnell System 
overhead! 


It Pays for Itself —"'and Then Some" 


Here is the way it figures out in the case 
of a large city building cited by Allen Rob- 
inson, a well known real estate man in New 
York at a public banquet recently: 


Without Grinnell Protection 


Insurance on building $200,000 at .32 $ 640 per year 
Insurance on contents 900,000 at 1.37 12,330 per year 
Total insurance premium without Grinnells $12,970 


With Grinnell Protection 


Insurance on building $200,000 at .15 $ 300 per year 
Insurance on contents 900,000 at .65 5,850 per year 
Total insurance premium with Grinnells $6,150 


Saving annually $6,820 by Grinnell pro- 
tection. 


Cost to install Grinnell System $14,500. 


Thus the system pays for itself in 2% 
years and pays 40% on the investment ever 
after! 


Obvious as the economy is when you get 
the figures, there are thousands of property 
owners, large and small, who overlook the 
waste of not having Grinnell protection. 


4. Fire out before 
watchman arrives. 
Water turned off. No 
damage worth report- 
ing. Next morning— 
business as usual. 


3. Snap—spurt— 
splash! <A drenching 
downpour right on the 
heart of the fire. Alarm 
bell clanging in the 
distance. 


Through companies that 
specialize in such matters we 
can arrange to let the Grin- 
nell System be paid for in an-' 
nual installments out of its 
own savings, if desired. It 
usually takes from three to 
seven years. 


Accordingly, if you don't 
have Sprinklers you are pay- 
ing for them anyway and not 
getting the protection. 


There are several sprinkler 
systems in the market but the 
Grinnell is the oldest, the best, 
and the best-known, protect- 
ing, as it does, more property than all other 
systems put together. 


The Grinnell price is a shade higher but 
it gets its price right along. 


The Grinnell standard is higher than the 
fire underwriters require. We don’t try to 
see how close we can skate to the line. We 
are not content with satisfying minimum 
regulations. We dare to undertake to ap- 
proximate infallible fire protection. 


Every detail of construction and method 
is as perfect as a $6,000,000 organization 
can make it. Our systems are strictly shop- 
assembled—field work is not good enough 
for Grinnell systems. We maintain the only 
research laboratories in the trade and our 
engineers have been always the major de- 
velopers of the subtle art and technique of 
sprinkler engineering. We design, construct 
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Great Actors 
With Wonderful 


Personalities 
(Continued from page 32) 


trustfulness; for the bovine quality she sub- 
stituted fragility, nervous sensitiveness; for 
the dumbness of Tess's longings, she sub- 
stituted a taut-wire emotionalism. Thus, 
in the same set of circumstances, the same 
tragic workings of Fate were plausibly 
brought about, the same terrible lesson 
was read. Her Tess was no less a human 
creature in the fell clutch of circumstance 
than Hardy's maiden. Here was an al- 
most perfect example of an actor's reali- 
zation that he cannot get away from his 
own personality, and that to succeed 
greatly in the theater he must by every 
device of art use his personality to give 
life and illusion to his róle. 

Mrs. Fiske's Tess was not so satisfac- 
tory a performance as her Becky Sharp, 
however, because Becky's personality and 
hers have two things wonderfully in com- 
mon—an ironic sense of humor (which had 
to be suppressed entirely in Tess), and the 
dynamic magnetism of a sleepless will. 
Mrs. Fiske all her life has been a fighter. 
She fought the Theatrical Syndicate sin- 
ye handed after everybody else had 
knuckled under. All her life she has been 
a worker, the first at rehearsals, the last to 
leave. Indeed, resolution, will power, bot- 
tled energy, radiate from her little person 
when she chooses to release them, and 
ring in her bitten tones. Therefore with no 
effort she took Becky to her bosom. And, 
by the same token, she ought by rights to 
be the great Lady Macbeth of our gen- 
eration. 


HE WOULD be an ungracious, boorish 
critic indeed who said that Maude Ad- 
ams, so universally beloved for two decades 
onourstage, did not deserve the rewards she 
has won, because she received them as a 
tribute to her personality rather than her 
art. Indeed, one may almost say that her 
personality is her art. A personality as 
winsome and lovely as hers 1s itself a work 
of genius—be it the Lord's or not. Miss 
Adams, of course, knows how to act, up to 
a certain point. But her range is limited. 
She speaks very badly; her attempts at 
Shakespeare were almost pathetic, and she 
mispronounces the English language atro- 
ciously. Even in the plays of her favorite 
Barrie, she sometimes curiously fails to 
grasp a character, as in the earlier acts of 
* What Every Woman Knows." The first 
act of “The Legend of Leonora” called for 
a technical virtuosity quite beyond her 
range. As Juliet, many years ago, she was 
pitifully feeble in emotional suggestion— 


| the grand passions are beyond her powers. 


Yet, in “The Little Minister," a play al- 
most twenty years old, she packed the 
Empire Theater all last winter, and no- 
body would want to see any other actress 
play “Peter Pan.” 

How much personality limits even the 
most technically expert of players is well 
illustrated by the case of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. She knew every trick of the actor’s 
art; so marvelous was her command of 
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them, indeed, that she could play the boy- 
ish hero of " L'Aiglon" when she was over 
sixty; and now, a feeble old woman on a 
wooden leg, she can stand leaning on a 
table and evoke with her voice alone the 
tragic passions. Yet, as William Winter 
once remarked with rare penetration, in 
all her impersonations of women, she was 
always the woman being loved, never the 
woman loving. Illusion always broke 
down at that point, failed of completeness. 
It was a fatal defect of her personality. 
Again, both Julia Marlowe and Marga- 
ret Anglin have played Cleopatra, and the 
present writer saw both performances. 
Neither woman could create the illusion, 
for all her skill. A certain inescapable 
ladylikeness, the scent of the Anglo-Saxon 
lily, clung round them still. Miss Anglin 
Pepea was a splendid Katherine in 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” There was 
nothing in her personality to contradict 
tremendous temper and rebellious spirit. 
Indeed, her personality suggests always a 
woman of strong spirit, averse to leading 
strings. But as you and I know Egypt’s 
queen, a certain exoticness is demanded, 
and neither Miss Marlowe nor Miss An- 
glin could find in her own personality the 
right qualities to call to her aid. Nazimova, 
that "' tiger cat in the leash of art," might 
play it, so far as personality goes. Then 
there would be no clash between player 
and part. On the other hand, can you 
fancy Nazimova as Viola? If itis right for 
actors to avoid parts for which their per- 
sonalities are unsuited—and common 
: sense tells us it is—it is equally right for 
them to make the most of their personali- 
ties in parts they are suited for. 


THE reader can easily call to mind for 

himself a list of players with strong per- 
sonalities, and can reflect on what use they 
have made of them, whether a crude, art- 
less use, such as Billie Burke makes, or a 

; vital, artful use, such as that fine actor 
Ernest Lawford always makes, or Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk, or George Arliss. 

O. P. Heggie, an excellent English actor 
who came to us as Androcles in the Gran- 
ville Barker production of ‘‘ Androcles and 
the Lion,” was last spring playing the old 
clerk, Cokeson, in Galsworthy’s “Justice.” 
The two partsare totally unlike, save in one 
respect. Both Androcles and Cokeson 

sshould command our loving, if smiling, 
sympathy; they should have a certain 
quality of gentleness about them. And 
Heggie’s own personality, as it appears on 
the stage, is remarkable for just this win- 
ning quality. You could never for an in- 
stant confuse one character with the other 
as he plays them, but neither could you 

; fail, if you had seen Heggie as Androcles, 

/to recognize him as Cokeson. He has obe- 
diently carried out the author's intention, 
but he has artfully employed his own per- 
sonality to accomplish the final bringing 
to life of the character. 

It is one of the creeds of modern criti- 
cism that all art is, in the final analysis, 
but an expression of personality, of the art- 

!ist's personality, of his vision of life. Even 
the drama, the most objective of the arts, 
the one in which the writer has least to say 
in his own person, cannot escape the law. 
Behind “Justice” and “Peter Pan” and 
“Major Barbara” we feel the three per- 
sonalities of Galsworthy, Barrie and Shaw, 
and if we had never heard a word of gos- 
"ip about these men, nor seen a picture of 
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them, nor read anything else they had 
written, we would yet know them for what 
they are. There is, indeed, something al- 
most terrible to the artist when he real- 
izes the self-revelation he makes to the 
world when he wields a brush or blots 
white paper with black ink. 

When any actor gives a splendid per- 
formance of an interesting character, from 


-Hamlet to the latest hero of the current 


stage, he adds something to the author’s 
conception, he centributes the vitality and 
the interest of his own personality, not 
merely in exterior aspect (he may con- 
ceivably quite disguise that), but in far 
subtler ways. So Booth and Forbes-Rob- 
ertson both made Hamlet live again, and 
without violence to Shakespeare—be- 
cause they were artists, intent on the in- 
terpretation of a character; yet each con- 
tributed something rare and precious and 
unique, which perished when he ceased to 
act. That something was his own person- 
ality, his vision, the thing he himself was 
as a man. If this were not so, and if the 
actors did not know it is so, it is incon- 
ceivable that anybody with an ounce of 
brains would ever go on the stage, or sur- 
vive the debasing mechanism more than 
six months if he did. And if this were not 
so, it would not be true—as it unquestion- 
ably is true—that the finest performances 
come from the players who can add to the 
proper technical equipment the most va- 
hed: interesting, profound and admirable 
personalities. 


Zose Bluft! 


(Continued from page 22) 


“It is a fine gesture, truly," admitted 
Georges, “‘but is it wise? Recall to your- 
self zat he 'as ze 'otel manager on 'is 
knee. It is his money." 

“ Ah, bah," said Victor. "It is but too 
true. I repent me of my bluff, Georges. I 
read it in ze book of poesie: 


“ʻO, wat a mix-up web we weave 
W'en firs’ we go it to deceive!’ 


* An’ it is just. Mus’ I zen wait while 


zis monstre take 'is own good time to tor- | 
tureme? Heis ze only bug in ze unguent.” -- 


Which was, of course, a pretty fair 
translation of “fly in the ointment” —not 
so bad for Victor. 

And Raoul de Chatenay continued to be 
a bug in the unguent. He continued to 
hold mysterious conversations with the 
fat clerk, with side glances at Victor and 
Georges, whenever they were in the foyer. 
He continued to look furtively at Victor | 
at meals. Once or twice when they met, 
unavoidably, he seemed about to speak. 
Victor felt that he was plotting dire mis- 
chief, and this impression was Bemhranes 
by a question asked by the fat clerk. He 
anal over the desk one evening as Vic- 
tor was getting his room key and said: 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but would you tell me 
what line you are in?” 

Ha—Victor knew instantly that that 
villain of a Raoul de Chatenay had put 
him up to the question! 

“Wat do you mean it—line?" he 
asked haughtily. "Am I then of the ap- 
pearance of a Penam 

“No offense meant, I’m sure, sir," pro~ 


Sea 
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tested the clerk. “But there's a big firm 
down in New York by the same name as 
yours who deal in French wines, and I 
wondered if you were a member of it." 
“T am not a member of zat firm," said 
Victor, still from an obvious height, 
“though I know it well. I am artis’, not 
tradesman, my good fellow." And with 
that Parthian arrow he walked away. 


BUT yet he knew that he was only stav- 
ing off the evil day. The exposure he 
feared was sure to come, and he and 
Georges would not only be discredited, 
but all the kindly folk who had been so 
willing to accept them as they appeared to 
be would be hurt and angry, and possibly 
would be held up to ridicule by others in 
the hotel. It was an ugly situation. The 
whole of the first week was spoiled by this 
consciousness of what was impending. 
Victor and Georges talked quite seriously 
of packing their bags and leaving for some 
other resort where they would be unknown 
and where they would at least have peace 
of mind. 

On Sunday morning, however, matters 
came to a crisis. As Ticor and Georges 
came out of the dining-room, they met 
Raoul de Chatenay. 

** Look here," he said to Victor, “can I 
see you a minute?" 

he fatal moment had come. 
braced himself for it. 

* But yes, monsieur," he said courte- 
ously, resolved to die game. “Will you 
excuse me, Georges?" 

Georges took his cue. “Certainly,” he 
said, “but do not be long, I pray you." 

De Chatenay and Victor walked down 
the hall, side by side. 

** Let's go down-stairs into the billiard- 
room," said De Chatenay nervously. 
* Nobody'll be there on Sunday morning." 

They descended the stairs in silence. In 
the seclusion of the billiard-room De Cha- 
tenay swung round abruptly to face Victor. 

“TIl make it well worth your while to 
keep your mouth shut," he began. 

(Now what did this mean—was it a 
trap of some sort?) 

* Oh, you will do so," returned Victor, 
noncommittally, not knowing in the least 
what the other was talking about, but 
sparring for time to find out. 

“Yes,—what do you say to a couple of 
thousand dollars?" 

Victor appeared to consider, his mind a 
whirling maze. “I am not so sure," he said 
at last. “I ought to consult my friend.” 

De Chatenay threw up both hands. 
* My God,” he cried, “‘does he know me, 
too?" 

Victor said nothing. He did not know 
what to say. 

“T recognized you in the dining-room 
that first day," went on De Chatenay, 
“and I’ve been expecting you to say some- 
thing. It's been pretty white of you to 
hold your tongue as long as you have. 
Most fellows would have been buzzing it 
all over the whole hotel." 

“T am not ze buzzer,” said Victor. 

“ Now, look here, if you'll agree not to 
tell my real name, or where you met me, 
or anything—l'l make it worth your 
while. I can't stand this situation, and I 
said to myself this morning: ‘He was al- 
ways a decent fellow in the old days at 
the Hotel Madrid, I’ll just put it up to 
him and ask him what he’s going to do.’” 

The Hotel Madrid! The name touched 
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a spring in Victor’s brain. He saw him- 
self a humble ’bus boy in that little the- 
atrical hotel, his first job in America. He 
saw suddenly and perfectly the man be- 
fore him as he had then appeared—with- 
out a mustache and in the cheapest of 
clothes, as the room clerk of that grimy, 
dingy, disorderly hostelry. He answered 
very slowly, as it all came back to him. 

“You may trust me," he said. “I will 
tell no one zat you were once—Jimmie 
Tompkins, room clerk of ze Otel Madrid." 

"Sh-hh," whispered the other, “don’t 
say it out loud. Well—no use to tell you 
I’m grateful. You’ve saved my life. I— 
I can’t begin to thank you. Mind, not a 
word, not a peep to anybody!” 

“But 'ow," asked Victor, still slowly, 
" but 'ow is it you are now De Chatenay? 
I do not understand, me." 

" Went on the stage," said De Chate- 
nay-Tompkins, with some small compla- 
cency showing through his anxiety. “I 
was always ambitious, you know. The 


| old Madrid was a regular stamping ground 


for theatrical people, and I used to glad- 
hand 'em and follow 'em up if they did 
well later. I got a chance to go on now and 
then on amateur nights, and when this 
dancing craze struck the city I got a part- 
ner and began to dance. Finally we got our 
act into musical comedy and then I got 
married and left the stage. De Chatenay 
was my stage name, and I’ve taken it 
legally now. And listen—you won't slip 
it to anybody—ever, that I was—you 
know who." He could not bear to utter 
the despised name of Tompkins. 

“Indeed I will not," said Victor. **Pa- 
role d'honneur!" 


CT HANK the lord for that," said De 
Chatenay fervently. “And listen— 
would a couple of thousand be of any use to 
you—just from one old friend to another?” 

“No!” exclaimed Victor. “I will not 
take a penny of your money. All I do is, 
as you M» for old friendship. You save 
me once from a bad scolding from ze 'ead 
waiter w'en I 'ave serve your lonch, an' I 
am grateful. I was so hongry—an' I stole 


que rolls, an’ ate zem, an’ I would 'ave 


een fire’ if you 'ad not said you 'ad eat 


| zem yourself—you 'ave forgot, hein? I 


also ’ad forgot, till you say who you are. 
Now we are quits—1 can repay zis kine- 
ness." He turned to go. 

" [sn't that queer!” said De Chatenay, 
stopping him. “I don't remember that at 
all. What are you doing now? I hope you 
got on well." 

“T sank you. I 'ave prosper,” said Vic- 
tor. "I am now," he regarded De Chate- 
nay narrowly, “inventor an’ artis’, an’ 
w'ile I am not ze rich man like you, mon- 
sieur, I do not so bad." 

De Chatenay sighed. “I sometimes 
wish I'd stuck to the stage," he said. 
"Listen. Take a tip from an old friend 
who knows: Make your money any way 
but marrying it." He would have gone on, 
but Victor turned away. ‘ Adieu, monsieur. 
I s'all take zat advices,” he said. 

“Ze little snake in ze bushes!” he 
thought angrily as he hurried to find 
Georges. “So he was more as afraid of 
me as me of 'im, an’ we 'ave play at 
cross-purpose all this while! An’ in an- 
other moment he would 'ave complain of 
Madame, his wife, wiz me. Pah—ca- 
naille/" He hurried on, an enormous 
weight lifted from his heart. 
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Georges, bristling with anxious ques- 
tion marks, met him up-stairs. 

““Well—well!”” he cried. “Tell me ze 
worse at once. Will he, zen, give to us 
away? 'As'e tole anyone zat we are sim- 
pully bluff? I burn to know." 

Victor drew a long sigh. 

“We are save’, Georges," he said. 
“There will be no exposé for us, nor hurt 
for zese new frien's we 'ave made. I can- 
not tell you why, but De Chatenay will | 
say nossing, now or no time. He gives ’is | 
word, an' I 'ave give mine zat I will not 
spik ze risson to a living soul. But two 
Ming: I will tell you, mon ami. He is not 
French, grace à Dieu! An’ as to zose bluff | 
of ours, believe me, Georges, zey are so 
small as to be nossing compare' to zose 
bluff of De Chatenay. We are ze pikers 
w'en it comes to bluff. I cannot 'elp but 
wish we 'ad seen 'im biffore we made our 
plan. We would ’ave learn so much. Ah, 
mon Dieu, I ought to have take zat zou- | 
sands of dollar he offer, just to even our- | 


selves up wiz him yet a little more." | 
| 
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she was no good. She was a flat failure. | 
You see, at that time I thought of her just | 
about the way you do. I had seen her 
smile, and I thought she had genius. I up the spur track and there he was 
made her think so herself, but that one under the shipping platform touch- 
failure was the end. She would never be- ing a match to a pile of extelsior! 
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the time that I married her. 
He paused a long while, and then went W n a 
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“I suppose in a way I was taking ad- 
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would let me, and talked and talked and 
talked. Time after time she almost gave 
in, but when we started to go away she 
just wouldn't. Then she went out with 
another show—in the chorus—and I saw 
her less and less. 

“But she was square." Nelson shook 
his head sharply. “She was square. She 
would never take a cent from me, and 
never let me help her to a job. 

*** Nelson,' she used to say, ‘I’ve ruined 
your, life, but I’m not going to live off 
you. 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
sleepy night watchman came in with a 
telegram, but Nelson threw it unopened 
on the bed. 

“Perhaps you think it queer that a man 
can talk this way about his wife,” he re- 
sumed. “But T had my fight. Don’t 
worry. I had it, and it lasted year after 
year. 

“I wonder if you have any idea,” he in- 
terjected suddenly, “what a man goes 
through when he loves a woman who can't 
stand the sight of him." 

“Yes, I know it,” said Gresham quietly, 
and Nelson studied him again. 

“T suppose you do,” he agreed with a 
toss of his head. ''I guess most men do— 
the lying awake nights and punching the 
pillow and wondering just hat she is do- 
ing, and suffering the pangs of the damned 
every time she is seen with another man, 
and hating her one minute and loving her 
the next. 

“Oh, I had all that," he went on. “And 
I had it for years. But in the end I got 
over it. I just simply killed it by main 
force. 

“Gresham, I don't love Dora to-day. 
To put it bluntly, I have grown beyond 
her. I wouldn't have her come back to me 
if she would; but I am devilish fond of her, 
fond of her very weaknesses and her inefh- 
ciency. And, queerly enough, when I got 
to that state o mid things came out all 
right. She saw it coming and no longer 
dreaded the sight of me. The very time 
when we were divorced she let me work 
up this act for her and start her in cabaret. 

e're the best of friends to-day. 

“So that’s the story," he said with a 
smile. "Are you glad I told you?" 

“Yes,” said Gresham, “I am; and I 
think it's pathetic." 

“It is pathetic," agreed Nelson; “and 
so are lots of things in this world, and lots 
of those same things work out for the best. 

“Gresham,” he burst out again, “I’m 
not Dora Middleman's husband, but I'm 
still watching out for her! What do you 
really think of her yourself?" 


(GRESHAM was obliged to parry, and 
under Nelson’s keen eyes he did it 
badly. 
“Why, just as I said," he faltered. “I 
think that she has a faint spark of genius.” 
Nelson, however, shook his head. 
“No,” he replied. “She hasn’t. Not 
anatom. She can’t even act. You might 
as well look at things straight, Gresham. 
To tell the truth, Dora hasn’t even a great 
deal of brains. You ought to know that 
yourself if you’re not afraid to admit it. 
“But I'll tell you this," he burst out 
suddenly; “she’s one of the sweetest, 
cleanest, truest little girls that ever lived 
on earth, and that doesn't contradict 
what I said before. She was never built 
for the stage. She doesn't belong there. 
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She doesn’t even like it. What she was 
built to do was to find some man whom 
she thinks is a god on earth and then, by 
heaven, she’d cling to him and stick up 
for him, and make him so happy that there 
wouldn’t be any point in going on living. 
She wouldn’t help you in your work, 
Gresham. She wouldn’t even know what 
it was all about; but if you were under a 
train she’d run under after you, and if you 
were sick or down and out she’d stick by 
you and pet you till hell froze over.” 
Nelson half shut his eyes and spoke in a 
lower voice, almost like a slow fury. 
“That wasn't my experience, I know,” 
he went on. “But my experience just 
proves it, though it took me years to see 
it. She wouldn’t live with a man whom 
she didn’t love, although that meant riches 
against starvation. And—do you know?— 
the show business is full of such women." 


UITE without Gresham's conscious- 

ness, the conversation had drifted 
close to his own unspoken sentiments, of 
which he thought he had given no sign, and 
it thrilled him very much as, on that first 
evening, it had thrilled him to hear Dora 
spoken of as his wife. It was delicious, 
but dangerously delicious and he dared 
not voice it. He was glad of the change in 
Nelson's tone. 

“ But those songs she is singin 
he suggested. "She makes a Bis 
Nelson threw up his hands. 

“Cabaret!” he snorted. “That’s just 
the point, and I saw it before she began. 
It proves just what I said. There on the 
floor, down among the people, without 
any lines or any settings, she is just Dora 
Middleman, and people love her the way 
I loved her, and many a man has loved 
her before and since. She is just herself, 
and that's the best thing about her. Put 
her up on a stage and tell her that she is 
the Princess of Bulgaria, and tell her to 
make love to a man with a breath, and she 
shrivels right up. She doesn't see the 
castle, she doesn't see the hero. She 
doesn't give a rap about Bulgaria. All she 
sees is that the tenor is a square-head. 
I have seen it happen, and I know." 

As if he had been arguing a case before a 
judge, Nelson leaned B but he was far 
from through. 

“Now, Gresham,” he said, “‘here’s 
where you come in. Did you think that 
this was all news to me?” 

Gresham started. “What do you 
mean?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied Nelson, “did you think 
I was telling all this to a stranger—even 
to a member of this club? 

“No,” he went on, “I saw Dora, Sun- 
day, to work on her new songs, and the 
minute I saw her I knew that something 
had happened. She was happy and cheer- 
ful and light as a cricket, and there’s only 
one thing that changes a woman like that. 

“*Well, who is he?’ I asked. 

“Of course she pretended not to know 
what I was talking about, but I insisted: 
‘Who is he?’ and at last she said, ‘ Nelson, 
I’ve met him.’ She's in love with you, 
Gresham, and head over heels in love." 

Gresham sat in his chair very still and 
rather weak. He felt somehow as if a 
thing had happened which he had known 
would happen sometime, and he did not 
know whether it frightened or rejoiced 
him. Nelson himself spared him the ne- 
cessity of speaking. 


now," 
it.” 


“Don’t worry," he said. ‘She didn't 
tell me your name. She described you and 
said that you were a gentleman. When 
you came in the room to-night I had a 

unch. When you spoke I was sure. 

“Now, old man,” he went on, “I don't 
want you to misunderstand me. I said I 
might have to talk about you yourself, 
and if you want to go on with this thing 
I'm afraid I'll have to.” 

Gresham nodded. 

“T would be glad to have you," he said, 
with rather dry lips. “But I ought to say 
that this is all news to me—that she cares 
—that much." 

“I knew it would be," answered Nelson. 
"And that's why I told you. I'm not 
Dora's guardian, but I respect you enough 
and I care enough for her to want to make 
sure that you know what you are doing." 

“Frankly, I don't know." 

“No, you don’t,” was the reply. “Old 
chap, I know that your intentions are all 
of the best, perfectly honorable; but you're 
playing with fire. Up in your part of the 
world a man can see a lot of a girl for 
months, and it doesn't mean anything ex- 
cept a good time, but down in Dora's 
world he can't. They are primitive souls 
and primitive hearts down there, Gresh- 
am, and if a girl like Dora cares for a 
man, there's only one answer to it—no, 
there are two, for when she really does 
care she'd go any lengths under the sun. 
It's pretty much up to you, you see." 

“T see," echoed Gresham. 

“And that’s all you have to do—see,” 
resumed Nelson. “I’m not going around 
shooing men away from Dora Middleman. 
She’s perfectly well able to take care of 
herself Outside, she's a woman of the 
world. She could tell you things and me 
things, but inside she's just a child, and 
you're the first man I ever knew who had 
touched that side." 


HERE seemed to be no answer to this, 
at least Gresham knew none, but even 
then Nelson was not through. 

“Gresham,” he went on, after a long si- 
lence, "there's more to be said on your 
side than you may realize. I have told 
you what i think of men of your stamp, 
and if I were ever going to have a son 
I would want him to be just like you. I 
don't know anything about your life, but 
Ican imagine. You're not even the kind 
of clubman who would hang around stage 
doors, and it's a supreme miracle that 
Dora ever met you. That's what gets me 
about it. That's what makes it solemn. * 

* You know, of course," he added, rather 
sadly, “that the only safe thing is for you to 
keep away. That's the one Best bet, for 
you and for her.” 

Nelson turned and walked to the stand, 
and poured out a glass of ice water from 
which the ice was all gone. 

“T’ve told you what she is,” he went on. 
“She wouldn’t fit with your mother and 
sisters, if you've got any. You'd have to 
swallow that. 

“But,” he exclaimed, turning suddenly, 
* about once in a million times a girl like 
that comes into the life of a man like you 
and makes it over from top to bottom. 
You people are tied and bound and 
smothered with conventions and artifi- 
cialities. Dora comes from a class that is 
pretty nearly as close to nature as Adam 
and Éve. I came from that class myself. 
And she's got all the virtues of that class. 
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Did it ever occur to you that people of 
peur type don’t even really know what 

irth, marriage and death mean? They’re 
covered in trappings so you don’t know 
the blessed things themselves.” 

“Indeed I do know that,” replied Gresh- 
am, solemnly. And he did. 

Nelson nodded. 

“Well, Dora knows nothing else. When 
she loves a man it means to go out and 
stick a knife into his enemies—it doesn't 
mean just sitting reluctantly at the head 
of his table and being a sweet invalid with 
aheadache. It means fighting his creditors 
and mending his shirts. It means sitting 
at his bedside and putting cold water 
bandages on his sore throat. That's what 
marriage means to a girl like that." 

His words had become a tumult, but he 
stopped them suddenly with a laugh. He 


raised the curtain, and gray daylight came 
creeping in. 

"Almost five o'clock!" he exclaimed, 
looking at his watch; then he turned, 
with his hand outstretched, for Gresham 
had risen to his feet. 

“Well, I've said it," he smiled. “The 
thing's pretty much in your care now.” 

“And I thank you for saying it,” replied 
Gresham solemnly. “I think that I see 
things very much as you do.” 

“T am sure of that,” answered Nelson. 

But after Gresham had left, he walked 
to the window and looked down at the 
very corner where he had stood as a news- 
Pay twenty-five years before. He did it 
only from habit, for it was not of that 
that he was thinking, but of Gresham. 

“I wonder if he'll have the sand," he 
mused. (To be continued) 


Your True Friend, Melissa M. 


(Continued from page 41) 


tongue-tied and very much ill at ease. 

For a long second it endured porten- 
tously still m the room and in the world 
without; then, like a sharp thunder-clap 
out of a summer sky, a door slammed up- 
stairs. There was a sound of someone run- 
ning down the steps, and Missy glimpsed 
Mr. Hackett going out the fioc door, 
banging the screen after him. 

At the last noise old Mrs. Greenleaf's 
shoulders stiffened as if under a lash. But 
she turned quietly and said: 

“Thank you so much for the flowers, 
Missy. l'll give them to her after a while, 
when she's Teiter. And you can see her 
to-morrow.” 

It was the politest of dismissals. Missy, 
having remembered the pattern, hurriedly 
got it and ran home. She had seen a sus- 
picion of tears in old Mrs. Greenleaf’s 
eyes. It was as upsetting as though the 
bronze Winged Victory on the parlor man- 
tel should begin to weep. 

She looked back on her morning’s care- 
less happiness as an old man looks back 
on the se of his youth. 

Heavy with sympathy, noncomprehen- 
sion and fear, she brooded over these dark 
mysterious hints about the handsome 
Cleveland man; over Young Doc’s blighted 
love; over Miss Princess’s wanting to 
“back out;" over old Mrs. Greenleaf’s 
strange, dominant “ pride.” 

Why did Miss Princess want to back 
out?—Miss Princess with her beautiful 
coppery hair, and eager parted lips, and 
eyes of mysterious purple (Missy lingered 
on the reflection “eyes of mysterious pur- 
ple” long enough to foreshadow a future 
poem including that line). Was it because 
she still loved Doc? If so, why didn’t it 
turn out all right, since Doc loved her, 
too? Surely that would be better, since 
there seemed to be something wrong with 
Mr. Hackett, even though ig hapa did 
say what a wonderful match he was. 

She took with her to the summerhouse 
the blue-bound “Anthology” and a writ- 
ing-pad and pencil. First sie read a little: 
“Lochinvar” it was she opened to. Then 
she meditated. Poor Young Doc! The 
whole unhappy situation was like poetry. 


| This would make a very sad, but effective 


poem. She drew the writing-pad to her; 
conjured the vision of nice Doc and of Miss 
Princess, and, immersed in a sea of feeling, 
sought for words and rhyme: 


Oh, young Doctor Al is the pride of the West, 

Than big flashy autos his car is the best; 

Ah! courtly that lover and faithful and true, 

And fair, wondrous fair, the maiden was, too. 

But ohr Jire the day! when from Cleveland 
afar— 


A long pause here: “car,” “scar,” “jar,” 
—all tried and discarded. Finally sense, 
rhyme and meter were attuned: 


... afar 
A dastard she met, their sweet idyl to mar. 


He won her away with his glitter and plume 

And citified ways, while the lover did fume. 

Oh, farr dawned the Wedding Day, pink in the 
Fast, 

And e from all quarters did come for the 
east; 

Gay banners from turrets— 


“Missy!” 

The poet, head bent, absorbed in crea- 
tion, did not hear. 

“Missy! Where are you? Me-lis-sa!”’ 

This time the voice cleaved into the 
mood of inspiration. With a sigh Missy 
put the pad and pencil in the “Anthol- 
ogy,” laid the whole on the bench, and 
obediently went to “mind” the baby. 
But as she wheeled the perambulator up 
and down the front walk fes mind liltingly 
repeated the words she had written, and 
she stepped along in time to the rhythm. 
It was a fine rhythm. And as soon as she 
was relieved from duty she rushed back to 
the temporary shrine of the Muse. The 
words now flowed much more easily than 
at the beginning—one of the first lessons 
learned by all creative artists. 


Gay banners from turrets streamed out in the air 
And all Maple Avenue turned out for the pair. 


Ah! beauteous was she, that white-satin young 
bride, 

But sorrow had reddened her deep purple eyes. 

Each clatter of hoofs from the courtyard below 

Did ania the blood swift to ebb and then 
ow; 

For the gem on her finger, the flower in her hair, 

Bosse not her sad heart to that Cleveland man 
there. 
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And who is this riding so fast through Main 
Street? 
The gallant young lover— 


Again, reiterant and increasingly im- 
perative, summons from the house slashed 
across her mood. Can’t one’s family ever 
appreciate the yearning for solitude? How- 
ever, even amid the talkative circle round 
the supper table, Missy felt uplifted and 
stran ely remote. 

‘Why aren’t you eating your supper, 
Missy? Just see that wasted meat!” 
“Meat,” though a good pane for 
ne ' would not work well. “Neat” 


**flet" ... Ah! “fleet!” 


[MMEDIATELY after supper, followed 
by the inquisitive Poppylinda, Missy 
took her poem out to the comparative soli- 
tude of the back-porch steps. With no 
difficulty at all, she went on, inspired: 


LKJ 


. Main Street? 
The gallant young Doctor in his motor so fleet! 
So flashing his eye and so stately his form 
That the bride’s sinking heart with delight did 
grow warm. 
But the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word; | 
And the parent so proud did champ in her woe. 


'The knight snatched her swiftly and neatly 
ard, 

And she smiled as he steered a-down the boule- 
vard; 

'Then away they did race until soon lost to view, 

And all knew 'twas best for these lovers so true. 

For where, tell me where, would have gone that 
bride's bliss? 

Who flouts at true love, all true happiness must 
miss! 


What matters the vain things of Earth, soon or 
late 
If the heart of a loved one in anguish doth break? 


When she came to the triumphant close, 
among the fragrant cherry blooms the 
birds were twittering their lullabies. She 
went in to say her own good night, the 
Poem, much erased and interlined, tucked 
in the front of her blouse, together with 
ineffable sensations. But she was not, for 
all that, beyond a certain concern for ma- 
terial details. 

* Mother, may I do my hair up in kid- 
curlers?" she asked. 

“Why, this is only Wednesday." 
Mother s tone connoted the fact that 

“waves,” ” rippling artificially either side 
of Missy's “part” down to her two braids, 
achieved a decorative effect reserved for 
Sundays and special events. Then quickly, 
perhaps because she hadn’t been altogether 
unaware of this last visitation of the 
Heavenly Muse, she added: “ Well, I don't 
care. Do it up, if you want.” 

Then, moved by some motive of her 
own, she followed Missy up-stairs to “do 
it up" herself. These occasions of personal 
service were rare these days, since Missy 
had grown big and efficient, and were 
therefore deeply cherished. But to-night 
Missy almost regretted her mother's un- 
expected ministration; for the paper in her 
blouse crackled at unwary gestures, and if 
Mother should protract her stay through- 
out the undressing period there might 
come an awkward call for explanations. 

And Mother innocently added one 
more element to her burden of distress. 

“We’ll do it up all over your head, for 
the wedding," she said, gently brushing 
the full length of the fine, silvery-brown 
strands, “and let it hang in loose curls.” 


At the conjectured vision, Missy's eyes 
began to sparkle. 

" And I think a ribbon band the color of 
your dress would be pretty," Mother went 
on, parting off a section and wrapping it 
round a curler. 

A sudden remembrance clutched at 
Missy's ecstatic reply; the shine faded 
from her eyes. But Mother, engrossed, 
didn't observe; more deeply she sank her 
unintentional barb. ''No," she mused 
aloud, “a garland of little rosebuds would 
be better, I believe—tiny, delicate little 
buds, and tied with a pink bow.” 

At that, the prospective flower-girl, to 
have saved her life, could not have re- 
pressed the sigh which rose like a tidal 
wave from her overcharged heart. Mother 
caught the sigh and looked at her anx- 
iously. "Don't you think it would look 
pretty?" she asked. 

Missy nodded mutely. So complex 
were her emotions that, fearing for self- 
control, she was glad, just then, that the 
baby cried. 

As soon as Mother had kissed her good 
night and left her, she pulled out the pa- 
per rustling importantly within her blouse, 
and laid it in the celluloid treasure box 
which sat on the highboy. Then soberly 
she finished the operation on her hair, and 
undressed herself. 


ISSY, wakened to the full sunlight 


streaming across her pillow, hugged 
Poppylinda, crooned over her and, though 
preparing to sacrifice that golden some- 
thing whose prospect had gilded her life, 
sang her way through the duties of her 
toilet. That accomplished, she lifted out 
her Poem, and wrote at the bottom: “ Your 
true friend, Melissa M." 

Then she tucked the two sheets in her 
blouse, and scrambled down-stairs, to be 
chided again for not eating her breakfast. 

After the last spoonful, obligatory and 
arduous, had been disposed of, she loitered 
near the hall telephone until there was a 
clear field, then called Young Doc's num- 
ber. Could he stop by her house, pretty 
soon? . . . Why, what was the matter!— 
Doc's voice was alarmed. Someone sick? 

“ No, but it’s something very important, 
Doc." 

* Won't it wait?" 

“Irs terribly important." 

“What is it? Can't you tell me now?” 

* No—it's a secret. And I’ve got to 
hurry up now and hang up the 'phone be- 
cause it's a secret." 


“Tsee. All right, I'll be along in about 
fifteen minutes. What do you want me 
to—” 


“Stop by the summerhouse,” she cut in 
nervously, '* I'll be there." 

It seemed a long time, but in reality was 
shorter than schedule, before Young Doc's 
car appeared up the side street. He 
brought it to a stop opposite the summer- 
house, jumped out, and approached the 
rendezvous. 

Summoning all her courage, she held 
the Poem ready in her hand. 
“Good morning, Missy," 
*Whar's all the mystery?” 

For answer Missy could only smile—a 
smile made wan by nervousness—and ex- 
tend the two crumpled sheets of paper. 

Young Doc took them curiously, smiled 
at the primly-lettered, downhill lines, and 
then narrowed his eyes to skimming ab- 
sorption. A strange expression gathered 


he sang out. 
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upon his face as he read. Missy didn't 
know exactly what to make of his work- 
ing muscles—whether he was pained or 
angry or amused. But she was entirely 
unprepared for the fervor with which, 
when he finished, he seized her by the 
shoulders and bounced her up and down. 

* Did you make all this up?" he cried. 
“Or do you mean she really doesn't want 
to marry that bounder?" 

“She really doesn't," answered Missy. 

" Are you sure you didn't make most of 
it up?” Young Doc knew well Missy's 
strain of romanticism. 

“She despises him. She can't bear to go 
on with it. She can't stand it another 
hour. lheard her say so myself. I think, 
maybe, she wants to marry you, Doc." 

“We'll quickly find that out," he ex- 
claimed, and his voice was more buoyant 
than she had heard itin months. “Missy, 
do you think you could get a note to her 
right away?" Missy nodded eagerly. 

He scribbled the note on the Bae of a 
letter and folded it with the Poem in the 
used envelope. ‘There won't be any an- 
swer," he directed Missy, “unless she 
brings it herself. Just get it to her with- 
out anyone's seeing." 

Missy nodded again, vibrant with re- 
pressed excitement. "I'll just pretend it's 
a secret about a poem. Miss Princess 


always helps make secrets about poems." 


VIDENTLY Miss Princess did so this 
time. For, after an eternity of ten 
minutes, Young Doc, peering through the 
leaves of the summerhouse, saw Missy 
and her convoy coming across the lawn. 
Missy was walking along very solemnly. 
But it was on the tall girl that Young 
Doc's gaze was riveted, the slender grace- 
ful figure which, for all its loveliness, had 
something pathetically drooping about it 
—like a lily with a storm-bruised stem. 

Something in Young Doc's throat 
clicked, and every last trace of wounded 
pride magically dissolved. He went 
straight to her, and for a moment they 
stood there as if forgetful of everyone else 
in the world. Neither spoke. Finally it 
was Doc who broke the silence. 

“By the way, Missy,” he said in quite 
an ordinary tone, “there are some of those 
sugar pills in a bag out in the car. You'll 
find them tucked in a corner of the seat.” 

Obediently Missy departed to get the 
treat. And when she returned, not too 
quickly, Miss Princess was laughing and 
crying both at once, and Young Doc was 
openly squeezing both her hands. 

“Missy,” he hailed, “run in and ask 

our mother if you can go for a ride. 
on't mention Miss Princess is going.” 

Oh, it is a wonderful world! Swiftly 
back at the trysting-place with the neces- 
sary maternal permission, tucked into 
the car between the two happy lovers, 


“away they did race until soon lost to view.” 

And exactly the same purpose as that in 
the Poem! For, half way down the stretch 
of boulevard, Miss Princess squeezed her 
hand. “Were going over to Somerville, 
darling,” she said, “to be married—and 
you're to be one of the witnesses." 

Missy's heart surged. Oh, it was a 
wonderful world! Then a dart of remem- 
brance came; a big tear spilled out and 
splashed down her cheek. Miss Princess, 
in the midst of a laugh, looked down. 

“Why, darling, what is it?" she cried. 

“My Pink Dress—I just happened to 
think of it. But it doesn’t really make any 
difference. However, Missy’s eyes were 
shining-wet with an emotion she couldn’t 
quite control. 

With eyes which were shining with 
many emotions, the man and girl, over 
her head, regarded each other. It was the 
man who spoke first, slowing down the car: 

“Don’t you think we'd better run back 
to Miss Martin's and get it?" 

For answer, his sweetheart leaned across 
Missy and kissed him. 


JALFIPABEN minutes' delay from flight, 
then, and again the car was headed 
toward Somerville and the county court- 
house; but now an additional passenger, a 
big brown box, was hugged between 
Missy's knees. In the county courthouse 
she didn't forget to guard this box tenderly 
all the time the other two were scurrying 
around musty offices, interviewing shirt- 
sleeved dignitaries, and signing papers— 
not even when she herself was permitted 
to sign her name to an imposing document, 
“just for luck," as Doc laughingly said. 

Then he bent his head to hear what 
Miss Princess wanted to whisper, and they 
both laughed some more; and then he said 
something to the shirt-sleeved men, and 
they laughed; and then—oh, it is a wonder- 
ful world—Miss Princess took her into a 
S aper-littered inner office, lifted 
the ja ress out of the box, dressed 
Missy up in it, fluffed out the “wave” in 
her front hair, and exclaimed that she was 
the loveliest little flower-girl in the whole 
world. 

“Even without the flower-hat and the 
pink stockings?” 

“Even without the flower-hat and the 
pink stockings,” said Miss Princess, with 
such assurance that Missy cast off doubt 
forever. 

After the Wedding—and never in Ro- 
mance was such a gay, laughing wedding 
—when again they were all packed in the 
car, Missy gave a contented sigh. 

“I kind of knew it,” she confided, “‘ for 
I dreamed it all, two nights running. Both 
times I had on the Pink Dress, and both 
times it was Doc. I'm so happy it’s Doc." 

And over her head the other two looked 
into each other's eyes. 
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a grotesque and intolerable situation. 

Within a few days, every inch of good 
soil on the Old Pond Place had been 
plowed, harrowed and worked over with 
the microscopic thoroughness of the Ori- 
ental. The windows of the unoccupied 
upper front room had been taken out by 

ato to make cold-frames for a few early 
vegetables, and the old house, its ugliness 
no longer softened by the grassy slopes, 
looked hideously out of eyeless sockets 
at the raw expanse of excoriated earth 
about it. 

Sylvester had to face questions imme- 
diately, and in terror for his secret he 
plunged deep into explanations, reitera- 
tions and corroborative details. He had 
given up the truck-garden idea, he indi- 
cated, and decided to specialize on cu- 
cumbers, for which he implied he had a 
contract with a large and important con- 
cern at an extraordinary price. 

And in telling the lie he sprung the trap. 
Even if he could have left before, he cer- 
tainly could not leave now, after such cir- 
cumstantial statements, without rousing 
a curiosity which would inevitably dis- 
cover that both the cucumber contract 
and the place itself were Kato’s, and that 
he had been—working for a Jap! 

“Working for a Jap!" He could hear 
the words, could feel to his marrow the 
shock that would follow them as the scan- 
dal raced up and down the valley to re- 
gions where otherwise he would never 
have been heard of. 

He no longer welcomed opportunities to 
talk. When passers-by spoke to him, he 
answered shortly. There was a strained 
look in his eyes, and they turned often to 
where Kato toiled tclessly: never far 
away. 


KaTo took the hardest part of the work 
on himself. If he had not, Sylvester 
probably would have collapsed, neither his 
muscle nor his will being hardened to the 
ace. Also, the Janene seldom spoke to 
rs. Briggs. Nevertheless, he made his 
wishes and his power so felt that Briggs 
was drained every day of his last ounce of 
energy, and Mrs. Briggs was busy from 
morning till night, cooking, caring for the 
kitchen-garden and the chickens, even 
chopping wood and doing all the endless 
odd jobs of a farm, to leave the men free 
for the heavier work. 

Partly by way of keeping their boy in 
ignorance, and partly as a relief to their 
feelings, Sylvester and his wife spoke with 
bitter contempt of Kato in Johnny’s hear- 
ing. Presently, finding that Kato had no 
intention of beine them so long as 
they served his purpose, they grew bolder 
and: got what satisfaction they could out 
of saying these things when he could over- 
hear them, and even, at last, of saying 
them to him. 

Johnny demurred once at some fling of 
his mother's. “Why do you call Kato a 
‘dirty Jap,’ Maw?” he asked. “You 
know he takes a hot bath every night in 
that queer wooden tub he's fixed in the 
woodshed. And I don't see why you and 
Paw find so much fault with him. He 


works awful hard for you. Why, he works 
even harder than Paw does!” 

Their one poor weapon had cut their 
own fingers. 

At the end of the first month, Kato ap- 
pore the white man with money in 

is hand; but at the sight of it, Sylvester 
literally turned and ran in a panic of hu- 
miliation. Kato wrapped the money in a 
piece of gayly figured cotton and left it on 
a corner of the kitchen table. Financially, 
the arrangement was a good one for both 
sides. Kato was getting more for his 
money than he could have got in any 
other way; and the Briggses, having no ex- 
penses to pay, soon had more cash than 
they had ever had before. It was not lon 
until they had enough to have enable 
them to get away from their bondage; but 
whenever they dreamed of this they awoke 
to the certainty that as soon as hey left 
their secret would be uncovered. 


So SPRING dragged into summer. 
Briggs and his wife grew haggard, and 
their eyes were like the eyes of hunted 
things. Johnny was plainly ailing. Even 
Kato's wiry little frame lost its smooth 
upholstery of plumpness, and his face was 
like the dee dark masks that hang in 
Japanese stores. . 

Te was time to begin the back-breaking 
business of picking. One hot afternoon 
Kato hitched up, moving with the con- 
trolled haste that crowded every minute 
with two minutes’ worth of work, and 
drove down to the interurban station to 
get the bags he had ordered from the city 
—in Sylvester’s name, so as to raise no 
questions. Sylvester, hoeing the insati- 
able cucumbers, straightened his twinge- 
ing back. The sun was sharp on the bare 
field, Sylvester was weak with work and 
worry, and dizzy from stooping. There was 
for the moment not even energy for resent- 
ment in him, and it was with sheer wist- 
fulness that he looked after the rattling 
buggy with the mushroom-like little figure 
in Tie broad straw hat on the seat. He 
wished he could have gone for the sacks. 
It would have been cool and restful to 
ride down the leaf-shaded hill against a 
little breeze of his own making. He 
leaned on his hoe and sighed. 

Mrs. Briggs came out of the house, 


looked after the buggy, and then came: 


across the cucumber feld to her husband, 
stepping high and wide to avoid the rank 
vines. 

"He gone?" she asked superfluously, 
and Sylvester nodded as superfluously. 
For a while they stood silent, relaxing in 
unaccustomed idleness; but the goad had 
left its lesson on Sylvester's nerves, and he 
began to fidget uneasily with his hoe. 

"Oh, stop it!" cried his wife bitterly. 
“Are you afraid of him even when he's 
gone?” 

Sylvester’s face turned a dull red. 
“What would I be afraid of?” he blus- 
tered. "Can't I stop work if I want to? 
What can he do?” 

Mrs. Briggs looked at him. “Tell!” she 
said. Sylvester shrank. “You see!” she 
sneered, 
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bowel contents from becoming hard, thus making natural move- 
ments easy. It doesn't upset the ordinary processes of digestion 
and it doesn't form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores, Refuse 
substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on the bottle and package. 
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An acquaintance with Wagner, Liszt—in fact all the masters of music 
M 1 ] S I( —a knowledge of the wonderful legends around which our famous 
operas have n written—you can now enjoy through The Mentor. 
The wonderful art of the world, the priceless masterpieces, YOU may, now 
possess. Wouldn't re enjoy a personal acquaintance with the great Da Vincl, A R I 
with Reynolds, with Rembrandt— with all the great painters? 
| I I ERA | l ] RE ens's famous works—Thackeray's, Shakespeare's 
Milton's—to become acquainted with their well 
was never possible. The Mentor acts as a veritable university course in literature. 
History in Pictures! You are literally transplanted to the scenes H T 
of America, the American Revolution, the French Revolu- IS O RY 
tion—take place before your very eyes in The Mentor. 
ride through the Yellowstone? Mentor mentally carries 
you to the scenic wonders of the world, to the greatest cities, the 
most beautiful spots, to the places you have always wanted to visit. 
All the beauties of Nature, all the features we love so much— 
brought to you through The Mentor in a most fascinating 
manner. It helps to satisfy that ''back-to-nature'' feeling that lurks in all of us. 
(For further particulars see our notice on page 74) 


You know how little time you have to read Dick- 
known characters. In The Mentor you can meet them face to face—enjoy them as heretofore 
of famous events. The notable achievements—the Discovery 
TRAVE Would you enjoy a trip to the Philippines: a sall up the Rhine; a 
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Sylvester threw up his arms in an awk- 
ward, ridiculous gesture of despair. ‘‘Oh, 
how could honest, God-fearin' folks like 
us, that's always lived right, get into a fix 
like this?" he cried. 

His wife leaned toward him, her thin 
face hard. 

“I wish he was dead!" she said fiercely. 
“This is too much for anybody to stand! 
He's ruinin' us, body and soul. I wish he 
was dead!" 

Sylvester made a faint sound in his 
throat, his eyes fixed on her in a sort of 
fascination. Without more words she 
turned and picked her way back among 
the tangled vines. 

Sylvester picked up his hoe and bent to 
work again, but his hands shook so that 
he chopped three cucumbers of market- 
able size. He picked them up and put 
them in his pocket, so that Kato might 
not see them; and no sooner had he done 
this than the little act suddenly seemed to 
him to have a tremendous significance. 

“My land!” he breathed. "She's right. 
He's made me afraid, an' now he's made 
me a sneak." 

: He hoed along with mechanical care, his 
mind following the new turn which had been 
given it. If Kato were to have an accident 
—at the railroad crossing, for instance— 
then perhaps Coleson would be willing to 
let him take up the contract again. Cole- 
son didn't know he had been working for 
Kato. And he would harvest the cucum- 
bers, and then he would have money 
enough to get an engineer out from the 
city to tell him how to go about turning 
the fall into power. Then he would— 


"THE buggy rattled up to the bars. Kato 
looked sharply at the short strip of 
freshly hoed earth behind Sylvester. 

* Hurry!" he commanded in a low tone, 
and Sylvester's hoe obeyed, even while he 
explained with nervous dignity, “I ain't 
well to-day. The sun's too hot for me." 
He could have cried with shame and 
weariness as he plodded down the field. 

After supper that night he picked cu- 
cumbers until he could no longer distin- 
guish them from the clods. Kato picked 
in the next row, and Sylvester could not 
keep up with him, though he hurried until 
his bent knees gave way. As he dragged 
himself into the house, two hours later 
than usual, his wife looked up with a 
frightened eagerness, which faded as she 
scanned his sagging, exhausted face. “You 
picking all the time?" she asked. And at 
Sylvester’s speechless nod she sighed. As 
they climbed the stairs to their bedroom, 
she said, without looking at him, “I wish 
he was dead.” 

Next morning Kato rattled away again, 
the first load of cucumbers for the pickle 
factory piled knobbily in the back and 
bottom of the buggy. 

Sylvester picked. From now on they 
would have to pick every day, for the 
young cucumbers came on as fast as two 
men could keep up with them. Frog-like 
he squatted, selecting the vegetables of 
suitable size. Johnny hopped restlessly 
around, pale and fretful with the heat. 

“Its so hot, Paw,” he whined from the 
porch, as his father’s frog-like progress 

rought him near. “I don’t see why you 
don’t build that playhouse by the pond 
for me. I don’t believe you’re ever going 
to build it. An’ Maw won't let me play 
there till you do, fear I'll fall in; but if you 
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build it with a railing she'd let me, an’ it'd 
be cool there.” 

Sylvester looked up at the pitiful little 
figure. Then he suddenly stood erect in 
the fashion of a man. 

“All right, son,” he said, and his voice 
sounded queer in his own ears. “TIl build 
it. Right now’s as good a time as any.” 

Johnny’s squeal of delight brought his 
mother to the door. 

* Paw's goin’ to build the playhouse!” 
the boy sang. 

Mrs. Briggs watched her husband as he 
walked to the woodshed, got an ax and 
went toward the pond. 

He went about his work deliberately, 
selected a young, slender cedar, felled it, 
cleared it of branches and dragged it down 
to the pond. He laid it at an angle from 
the bank to the outer end of the old log 
and nailed the two together, making a 
base on which a floor could be laid. All 
this was hard work, and the morning was 
well along when he had got so far. He 
stood on the log and mopped his forehead 
and neck with his handkerchief. 


(THERE was a distant crunching of 
wheels on gravel. Sylvester grew a 
little pale, but did not move. He stood 
and watched Kato drive across the dam 
and up to the fence, look at the empty cu- 
cumber field, then, leaving horse and 
buggy standing, go up to the barn, then to 
the woodshed, then, evidently puzzled, 
come back past the house. qon. sit- 
ting on the porch, so happy he could not 
contain his news, waved a gay crutch. 
“Guess what Paw's doin’, Kato!" he 
hailed the “hired man." “Hes buildin’ 
my playhouse by the pond!" 

Kato came down and stood looking at 
Sylvester and the newly cut cedar pole. 

“I got to fix a place for the boy,” be- 
gan Sylvester, and in spite of himself what 
he had intended for a declaration of inde- 
pendence trailed off into an excuse. "It's 
really too hot for Johnny in the house, an' 
he's gettin' sick." 

Kato's face was impassive no longer. 
His teeth showed. “Why you cut cedar?" 
he snarled. “Can get money for cedar— 
sell for fence post. Cedar mine, not yours. 

“Why you not pick cucumber? No 
good build house here anyway. Soon I get 
money for cucumber, I put big pipe up on 
hill and take water all away. Many peo- 

le want buy water. I got pipe ordered. 
hen no pond here, no water. House no 
good." f 

He waited a moment. “‘If you not pick 
cucumber—I tell!" he hissed. “You go 
pick!” n 

Without waiting to see if his order was 
obeyed, he ran like a cat on the log and 
crouched to drink, not two feet from 
where Sylvester stood. The white man's 
face twitched. He felt cold, and at the 
same time hot. His ears were full of 
noises, and through them it seemed as if 
he heard someone saying, “I wish he was 
dead! I wish he was dead!" 

He gripped his ax and raised it. A ray 
of sunshine struck the blade and glanced 
to the water beside the face of the Jap- 
anese, who sprang to his feet, one arm up. 

So they stood. Sylvester could not 
lower the ax, and he could not speak. It 
was Kato who spoke first, smiling. 

“You cannot," he said softly. “You 
afraid.” 

* [—I was only goin’ to knock the pole 
loose where I nailed it on," chattered Syl- 


Oh for an Hour or Two of 
Sound, Unbroken Sleep 


Twelve by the clock!—still rest- 
less!—One!—still awake—“Oh, for an 
hour or two of sound, unbroken 
sleep.” That’s the cry of thousands 
of men and women all over the land 
who roll and 
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UE i | IN (^ trouble? In- 
somnia—that 
dread destroyer of nerves, energy, 
ambition, health. 


Insufficient Sleep Affects 

Both Mind and Body 
and soon brings on old age, and its 
attending ills. If you are a victim 
of insomnia don’t resort to the use 
of opiates and habit-forming drugs. 
Narcotics are dangerous and only 
give temporary relief at best. Strike 
right at the “root” of the trouble 
with a mild tonic and sedative, 
such as Pabst Extract, if you want 
permanent relief. Pabst Extract 
contains two 
valuable 
medicinal 
elements — 
hops and 
malt — com- 
bined in just 
the right pro- 
portion to 
form a com- 
plete tonic- 
food—rich in 
nerve and 
blood building properties and easy 
to assimilate. It is composed of 
the same kind of substances that 
are lacking in impoverished blood. 
It supplies the rich, red corpuscles 
that every person in perfect health 
must have. 


STUDY AT HOME 
Become a lawyer and big suc 
cess awaits you. Legally trained 


ore. Be independent — be a 
leader. Earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. e prepare you to pass bar ex- 


amination in any state. Money refunded accordin 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied. Degree o 
LL. B. conferred. Thousands of successful stu- 


dents enrolled. Low cost, easy terms, Big Law 
Library and modern course in Public Speaking free if you enroll 
now. Get our valuable 120 page 'Law Gouide'' and ''Évidence'" 
books free. Send for them—now 
LaSalle Extension University, 


Dept. 833-F, Chicago 


Pabst Extract Has a Wonder- 
ful Soothing Effect 


The soothing effects of the hops 
quiet and strengthen the nerves. 
Hops also have an excellent tonic 
value and stimulate the digestive 
fluids, thereby assisting Nature to 
effect a complete restoration of good 
digestion. "This prepares the way 
for the proper reception of tissue 
nourishment which is furnished by 
the extract of nourishing barley 
malt. The r 
pure extract 
of rich barley 
malt is quick- 
ly trans- 
formed into 
rich, new 
blood that 
checks de- 
cline and 
builds up //; 
every part || | 
of the body. 
Then with the bodily functions in a 
normal condition, sound, refreshing 
sleep comes as a matter of course 
and your insomnia is a thing of the 
past. Don’t wait. Take action now. 


Order a Dozen Bottles from 
Your Nearest Druggist 


But be sure and insist upon Pabst Extract 
—The “Best” Tonic—made from choicest 
hops and barley and fortified with calcium 
hypophosphite and iron pyrophosphate. 
Take a wineglassful before each meal and at 
bedtime. You will be more than pleased 
with results. You do not have to diet or 
starve yourself, Just eat what you want of 
the food you like and let Pabst Extract 
help the stomach do its work. Try this 
for a week or two. Then 
see how you will eat and 
sleep. Pabst Extract 
is also recommend- 
ed for anaemia, 
dyspepsia, over- Æ 
work, old age, moth- 
erhood and for con- 
valescents. S 


Write for interesting Booklet explaining all the uses 


and benefits of Pabst Extract. Copy mailed free. 
Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAS FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SHY us any diamonds, watches, old gold, plati- 
num or silver jewelry (new or broken), false teeth 


(with or without gold), any dental fillings, painters’ 
gold leaf cotton or magneto points. Nothing too large or 
too small. We pay in cash the highest possible prices. 
Can do this because we do largest business of this Kind in 
the country. Established 1899. Your goods returned at 


our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. 
Liberty Refining Co., 432 D. Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TOP MATERIAL 
Single texture. Light and strong. Sheds 
water like a duck’s back Guaranteed one 
year against leaking, but built to last the life 
of the car. Any top maker can supply it. 
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Ever Sit Down 
for a Chat 
with Your Pipe? 


There is a type of smoker who sits down to a 
pipeful of tobacco as he would to talk over old 
times with a friend. A pipe is a comrade 
to this sort of man, with an individuality of 
its own, no more to be hindered from expressing 
its ideas by the interference of business than 
an acquaintance would be who had dropped 
in for a half hour's chat. 


It is this type of smoker which forms the 
4 — & majority of buyers of 
Edgeworth Smoking To- 
bacco. 

Edgeworth appeals 
largely to the particular 
smoker, to the man who 
devotes much time and 
thought to his tobacco. 
Among the crowd, the 
men who smoke with 
equal satisfaction 
anything that hap- 
pens to be at hand, 
it is comparatively 
unknown. 


It isto men of 
this experience 
whohaveswitch- 
Ff ed from one 
brand of tobacco 
to another with 
varying success that Edgeworth may bring 
complete tobacco satisfaction. 


Perhaps you are one of them. 


We won’t claim beforehand that you are, 
or that you will find Edgeworth the tobacco 
you have been hunting for. On the contrary, 
you may like it no better than the tobacco 
you now smoke. 


But to enable you to determine for your- 
self whether Edgeworth is the tobacco for 
you, or not, we will send you free of charge 
a sufficient supply to make the test. 


Simply put your name and address, and— 
if you will—the name of any tobacco dealer 
you sometimes patronize, on a postcard and 
mail it to us. We will send you a liberal 
sample of Edgeworth in both forms: Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Which of the two you will like better, it is 
impossible for us to say. You will find it en- 
tirely a matter of personal choice, as Plug 
Slice and Ready-Rubbed are the same to- 
bacco, only in different forms. 


Plug Slice is Edgeworth tobacco pressed 
into a solid plug and then cut with keen 
blades into neat oblong slices. One of these 
slices rubbed up between your hands will 
make a nice pipeful. 


The Ready-Rubbed, as its name implies, 
is already prepared for the pipe. Special ma- 
chines have done the work that you do your- 
self if you use the Plug Slice. 


The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is on 
sale practically everywhere. Mailed prepaid 
where no dealer can supply. 


For the free sample, write to Larus & 
Brother Co., 25 South 21st St., Richmond, 
Virginia. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants— lf your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co. will gladly send you a one or 
two dozen carton of any size of the Plug Slice 
or Ready-Rubbed by prepaid parcel post at 
same price you would pay jobber. 


vester, in the grip of a convulsive chill. 

Kato laughed outright. “You afraid,” 
he repeated and bowed with a caricature 
of respect. ‘You can go. I not have you 
arrest’. I need you pick more cucumber 
for me.” 

He pointed to the field, and Sylvester, 
blind and choking, turned to go; but his 
legs bent under him; his feet stumbled; he 
lost his balance, and caught the japaner 
in a desperate grip to save himself. For a 
wild instant the two men swayed silently 
on the log, then, with a blended scream, 
they went ovér together, smashing the 
smooth surface of the pond to a million 
glittering fragments. Above the spot 
where they disappeared, the water quiv- 
ered and aibid as if boiling. Seconds 
passed and it still boiled, but less violently. 
Other seconds passed. The boiling de- 
creased. It stopped. ... 


When Mrs. Briggs reached the log, the 
pond lay quiet, greenish and opaque, as if 
keeping a secret or waiting for something. 


Swedish Reporter’s 
Encounter With 
Sarah Bernhardt 


(Continued from page 49) 


heard. But Sarah couldn’t hook on. In 
desperation I resorted to a gymnastic form 
of conversation that fin ally bought results. 

By frequent reference to the copy of the 
paper I carried with me and an occasional 
mention of La Tosca and “reporter” I 
finally persuaded the Madame that I had 
no desire to do her bodily harm. I don't 
know what she was afraid of, unless it was 
my dress suit, for the moment she caught 
the drift of my explanations she became 
profusely apologetic. 

I was again asked to sit down, while she 
excused herself for an instant. She came 
back dragging with her a veritable saloon 
on wheels and insisted I have some cog- 
nac. The novelty of the contrivance in- 
terested me immensely and I asked her 
where she got it. We conversed, if you 
can call it that, half an hour, or more— 
she in her pale blue dressing gown and I 
with my ribbons and spats looking like an 
animated lamp shade. We were getting 
along finely until I made another break 
about La Tosca. I asked her point-blank 
why she went around killing people. 

ioe m’sieu’? I cannot compr—_ I 
kill?" c 

“Yaw, kill, die, dead,"—ah, at last I 
had it—*' stab." 

'That was the word I had been trying 
to think of all along. 

“Stab whom ?" 

* La Tosca." 

* It worked. She arose suddenly, kicked 
the bar into the next room, and what fol- 
lowed satished me that I was about to get 
mine where La Tosca got hers. 

On an onyx table lay a gold-handled 
paper cutter. In less time than it took 
to reach for it the woman had changed 
into a demon. Every known and un- 
known passion for murder was stamped on 
her features. I tried to recall what I had 


For the little girl or the baby—begin 
with the strand of genuine oriental 
pearls, at $5 or higher, and add pearls || 
from time to time. A gift of constant 
value, becoming in time a complete 
necklace of beautiful pearls, which 
every woman loves. 


Sold by best jewelers. If yours can not supply 
you, write us for attractive booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 
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Several Reasons for Buying 
WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


lst. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 
toughness, elasticity and a velvet softness of ends. This 
makes the part of & brush that is used, perfect in quality 
as Jong wearing. 

. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, best quali- 
ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber 
is used in our factory. ''"Rubber'' means PURE RUBBER 
in all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
BRUSHES. The butts of bristles or hair are completely 
saturated and surrounded with STRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi-liquid state, and then vulcanized hard as granite. 

8rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 


4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes re- 
ceive tho full benefit of our brush knowledge. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, thehighestaward at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, 1915 
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The Bird-Cage, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


said that was responsible for the outburst. 
It didn’t dawn on me that Madame Bern- 
hardt was an actress and rehearsing this 
scene for my particular benefit. But 
never in her wonderful career has she ap- 
peared before an audience more appre- 
ciative of her talent. I thought, or hoped, 
she would quiet down, as she had done on 
previous occasions, but this time she was 
evidently set on going through with it. 
For convenience, I had placed my over- 
coat on the floor, near the chair, where it 
lay like a huge curled-up animal. With 
each step she took toward me, ranting, 
screaming and brandishing the paper cut- 
lass, I backed the chair toward the door, 
dragging my belongings with me. Finally 
she stood before me pale, breathless, ter- 
rible, knife in the air, ready to strike. 
When she made the final lunge, I just had 
strength enough left to fall out of the chair 
and half ran and rolled into the vestibule. 
In the scramble I had left my overcoat. 
When I got on my feet the Madame had 
disappeared. I made a dash for it, just as 
she protruded her head through the pale 
blue portiéres, presumably to view the 
corpse: “‘Zat es ‘La Tosca,’ m'sieu." 

No one has ever covered the distance 
between that particular spot and the 
office of the leading newspaper in that 
particular town in the time I made it on 
that February afternoon. I scarcely had 
breath enough left in me to resign as I 
stalked into the city editor's office. The 
recital of my experience furnished the 
scream story of the year. 

The next day Madame Bernhardt's 
manager called on our city editor. He 
said the Madame would positively not ap- 
pear in “La Tosca" unless she had the 
assurance that the reporter who had inter- 
viewed her the day before attended the 
show. He brought with him an engraved 
invitation with the date and time written 
in a fine foreign hand. I still have it. In 
the lower right-hand corner, underscored, 
is written the word “Informal.” 


The Bird-Cage 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Mr. Bissel, whatever interested you in 
elevator men?" asked one of them, later 
in the evening. 

* Well," said Mr. Bissel, *I met a boy 
once who called my attention to that job. 
He said, ‘I think of block after block of 
office buildings in this town, with fifteen 
or twenty cages, with a man in it, just like 
me, going up, coming down, going up, 
coming down, and the world going on out- 
side.' I never could forget it." 

“No,” said Terry, “he never forgot it. 
He opened the cage doors for us, he 
brought the world inside. He's the finest, 
truest artist of a gentleman I ever met. 
God bless him! A toast to our Mr. Bis- 
sel. May his tribe increase!” 

They drank it with thunderous applause. 
* Speech! Speech!" they cried. 

r. Bissel rose slowly and looked at 
them all, Terry last. 

“I never made a speech in my life, boys. 
I've got nothing to say, except I'm glad 
you're here. Since I got interested in bird- 
cages, life has been worth considerable to 
me!” 


AN INSTITUTION. 


One of the pioneers in the manufacture of dry plates 
and sensitized papers, first in the manufacture of films, a 
leader in the manufacture of cameras, the Kodak organiza- 
tion, has for thirty-five years, been in the forefront of photo- 
graphic progress. Just as its transparent film, (first made for 
the Kodak) made the motion picture possible, so has its 
work in the perfection of its products for the professional 
photographer, for the X-Ray specialist and for the scientist, 
broadened its usefulness. 

The great volume of its world-wide business enables it to 
mobilize, for the further improvement of photography, the 
most efficient men in the photographic world, enables it to 
maintain a Research Laboratory that is not only solving the 
problems of to-day but the problems of to-morrow, regardless 
of present profit. Yet this laboratory is by no means a house 
of mere theory. It provides not only for experiment, but is 
in itself a small factory wherein practical tests are made daily 
under actual manufacturing conditions. 

With its experience-acquired ability, its courage to cast 
aside mere talking-point-improvements and exploit only those 
things that mean the betterment of photography, with intelli- 
gently guided employees in whom honest workmanship has 
become a habit, the Eastman organization is something more 
than a great industry—it is an institution. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Invest Your 
Monthly Surplus 


| | 
To the many salaried men who have only 

a small monthly surplus of earnings to in- 

vest, our new plan of selling high grade 

Public Utility Securities on regulated 

HB MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS £ 
will make a peculiar appeal. 

We have prepared a carefully selected | 
list of these securities which we can offer 
under this plan and we will be glad to 

B send full details of the monthly payment E 
B plan and descriptions of the securities — 
| offered under it on request. | 
| | 


Ask for 8-A. 


Ebert, Michaelis&-Co. 


Specialists In Public Utility Securities 
roadway, New York 


Tel. Rector 6220 


Interesting Bonds 


There are some bonds which will inter- 
est you even if you have not invested 
before or have invested only in stocks. 


Our Investment Department has 
just issued a special circular outlining 
some particular o; »portunities in the 
field of $1,000 listed bonds. 


Send for Circular M-10 


John Muir &(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Stocks Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write to-day for Booklet K-2, “‘The Partial 
Payment Plan," which explains thoroughly 
the method by which you may prone 
Stocks or Bonds in any amount—from one 
share or bond up, by making a small first 
payment and the balance in convenient 
monthly instalments. 


Booklet K - 2 sent upon request 


SHELPOICMOPGAN 
Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ssim TRUNCUM 


SULLA UGTA 


Our Booklet 


on the 


Motor Stocks 


—will be of valuable assistance to you in 
making profitable purchases in this class of 


securities. 


RIGHT NOW—practically all the Motor Com- 
panies are doing a record breaking business. 
They are increasing their facilities for manu- 
facture in 1917. 


This condition is bound to be reflected in 
dividends and higher prices for the securi- 
ties of these companies. 

Ask for Booklet A.A. 8 

Sent FREE on request, with our 

Partial Payment Plan 


[.R.[ATROBE & Q. 


111 Broadway Now York 


The Family’s Money 


A Penny-Wise, Pound- 
Foolish Husband 


tem of economy, an ancient system, 
based on the honored maxim that “a 
penny saved is a penny earned.” 

When my husband and I were married, 
two years ago, we had little money, but 
much ambition. We meant to succeed, 
but our methods of achieving success were 
different. My husband is a hard worker, 
a deliberate thinker, a man who believes, 
always, in "playing safe.” We “could not 
afford” to rent a good house, so we rented 
à poor one, and have paid three moving 
bills! We “could not afford” to buy reli- 
able furniture, wherefore we bought cheap 
stuff, and have been humiliated By it ever 
since. We “could not afford" to buy tools 
for me to work with, and the resulting 
awkwardness and time wasted from work- 
ing barehanded has meant a constant 
drain upon our pocketbook. For instance: 
I “can’t afford” a wash boiler, so I do, at 
home, the pieces that can be done without 
boiling, and send the remainder to the 
laundry, “rough dried." The cost in 
money and in general wear and tear is 
three times that of the other method. I 
“can’t afford" a wringer, and the result is 
that baby and I have sore throats con- 
stantly, from drying, in the kitchen, clothes 
wrung too wet to vo out of doors. 

After my baby came I was not well. I 
begged my husband to take his meals in 
town for a time. He “could not afford ” to 
do so. The consequent doctor's bill for 
baby and myself was six times their cost. 
The house in which we live has neither 
lights, bath, nor sewerage, and it is in a 
neighborhood so noisy that we get little 
sleep. Two blocks from us is a house con- 
venient, quiet, pleasant—to me a heaven. 
But the rent is five dollars more a month, 
and the tight and water bill would be three 


dollars. e 


I AM the victim of my husband's sys- 


e “can’t afford to take it," 
although our fuel bill would be decidedly 
reduced, and there is a garden plot large 
enough to keep us practically through the 
summer. 

I am a college graduate, and my time, 
in my profession, was worth from four to 
five dollars a day. A part of my time 
spent in my husband's office would bring 
in, now, from fifty cents to a dollar an 
hour. That same time spent in my hus- 
band's kitchen—under the present condi- 
tions—doesn't “save” ten cents a day! It 
wastes more than that. Do not imaat 
that I am lazy, indifferent, or over-stu 
with regard to my home and its work. me 
quote my husband, I “pull in harness 
well." But I am not a strong woman, and 
I have had several dangerous illnesses. 

Aside from my profession, or my hus- 
band's office, there are other lines of work 
in which I could succeed. All around me 
are things, and people, spoiling to be 
“written up.” I know that there is a de- 
mand for just such work. Moreover, my 
one daring venture as a writer of adver- 


tisements was seized upon greedily by a 
keen young business man—and succeeded. 

However, I “cannot afford" to do any 
of these things. For my home must be 
taken care of, and there is but one pair of 
weak, unskilled hands to do it. 

Yes, we're "saving." But—my mirror 
shows a middle-aged woman with leathe 
skin, wrinkles, and fast-whitening hair. i| 
am thirty, and I look—forty! Three years 
ago I could have palmed myself off as 
twenty-two. 

I know that it is unwise to borrow 
money of the future. But I sometimes 
wonder if the interest on it counts up so 
rapidly as the interest on borrowed health 
—and youth. There are many women in 
the same situation, married tó men who 
would not tolerate in their business the 
slipshod methods they impose upon their 
homes. MRS. H. L. C. 


Good Investment—the Annuity 


T IS a curious fact that the investment 

which will come close to solving the finan- 
cial problem of many people is very seldom 
heard of in the United States. L have ref- 
erence to the “annuity.” A ie many 
people may be familiar with the word, but 
very, very few are familiar with the princi- 
ple or with its value as an investment. 

The annuity might be described as an 
old-age pension. In its more common 
form, it consists of a payment of a certain 
sum of money to an insurance company, 
from which is derived a yearly income for 
the balance of the beneficiary's life. For 
instance, a man EXE years of age, desir- 
ing to secure a yearly income d $100 to 
continue until his death, deposits $1,176 
with an insurance company. If he dies at 
the end of the first year he has collected 
but $100; if he lives to be ninety years of 
age he will have received $3,000. 

There are a great many forms of this in- 
vestment, and one can be found to cover 
almost any contingency. A man fort 
years old, desiring to provide himself with 
a good income after arriving at old age, 
may secure a monthly income of $100 to 
commence at sixty years, by making a 
payment of approximately $6,000. But, 
of course, there will be no return if he dies 
before reaching sixty years. Or, if a man 
of the same age desires an income of $100 
per year, he can secure the same by mak- 
ing yearly payments of about $30. Upon 
reaching the age of sixty years he ceases 
to make these payments, and the income 
commences, running until death. Or, by 
paying down about $2,200, he insures his 
wife an income of $100 a year for the re- 
mainder of her life, beginning at his death. 
These are only a few of very many forms. 

While the annuity scheme is little 
known in this country, such insurance is 
easily to be secured. There are any num- 
ber of large and safe insurance companies 
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The Promising Future 
of Motor Stocks 


not only reflected in greater market 
activity for motor stocks, but also in 
actual and possible increased distribu- 
tions of profits to stockholders. This 
more particularly applies to 


Overland Chalmers 
Chandler Chevrolet 
Studebaker Saxon 
Maxwell Peerless 
White Reo 


q Our free Motor Stock Book, ana- 
lyzing 50 securities, will be sent upon 
request. Ask for 19-AM, including book- 
let explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan" 


SLATTERY&G 


Inveztment./ecuritiez 
(Established 1908) 
New York 


40 Exchange Place 


EXIT JACET 


VELAT ALLANT NLLL LLL EON] 
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Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 


Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “J” 
Copy sent on request 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 


Direct Wire to Columbus Market 


How About It — 
College this Fall or Not? 


One fellow said: 
"Gee! It's bad 
enough having to 
study all winter 
without having to 
work all summer, 
too.” 


Another said: “A 
week’s vacation is 
enough, and then 
it’s up to me to 
turn in and help 
‘Dad’ pay some O. P. Smith 


of my bills for Who Earns $400.00 Crowell 
college. 2 Cash Scholarship in 4 Months 


The first boy may mean you, or you 
may be like Oliver Prince Smith, the 
second boy who is self-supporting, and 


earns his way through college. He 
earned a $400.00 Crowell Cash Schol- 


arship in four months of summer-time. 
You can do it. Why not find out 
how? Write to 


Manager, Scholarship Bureau, Desk “R” 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


The Family’s Money 


handling this kind of business. It affords 
a protection and investment appealing to 
a vast majority of the people when t ey 
come to understand its workings fully. 
C. P. 


The Value of Thrift in an 
Emergency 


] HAVE read with much pleasure and 

interest the articles in THE -AMERICAN 
MacaziNE on The Family's Money. No 
one knows better than myself that this 
is the leading question of the day. Some 
of those articles told of savings running 
into the thousands, but I want to tell you 
of the saving of just a few dollars which 
meant much to my family. 

Now, I must confess rather regretfully 
—being a very poor man—to a very vain 
desire to own a diamond tie pin. Never 
being able during many years of married 
life to spare the necessary fifty dollars, I 
at last determined to save all my nickels 
and copper cents, hoping that in years to 
come my desire would be gratified. In our 
living-room hangs an old-fashioned elec- 
tric fixture. Just above the cross-arms is 
an inverted ell-shaped brass ornament, 
and into this I acquired the habit of 
throwing my nickels and coppers. I did 
not let my wife into the secret, because I 
felt as though I was robbing my family of 
money that should be spent for their use. 
And yet I cannot say it ever made any 
perceptible difference in our financial 
affairs. My salary is small and it seemed 
that something always came up to take 
our last cent before another pay day 
came. My departure in high finance con- 
tinued for some months and, strange to 
say, I never believed it amounted to 
enough to warrant an investigation. 

I was called home hurriedly a short 
time ago owing to the sudden sickness of 
my wife. The doctor who was called said 
she was suffering from an acute attack of 
appendicitis, and that an immediate op- 
eration was necessary. After the opera- 
tion and my wife’s recovery I called upon 
the doctor in relation to my bill, and what 
he told me was surely a sta gering sum to 
a man of my means. I think he had some 
knowledge of my condition, however, for 
he said: "If you will pay me fifty dollars 
in less than ten days, h receipt your bill. 

f not, you can pay me so much a month 
until you pay me the amount I am al- 
lowed for such service." 

I went home to talk it over with my 
wife, but no amount of talk would make 
fifty dollars of the eight in our possession. 
I happened to think then of my hidden 
treasure, and I piled up a chair and a stool 
and got up and dug out of that old fixture 
$47.72. T oad the doctor. I still have 
hopes of getting that diamond pin. 

C. F. B. 


An Invitation to Readers from 
the Editor 


GEND us your contributions to this depart- 
ment. We pay for everything on acceptance. 
We want such facts and records of personal 
experience as will be useful in families when- 
ever the question of money comes up—how to 
save, how to spend wisely, how to manage fi- 
nances in the home. In whatever you write, be 
specific, be interesting, and be helpful. Tell your 
troubles if you want to, but in telling them show 
others, if possible, how to avoid such troubles. 


| accuracy, 


89 


80 to 100 Words a 
Minute Guaranteed! 


Learn at Home— 
10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost over-night 
it has revolutionized the whole t: pewriting situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers and other type- 
writer users who never exceed thirty to forty words 
a minute, are writing 80 to 100 words with half the 
effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than they 
ever could before, and they're earning salaries in- 
creased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don't confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. It is as different from the old touc 
systems as day is from night. Special Gymnastic Fin- 
ger-Training Éxercises bring results in days that ordi- 
nary methods will not produce in months. It is the 
greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter itself 
yas invented—already its success has ome nation- 
wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds of graduates of business 
colleges and special typewriting courses—many were 
so-called touch writers—yet there has not been a single 
one who hasn't doubled or trebled his or her speed and 
and the salaries have been increased from 
$8 to $15 a week (their former pay) to $25, $30 and 
even $40 weekly. And the new way is amazingly easy 
for anyone—there are only 10 lessons and they can 
be quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 
But we have prepared a book which tells all about itin complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big 48-page 
book. brimful of eye opening ideas and valuable information. 
It explains how this unique new method will quickly make your 
fingers strong and deztrous, bring them under perfect. control, 
make them eztremely rapid in their movements—how in a few 
short weeks you can transform your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedy—all this and much more is 
told in detail. No instruction book ever written, no matter 
what its cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of 
expert typewriting. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your 
work easier—if you want to put more money in your pay en- 
velope—get this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as 
to the speed and salary that is possible to typists. Mail the 
coupon or a postal today— Now. 


—JUSE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY === 
The TUO College Bal Spriseaeld, onte. 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in 


Typewriting. This incurs no obligation whatever on my = 
part. H 


Name 


SA FACTORY to RIDER 


ves you big money. Buy direct and save 
D 810 to @20 ona bievole. 
y $ RANGER BICYCLES in styles, colors 
L 


and sizes, Greatly improved; prices re- 
I duced, Other reliable models, 611.95 up. 
we WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 
a proval and 30 days trial and riding test. 
MN Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
HERI thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
! cyclopedia of information which every 
[= Person should have, Write for it. 
f TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
lj plies at half usual prices, A few good second-hand 
bicycles taken in trade 83 to 88 to clear. 
j Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries unti! you 
writeand learn our wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT. P37 CHICAGO 
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The refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the 
toilet and bath. 


is white — pure — skillfully 
made of choice materials. 
Its rich, creamy lather 
` cleanses quickly, thor- 
oughly, agreeably, and 
gives unfailing satis- 
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faction. 


TA The floating oval cake 
fits the hand. 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK company 


¢ 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?" 


I 
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House of Daniel W. Nye, Esq., Kez Gardens, Long Island, N d Aymar Embury Hl, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


“White Pine in Home-Building" is beau- 
tifully illustrated and full of valuable 
information and suggestions on home- 
building. Send today for this booklet— 
free to all prospective home-builders. 
“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” —a fas- 
Cinating children's plan book, from 
which a child may build its own toys 
and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen 
Speer, the toy expert. If there are 
children in your home, sent free on 
request. 
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IGURING value in terms of service, 
the most economical wood for home- 
building 1s 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters, have for 
generations agreed that no other wood gives such 
long and satisfactory service, when exposed to the 
weather, as White Pine. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot— 
and once in place it “‘stays put,” after years of exposure, 
even in the closest fitting mitres and in delicate 
mouldings and carvings. 


These are not mere claims—every one has been proved 
by three centuries of building experience in America. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1913 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers? 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. and the Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Performance Too Phenom- 


enal To Be Believed 


Hupmobile is 99 Per Cent Efficient, Say 11,000 Owners 


AMMIAN LEUR EHI LT eee EASES PRUDENT 


UPMOBILE history 
—day by day—all 
over America, 
bristles with aston- 
ishing incidents. . 
Thus, in Rochester the other 
day, the Hupmobile dealer 
was actually suspected of 
putting picric acid, or ether, 
or some other "stimulant," 
in the gasoline. 


He Saw It Done— 
Yet Didn't Believe 


It was the engineer of a pub- 
lic service corporation who 
recorded his opinion that 
the high gear performance 
of the Hupmobile was "im- 
possible," even after he had 
seen it. 


Like the rustic looking at the 
giraffe for the first time, he 
didn't believe there was any 
such animal. So he de- 
manded a second test. 

“This time," 
Hartson, the 
even watched us fill the tanks 
with gasoline, oil and water. 
We went out and beat our 
first demonstration. He 
wanted a third test, driving 
the car himself. We glee- 
fully consented. 


"He gave his order, and," 


says Hartson, "you 


Ma unnan EET LLEVE LEHRER EE to t n 


ought to hear him talk Hup- 
mobile against sixes, eights 
and twelves now." 


The Good Samaritan 
of the Sand-Patch 


Down near Sherman, Missis- 
sippi, are two of the most 
unique road signs in Amer- 
ica. They were erected by a 
farmer whose home faces the 
worst mile and a half of sand 
in the state. 


The signs at each end of the 
sand tell passing motorists 


The Mark of Superior 


My rmm m mimmmmen 


that the farmer will gladly 
pull them through the sand 
stretch with his Hupmobile. 


He erected the bulletin 

in a burst of enthusi- 
asm after he had bought a 
Hupmobile which negotiated 
the mile and a half with ease 
on high gear. 


On Kansas Hills 
and Nebraska Roads 


People in Kansas City can 
learn how easily the Hup- 
mobile goes to the top of 


Motor Car Service 


Five Hupmobile Points to Remember 


PERFORMANCE — A 
high-gear performer 
in the usual low-gear 
situations. 


COUPON SERVICE — 
Regularly each month 
for eight months free 


labor, inspections and 
adjustments, at more 
than 5000 authorized 
Hupmobileservicesta- 
tions in the United 
States and Canada. 
ECONOMY — In line 
with the well-known 
Hupmobile repair cost 
record of 14 cent per 
mile. This is real 


5- Pass. Touring Car 81185 


Roadster $1185 


economy — mainte- 
nance economy. Car is 
easy on tires, fuel and 
lubricant. 


EFFICIENCY — Eleven 
thousand owners re- 
port the Hupmobile 
99 per cent efficient. 


REPEAT SALES — Fif- 
ty and eight-tenths 
per cent of the Hup- 
mobile output is sold 
to Hupmobile owners, 
use they are com- 
pletely satisfied with 
Hupmobile Perform- 
ance, rvice, Econ- 
omy and Efficiency. 
7- Pass. Touring $1340 


Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Hospital Hill The Eula 
street and Altamont Hills in 
Birmingham, Ala., are high- 
gear play for it. 


Nebraskans don't boast much 
of their roads. But the Hup- 
mobile finds no difficulty in 
covering 139 miles of them in 
3 hours. Nor 389 miles of 
such roads as Iowa has in 
December, in less than 10 


hours. 


Hupmobile Owners 
Say: 99% Efficient 


Eleven thousand Hupmobile 
owners have rated the Hup- 
mobile 99% efficient. 


Of these 508-1007 buy one 
Hupmobile after another. 


In other words, more than 
half of all Hupmobile own- 
ers keep on buying, year 
er year. change the 
model, but not the make. 
And while these have re- 
mained true to their choice 
—another 24 2-10% of Hup- 
mobile ownership has come 
from those who have owned 
cars of higher price. 
Isn't this evidence clinching, 


convincing and conclusive? 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


Brilliant Belgian 
Baritone 


Eminent American 
Baritone 


(Singing exclusively for the Columbia) Ancient Zinke and Nakeres, Forerunners of the Military Band (Singing exclusively for the Columbia) 


ECORDS that vibrate with life, reality; 


that thrill you with the //v7zg voice of 
the artist—those are Columbia Double-Disc 
Records. 


Graveure, the Belgian marvel-baritone; Seagle, 
America's great lieder-singer; Fremstad, Nielsen, 
Scott, Matzenauer are present in their art on 
Columbia Records. For spirit, fire, expressiveness, 
only the actual reality can compare with Columbia 
Double-Disc Records. 


To hear a great artist's Columbia Records is to 
hear the artist himse/f—in voice, intonation, feeling, 
personality. The record is himself—and a// of him- 
self—if it is a Columbia Double-Disc Record. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia 


Records 
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RIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINMATI 


OTH the children and their elders realize how much they think of Ivory 
Soap when they find it in other bathrooms away from home. 


Like meeting an old friend in a distant city, the sight of the familiar Ivory 
where all else is strange is a great satisfaction. 


Then the snow-white cake looks whiter than ever. The natural pleasing odor 
seems sweeter than before. The copious bubbling lather feels softer, smoother 
and milder. The bath and toilet seem more grateful than at home. 


Ivory Soap is as necessary to the comfort of millions of people as food, furni- 
ture and clothes. Nothing can take its place because there is no substitute for 
the Ivory purity, the Ivory mildness, the Ivory lather, the Ivory quality. 
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This is a love story—in which 
two very important characters 
get “what is coming to them” 


The Pampered Fledgling 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


LEC FARNUM was walking in 
the Southmead cemetery, ob- 
serving the grackles which bred 
in the numerous thick, aged 
pines and Norway spruces, and 

made the otherwise peaceful spot noisy 
with their harsh calls, like the grate of an 
unoiled hinge. Alec liked the Southmead 
cemetery. It recalled to him the retort 
made by Howdy Parker’s father, the doc- 
tor, who lived in the white house at the 
edge, when somebody asked him if he 
wasn’t afraid to take the short cut home 
through the graveyard at night. “Oh, 
no,” said he; “‘everybody there owes me 
money.” 

On this particular June afternoon, as he 
paused by many a green mound and read 
the names on the stones, Alec Farnum did 
not need any Spoon River anthologist to 
tell him the true stories. We carry fewer 
secrets to our graves, perhaps, than we 
think. In the midst of his reveries he 
smiled when he came upon two little girls 
having a dolls’ tea party on the large table 
stone which marked the last resting place 
of Theophilus Weston, B 1771—D 1851. 
This stone was in the center of a large lot, 
screened by a hemlock hedge and entered 
by a wrought iron gate. The Westons had 
been the squires of the region, and they 
maintained a certain aloofness from the 
vulgar herd, enjoyed a decent privacy, 
even in death. But the two little girls felt 
nothing of this. They saw the stone only 
as aconvenient table. Alec spoke to them 
and walked on. 

The Weston family was still in his mind 
when he spied, to his surprise, a present 
bearer of the name, Eunice Weston, walk- 
ing down a path, with a young man be- 
side her. The man was talking earnestly, 
while the girl listened, and they walked 
slowly. They walked, indeed, like two 
people in love. That in itself surprised 
Alec, and he was more surprised when he 
saw that the man was Will Stone, whose 
father ran the drug store and held the 
office of town clerk. Will, always an am- 
bitious boy, had gone to a technical col- 
lege, earning most of his way through, and 
was now working for the telephone com- 
pany in Pittsburgh. 

“Ive got forty men under me, in my 
department,” Will was saying. "Keeps 
me busy, all right; but it's great, too! It's 
great to have a department of your own, 


and it means more money, too. Say, if 


anybody'd told me when I was ladling out 
nut sundaes in Dad's drug store summer 
vacations that in five years I'd be makin 
enough to—to—to get married on, I’ 
have called him a liar!" 

Will finished the sentence bravely, but 
then his courage seemed to ooze. He re- 
lapsed into silence, and the slender girl 


beside him, her pale cheeks flushed, was 
silent, too. They walked on thus to the 
end of the path, and began to retrace their 
steps. 

“ But—but doesn’t it seem pleasant to 
get back to Southmead?" she asked pres- 
ently, to break the pause. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly. “Yes, it does, I 
guess. But my life now is down there in 
that 'city of feaueful smoke,' as some- 
body called it. I kind of feel this is just a 
long breath, and soon I'll be back again.” 

“How soon?” she asked in a low tone. 

“A month," said he. “I wrote you that.” 

"Yes, you said you were to have a 
month's vacation; but I didn't know 
whether you'd spend it all here." 

“Yes, you did," said he, facing her. 
“Say you did!” 

She colored, and averted her face with a 
happy smile, shaking her head. 

“No,” sheanswered. “HowcouldI tell?” 

His fingers sought hers, but she would 
not let him touch her. 

“I—I must be going home now,” she 
declared. Then, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she added gravely, “Come with me 
and have some tea. I—I don't like walk- 
ing this way—in the cemetery.” 


TH EY walked together up the street, and 
turned in at the gate of a large, gloomy 
house which stood back from the roadway, 
under several mournful and lofty hem- 
locks which cast a green shadow on the 
ancient dwelling. ‘There was a flagstone 
walk from the gate to the porch, with 
grass in the cracks, and on either side day 
lilies run wild. 

“This is the first time you've ever been 
in my house, isn't it?" Eunice asked, 
sensing the uneasiness in his silence. 

"No," he answered. “I’ve brought 
prescriptions here from the store." 

He spoke sharply perhaps, and the girl 
reproached him gently. “That’s not quite 
fair of you, Will." 

*] know it. Forgive me!” he answered. 
“But you Westons are awfully uppish, 
you know." 

“Yes, I know!" she said, and her own 
tone was bitter. 

They entered a gloomy living-room 
which did not belie the exterior. A large 
oil portrait of Theophilus occupied the 
piace of honor over the mantel—a thin, 

ard face he had, a Tory face, Will 
thought. Mrs. Weston entered the room 
at the sound of voices, and stood looking 
in undisguised surprise at Will. 

“You—you remember Will Stone, 
Mother,” said Eunice. '* He's home from 
Pittsburgh on his vacation. I thought 
we'd have some tea.” 

Mrs. Weston barely inclined her head. 
She was a large woman, of the sort who 


must inevitably lose seventy-five per cent 
of their dignity when they remove their 
corsets. 

“Pittsburgh?” she said. “Are you in 
Pittsburgh? It must be a very dirty 
place.” 

“The industries there are rather more 
extensive than in Southmead,” said Will. 

“I dare say. The charm of Southmead 
is its lack of industrialism. Did you say 
tea, Eunice? You know this is Lizzie’s 
afternoon out.” 

“ But I can get it, Mama,” said the girl. 
“Excuse me, Will.” She hurried out of 
the room. 

Left alone with Mrs. Weston, the young 
man shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Im sorry Eunice is going to all this 
trouble,” he said. 

“My daughter doubtless does not so 
regard it,” returned the woman coldly. 
“Neither, probably, does she know where 
the tea is.’ 

Whereupon, Mrs. Weston followed Eu- 
nice from the room. Will, his face hot, 
heard the sound of low but excited conver- 
sation from a distant room, and a moment 
or two later Eunice entered with a tea 
tray, her own face flushed. She was biting 
her lower lip to keep back the tears. Will 
sprang to meet her, and took the tray to a 
table. He tried to look into her face, but 
she turned it aside. “How many lumps?” 
she said. 

He had scarcely tasted his tea when the 
outer door opened, and a lurching step 
was heard in the hall. The girl half rose 
and put one hand to her bosom. “It’s 
Theo,” she whispered, as if to herself. 

Will rose, too. “I shouldn't have come," 
he said. “Pd better be going now." 

Eunice listened to the steps which were 
going up the stairs now. “No!” she cried, 
“you sha'n't go! You finish your tea!" 

Will obediently sat down again and 
timidly touched her fingers, patting them 
tenderly. She suddenly averted her face 
and the tears came." Don't!" she whis- 
pered. "Please!" 


SHE had hardly regained her composure 
when the steps once more lurched heavi- 
ly on the stairs, descending this time, and 
a young man burst into the room. He was 
not much over thirty, but his face was 
older with dissipation, and he looked 
strangely like the portrait of Theophilus 
over the mantel—a Theophilus the worse 
for liquor. His mother was close behird 
him, laying a detaining hand on his arm. 
But he shook her off, and glared at his 
sister and Will. 

" Hello, Theo!" said Will, as pleasantly 
as he could. 

Theo ignored the greeting. 

“Tea party, eh?” he presently said. 
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"Why don’ you have him serve soda 
water, Eunice?” With a chuckle at his 
wit, he lurched toward a chair, and stead- 
ied himself by the back. 

Eunice’s face grew red, then deadly 
white. She walked over to her brother 
and faced him. ‘‘ You go up-stairs to your, 
room, Theo,” she cried, **and don’t you 
dare to interfere in my affairs!” 

His mother broke in sharply but coax- 
ingly. "Come, Theo,” she said, “he’s 
going now. Come with Mother, that's a 
good boy. Come, dear." 

She put an arm about him, forcing him 
from the chair toward the door. 

“Well, I damn well wan’ ter see him 
go!” cried Theo. 

Will, who had been white and silent, 
took his hat. He turned to say good-by to 
Eunice, but she was a heap in her chair, 
her face buried in her hands. 


S HE reached the sidewalk, his face 

still white, his hands clenched, his 
body trembling, he almost ran into Alec, 
strolling home from the cemetery. 

* Hello!" cried the Bird House Man, 
putting out a hand. Then, as he saw Will's 
face, he added, ' What's the trouble?" 

*[—I— No, I can't tell." 

"Come," said Alec, linking an arm 
through his, "walk home with me and 
talk it out. Perhaps I can help you. I've 
known Lucy Weston all my life. Did she 
treat you like a bad smell?” 

“ You—you're in her class. You can't 
understand," said Will. 

* My boy, nobody's in her class, except 
perhaps the Prince of Wales. Come, wait 
till we get a pitcher of lemonade on my 
veranda, and our pipes going, and then 
you'll tell me.” 

Will, still burning from the insult, did 
tell him; but he added, “Poor Eunice!" 

Alec took a long pull at his pipe before 
he spoke. “Poor Eunice, indeed,” he 
finally said. “The rest of your story, 
while interesting, is unimportant, if you'll 
excuse my saying so. One can’t seriously 
resent insults from a drunken puppy. 
And as for Lucy Weston, she’s been ex- 
hibiting her bad manners till they’re no- 
torious. That’s how a lot of people know 
she’s an aristocrat. I’m sorry for her, 
though. She was Eliot Weston’s cousin, 
and cousins have no business to marry, 
especially when they already think their 
precious family is so important. I’ve 
never known such a union that didn’t pro- 
duce at least one mealy-faced, anaemic 
snob. But of course Lucy’s absurd pet- 
ting of that pup of hers spoiled him. he’s 
a pampered fledgling. I believe he pre- 
tends to go down to the mills in North 
Benton which his uncle runs; but he spends 
all his time at the Riley House—he’s just 
a plain bum, headed for cirrhosis of the 
liver and a hot grill in hell. It was always 
Theo first and Mother second in that 
house, and Eunice running a bad third." 
There are the facts, in good, middle-class 
English " 

Alec paused and looked sharply at his 
companion, as if waiting for him to speak. 

** ]t—it's horrible!" Will answered. 

Alec’s eyes were still on him. *' Do you 
know Eunice well?" he asked. 

* N-not very. Of course, I knew her 
when we were kids, Sunday school and all. 
But I always thought of her as kind of be- 
longing to another world from mine. You 
know how it is with us village people. 


Last summer, though, when I was home 
on vacation, I met her out walking one 
day, and we went quite a ways, and got on 
pretty well, and went walking some more, 
and she and I wrote to each other this win- 
ter some, and—" He broke off abruptly. 

“My boy,” said Alec, “I was never 
noted for my ability to mind my own busi- 
ness. I’m giving a dinner party to-mor- 
row night. You are invited. Seven o'clock. 
Go along home now and see if you can't 
write a note to Eunice that will make her 
feel better. You rather owe it to her, you 
know." 

He patted the young man on the shoul- 
der and went into the house to break the 
news of his party to Mrs. Plumb. 

The guests were to be Ruth and Bob 
Elliott, who had arrived for the summer, 
and Dr. Thomas Trask and his wife, who 
was instructed to bring her violin, and 
Miss Millie Tilton. Alec had no trouble 
rounding them up early that evening. 
Then he walked to the gloomy house at 
the end of the flagstone path, and rang 
the bell. There was a light in the living- 
room. Mrs. Weston was seated there, 
with a book, alone. 

“Don’t you find Galsworthy’s style 
fascinating?” she asked, tapping the book 
in her lap. 

“I might, if I'd read him,” Alec admit- 
ted judicially. “Is Eunice at home? I 
want to invite her to a little young folks' 
party I'm giving to-morrow.’ 

"She's in her room with a headache,” 
Mrs. Weston replied. “I dare say she'd 
see you, though.  Lizzie,"—turning to a 
servant, —'' tell Miss Eunice Mr. Farnum 
is here." 

When Eunice came into the room, Alec 
saw at once that she had been suffering, 
and he put both his hands over hers, look- 
ing her steadily in the eyes. 

" Come to invite you to a little dinner 
party at my shack to-morrow,” he said. 
“Sort of a celebration of Ruth’s and Bob's 
return for the summer. There'll be some 
music, songs and things. Margaret Trask 
is going to bring her violin. Seven o'clock.” 

* [—I]—" Eunice hesitated. 

He still had her hand in his and gave it 
a little squeeze, meanwhile, with his back 
to Mrs. Weston, winking solemnly at her. 

She dropped her eyes and colored. **1— 
I—you won't need me, will you, Mother?" 
she said. 

“Not if you're such a help to me as 
you've been this evening," her mother an- 
swered petulantly. “I’ve had to read to 
myself, and it hurts my eyes dreadfully." 

“ But think of the style!" said Alec ma- 
liciously as he slipped out. 


HERE was no formality at Alec Far- 

num's dinners. When he and Dr. 
Tommy Trask weren't teasing little Miss 
Millie across the table, or Alec wasn't tell- 
ing a story, or Bob Elliott wasn’t riding 
one of his hobbies with his ingratiating en- 
thusiasm, the host led Will to talk of Pitts- 
burgh, to bring him into the circle. 

After dinner Ruth sang, to her hus- 
band’s accompaniment, while the rest had 
their coffee on the veranda, the other side 
of the glass doors, and after Margaret took 
her violin and went down into the garden, 
followed by the others. There was no 
moon, and the lights from the house did 
not penetrate far. But, under the stars, 
the white paths were visible, and the white 
flowers. 


Will and Eunice had slipped away be- 
fore the wail and throb of the violin rose 
out of the scented darkness. Margaret 
loved to play in the dark, and for nearly 
half an hour she kept on, invisible, while 
the guests, invisible, too, whispered softly 
or thought their own thoughts. It was 
music as Alec loved it best, and he smiled 
happily when at the close he saw Will and 
Eunice drawing near the veranda light, 
their faces strangely happy. 

“Stay behind, I want to see you two,” 
he whispered as the rest were going. 

“Mr. Farnum,” said Will, when they 
were alone, “I’ve asked Eunice to marry 
me. 

“Hooray!” cried Alec. 

“ But—but—she—” 

"What's the matter, Eunice? Don’t 
you love him? Pittsburgh’s not such a 

ad place—after you get used to it,” said 


Alec. 


HE girl looked up, first at one man, and 

then at the other. “ I—1 love him,” she 
said, her voice trembling from a clash of 
emotions. “I think he's splendid. But— 
but—how can I leave Mother all alone 
here? And—and how can I go through 
what I'd have to go through? Oh, you 
don't know—you can't know!" 

Alec drew a chair close to them, and sat 
down. “ I knew your family before you were 
born, Eunice," he said. “I used to play 
with your father directly under the portrait 
of Theophilus the Great. But that's hardty 
to the point. The first point is that Will 
loves you, and you love Will, isn't it?" 

“Yes,” they both agreed. 

“Well,” he continued, “that, after all, 
is the great thing, the greatest thing in the 
world. If you don’t know what to do un- 
der the circumstances, Eunice, I’d be in- 
clined to doubt if you really love him.” 

“Oh, no!" she cried, close to tears. “I 
do, I do!” 

“Then your first duty is to go to him, to 
go with him. To have any doubts about 
that is to question your love for him.” 

“You make it sound so simple,” she said. 

“Te is simple. It is as simple as a bird's 
flight in the spring. ‘I am my beloved’s, 
and he is mine.’ It is the law of life. Far 
be it from me to decry the beauties or the 
duties of sacrifice. But I’ve seen sacrifice 
carried to a point where it becomes a vice, 
only too often, in our corner of the land. 
Your mother, after all, can afford to get 
somebody else to read Galsworthy to her. 
I doubt if you read very well, anyhow!” 

“I don't," said Eunice, with a weak 
little laugh. 

Alec smiled. “Come, what is your real 
reason?" he demanded. 

“I—I don't dare tell Mother. She— 
she'll tell Theo," the girl muttered miser- 
ably. “He—he’s getting worse all the 
time. If we tried to have a wedding, he'd 
break it up somehow. Oh, he's capable of 
it when he's—he's not himself! I couldn't 
stand that. Oh, why was I ever born!” 

She buried her face in her hands and her 
shoulders shook. Will put his arm about 
her, his own face working. 

But Alec merely rubbed his hands. “A 
great idea!" he said. ‘ You shall be mar- 
ried in my garden, with Ruth as your 
bridesmaid and Margaret to play the wed- 
ding march, and at the last moment we'll 
invite your mother to give you away. If 
she won't, I will. How soon can you get 
ready?" 
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Eunice looked up, startled. ‘Oh, I 
couldn't do that!" she cried. “A girl 
ought to be married from her own house, 
or her church. And—and all the Westons 
have been married in that front room, un- 
der the portrait." 

"Oh, darn the portrait, and all the 
Westons!" Alec exclaimed sharply. ''Eu- 
nice, I'm losing patience with you. If you 
don't love Will enough to marry him in 
the middle of the Bronx Zoo, you don’t love 
himat all. You're just a trifler, and you de- 
serve to go back to your precious portrait, 
and Will deserves a better girl, a real, ener- 
getic, look-things-in-the-face, middle-class 
girl, and not an aristocrat with what How- 
dy Parker calls lemonade for blood.” 

" [—I'll do it!" she said. “I'll show you 
whether I love Will or not!” 

3 “You darling!" cried Will, and kissed 
er. 

“But how can we be sure Theo won't 
break up the wedding, even here?" she 
added, with a return of trouble. “ Moth- 
er'll tell him as soon as she knows.” 

“I will guarantee protection,” said Alec 
grimly. 


O ONE but Ruth and Bob Elliott were 

let into the secret. There was little 
time to prepare, for the wedding was set 
for the following week, but Ruth took 
Eunice in hand, and helped her with her 
clothes. Bob took them in his little car to 
Botsford, a small city twenty miles away, 
where they shopped madly one afternoon, 
and in the next days Eunice spent all che 
time she could in Ruth's room, where the 
manufacturing process was going on. 

“Tt’s pathetic," Ruth told Alec one 
evening. “Of course, I always knew 
Mother Weston wore all the clothes and 
demanded all the admiration in that 
house; but I never knew how much of the 
money that worthless Theo got and how 
little was ever done for poor Eunice. Oh, 
it's so New England! Everything for the 
boy! Why, after I'd got her dress pinned 
to-day, I just thought I'd try her hair a 
different way, so I fixed it more becom- 
ingly, and put in one of my combs, and led 
her to the glass—and she just broke down 
and cried. She said nobody'd ever done 
that for her in her life! I pretty nearly 
cried, too. If Will Stone isn't good to her, 
he deserves to be shot.” 

“He'll be good to her, never fear," said 
Alec. “By the way, tell Bob I want him 
at the house two hours before the wedding, 
without fail, before that noon train from 
North Benton gets in." 

On the fateful morning, after Theo had 
departed on the train for North Benton, 
Eunice stole into her mother's room, hesi- 
tating, fearful, wistfully yearning for love 
and sympathy, and stammered out her con- 
fession—that she was to be married that 
afternoon in Alec Farnum's garden. 

“And, oh, Mother, you will give me 
away, won't you?" she cried. “You must, 
Mother, you must!" 

She sank at her mother's knees, and laid 
entreating arms across them. 

Mrs. Weston lifted the sewing she was 
engaged upon out from under the arms 
and testily smoothed it, before she replied. 

“You are not going to be married to 
that Stone person in Alec Farnum's gar- 
den, or anywhere else!" she said. “I'd 
thank Alec Farnum to mind his own busi- 
ness! Eunice, you won't leave this house 


to-day! I forbid it!" 


i 
i 
1 
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Eunice was quicker than her mother, and with a daring motion reached the door, 
snatched the key, slammed the door behind her and, forcing it to stay shut 
with all her strength against her mother’s weight, turned the lock on the outside 
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Suddenly she rose, flinging off the girl’s 
arms from her lap, and started toward the 
door. 

But Eunice was quicker than she, with 
a darting motion she reached the door, 
snatched the key, slammed the door be- 
hind her, and, forcing it to stay shut with 
all her strength against her mother’s 
weight, himed the lock on the outside. 
Then, panting, she ran to her own room, 
where her bag was packed—most of her 
things she had contrived to smuggle over 
to Ruth's during the week—put on her 
hat, slipped the key of her mother's room 
into her water pitcher, seized the bag, and 
fled down the stairs. Her mother was 
pounding the door now, and Lizzie was 
hurrying from the kitchen. 

“ Mother is locked in," she said. ‘‘ You'll 
find the key somewhere in my room." 
And, leaving the astonished domestic gap- 
ing after her, she ran down the path and 
hurried up the road to Ruth's. 

In Ruth's chamber, the other girl's arm 
about her, she regained some composure, 
and was even tempted to drink a cup of 
tea before she was dressed in her pretty 
new traveling frock. 

Meanwhile Bob Elliott had followed in- 
structions, and gone to the Bird Man's 
house two hours in advance. 

* This silence is ominous. Something is 
going to happen," said Alec. *'Do you see 
that coil of rope in the corner? There's a 
free noose on the end. Also a large ban- 
danna beside it. Note their position well, 
please. We may need 'em." 

Bob grinned. “I get you,” he answered. 

They sat at the window and waited. 

“Here he comes now!" Bob suddenly 
exclaimed. 

“ And sober, too!” said Alec. ‘Watch 
out for squalls.” 

Theo Weston did not even knock on 
the door. He opened it and strode into the 
room. 

“You—” he began. 

“People generally knock when they 
come to my house," said Alec quietly. 

* Damn you, I'll knock in a way you'll 
not like before I'm through! Look here, 
my mother tells me you've butted into 
our family affairs and my sister's going to 
be married here this afternoon. Well, 
she's not, see? You're going to send home 
your damn parson, and I'm going to take 
home my sister." 

*Am I? And are you?" said Alec. 
“That would be interesting if true." 

“You'll find out whether it's true. Do 
you think I'm going to let my sister marry 
that damn soda clerk? Do you think I'm 
going to have him for a brother-in-law?” 

“A barkeeper would be more appropri- 
ate, wouldn't it?" Alec suggested. 


THE young man seemed about to spring 
at him, and Bob intervened. But Alec 
waved him aside. 

“He won't hit me till he's told us what 
he’s going to do if we don’t send home the 
parson,” Alec smiled. 

"*T'lI—I'll—by God, I’ll—” 

His voice rose almost to a yell, and a 
man passing in a wagon looked quickly 
toward the house. At the same time, his 
hand went toward his pocket. 

Alec, with the quickness of a cat, a 
quickness his big frame did not suggest, 
grabbed the youth's wrist with an iron 
grip. “Time now, Bob," he said, as Theo 
swung at him with his free arm. Alec 


warded off the blow, and before another 
could come, the noose was around both 
his arms, and an instant later the coils 
were wrapping him to his feet. He started 
to shout, and Alec, with a smile, pulled 
the gag around his face. 

* Now, let's see what he’s got,” he said, 

Bob felt in the suspicious pocket, and 
drew out an automatic. 

The Bird House Man shook his head 
sadly. “ Drunk, after all,” he said. “ Drunk 
and crazy. Poor fellow!” 

He tossed the pistol into a drawer, and 
then he and Bob, picking up the rope- 
wound figure, carried it into the cellar, 
tied it into an old broken chair for further 
precaution, made sure the gag couldn’t 
work loose, and returned to the library. 

Alec was shaking his head still. “A 
pistol!" he repeated. "I never thought 
it would come to that.” 

“Hell have to be sent somewhere for 
treatment," Bob exclaimed. “Why, he's 
not safe at large." 

* He'll have to be watched, surely. That 
was more than I bargained for. But we've 
got to get Eunice out of this, anyhow. 
‘They say everything’s fair in love and war." 

"Which is this?” Bob laughed. 

“Hanged if I know!” said Alec. 


"T HERE was no one at the wedding but 
the minister, Margaret Trask, Will's 
father, Alec, Bob and Ruth. Eunice, very 
pale, leaned on Alec Farnum's arm and 
walked up the path to the hidden throb of 
Margaret's violin, to meet Will Stone, 
who stood with Bob and the minister be- 
neath a trellis riotous with Dorothy Per- 
kins roses. Ít was a hushed and solemn 
wedding; but when the last words were 
spoken and Eunice put up her lips to 
Will's, a song sparrow in a tree close by 
suddenly eai out a cascade of notes, 
and Alec smiled. 

A moment later a car came up the drive, 
and Will laughed gayly. 

“From Botsford,” he said. “Were go- 
ing out in style. We'll catch a train some- 
where, sometime—but not at Southmead 
station!" 

Alec kissed Eunice, and she clung to 
him, like a child. She clung longer to 
Ruth, running back twice to kiss her, and 
then, while Mrs. Plumb suddenly ap- 
peared and hurled a shoe from the kitchen 
door, the motor moved out of the yard, 
and disappeared up the road, away from 
the village. The guests departed, all but 
Ruth and Bob. 

“Bob and I have one job left,” said 
Alec to Ruth. “You run along, too.” 

The two men descended to the cellar, 
and brought Theo up again. They stood 
him in the hall, removed the gag, and cut 
the rope. Then, Alec said quietly, “Theo, 
you'd better go before you speak. You 
did a very foolish, a very rash, a very dan- 
gerous thing here this afternoon. Your 
father and | were old friends. I don't want 
to be any more ashamed of his son than I 
am now!" 

The young man opened his lips, but no 
word passed them. He suddenly strode 
out and down the steps. 

“Now you can go, too, Bob,” said Alec. 

“I don't like to, Uncle Alec. He might 
come back." 

"No," the Bird House Man smiled. 
“He won't. But his mother will. That's 
more terrifying, but less dangerous." 

She did not coms till evening, when the 


darkness made her visit less conspicuous. 
Her mouth was set in a thin, straight line, 
and her eyes were blazing. 

“Tve come to settle a few scores with 
you, Alec Farnum!" she said, in a taut 
voice. 

Alec motioned her to a seat, but she re- 
fused it. 


"FIRST. can you give me any reason 
why I shouldn't have you arrested for 
locking my son up in your dirty cellar? 
Assault and battery, I believe they call it." 

“Yes, Lucy, I can give you several rea- 
sons," the man replied. “But please sit 
down." 

She stamped her foot angrily. '*Go on 
—give them!” she cried. ‘But I tell you 
now, I'm going to have you arrested, any- 
way. First, my own daughter locks me for 
an hour in my chamber, while she elopes 
with a village nobody, and then you kid- 
nap my son! À pretty state of affairs! And 
it's all your doing." 

Alec couldn't repress a chuckle. ''Eu- 
nicedid that?" he exclaimed. “Delicious!” 

“ Don't add to your insults, please," the 
woman said. 

“I beg pardon," Alec apologized. “I 
couldn't help a certain amusement at the 
changes love wrought in meek little Eu- 
nice. Lucy, I want to talk with you. You 
make it very difficult, standing up that 
way. 

"Oh, very well," she snapped, sitting 
abruptly on the edge of the stiffest chair. 
“Now say your say.” 

“I played mud pies and marbles with 
Theo’s father," Alec went on. “I went to 
college in the same class with him. I 
tramped through Switzerland with him. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned a natural in- 
terest in his family." 

“If I hadn't thought so, I'd hardly be 
here now," said Mrs. Weston. 

“Exactly. Well, Lucy, I plead guilty to 
all you charge me with. I feddled it your 
affairs. I engineered all the circumstances 
leading up to the wedding. I did it be- 
cause Í wanted to see Eliot Weston’s little 
girl happy. Will Stone's a fine, ambitious, 
honorable fellow, and Eunice loved him. 
She. hasn't your acute sense of Weston su- 
periority, Lucy. I'm afraid you took so 
much time imparting that to Theo that 
you rather neglected the girl child." 

" Aren't you wandering from the sub- 
ject, Alec?" the woman asked icily. 

“Wandering toward it," he smiled. 
“Now we come to Theo. I won't mince 
matters with you. You must have tele- 
graphed him when you heard of the wed- 
ding. You wanted him to stop it, because 
you didn't want to make a public scene 
yourself.” 

“I wanted him to stop it because he’s 
my son—he’s the male Weston of our line,” 
the woman answered, with a touch of pa- 
thetic dignity. “ It was his place to stop it.” 

Alec looked at her keenly, and pity- 
ingly, too. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I’ve got to hurt you. 
We've come to serious matters. It isn't 
serious that Eunice married the man she 
loves. You'll get one of those trained 
nurse companions, and never miss her in a 
month. It would only have been serious if 
she hadn't married, but broken her heart 
instead. But Theo we have with us still. 
When vou sent him here to stop the wed- 
ding, did you tell him how to do it? And 
was he sober?" (Continued on page 63) 
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The Man Who Felt Abused 


He did not forge ahead in his work until he got 
over being envious, jealous and supersensitive 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


Tus is another Get-Out and Get-On 
Club story. This club, which is secret, 
ts composed of a few men who look upon 
themselves as not yet having won suc- 
cess. When the club votes a member a 
success, he is expelled and his place is 
filled by another. A dinner is given in 
honor of the expelled member, and at 
that time he explains to his fellows how 
and why he won. This story was first 
told before that club by a member about 
to retire. More of these stories will ap- 
pear in this magazine. 


NE member of this club—he was 
quietly chuckling to himself 
while our president was just 
giving me his kind send-off— 
has heard beforethe story which 

I shall tell you to-night. Probably most of 
you know whom I mean, for he presented 
my name here for membership nearly two 
years ago, when I, a newspaper man with 
a striking record of achievement, had fin- 
ished bouncing down the cellar stairs of 
Defeat and had apparently fetched up at 
the bottom on the cold stone floor of Ab- 
solute Failure. 

In our palmier days I had interviewed 
this man: I, the star reporter of the ; 
he, the Colossus of our city's finances. In- 
cidentally, my friends, I surmise that this 
man has a stranger story than any of us; 
I strongly suspect that he has found more 
success in failure than he ever found in 
success, and that it has not been inabilit 
which has kept him from winning bac 
his lost prestige. 

Be that as it may, I wish here to bear 
witness to my gratitude to him for hav- 
ing pointed out the damnable folly that 
had brought about my own defeat, as well 
as the plain path back to the old heights. 
And now to go on with my recital. 


HAVE always been obsessed with a de- 
sire to be patted on the back. I am that 
economic hybnd, the successful failure, 
just escaping compete wreck by suddenly 
realizing the truth. The other day, just 
after I had been promoted to a position of 
considerable importance, a friend slapped 
me on the back and said, "Good boy, I 
knew they would appreciate your worth 
some time." His words were gall. I had 
held the same position more than twenty 
ears before. I had merely won back by 
lan work a position that, in early man- 
hood, I had achieved without much ef- 
fort. 
Let me sketch my career briefly: I was 
born of good parents, who believed me to 
be extraordinarily smart, and constantly 


praised me. I thrived upon their praise 
and, in a manner, justified it. I had two 
brothers older than myself and, according 
to family judgment, neither was as bril- 
liant or full of promise as I. 

I was graduated from high school with 
honors before my eighteenth birthday. 
Teachers, parents, and friends predicted a 
brilliant career and when I secured a posi- 
tion with our county newspaper as re- 
porter, solicitor, press feeder, advertising 
man, and collector, besides helping the 
printers wash the forms and rollers, they 
said I had chosen the proper career. My 
first poem, printed in the paper, convinced 
all our friends that I was a shining literary 
light. 

There never was any question raised at 
home as to my ability. tle one year I was 
editor, the owner being only too glad to 
permit me to edit while he went hshing. 
Some of my writings had been copied by 
metropolitan newspapers and I had writ- 
ten a dozen short stories and a sheaf of 
poems. ‘The fact that periodicals returned 
my contributions only served to blight my 
hopes financially, and did not disturb my 
self-satisfaction. I was convinced that the 
editors returned my contributions only be- 
cause they came from an unknown. I 
evolved a scheme to prove that they did 
not even read my manuscripts. It was 
rather ingenious. I dipped microscopic 
fiber from silk thread in glue and placed 
three or four of the fine threads between 
each two pages of each story that I 
mailed, so that I could tell when the manu- 
script came back exactly how many pages 
the reader had gone through. When one 
came back with only four pages torn apart 
the proof was conclusive that out of forty 
odd pages the editor had read, or glanced 
at, four. I always was bitter against that 
periodical until recently—when 1 re-read 
the story. 

At twenty I had outgrown our little city. 
It was recorded in the semi-weekly issue 
that I had gone to accept a journalistic 

sition with a metropolitan newspaper. 

ou have read much of the trials of 
young reporters breaking into metropoli- 
tan journalism. I walked into the office 
of one of the greatest dailies in the coun- 
try and— 

"Sit down out there," said the city 
editor, jerking his thumb toward a large 
room filled with desks. "I'll soon find out 
whether you're worth a darn or not." 

“Ah! and the remuneration?" I asked 
insinuatingly. 

“Your wages'll be what you're worth," 
he snorted. "I'll find out, and the chances 
are I'll fire you." 

Rather taken aback and indignant, I 
waited. In ten minutes the editor—the 
men called him “ Butch"—sent me out on 
an assignment far into the suburbs. The 
facts he wanted were unimportant, but 
while waiting for a car to take me back 


down-town I stumbled, by sheer luck, 
onto a big exclusive story—a "beat." 1 
rushed to the office, burst into the local 
room, went to the nearest typewriter, and 
attacking it vigorously commenced pound- 
ing out the facts. In a few moments Butch 
called: 

“Here, young fellow, what have you 
got? 

“ Big story,” I called back, without stop- 
ping my writing. 

The other reporters were aghast. Butch 
descended upon me. 

“Writing a novel?" he inquired sar- 
castically. “Story of the Crucifixion was 
told in four hundred words.” 

He picked up the first sheet. His tone 
of sarcasm changed. 

“Write as much as you can in the next 
forty minutes," he ordered quickly. 

He stood beside me, grabbing each page 
as it came from the typewriter, editing it 
himself, and sending it direct to the com- 
posing-room. I was making a hit with 
him, and did not know it. I passed over 
the last sheet with a smile of satisfaction, 
watching him dash off a subhead and send 
it by a boy to the printers. 

“Now, see here, young fellow,” he re- 
marked as he lighted a cigar, "hereafter 
when you get a story, telephone me and 
tell me what it is. it ou bring a story 
into the office, ask me how much I want 
written. l ought to fire you for not hav- 
ing sense enough to do it, but forgive you 
this time because of your greenness. Don't 
let it happen again. Also get down to 
earth. Give the facts straight and hard. 
Cut out the literature." 


IS words contained sound sense and 
good advice and.he was kind to me, 
as with him only that much criticism con- 
stituted praise. But my feelings were in- 
jured. I had found a big exclusive story, 
ad written it rapidly and well, had caught 
the first edition, and he had scolded me. 
Clearly he did not appreciate me. I met 
half a dozen of the reporters after mid- 
night and felt that they were jealous and 
unfair because they discussed my work 
impartially and told me I waslucky. But 
I was started at a salary of twenty-five 
dollars a week, ten dollars more than. 
Butch usually paid beginners, more than 
I had dreamed of asking. 

Then I learned that one of the ‘‘stars” 
was getting one hundred dollars a week. I 
told myself that my work was as good if 
not better than his, and felt aggrieved be- 
cause he was paid four times as much for 
work of no better quality. I felt that 
favoritism was being shown; but after 
talking with some of the fellows, who told 
me jobs were scarce, I had the sense not to 
complain. 

] made good, and within a month was 
doing really important reporting. The 
pay still was twenty-five dollars, bui asa 
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salve I received ten dollars one week for 
the best story turned in. In two months 
I had earned a reputation as a “digger” 
with a “nose for news," and as a capable 
writer. In another two months I was 
hated by half the copy readers because I 
thought they did not appreciate my abil- 
ity. I never lost an opportunity to ex- 
plain how little they knew about how a 
story should be written. I resented every 
alteration in my manuscript and quar- 
reled violently with two of the readers be- 
cause, to meet space requirements, they 
had cut articles written by me. 

It was this that led to my first big mis- 
step. The gruff but just editor heard of 
the trouble and rebuked me, ordering me 
to cease my attacks upon his assistants 
and declaring that we were working to get 
out a good newspaper, not to satisfy any- 
one’s personal ambitions. I grew sullen. 
It was clear that he was striving to ad- 
vance his favorites. He " had it in for me." 
An hour or two later I was given a story 
to rewrite that had been brought into the 
office by a cub. The order was for seven 
hundred words. I wrote a graphic and 
picturesque yarn of about eighteen hun- 
dred. It was " good stuff," yet I knew it 
was not what the editor wanted. He took 
the manuscript, frowned, read it, then 
handed it to one of the star men, who 
strolled to a typewriter near me and 
started to write it down to seven hundred 
words. Enraged, I went to the editor. 

“I’m through!" I announced angrily, 
“If I can't write well enough to suit you, I 
resign." 

"All right," he said coolly, without 
glancing up from the paper he was read- 
ing. ‘Guess we'll manage to get out the 

aper." I stood looking at him foolishly. 
His calm acceptance stunned me. 


HAT night, alone in my room, I fought 
it out. I felt the loss of the position 
keenly. It was strange to study my own 
moods. Occasionally tee the entire mat- 
ter clearly, how wrong and foolish and 
childish I had been. I would have given 
anything to have the job back. But I was 
too cowardly, morally, to go back and tell 
the editor I was wrong. Fear of what the 
other fellows would say held me back. I 
wandered around the city for a week or 
more, telling my story to every newspaper 
man with whom I came in contact, and 
most of them applauded my “independ- 
ence"—at least while talking with me. 
One veteran told me flatly that I was an 
ass, which caused me to hate him for years. 
I waited for work to seek me, and when 
at the end of two weeks it had not come 
near I pocketed my pride and asked for it. 
“Oh, yes," remarked the first editor to 
whom I applied. '' You're the fellow who 
got the — scoop for the ' o 
He put me to work immediately at a 
larger salary. This mark of esteem spurred 
me on, and for several months | did bril- 
liant and earnest work. Then I discovered 
that, while the city editor was my friend, 
the managing editor did not give my work 
its proper valuation. I determined to 
compel him to realize what a good man he 
had and made a flat demand for a large in- 
crease in salary, and was satished when he 
put me off with a promise. Really I did 
not care much for the money, but wanted 
to show him how high-class my work was. 
One day I turned in a story of which I 
was extremely proud. The style of the 


The Struggles of a Man Who 
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I take to drink 


paper decreed that every long news arti- 
cle should be written so that the complete 
story should be told in the first three para- 
graphs briefly, and later in detail, the idea 
being that should the demands of space 
become imperative, the first three para- 
graphs could be used and the remainder 
thrown away. I had followed this style 
and embellished and expanded the story, 
putting in the little artistic details later. 
The paper was crowded, and after one or 
two editions the editor threw away a 
column of interesting, well-written details 
and used only the three paragraphs. It 
was one of the best things 1 ever had writ- 
ten. There really was nothing to the story 


excepting the little incidents. It was not 
important, the paper was crowded, and 
other news of vital importance had de- 
veloped. I protested hotly. The man in 
charge took my anger half as a joke and 
refused to consider my “kick” earnestly. 
He merely laughed, and I grew furious, 
wrote a scathing note explaining to the 
managing editor that all the artistic writ- 
ing was being butchered by incompetents 
and left the office, refusing to listen to the 
advice of the city editor, to go home and 
cool down before resigning. 

I drank more than ever before, and 
sought the sympathy of the newspaper 
men who haunted the bar-rooms. It is 
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Thought He Was Not Appreciated 
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I find another place, but get fired 
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I realize my mistake and know now how to hold a good job 


wonderful how much sympathy a fellow 
can find among drinkers. Every one of 
them had been “wronged,” too. 


I WENT home under the influence of 
liquor, an oppressed genius. I waked 
the next morning full of regret. I half de- 
termined to return to the ofhce and apolo- 
gize, but a note came from the managing 
editor saying that when I quit pouting 
and got cn acting like a kid to come 
back. It wasodd. I had been telling my- 
self exactly the same things he wrote, but 
when I read it I went into another rage. 
Therefore I sought another position and 
found it without trouble, feeling satisfac- 


tion, as if my going to another paper had 
hurt them. 

This sounds as if I was a spoiled and 
“swelled-headed” ass. Yet that idea did 
not occur to me. It was odd, too, for in 
most cases I was a keen and rather a harsh 
critic of the weaknesses and foibles of 
others. 

Instead of learning wisdom from these 
experiences I continued the same way and 
gloried in my reputation for * independ- 
ence." Twice in the next fifteen months 
I resigned good positions; I accused one 
editor of playing favorites, giving the im- 
portant work to one “star” and assigning 
me to smaller and more insignificant work. 


Finally I was offered a position by the pa- 
per that first had employed me. Time 
had cured my bitterness against that or- 
ganization, my wrongs seemed less difh- 
cult to bear, and I was gratified to feel that 
they had discovered what a valuable man 
they had lost. 

That was my best period. My ideas, 
style of writing, and sympathies fitted 
those of the paper and my work received 
instant praise. My enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. One success led to another. In 
six months after my return I was near the 
head of the editorial staff and in line for 
higher honors. The owner had implicit 
confidence in me. 

For a year came a series of triumphs 
and pats on the back. Much of the praise 
was deserved, for I sometimes marvel at 
the things I accomplished. It was the 
vitality and enthusiasm of youth that 
kept me working at high tension fourteen, 
fifteen hours a day. I devoted my life to 
the paper. 


AĄCREAL story came, one of the most 
dramatic criminal happenings of gen- 
erations, and one that interested the en- 
tire country. I worked night and day. 
One night the climax came. I had re- 
tained in the office one of the best and 
sanest writers on the staff, a man whose 
keen sense of the worth of news and whose 
instinct for bringing out and accentuating 
by deft touches the dramatic details of 
whatever he wrote have since made him 
famous. I kept him to write the “lead.” 
It was sane, clear, and powerful, yet sim- 
ply told. His idea was to permit the facts 
to furnish the drama of the story and to 


‘write them as calmly and simply as possi- 


ble so that the words would not detract 
from the interest in the news itself. 

I had worked myself up to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm over the climax of the story 
and to me his lead seemed tame and color- 
less. I took it and rewrote it, filling it with 
blood lust, slaughter, strong adjectives 
and description. ‘The front page the next 
morning dripped gore and reeked with 
horror. 

The owner of the paper was a newspaper 
man of taste and sense who had risen from 
areporter. He seldom lost his temper but 
was bitterly sarcastic when he did. He 
read my story and came in a white heat to 
my room. 

"Who wrote this?" he demanded, point- 
ing to the article. 

“I did," I acknowledged. 

“You did?" His tone indicated intense 
surprise. “‘ You wrote this? Why twenty- 
five years ago we used to clip stuff like 
this from the old *Herald' and paste it on 
the bulletin board to ridicule it." 

He went on in that strain for ten min- 
utes and by that time I was tremblin 
with rage and humiliation. After all 
had done for his paper! After the great 
work I had done, this to me! I resigned, 
and walked out of the office bitter against 
the owner, against the paper, against the 
world. 

You can see I never blamed myself. 
Usually I was willing to admit that possi- 
bly I was slightly in the wrong, but the 
burden of the blame always was with the 
other fellow. In this case I knew I had 
blundered. I realized it before he spoke, 
in comparing the lurid, over-written prod- 
uct of my own excited brain with the calm, 
sane account written by my reporter. 
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I did not know it then, but I had started 
backward. When I sought another job I 
was received without enthusiasm. In the 
first place, I was now a high-priced man, 
and few such positions are open. Secondly, 
my reputation as being a hard man to get 
along with and “temperamental” was 
making me undesirable. They offered me 
inferior positions. This hurt me. My 
ambition was to be placed at the head of a 
rival paper so that Touch: get revenge by 
beating the one that had not appreciated 
me. No such position offered. Pevalved 
the fancy that the publishers had black- 
listed me, and really believed it. I was 
bitter in spirit when compelled to accept a 
minor position. Enthusiasm had waned 
and my work retrograded. 

It was the same story for many years. 
I resigned three fair jobs because I was 
not appreciated, and became a wronged, 
embittered, and misanthropic man. Each 
step was a backward one, each backward 
step added to my resentment toward the 
world. It was an endless chain draggin 
me downward. I was soured, and hate 
almost everyone, especially old friends 
who attempted to start me upward again. 
They commenced to pity me, and that 
made me violent. My reputation in the 
profession became worse and worse. It 
was a point of honor with me to resign the 
moment any editor showed a lack of ap- 
preciation of my work. 

A little more than two years ago I lost 
a position which paid me thirty dollars a 
week and which was given me half out of 
charity by a former reporter who started 
under me. He brought back a story I had 
written. 


“This must be cut two thirds,” he said 
kindly. “I thought you would rather re- 
write it than to have the desk garble it.” 

He was striving to save me from myself, 
yet I flew into a rage. I said things for 
which I was sorry as soon as the words 
were spoken. Instead of waiting for me 
to complete my outburst the editor dis- 
charged me. 

Again I drank too much, and my wrongs 
grew larger as I used the bottom of whisky 
glasses as microscopes. I was too ill to get 
up the next morning. Grip had seized me. 
For two weeks I was very sick, on the 
verge of pneumonia. Then I commenced 
to improve in health although unable to 
leave the room. 


HE influences that turn a man’s entire 
career often are developed in ways be- 
yond the understanding. I was unre- 
entant, blinded to my own faults and 
itterly blaming "fate" and "luck" for 
my low condition, when the awakenin 
came. I needed money. So I came, as 
had come several times before, to the man 
—our fellow member—to whom I have 
referred before to-night. In the days when 
I used to interview him, he became my 
stanch friend, and he had followed my 
vicissitudes with much interest. Out of 
his crash he had kept enough money, so 
that I could feel conscience-free in bor- 
rowing from him whenever I was “broke” 
—a condition in which most newspaper 
men, even the higher-salaried ones, fre- 
uently find themselves When he heard 
that I had lost another job he declared he 
had a notion not to let me have money; 
that I did not deserve it. Then he cross- 


Sid says: 


Money talks—but there are other speakers 


questioned me about the jobs I had held 
and why I lost them, keeping notes of my 
replies. When it was completed he handed 
me a list headed: 


Job — Time —Reason — Fault 


Under these headings he had recorded 
fourteen jobs, all but one of which I had 
resigned. Under the heading “fault” in 
each case he had written one word, “Own.” 

He announced that he was going to pre- 
pare me for membership in the Get-Out 
and Get-On Club, and departed, leaving 
me a hundred dollars. I studied the list 
he had made, and reviewed the causes 
leading up to each loss of position. It was 
a long, bitter argument I had with myself 
there in the sick-room, but in the end I 
realized the truth—and understood why 
for five years even my closest friends had 
looked at me pityingly and kept quiet when 
I ranted of my wrongs. I was weak and 
sick and I broke down and wept from 
sheer hopelessness. I was past forty, a 
failure after a brilliant start; and the en- 
tire cause of my ruin seemed a childish de- 
sire to be petted and praised. I had acted 
the baby, and had permitted my pride to 
conquer my better instincts when I knew 
I was wrong. After a long wakeful night 
Ireached the determination to try to make 
amends and toregain part of what was lost. 

It was not as easy as it sounds. A man 
past forty in the newspaper business is 
well toward the discard unless he has won 
an executive position or become well 
known as a specialist. My reputation 
among the younger generation, which was 
commencing to (Continued on page 79) 


OW would you like a $25,000 a year job? I 
H suppose you think you would like it a lot. But 

would you like it? Would you enjoy the work 
you would have to do in order to earn that much salary? 
Would you be willing to pay what it costs to become a 
$25,000 a year man? 

This brings us to an interesting fact about the hu- 
man animal—namely, his way of pretending sometimes 
to ambitions which he does not possess. Ask almost 
any man in the United States to-day whether he would 
like a job paying $25,000 a year, and he will tell you 
yes—vehemently and with evident sincerity. But in 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred he would not really 
mean it. He would like the money—yes— but to earn it 
by giving a corporation the price which it asks in return 
for that much money would not suit him at all. 

In spite of the apparent lure of money, the great 
mass of human beings are not lured by it so much as 
they are lured by other things. They think they are, 
but they aren't. Men get their orders from within them- 
selves, not from without. And often the inward desires 
which control men are so powerful that they make the 
“almighty dollar" look mighty weak. Frequently lazi- 
ness is in command, in which case a rocking chair seems 


more valuable than the presidency of a railroad. Some- 
times whisky is the boss. We all know men who sacri- 
fice good incomes in order to have lots of time for drink. 
In millions of other cases men deliberately choose jobs 
which do not pay well in money, although they pay 
enormously in other forms of satisfaction. Men are 
constantly deciding against the scramble for money and 
in favor of a quiet life, or a life devoted to teaching or 
science or public service, or a life devoted to some other 
useful enthusiasm which has no special cash value. 

The truth is that most men have no taste for the 
duties that go with the biggest salaries. The man who 
is worth $25,000 a year to a corporation must be willing 
to work evenings and holidays. He must be ready to 
upset all personal plans if business calls him. He must 
be ready at a moment's notice to give up Sunday with 
his family and spend it in a railway trip to another city 
for a Monday morning conference. In his office he must 
also bear the brunt. He must be eager to take responsi- 
bility and be ready to make hard and unpleasant de- 
cisions. He must have real zest for tough, irritating 
problems. And he cannot hide behind others. Big pay 
envelopes go only to those down in front where the 
eggs are thrown. 


James Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald, 
calls Jack Lait “the Human X-Ray” 


Pics 
By Jack Lait 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


ANY years ago, in a distant 

city, on a dark night, without 

benefit of clergy or knowledge 

of the police, the Play-plum 

ers and Scenario-scissorers of 
a great nation met in executive session to 
solve a weighty issue. 

The public had demanded crook plays. 
The party to play opposite the crook, in 
order that justice might be served and the 
way of the transgressor be made as hard 
as advisable, was always a rude, flat-footed 
bull, who slipped bracelets on the wrists of 
the evil genius and made final exit with 
this line: “Pll send you down for twenty 
years for this, Mr. Rat." 

It was not a nice speech. But what 
could one expect from a dick who wore a 
celluloid collar? 

So the playwrights of the stage and 
screen pondered and pondered, and were at 
a severe loss until a prominent Melodrama- 
malefactor arose and suggested the private 
detective. The meeting then adjourned. 

'The gentleman private detective was 
worked thin. He spoke like a gent; but 
the public always said it was fishy, be- 
cause the public had its own private opin- 
ion of private detectives. 

So the playwrights again convened, and 
said this thing must stop. They needed 
someone with a white man's vocabulary, 
yet with some shadow of authority. A 
fat Farce-fitter arose: 

“Fellow yeggs," he panted, “I rise to 
nominate one who, though frequently 
pooh-poohed, is nevertheless ducksoup for 
this situation—the star-bearing but col- 
lege-educated hybrid, the publico-private 
chimera, the newspaper reporter." 

They leaped up and kissed him—and 
adjourned. 


AND thus was born that preponderant 
dramatic figure, the catch-as-catch- 
can, all-around, versatile hero, avenger, 
arm of the law, dealer of syntactical jus- 
tice, typewriting terror of the terrible. In 
every four-acter, in each five-reeler, he 
drew a healthy salary. The people took to 
him and swallowed him with the salt of 
the situation and the pepper of his own 
lingo. The scene of the confession, the dé- 
nouement and the consternation was 
moved from a grim cell and a third degree 
to a mahogany office of a managing editor. 

But even this began to grow suspicious 
in time. Curious patrons of the arts rose 
up and wished to know how it came about 
that reporters were such wild-fire deliv- 
erers when dramatized or projected, and 
showed such punk results in the native 
columns of their own papers, a most nat- 
ural place for revealment of their extra- 
ordinary talents. 

So the weary Plot-planners reassem- 


bled, far from the hick mining-stock camp 
where the fictitious reporters had been 
written, and pooled their woes and searched 
the faces of one another and sighed. And 
there rose up one weasel-eyed Drama-dop- 
er and said: 

* Brother inmates, the star reporter has 
been a viper in our bosoms. We have 
made him somebody, and he has turned 
out a bloomer because he cannot live up to 
our specifications in the sordid realism of 
daily life on the live daily. I propose, 
therefore, that we create a character—a 
character who does not exist, and cannot, 
therefore, arise to do a Frankenstein. I 
nominate without fear of successful con- 
tradiction—" 

They strained forward and cried, 
“Hear, hear!” 

“The lady or girl reporter!” 

They smothered him with emotional 
embraces—and adjourned. 

And there rushed in upon the play mar- 
ket a fiction-fathered female who, protect- 
ing justice and virtue, swung right and left 
with her sex and her beauty and super- 
earthly endowments of courage and per- 
spicacity, bearded the crooked senator, 
canceled the mortgage on the little home, 
elected the handsome juvenile as mayor 
and married him for a curtain. And the 
fagged aisle-seater clapped and was 
satiated. 


MONG those who took in the new 
dramas with the new fixers, were the 
editors of newspapers. To them it was a 
suggestion, a new thought. So they set 
out to hunt girls for their staffs like the 
girls in the plays. And they have been 
hunting ever since. And they have found 
them with the same readiness with which 
the rich man galloped through the eye of 
the needle. 

And to this day the hunt is on. But it is 
now a good bet that the all-heroine girl 
reporter is a dodo or a blue bird in actual 
existence, for she fails to be with us. 

have seen many women reporters 
come hopefully and go indignantly. Since 
it became noised that thirty dollars a week 
awaited the perfect feminine journalist, 
every girl who isn’t trying to enter a cho- 


rus, register in a movie, or marry young, 


has sought to report. Now and then one 
is the daughter of somebody and is wished 
on the staff. She buys mannish boots and 
makes ready to interview the nurses who 
handle crippled children when the town 
wants to know who’s elected; she sug- 
gests that the lady’s name in the divorce 
case be suppressed because the lady cried 
—she saw her cry; she wants an armed 
escort to take her home after dark when 
all the armed escorts are writing murders 
or finance. 


For a while she draws pay and disagrees 
with the policy of the paper. But she 
never lasts. In hundreds of tries I have 
known two girls who made good as re- 
porters—and surprised and grateful edi- 
tors married them on the spot and rettred 
them before they blew up. They haven’t 
that divining sense of values; powdered 
noses can’t smell news. 

But, since the system has planted itself, 
and girls seek the jobs who cannot always 
be turned down, there is one specialty to 
which an ambitious girl can apply herself 
on a newspaper and draw something be- 
sides ex post facto profanity. She can 
bring in photographs—she can if her name 
is Miss Tessie fames Before she is on the 
first column of her first story she is climb- 
ing down a column from a second-story, 
with a photograph—for the fourth estate. 

Take a look at your favorite sheet. How 
many pictures are there? Oh, twenty. 
Where do they come from? When a party 
kills her good man, I suppose she mails a 
cabinet sitting of herself to each paper be- 
fore she drinks the acid and falls across his 
dear remains. When a lady elopes, she 
leaves a note to Mama and a picture post 
card addressed to each city editor—yes, 
she does! 


pict URES have to be gotten. And 
they have to be gotten quickly. And 
they have to be gotten whether they can 
be gotten or not gotten. They don’t come 
out to meet you. The kind of pictures that 
newspapers can get easily is the kind they 
don’t want—hardly. Pictures occupy a 
lot of space in a modern daily. And get- 
ting them is a science, a profession, a vo- 
cation. 

And as a “picture-chaser”—the uni- 
versal title that goes with the office in ev- 
ery local room—the female sniper is some- 
times the sharpshooting sister. 

So, when somebody’s niece with ambi- 
tions to sound the tocsin of a better era for 
the many gets on the pay roll through the 
man higher up, the city editor apologizes 
to the assistant city editor, pokes a thumb 
back over his shoulder toward the good 
dressmaker gone wrong, and whispers: 

“Pics.” 

Pics are pictures—photographs—like- 
nesses — reproductions — portraits. The 
cryptic monosyllable means worlds for the 
young woman who is standing hard by, 

iting the pencil which she has sharpened, 
and which, alas, is not to be her tool. She 
would have done better had she sharpened 
a jimmy. In preparation for journalism 
she has nibbled at rhetoric, she has probed 
into metaphysics, she has held hands with 
the Pythagorean theorem, rehearsed short- 
hand, and read the life of Horace Greeley. 
For this she is about to become a burglar, 
a beggar, a messenger, a green-goods push- 
er, a shoplifter—maybe a ghoul. 

It isn’t overdrawn. I was an assistant 
city editor once. I sent women after pic- 
tures and we printed them. And if the 
pees of a newspaper could tell stories! . . . 

owever, I wasn’t any better than the 
rest; I couldn't have been much worse. 

In my capacity on a fast metropolitan 
shriek with a circulation of half a mil- 


‘lion a day, cut up by a dozen editions be- 


tween the first market reports and the 
ninth inning, I ran the legs off many a pic- 
ture-chaser so fast her conscience couldn't 
catch her. I was accessory before the fact 
to many a daylight misdemeanor. I was 
a martinet—but I made many a reporter. 
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THE GIRL REFORTER FINISHES THE CITY EDITOR 
After you have read the last line of Jack Lait's 
story you will appreciate this picture fully 


Pics, by Jack Lait 
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It is the West Point of the commissioned 
officer of the press, this unpretty business 
of snaking photographs. Some of my 
chasers have passed me in the race since; 
one lived to roast my favorite play in New 
York, and call its author a “ person." 

You may have noticed in the all-star 
casts that a girl always plays the part of 
Oliver Twist. For some kinds of picture 
jobs girls are more effective. Thev get in 
more easily and get thrown out less fre- 
quently. 

When a new member of no former serv- 
ice under fre joins the camp, the jour- 
nalistic parallels of blanket-tossing are 
evoked to show the rookie a rousing wel- 
come and teach him his place. It is cus- 
tomary to send a new reporter to the zoo 
to report progress on the expected arrival 
of the papal bull; or to send him on a fly- 
ing assignment to the corner of two streets 
which run the same way; or have him call 
up the archbishop's residence bv number 
hastily slipped into his hand to ask for 
“Jimmy Ryan,” if the dignitary's name 
be the Rt. Rev. James Aloysius Ryan— 
and suchlike. 

These ill-mannered and irreverent and 
probably cruel jests are spared the cub- 
esses. The assignment man, with a look 
of grown-up resignation such as he would 
carry if he were taking his grandmother to 
a football game or teaching his brother’s 
baby how to do long division, instructs her 
gravely on every minute detail, explaining 
as much of the ethics and psychology of it 
as he thinks she can digest, and mixing 
with that the rough-neck facts which she 
must swallow. 

So, if you bear all that in mind, you may 
reverse with me to the time when I was 
that assistant city editor and when this 
story happened, which I have always since 
known I should write someday. 


HE was just out of college. Her teach- 
* Jer in English 12 had told her that she 
would make her mark in constructive 
journalism—her penmanship was excel- 
lent and she had a perfectly cultivated art 
of never splitting infinitives, something 
no collegiate alumna would be guilty of 
ever doing. So she went to her oldest 
brother except one, whom the owner of my 
paper had for a year been trying to beat at 

olf, but couldn't, and unbosomed her call. 
She showed him her thesis on “A Journey 
to a Suburb—an Exercise in Powers of 
Observation," and he liked it. He recog- 
nized the suburb, as he owned lots there. 
So he let the boss beat him two strokes, 
and the next day his sister sat nervously 
on the bench, waiting to be told the sub- 
ject of her first editorial, though she had a 
few pet subjects of her own that she in- 
tended to speak about. 

I had to keep her waiting a little over 
two hours, poor child. She had eleéted 2P.M. 
to enter. On an afternoon paper 2 P. M. Is 
just between the explosion and counting 
the dead. 

All I had to do between then and 4 P. M. 
was to answer four telephones twice a 
minute per, check up on each of twenty- 
two facts under inquiry for each of thirty- 
three stories coming in from forty-four re- 
porters, edit copy at the rate of three hun- 
dred words the minute, keep the stuff com- 
ing out of all the typewriters bv deadline, 
fire a boy, find out that the man who was 
about to be divorced in our columns as 
“a trick diver" was only "a truck driver; " 


save a society paragraph about a function 
at 10 East Columbus Street, the blue-book 
section, from getting into print at 10 West 
Columbus Avenue, the black belt; read 
the other seven afternoon papers to see 
that we weren't left on any infinitesimal 
molecule of news in any of the two hun- 
dred and sixty-three city stories, and tell a 
club woman who called up that we didn't 
usually settle arguments over the 'phone, 
but that to the best of mv knowledge 
Elsie Janis was not engaged to De Wolf 
Hopper. 


HE new attachée, when I finally sent a 

bov to command her presence, after 
the Penultimate Final had been put to bed 
and only three of the telephones were now 
ringing, catacornered over with an ex- 
pression that was to advise me she was 
not accustomed to such treatment. I mo- 
tioned her to sit, talked in two of the 
"phones at once—it's easy, a receiver to 
each ear—and addressed her at the same 
time, while copying from the day's sched- 
ule the still breathing assignments as a 
nucleus for the next day's grind. 

“Lady,” said I,—always a gentleman, 
though on a successful paper, —" I have no 
doubt that you have come here with many 
original ideas. And, though I have no 
time to listen to them, I grant you they 
are good ideas. 

“But, while this is a progressive insti- 
tution and bright and novel thoughts are 
the diamonds of our diadem, we have 
found that we get the best results by de- 
veloping our new talent through a regular 
and unvaried routine. 

" Your choice of work most probably 
would lie along lines of dramatic criticism 
or talks to unfortunate girls about to be- 
come mothers. But we have a dramatic 
critic, and the less said to those girls the 
better. So. for the time being, your func- 
tions on the staff will embrace the all-im- 
portant, most particular job of going out 
after photographs.” 

“ Photographs!" 

“Oh, well, then, let us call them pic- 
tures—pics, saves time. Now, I know 
that this is a bit of a surprise to you. It is 
to every beginner. Yes, I know you are 
not really a beginner; that you have had 
scholastic preparation. Newspapersshould 
be operated on academic principles; but | 
want to tell you a little secret. The man 
who owns this paper bought it because it 
pays eleven per cent on the investment. 
So we have to print advertising. To get 
advertising we have to have circulation. 
To pull circulation we need—what? Ah— 
don't sav it. Permit me. We need pics! 

"^ So, you see, the very heart’s blood of 

the paper. its influence, its mighty tidal 
force. its eleven per cent, devolve upon 
vour slender shoulders from this moment 
on." 
She looked at me a bit dizzily. It was 
the old work. She didn’t know whether to 
take me seriously and beat it, or play me 
for a lunatic and yell for help. Before she 
had found the logarithm— 

“ Because you are a girl,” said I, “I 
shall spare vou needless and painful experi- 
menting and shall give you, in a few ram- 
bling comments, the key, the code, the 
decalogue, the concordance, the who's 
why, the ladies’ guide, and the thumb- 
nail nutshell log to the complicated and 
highly specialized pilgrimage after the 
elusive photograph. 


“Hundreds of men and women, through 
indescribable hardships—the pioneers of 
primitive picture-chasing.—have sounded 
the depths of the craft, have found its fal- 
lacies, have tracked its trickeries, have 
mapped its mirages, have standardized 
its situations; they have worked out to its 
finest subtleties the habits of the animal 
and all its young, and invented after a 
ponderous process of elimination a series of 
steel traps that deliver the goods, bleating, 
at the feet of the engraving-room foreman. 

“All this invaluable wisdom, the glean- 
ings of the genius of generations of pic- 
ture-chasers and their children's children. 
I am about to impart to you at the cost of 
but a few minutes, not counting the two 
hours you waited." 

She was gone. Her chin was higher than 
the back of her neck, toward me, to drink 
in these mystic secrets of a subject con- 
cerning which, five minutes before, she 
had never even dreamed. She was gone, 
but she was still there. She was gone, 
but she didn't know it. 

“The fundamental psychology of this 
elevated art lies in the baffling discovery 
that the people whose pictures are most 
desired at any specific time are just the 
people who do not desire that their pic- 
tures be procured at that specific time. 
Scan the important local news of to-dav. 
or any day—tragedies, domestic disasters, 
breaches of promise, graft, exposure, ro- 
mance— all unsavory topics. 1t is unfor- 
tunate, but human beings are so consti- 
tuted that all they want to know about 
their neighbors is the worst. And they 
want the worst illustrated. They not onlv 
want to know about the grass widow who 
eloped with her chauffeur, but they want 
to see her. They want to see why the 
chauffeur eloped with her. Her mother 
will have her photographs. Her mother 
will be the only woman in town without a 
curiosity to see those photographs. Her 
mother will fight the whole world to sce 
that no paper gets those photographs. 
whereas a week ago she would have paid 
to have them printed in connection with a 
charity bazaar, when no newspaper 
wanted to print them, and nobody wanted 
to look at them if one had. 


“TN VIEW of this deplorable clash of in- 

terests, it has been necessary to induce, 
create, achieve various maneuvers—-by 
subterfuge, brass knuckles or stratagem - 
to get the picture by means other than 
stating that the city editor would like to 
have one. 

“These methods range from weeping 
upon the already aching breast of the next 
of kin for purposes of exciting sympathy, 
to high-class safe-blowing, refined house- 
breaking, or a bit of chloroform, serentih- 
cally administered. Do not misunderstand 
me: violence is not always necessary. and 
murder, especially, 1s to be approached 
only after full realization that the circnm- 
stances are extreme and the picture is for 
the front page." 

She hung on my every word. Her eves 
said, " Ves, ves,-—go on!" 

"Anyway-—get the picture! That is the 
crowning answer. While I again observe 
that we frown upon wanton shedding of 
blood. always remember that vou have a 
powerful newspaper behind vou, and von 
need fear nothing. And don't come m 
and tell us how vou got it. [f vou don't get 
it we may ask some (Continued on page 74 


How I Pick a $25,000 a 


Year Man 


Frank A. Vanderlip, head of America’s greatest national bank and other huge 
enterprises, tells what the qualities are that he looks for 


when selecting men for big jobs 


By B. C. Forbes 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Frank A. Vanderlip—what he prefers in high-priced men: 


“I prefer a man who is married and has a family. His age should be 
between thirty-six and forty-two. He must be a good team worker. 
He must be more concerned in getting a thing done than in getting 
credit for it. He must not be overconcerned about advancement." 
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RE aoe a d an a year man? 
an you become one? 

Have you the right qualities? 

Are you cultivating them? 

No matter what your present 
position is, no matter what your salary is 
now, what about your future? Are you 
preparing yourself as you should? 

o get a definition of the things that 
make up a high-grade business man, a 
definition so plain that any reader of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE can apply the test 
to himself, I went to see Frank A. Vander- 
lip, the farm boy who has become the 
greatest national banker in America. 
During the last few years Mr. Vanderlip 
probably has picked more high-salaried 
executives than any other man in America. 
He knows. 

In eighteen months the force at the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the insti- 
tution of which Mr. Vanderlip is president, 
has grown from six hundred to one thou- 
sand. Not only has Mr. Vanderlip per- 
sonally selected all the new men sin high 
salaries, including several vice presidents, 
but he has had to find a president and vice 
presidents for the new fifty-million-dollar 
American International Corporation, of 
which he is chairman; he has had to pick 
executives for the many-branched Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, recently 
acquired by City Bank interests, and he 
has had a hand, as chairman, in organ- 
izing the seventy-million-dollar Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Company. 

Before reciting Mr. Vanderlip’s accom- 
plishments—the way in which he worked 
himself up to a salary reputed to be one 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and his 
remarkable success in picking other men 
to work for him and with him—I will give 
the analysis of a $25,000 man, just as Mr. 
Vanderlip gave it to me. 


"NAVHAT do you look for in such a 
man?" I asked; “a man to fill a 
high position in your bank, a vice presi- 
dent, for example." 

“Personality first," he replied; “ per- 
sonality; or shall I say, charm? By person- 
ality I mean a man’s ability to make 
people feel he is frank, human, capable, 
honest, red-blooded, a broad-gauge man. 

“I want men with keen intelligence, 
fine training. I want men of unquestioned 
integrity; that goes without saying. Man 
a man has lost all chance of a place wih 
me by telling me about the smart things 
he has dene by trying to explain how cute 


How I Pick 


he had been. I don’t want ‘smart’ people. 
We haven’t time here to be cute. 

“In choosing an officer for this bank I 
look for qualities that, in their develop- 
ment, might someday make him presi- 
dential timber. I want an assistant cash- 
ier who may become a vice president, a 
vice president who may become the presi- 
dent.” 

“What kind of a man is that?” 

* Well, he must have had large and suc- 
cessful experience, not necessarily as a 
banker—T'll admit that I had never had a 
day's banking experience when I was se- 
lected by Mr. Stillman as vice president 
of this bank. 

“Our $25,000 man should have a good 
education, preferably collegiate; and, per- 
haps, he should have specialized in some 
particular phase of his profession. A spe- 
cial training, in law, for example, would be 
in his favor. The trained mind, you see, 
saves much time by grasping facts quickly 
and, usually, correctly. 

“I prefer a man who is married and has 
a family. His age should be between 
thirty-six and forty-two. 

“A man's prospects are better if he had 
a humble start and worked his way up. 
Conquering adversity begets strength. But 
this is a condition on which I do not insist. 

“The right kind of man should have a 
lot of friends. If he has been president of 
his class in college, or president of his 
alumni association, or a club director, or 
connected in a big way with commercial 
or banking, or social or charity associa- 
tions—anything to show that his friends 
had picked him out as a man worthy of 
their highest regard and favor—that 
would count strongly for him. This does 
not mean being a ‘good fellow,’ a clinker 
of glasses, or a mere handshaker. It means 
that people respect him, that he has per- 
sonality, that he is broad enough in his 
information to interest people. 

“I want a man with vision, with imag- 
ination, as well as a man who has studied 
the raison d'etre of his business or profes- 
sion. If a banker, he must see something 
more in banking than getting deposits at 
two per cent and lending them safely at 
four per cent. 

“He must be a good team worker—this 
is very important. He must be more con- 
cerned in getting a thing done than in get- 
ting credit for it. He must not be over- 
concerned about advancement. 

“Before I select a man for a responsible 
position I take special pains to make sure 
that he will work harmoniously, because 
the effectiveness of an organization does 
not depend solely on the brains in it but 
rather on the brains being coórdinated, on 
everybody pulling together. This demands 
a measure of unselfishness. 

“Finally, in all things a man must have 
common sense, horse sense, gumption— 
call it what you will!” 


RESIDENT VANDERLIP is im- 

mensely proud of the men with whom 
he has surrounded himself. He speaks of 
his official family with almost as much af- 
fection as he does of his domestic family— 
his wife and the six little Vanderlips who 
gladden the banker’s beautiful home on 
the Hudson. 

I asked him to describe how he *'dis- 
Covered" some of the vice presidents 
chosen within recent years. Mr. Vander- 
lip began enthusiastically. 
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“Take ," he said. “His career 
had been typical of the successful, right- 
stuff fellow. Born a poor country boy, he 
became a country school-teacher, strug- 
gled hard to get a college education, and 
then started as a country lawyer. He 
fought a case against a powerful corpora- 
tion so hard as to make it sit up. He won 
it—and forthwith the corporation hired 
him. He proved his worth both in busi- 
ness and finance, and finally became an 
important officer of the company. 

“I met him, and was struck with his 
personality. Combined with force, en- 
ergy and whole-hearted enthusiasm he had 
great charm. Really, that is the only word 
to express what I mean. He withstood the 
test of all our inquiries and investigations. 
I engaged him, and he is to-day one of the 
most valuable men in the institution. 
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“Another vice president was chogen in 
this way: I first met him in a conference 
on currency legislation held at Washington. 
I saw a forceful, clear-headed man, who 
knew something of the subject and could 
stand up and state what he knew. He in- 
terested me. I began to look him up. 

“I discovered the consensus of opinion 
among Western bankers to be that he was 
the strongest banker in Chicago. He had 
been a poor Southern boy. Getting a be- 
ginner's job in a country bank, he became 
so efficient as a clerk that he was made a 
junior officer. 

“ Next he was selected as a Federal bank 
examiner. Here again he won recognition 
by his ability and thoroughness; all the 
hard nuts were passed up to him to crack. 
His experiences thus covered a wide range 
of country and conditions. 


pworocrapn © paut rnomeson 


“Cute” men need not apply—says Mr. Vanderlip 


* Many a man has lost all chance of a place with me by telling me 


about the smart things he has done, by trying to explain how 


cute he had been. 
here to be cute.” 


I don’t want ‘smart’ people. 


We haven’t time 
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“He was finally promoted to a vice- 
presidency in Chicago. Everybody said 
of him: ‘You always know where he 
stands. He may not do what you want 
him to do, but you will know whether he 
will do it or not—and what he says he will 
do, he will do.’ That was the stamp of 
man we wanted on our officers’ platform. 


“DERHAPS Mr. 's case illus- 

trates best of all what you want to 
get at. It is most interesting—romantic, 
almost. 

“Several years ago I went to Texas, 
studied conditions there, became con- 
vinced that prospects warranted our spe- 
cial attention, and concluded we wanted a 
man who knew that country, a man from 

Te 
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Texas. On the trip I met, I think, all the 
bankers of importance. crossed the 
state twice and stopped at all the princi- 
pal towns. 

“Of all the bankers I came in contact 
with, two stood out prominently. l had 
seen them only at luncheons, dinners, or 
other gatherings of that sort. But they 
had talked better than their fellows. They 
showed breadth of banking and financial 
knowledge and information; this was sev- 
eral years before the passage of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and we were all very 
much interested in that. 

“Their grasp of fundamental principles 
told me they had done what 1 have often 
said a young man should do—one day's 
work at his desk and another day's study 
finding out what his work means, what its 
relations are to the general scheme of 
things. 

M i followed up my first impression with 
inquiries about them. After I returned to 
New York, every time I met a man from 
Texas or the Southwest I asked about 
them. I got universally favorable testi- 
mony. I pressed the thing closer, and 


finally engaged first one and then, two 
years later, the other. 

“Note that I picked them out several 
years before actually appointing them. If 
their records had not been scrupulously 
clean, if I had heard one derogatory thing 
about them, my interest might have ceased. 

“Then you might well wonder why 
was chosen, a lawyer with no bank- 
ing experience. Sheer personality did it. 

‘There, again, was the inspiring career. 
He had dug it out for himself. He had 
worked his way through college, and very 
successfully. Xnceun law, he worked 
and studied hard—and saved money. 

"His conversation revealed a trained 
mind, wide reading, broad interests. It 
was evident he had done his own thinking 
on many subjects. And he had great 
physical force, which you always look for 
in a man who has a great work to do. You 
don't want a weakling, because the pres- 
sure all the time is severe, and at times of 
stress or crisis it becomes pretty nearly 
unbearable. A man must stand up under 
it and not cave in at a crucial moment." 

Frank Vanderlip himself has come 
through the fires. 

He Bezan in the valley and had to climb 
unaided to the summits of finance. Much 
of the story of his rise has been made fa- 
miliar by other writers, but I want to tell, 
even though I have not permission, the 
most interesting chapter of all, one not 
publicly known. 

When James Stillman, head of the Na- 
tional City Bank, took young Vanderlip 
from Washington; where he was assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, he placed him 
at an empty desk on the overcrowded 
officers’ platform in the old building, op- 
posite the present bank palace. Mr. Still- 
man introduced him to the other officers 
as a new vice president—and left him se- 
verely alone. 


The first day not one letter or paper was 
put on his desk. 

The second day brought him not a scrap 
of work to do. 

The third day was just as barren. 

His was a new position. He took over 
nobody's duties. The bank was fully staffed 
without him. He was an extra spoke for 
which there was no room in the wheel. 

The fourth, the fifth, the sixth day came. 
Still no duties, still an empty desk, still no 
sign that he was expected to do more than 
twirl his thumbs. 

But he was drawing a big salary, a very 
big salary for a man in his thirties. And 
he certainly was not earning it. What 
could he do? . . . His thoughts turned to 
Washington, where he had comfort- 
able—and busy. Ruminating over his 
many duties there and trying to discover 
some—any—means of turning his experi- 
ences to account, an idea flashed into his 
mind! 

He had done most of the Treasury work 
in connection with the floating of the 
$200,000,000 Spanish war loan, and the 
refunding of many millions of government 
bonds had been issued under dis hand. 


THE banks throughout the country 
were doing a great deal of business in 
these government loans. Why not make 
the National City Bank the greatest bond 
bank in the country, the recognized head- 
quarters for selling and buying govern- 
ment issues for other banks, the central 
fount for information on these securities? 

Alas! He was told that one of the 
pet traditions of the National City 

ank of New York was that it had never 
Solicited new business. 

Vanderlip did not succumb. 

If the bank had never before sought 
new business it was time to begin. 

He was of the (Continued on page 82) 


An Extraordinary Announcement 


Coming—Some great business articles 
By Charles M. Schwab 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, the Steel 
King, will contribute two articles to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE this fall. 
The October number will have an introduc- 
tory article about Mr. Schwab. Twelve 
ears of miracle-working with his Bethle- 
fon Steel Corporation have made him the 
leader in America’s greatest perds ME 
steel. To-day he is the largest individual 
employeronearth. Hestandsattheheight 
of his power and prestige. His achieve- 
ments as president of the Carnegie and 
the United States Steel companies are 
lost in the new wonder of Bethlehem. 
The October article is written by Merle 
Crowell, who gathered the greater part of 
his material: from Mr. Schwab himself; 
the rest from the steel master's intimate 
associates in New York and Bethlehem. 
Mr. Crowell is thus enabled to present for 
the first time the complete story of Charles 
M. Schwab's meteoric career. He will tell 
many things never before printed, some 


things never before hinted. He has writ- 
ten an inspiring, romantic and wholly 
authentic story. 

In November Charles M. Schwab him- 
self will set forth in a remarkable article 
his convictions concerning success and 
opportunity in the business world of to- 
day. No great employer of labor has ever 
kept closer to his workmen than Mr. 
Schwab; his men work with him, not for 
him. He has seen the structure of business 
from every angle—as a dollar-a-day stake 
driver, and engineer; as president of the 


‘two greatest steel companies in America, 


and owner of a third company. The fruits 
of his experience he reveals fully, moved 
by the hope that he may help other men 
to capitalize their powers in terms of suc- 
cess and happiness. 

'The November article is as human, as 
enthusiastic, as the man himself. We can 
give it no higher recommendation. 

In the December AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Mr. Schwab will discuss those qualities 
which he looks for in choosing men to fill 
responsible positions, and enlarge on his 
own views of the best methods by which 
to win business success. Also, he will de- 
scribe graphically the great profit-sharing 
system which he has set up at Bethlehem, 
a system through which each man gets a 
just return for his labor. Throughout the 
article Mr. Schwab illustrates his points 
with lively and interesting anecdotes from 
his own career. The author's extraordi- 
nary and winning personality comes out 
in every line of these wonderful articles. 

For the first time Mr. Schwab gives his 
gospel of labor to public print, and we are 
proud that it is THE AMERICAN MaGAZINE 
through which he will speak. 

For sheer inspiration, entertainment 
and service these articles will interest 
every red-blooded American. What this 
barefoot American boy has done others 
can do—and he tells you how. 


Tue AMERICAN MaGaziNE welcomes 
new writers. This story is by a new 
writer, more of whose stories will ap- 


pear in our pages. 


OU can’t run it over Mose 

Greenbaum, son; you can't 

make it stick. He is square as 

a brick, and just as hard. He 

ain't the sort to get it hung 
onto him by airy Jew, Gentile, Mormon, or 
Chink in this upper country. The man 
that pulls Ars cork will sure be some ring- 
tailed peeler!” 

In War Eagle that was the reputation of 
Moses Greenbaum, the Jew prospector 
who, single-handed, was voruns the “Ten 
Strike" way over back on Cougar Creek. 
Many a man had tried to hang it onto 
him, and though some claimed that “One 
Lung," the Chinese cook at Red Grogan's, 
did succeed, Frank Chapman, the mail 
carrier, who alone saw the last card played 
in that game, denied that such was the 
case. 

This game really started twenty years 
before, back in Leadville, where China- 
men grew only to decorate telegraph pols 
or stop “forty-fours” in flight. But Toy 
was different, and Greenbaum had be- 
friended and trusted him. Between two 
days Toy had departed for fields and pas- 
tures new, astride Greenbaum’s horse and 
with some thousands of Greenbaum’s dol- 
lars—dollars that were dear to that Jew’s 
heart. 

That was the first trick in the game and 
a Chinaman won it; the last was played at 
the old **Smoke House” on the Elkhorn 
trail, a thousand miles from Leadville. 
And this was the play: 

Beyond the purpling peaks the winter 
sun burst through a rift in the clouds that 
hung low over the Elkhorn Pass, as if he 
wished to take one farewell look at the 
snow-locked land that lay so luminous and 
clear beneath his level rays. “The gilding 
beams entering the cabin window fell on 
Greenbaum's face as he sat repairing a 
strand in his five-foot snowshoes. Rough, 
homely, Jewish it was; the smoldering 
black eye, the strong but sensitive mouth, 
showed a Jew's fire and force. The pillar- 
like neck seemed just suitable to bear that 
rugged head above the giant torso, where 
Trapper Jim, even sitting across the cabin, 
could see the bulge and play of huge mus- 
cles beneath the coarse shirt. 

Trapper Jim, from way up the Lock- 
Saw country, and bound back there again, 
had stopped at Greenbaum's cabin to 
leave him his mail. 

“That letter you brought," broke out 
the Jew suddenly, "was mailed in New 
York December 10th, and said send my 
samples to them right off, as they had to 
settle it by the first of January, and here 
it is January 18th to-day! Levi must 
think I am on a R. F. D., or else have 
nothing better to do than amble the 
ninety miles between here and War Eagle 
every week! 

“You made the run from Pine Valley 
here, a hundred and sixty miles, i in eight 
days you say?" he went on. "And there 
is twelve feet of snow on the Elkhorn and 
four feet more fell the night you got there?” 
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“I broke through to my waist," said 
Trapper Jim simply. 

"Can't help that," returned Green- 
baum; “I am going to pack that bag of 
samples to Pine Valley in time for next 
week's stage if I bust a boiler! If the 
whole vein is like that I won't be snow- 
bound in Idaho all my life! Pine Valley 


in six days!" 


HERE'S close to twenty feet of snow 
on that summit by this time, Mose. 
You can't make Pine Valley in no six 
days, samples or no samples; the man 
ain't born of a woman who could do that 
in these January storms. Why, that cussed 
old Elkhorn is the snowingest pass from 
the Sangré de Christos to the Kootenays, 
and I've traveled 'em all! Every wander- 
ing snowstorm loose in six states gets 
jammed in between those horns, and then 
the eternal stuffings is squoze out of it, and 
you think someone has slit the feather bed 
of all creation! To hell with the Elkhorn, 
and let it thaw out there! I'm glad I'm 
over it!” 
* Maybe it is my last trip," and the Jew 
grinned and nodded at his sack of samples. 
“I never see a Jew huntin' gold on the 
hoof,” said Trapper Jim, lighting his pipe. 
“They mostly does their mining in the 
cities, not back here where it grows." 

“There is something in me that's dif- 
ferent. I’ve got the mountain fever and 
the itching foot, inherited from the Wan- 
dering Jew I guess, for since I was eighteen 
I have been in on this sort of a game! I 
have four brothers back in New York, all 
rich, too, but I can lick the whole of them 
put together!" 

Greenbaum dropped the snowshoe and 
reached out his great arms as if to grip 
some imaginary foe. 

“I can clean the bunch of them, and not 
half try! They are big enough here," and 
his hand touched his belt with a grin, “but 
no good here!" and he pounded his arch- 
ing chest. "I tell "em New York has the 
indication of a permanent camp, if they 
will only ditch their hide-bound notions! 
I've sent my notions through the sluice- 
gate long ago. Paid a dollar a pound for 
bacon, and the only scruples I had against 
eating it was because I didn't know where 
the next pound was coming from! And 
that's doing fair for a Jew, in both price 
and appetite! And as for men, a man is as 
good as he makes with me! I’ve had all 
kinds here in this cabin,"—-and he glanced 
over the rough-hewn logs,—''from Eng- 
lish lords up, or down, as you please, to 
governors, gunmen and lungers, and I’ve 
fed them with flour at ten bucks a sack, 
and scarce at that! They were welcome, 
but I shove out my horns when it comes 
to Chinamen! No Chink need apply here! 
I trusted one of them once, saved him 
from hanging, and the son-of-a-gun stole 
every dollar I had in the world. If I ever 
run across that heathen’s trail, I'll bust 
him in two parts!" 

Greenbaum's mighty arms again groped 
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the empty air, but this time there was 
something terrible in his gesture. 

“He is the only human being who ever 
ran a blazer over me, and he did it proper, 
and got away with it; but I'll square the 
account someday, if it is twenty years old! 
Live or dead, Til clean him yet!” 

The voice was so hard and steely that 
Trapper Jim moved uneasily on his seat. 

“To-morrow morning I'm off for Pine 
palos ‘Trapper, with my samples on my 

Dynamite Dick's that night, the 
Hoc House the next, and follow Chap- 
man's mail dogs in. That’s my schedule, 
and I'll crowd it through. Twenty feet of 
snow and the Elkhorn go hang! TH bust 
it wide open in spite of snowdrifts, devils 
and Chinks included! I never started for 
a place and missed out yet. Keep your 
skis, Trapper; webs for me," and Green- 
baum picked up a snowshoe and shook it 
like a pencil. " I may be a hard man, they 
all say I am; but jam this into your poke— 
l am just as hard on Greenbaum as l am 
on any other cuss!" 

Dawn had not broken when Greenbaum 
set out. Forty miles away rose the mighty 
Elkhorn Summit, the barrier that shut that 
snowbound land from the mail trail that 
ran to Pine Valley. At its timbered toc, a 
good day's journey away, was Dynamite 
Dick's deserted cabin. From there to the 
summit was a heartbreaking trip, for one 
must climb far above the timber line be- 
fore the trail dropped over the pass to the 
Smoke House, which nestled in a patch of 
spruce on the far side of the mountain. 

Chapman, the mail carrier, was due at 
the Smoke House that night, thought 
Greenbaum as he fastened his snowshoe 
thongs, and so would break the trail in to 
Pine Valley a day ahead of him. Once at 
the Smoke House, the heavy part of his 
trip was over. 


OW inscrutable are the cards in the 

Great Dealer’s pack! We may bring 
the fruits of centuries of civilization to 
help solve our present day problems. We 
assemble every advance of the human race, 
and cut a continent in two, conquer the 
air, obliterate distance, or defeat death 
and disease; but to lay bare one flash of 
the fate in store for us, we stand with 
Tiglath-Pileser or Charlemagne! 

Thirty miles from Greenbaum's cabin 
Red Grogan was working a doubrful mine. 
With six others he toiled away, while an 
evil-looking Chinaman, whom he had 
found while placering on Salmon. River 


athe summer before, did whatever cook- 


ing was done for the isolated gang of 
miners. Sullen and ugly, the furtive yel- 
low man was content to be buried in that 
snow-barred wilderness. At the exact mo- 
ment when Greenbaum stepped from his 
cabin on his wearisome journey, a weird 
collection of semi-edibles was being irrep- 
arably wrecked by the hungry gang. 

Red Grogan was feeling mean. He set 
down his coffee cup with a crash, smelled 
the nauseous, muddy stew, and then 
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roared angrily: “One Lung, 
you hop in here! What par- 
ticular brand of swill have 
you shot into this coffee? It 
stinks worse than b’ar 
scent!” 

“Te cloffee, it good 
cloffee!" expostulated the 
frightened Chinaman, wip- 
ing his face with a dirty 
apron. 

“You squint-eyed wallop- 
er, I'll bet you ain't mucked 
out that pot in forty shifts! 
Trot it in here or I'll climb 
your frame!" 

The shrinking yellow man 
hesitated. With a spout of 
oaths, Red Grogan sprang 
from the table, rushed to the 
stove, seized the offending 
pot and dumped its contents 
on the floor. A week's ac- 
cumulation of grounds 
streamed out, and there on 
top, in what had been the 
lowest archean stratum of 
the y dregs, was a much- 
boiled and re-boiled mitten! 
Grogan hurled the pot at 
the cook and bellowed : “Get 
to blue-belted blazes out of 
here! Dig youronion! Hit 
the hike, and blame pronto, 
too! No, you haven’t a 
blasted cent of wages com- 
ing! Feed a man on sheep- 
dip, and then ask him for 
money! There is an old 
pair of skis around here 
somewhere, and you start 
sliding! If I don’t see your 
cursed queue standing out 
straight behind, like the 
smoke from the choo-choo E 
cars, I'll yank it out by the 
roots, and then kick your 
backbone up through the 
top of your turnip to take 
its place! Pull your freight, 
and if I find you around in five minutes 
I'll chase you so far into the hot hills of 
hell that it will take the devil and all his 
imps ten years to catch you!" 

At the reading of this riot act “One 
Lung" dispersed. True, he missed some 
of its articles, sections and clauses, but the 
real gist he garnered in with commendable 
quickness. 

So as Greenbaum snowshoed along 
toward Dynamite Dick’s cabin, ‘One 
Lung," cast off from the only humanity 
he knew in all that brutal land, was also 
headed for the Elkhorn Pass. Beyond it 
was life, and perhaps another job as cook 
in some camp where men did not act like 
crazy devils all because a stray mitten 
happened to fall into the coffee pot. He 
shuffled along awkwardly, painfully. The 
winter wind struck through his thin cot- 
ton clothes, the cold bit his yellow face 
until it turned lead-blue. Shivering, hun- 
gry and tired, he kept on. In the white 
man’s tongue he cursed all white men. 

Greenbaum stopped for lunch well on 
his way. The sky was overcast. The 
towering shoulders of the Elkhorn were 
shrouded in gray storm clouds. It be- 

an to snow. Great lazily drifting 
akes, as big and soft and clinging as a 
baby’s hand, sailed softly down through 
the forest. He reached the top of a ridge, 
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Lifting the still senseless Chinaman to his back, 


the last one before the cabin. A steep, 
narrow gulch twisted its course down to 
that log refuge, half a mile away. At the 
head of the gulch Greenbaum noticed ski 
tracks coming into the trail. He would 
have company to-night, for they were only 
a few hours old. It was snowing harder 
now. At the foot of a pitch in the trail, a 
splintered stick stuck up. His snowshoe 
hit what appeared to be a mound of the 
softest white. The Jew bent over and 
brushed away the mantle of heaping wool. 
A blue cotton shirt—and then a tightly- 
braided queue lay exposed. 
x: ELL, darn my soul, if it ain't a 
Chink!” he ejaculated. “And hik- 
ing around here in a man’s land as if he 
belonged to the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

He pulled the unconscious man up to a 
sitting position. His leg crooked out at a 
sickening angle. 

“ Bust his celestial peg, sure as Satan 
made him! Why in thunder did he want to 
go riding down that gulch, lickety-split 
through the timber, like a white man? 
Guess I'll pack him to the cabin, he's a 
shriveled-up little cuss.” 

He fashioned two splints from the 
broken ski, and bandaged the leg. Lift- 
ing the still senseless Chinaman to his 


back, Greenbaum started for the shack. 
It was snowing harder now. The cabin 
was cold and desolate, but he soon had a 
fire shouting in the rickety stove. He 
dropped the Chinaman on a bunk and 
lighted a candle from his pack. The suf- 
ferer had regained consciousness and was 
groaning. The Jew bent over him. The 
flickering candlelight fell on the sallow, 
ugly face. Toy, of Leadville, was looking 
at him! 

How curiously the Great Dealer shuf- 
fles the cards of life! A myriad times they 
fall, and then suddenly, through all the 
permutations and combinations of fate, 
comes a sequence for which the years have 
waited. In silent bewilderment Green- 
baum stood. “One Lung,” of Grogan’s 
camp, or Toy, of Leadville, recognized his 
man at the same time, and fear gave him 
speech first. 

* Gleenbau, Gleenbau!” he screamed in 
terror. 

“You’re darn right, it’s Greenbaum!” 
said the Jew grimly. ‘‘ You will never for- 
get it to your dying day, and that won't 
tax your memory long, either. Curse the 
luck that puts you under my paw a crip- 
ple! Why didn't the devil send you to me 
whole, so as I could make the changes 
needed? But, wholeor cracked, you are not 
a match for me, and never were! IIl bust 
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Greenbaum started. . . . It was snowing harder now 


you in two with my bare hands. You are 


the only man who ever hung it onto me, 


and your turn has come!” 

The crafty Chinaman’s face grew dark 
with terror, and then, suddenly, lit again. 
Evidently he had found a card to play. 

“Gleenbau, Gleenbau,” he wailed. “I 
hangee on you twenty years ago, good 
plentee, and now I hangee on you aglen. 
Once more, all samee!" 

“Tve got a picture of you hanging it on 
me again," and the prospector laughed 
harshly. “How will you do it, you crip- 
pled heathen?” 

*Gleenbau find Toy, gleg allee bust, 
cold, cold, starvee. Gleenbau kill Toy, 
maybe leave starvee. Snowshoe clack 
tell allee story. Gleenbau hate do that, 
Gleenbau square man. Toy make him do 
mean trick. I hangee on Gleenbau tlice. 
I only man do that. I hangee on Gleenbau 
tlice." 

“Shut up!" 

The little yellow man had spoken the 
truth. The Jew was silent, but he knew 
that even weeks later, in the spring thaw, 
the tracks would tell the tale—who came 
first, who left first, and how. To the eyes 
of the old mountaineers it would read 
like the printed page. Would he give his 
friends and enemies a chance to Se that 
he had killed a helpless man, or left him to 


die of hunger? To be sure, no one would 
investigate, or even care. No Chinaman’s 
life from Confucius to the emperor was 
worth a darn. Every man in War Eagle 
would agree to that. Still, the white man 
was dazed and silent. A hard man he 
admitted he was, but all his life he had 
never struck the weak, or stamped on the 
fingers of asking hands. His religion was 
to avoid the appearance of cowardice and 
meanness. 


FRYING bacon, Greenbaum bent over 
the stove, his brain in a strange riot. 
Was it possible that the shriveled, crippled 
Chinaman could hang it on to him again? 
Those telltale tracks! Could it be? A 
challenge was thrown to his reputation and 
his physical strength, and on both points 
Greenbaum was sensitive with all the sen- 
sitiveness of a Jew. He divided the scanty 
supper into two equal portions. They ate 
in silence. Without the storm heaped the 
snow higher. 

“Eat hearty, Toy, I'm not going to kill 
you or let you starve, yet. Someday, but 
not now. To-night you go over the Elk- 
horn to the Smoke House." He must reach 
Chapman before he would leave in the 
morning, thought the Jew. 

“Me no go—me no go," groaned the 
other, “‘gleg allee bustee!" 


"['ll pack you over. on 
my back!" 

"No can do, Gleenbau 
not strong enough, too 
heavy for Gleenbau!" 

Into the Chinaman's Ori- 
ental mind a glimmer of a 
chance entered. ‘‘Too 
heavy for Gleenbau!” The 
tone was taunting and it 
had its effect. The Jew 
smashed a crashing hand 
on the table and fairly 
roared: 

"You're not too heavy or 
too light or too anything 
else for me to do as I please 
with! Live or dead, bent, 
bowed or busted, I’ll do 
what I want to with you, 
or any other sulphur-col- 
ored mandarin that ever 
gnawed rice! If you're too 
cursed heavy, I'll cut you 
up in sections! But when 
I say Smoke House, Smoke 
House it is. Now shut up! 
You trimmed me once, may- 
be, but you sure can't do it 
again, with a split peg! We 
start in a minute, see?" 

Then Greenbaum's gaze 
met the sack of samples that 
must be in New York in ten 
days. Solidly, substantiall 
the sack hung on the wail, 
It seemed to strike the man 
a blow. With difficulty he 
tried to rally his shattered 
wits. The man never stood 
on snowshoes who could 
pack both the Chinaman 
and the sack across the Elk- 
horn. Aghastly comprehen- 
sion broke over him. 

“You said, you said,” 
croaked the sufferer, who 
instantly caught the Jew's 
slowly collecting thoughts. 
He had told the Chinaman 
he would pack him over the summit in 
bullying taunts, it was true. But still he 
had said— 

The sack sang in a thousand tongues. 
Motionless on the wall it hung, but to the 
Jew’s ear it rattled like the clink of gold on 
acounter! It sounded like the whisper of 
notes and bills. 

The Chinaman's chatter broke into the 
golden symphony. 

(nén DANA turned to the beckoning 
bag of specimens like a lover to his sweet- 
heart. It was a rough, dirty and bat- 
tered old back-pack, the same sort that 
is daily carried on the strong shoulders of 
frontiersmen, the mountains over, but to 
the Jew it had been touched by Midas 
himself! It was the portal to a world of 
wealth, the crystal of a decade's dream, the 
realized desire of a starved heart! 

In agony he turned to the figure at the 
table, which had shut the light of day from 
him. The thin, scrawny shoulders, the 
clawlike hands, the evil, ugly face, drawn 
with pain, struck the man with sudden re- 

ulsiveness. The Jew's thick lips moved, 
but emitted no sound. Hungrily his eye 
ran over to the ax resting in the corner. 
His great hands twitched. He half turned 
toward the sack again. Then he wheeled 
and faced the Chinaman. Gone was the 
chance of years, (Continued on page 66) 


Finding God in Millersville 


OLONEL,” I said to him, “do 
you believe that we will ever live 
again after we are done living 
here?" 

] shot the question right out of 
a clear sky, as we were sitting last week in 
his office, in Chicago. He 1s the largest 
jobber in our trade, and is under no partic- 
ular obligation to be nice to me. On the 
contrary, I am under obligations to him; 
he handles more than one hundred thou- 

sand dollars of our product annually. 

He looked at me for a moment as 
though to be sure he had heard correctly; 
then he nodded to his secretary to leave 
the room. And that man, who is consid- 
ered the hardest proposition in our busi- 
ness, and who probably has 
not put his foot inside a 
church since his wedding 
day, sat and talked with me 
for an hour and a quarter 
about religion. 

After twenty-four years 
of pretty strenuous business 
life I have come to the con- 
clusion that there are two 
subjects on which the aver- 
age man will always talk— 
his own family and religion. 
Preachers who complain 
that men are not interested 
in religion either don't know 
how to talk to them, or they 
haven't ridden much in the 
smoking compartment of 
Pullmans. I have heard, in 
those little smoke-filled dun- 
geons, discussionsof whether 
there is a God, and what 
there is in life that is really 
worth a man's working for, 
discussions that would do 
credit to a theological semi- 
nary. 

At the close of our talk 
the colonel said, “ Thornton, 
you ought to write that ex- 
perience of yours just the 
way you've talked it." 

“Bosh!” I said; “I’m not 
a writer.” 

“That’s just why you 
ought to do it," he insisted; 
* a writer would spoil it, he'd 
do it too well. You'll just 
talk it right out; and there 
are a million men like me 
that'll read it. There are 
millions of us in this country who have dis- 
carded the ready-made religion that our 
mothers fitted us out with, and have been 
hewing away blindly trying to make a re- 
ligion for ourselves. Go home and get 
your stenographer and write it." 

On the way back, on the train, I made 
up my mind that he was right. 

I know I run the risk of being called a 
crank; but any man who has gone through 
the sort of a mill I have in the past four- 
teen years will acquit me of that charge. 
Fourteen years ago, when I took over our 
business, it had been wrecked and piled 
up in the ditch. Last year its net profits 
were forty-two thousand dollars; three 
hfths of them mine. Cranks are not born; 
one must have much time to become a 
crank—time to devote to reflection and 


M 


indignation. For fourteen years my bar- 
ber has come to my office every morning 
because I did not have time enough even 
to go out for a shave. 


HAPPENED to be born in Syracuse, 
New York, forty-nine years ago. My 
mother died at my birth; my father was 
one of those men cursed with an unhappy 
color blindness, to whom all near fields ap- 
ear parched, all distant fields green. Had 
I ben left in his care I should probably 
have been weakened by pneumonia in the 
Yukon, as he was, and died of typhoid on 
my way to the Mexican silver mines, as he 
did. . 
Fortunately, he could not be bothered 


Why This Man Knows 


There is a God 


N HIS youth the man in this story hated 
God. But certain experiences, herein 
recorded, caused him to change his mind. 
On the opposite page he is pictured in 
his factory sitting by a window which looks 
out upon the stars. 
manufacturer of cutlery. Following is his 
simple, straight-from-the-shoulder expla- 
nation of why he knows there is a God: 


“EE TAKES a girl in our factory about two days to 

learn to put the seventeen parts of a meat chopper 
together. It may be that these millions of worlds, each 
with its separate orbit, all balanced so wonderfully in 
space—it may be that they just happened; it may be 
that by a billion years of tumbling about they finally 
arranged themselves. I don’t know. I am merely a 
plain manufacturer of cutlery. But this I do know, that 
you can shake the seventeen parts of a meat chopper 
around in a washtub for the next seventeen billion 
years and you'll never make a meat chopper.” 


with me, the chase was too swift. I was 
early sent to my grandmother, who lived 
alone on a farm near Hobbs Corners, this 
state. Under her direction I grew up in 
hard labor and the literal fear of God. 

The Corners was the center of a consid- 
erable farming section, a couple of hundred 
families living about it within a radius of 
five miles. They were pure-blooded Ameri- 
can stock, hard-working, unimaginative, 
intolerant people who had *' got right with 
God." No care-free laughter was heard in 
Hobbs Corners on the Sabbath, nor, in- 
deed, on any other day, except around the 
livery stable and pool-room—corridors of 
hell. 

The deep religious spirit of the commu- 
nity protected it from card playing, danc- 
ing, and most other forms of wholesome 


He is a successful 


amusement, but not against a bitter, ma- 
licious gossip. We kept every jot and tit- 
tle of the law, but we never learned to love 
our enemies, the Baptists. Life in Hobbs 
Corners was a bitter trial, imposed upon 
us by a just God, who might, perhaps, at 
its close admit us grudgingly into heaven. 

My grandmother strove earnestly to in- 
still in me a fear of this God: she succeeded 
in making me hate Him. 

At fifteen I left Hobbs Corners and went 
to Millersville, the county seat, and got a 
job. I shall call the town Millersville for 
the purposes of this story, and myself 
"Thornton, and our business the Millers- 
ville Cutlery Company. Colonel Miller, 
president of the company, was a business 
man of fine type. He had 
some private faults, but he 
had also the essential man’s 
virtue—honesty. He 
taught me that my word 
must be as good as my bond. 
He could tolerate any mis- 
take in judgment, any lapse 
in duty, anything except a 
lie. And being honest, with 
himself as well as the world, 
he could neither be a hypo- 
crite nor a liar nor a snob. 


HE record of my first ten 
years in his employ might 
be written by any other busi- 
ness man who started young 
with no favoring influence 
except a determination to 
succeed. I worked long, 
hard hours; and gradually 
my pay and my responsi- 
bilities were increased. For 
a few months after my ar- 
rival in Millersville I went 
regularly to church, in obe- 
dience to a promise exacted 
by my grandmother. But, 
strange as it may seem, my 
very association with a good 
man, the colonel, influenced 
me greatly against religion. 
I worshiped the colonel, who 
kept his promises. I had no 
use for God— who did not. 
All around me I saw hard- 
working, honest men and 
women building their lives 
on those promises, and 
meeting one disaster after 
another. “Trust in the 
Lord and do good," said the Bible, “so 
shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 
_ Inall Millersville there was no man who 
lived more sincerely in the spirit of that 
injunction than John Hamlin. His life was 
a daily record of unselfish service for the 
poor and afflicted of the town. Did he 
dwell in the land? He did. Was he fed? 
He was not. Four years in succession the 
Providence which he served so faithfully 
sent blighting winds across his fields at the 
very moment when they would do the most 
harm. They could have not been timed 
more accurately bv the devil himself. 
Four years, when John needed a bit of help 
from Providence, destruction was dealt to 
him instead. 
Did John curse God? Not much. Ev- 


It has been said that no astronomer can be an atheist. However that may be, I know, at 
least, that nothing seems to lift me out of myself like an hour or two alone under the stars 
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ery Sunday he was found in his place in 
the family pew, kneeling humbly before 
Heaven and confessing his utter unworthi- 
ness to be allowed to live. 

* A thousand shall fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand,” said the 
Bible to the faithful, “but it shall not 
come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes 
shalt thou behold and see the reward of 
the wicked.” That is a clear-cut promise. 

Yet when the diphtheria stalked our 
streets no child of the local saloon-keeper, 
Tom Higgins, was struck down; only the 
three children of Joe Mason, the squarest, 
most loved man ın town. 

If Joe Mason and John Hamlin did not 
protest in their hearts against this perhdy 
of Providence, I protested for them. 
made no public declaration; but I was 
through with religion, none the less. 
irae going to church. For the rest of 
the years, until my marriage, I led the 

_care-free life of the majority of unattached 
young men. 


DAY came when Colonel Miller died. 
I do not like to remember that day, 
nor the chaotic years that followed. Suf- 
fice it to say that the business, in the hand 
of his son, passed from profit to the verge 
of bankruptcy in a very few years. Al- 
most all businesses, I have since discov- 
ered, are merely the extension of a big per- 
meating personality; no matter what their 
resources, nor how great their lead over 
their competitors, they fall rapidly into 
ruin without a head. Any man who tells 
me that there is no Personality within and 
behind the universe, that it merely hap- 
ened and runs itself, will have to begin 
b explaining to me the bankruptcy of the 
Millersville ‘utlery Company after Colo- 
nel Miller’s death. 

The creditors looked the situation over, 
and decided to continue the business, and 
offered me the chance to acquire a three- 
fifths control, provided I could discharge 
the company’s obligations and put it on 
its feet again. In that task I buried the 
next few years of my life. 

One afternoon late, as I was preparing 
to leave the office, my secretary spoke to 


me: 
ay is dying, Mr. Thornton,” she 
said. 

“Jimmy? jimmy I repeated vague- 
ly. "Who's'Jimmy?" 

“Your office boy," she said, “the little 
freckled-faced boy who came here a year 
ago. 

I remembered him then—a bright little 
chap, one of a dozen in the outer office who 
ran our errands. I don't think I had ever 
known his last name. I felt a quick tinge 
of pity. 

‘Send some flowers," I said, “and have 
Doctor Fowler go over—” 

“Tve done that,” she answered; “but, 
Mr. Thornton—” 

“Yes?” I was in a hurry. 

“He wants to see you." 

"Me? Why, Miss Stone, you know 
that's impossible” 

“But he’s asked for you all day. He’s 
dying, Mr. Thornton. Couldn’t you—” 

n jive me his address,” I said, "I'll go 
over. 

My car was at the door, and fifteen min- 
utes later we drew up in front of the poor 
little two-family house where Jimmy lived. 
His mother and father, a day laborer, and 
four unkempt children were gathered in a 


smelly, sobbing group about the bed. Jim- 
my cried out to me feebly as I stepped in. 

“Mr. Thornton—I wanted to see you. 
I wanted to tell you I done the best 1 could, 
Mr. Thornton—” 

I sat down beside the tumbled bed and 
took his little fevered hand in mine. His 
mother threw herself distractedly upon 
the floor beside me. Doctor Fowler came 
in, touched the boy’s head professionally, 
and drew away again. And so—with his 
hand in his boss’s—Jimmy Eagan died. 

I left some money with the father and 
preme to come back the next day. 

owler and I went out together. 

“Sad case," I said. I was vaguely dis- 
turbed, and it seemed that I must say 
something. I wanted Fowler to break into 
the sort of talk I was accustomed to—to 
say it was decent of me to come down and 
to give the money. To my surprise he 
turned on me almost savagely—old Fow- 
ler, whom I had known for years, to whom 
I had paid fees of hundreds of dollars. 

“How much fresh air is there in that 
abominable hole of yours, Thornton?" he 
demanded. 

I was thunderstruck. “What do you 
mean?" 

“Just what I say. How much fresh air 
do the people get that make your profits 
for you? How much sunshine? Do you 
know what killed that kid? No air; no 
sunshine; long hours in a dirty hole of a 
factory. How many days did your people 
lose last year on account of bad health?" 

"Why—darn your impudence, Fow- 
ler—why, I don't know—" 

“Well, if you want my advice, you bet- 
ter find out. Here's my corner. Tell your 
man to stop. I’ve got another of your 
crowd to dose up before 1 go home. Good 
night." 


HE WAS gone before I could say a word 
to him. Instead of driving home, | 
sent word to Mrs. Thornton not to expect 
me for dinner. I dined at the Miller House 
alone. And after dinner I walked out 
through the district where the employees 
of the Millersville Cutlery Company lived 
out beyond the town, under the stars. 
And all the time it seemed to me that 
Jimmy's voice pursued me, and Jimmy's 
eyes shone through the darkness into mine. 

What happened in the next year or 
more I shall have to sketch very briefly: 

immy's people had no notion of laying 

immy's death at my door; on the con- 
trary, they were profuse in their gratitude 
to me for the help I had given. They sent 
me a little snapshot of Jimmy in an ugly 
gilt frame. That snapshot, in all its pris- 
tine ugliness, stands on my desk beside the 
picture of my wife and boys. 

As fast as | could, I remodeled our plant 
so as to let in both light and sunshine. The 
money that I had planned to put into re- 
decorating our own home went into some 
shower baths for the men. On my own in- 
itiative, I closed the plant on Saturday 
afternoons except in the busy season, and 
shortened the other days an hour. I be- 
came interested in what other fellows in 
our line had done to make their factories 
attractive, and formed a secret resolve to 
have ours the show place of the cutlery 
business. 

It became a matter of pride with me: I 
looked forward to the day when the trade 
paper would send men to write me up. It 
was pride—but there was something else 


that at first I hardly understood. Grad- 
ually, as I got nearer to my people, they 
began to move in close to me. Sanderson, 
the foreman of the shipping-room, came in 
one day, hat in hand, and said he wanted 
to talk to me about sending his boy to a 
technical school. Old Molly, one of our 
packers, knocked timidly one afternoon 
just at closing time, and, blushing and 
stammering, wanted to know whether I 
thought any doctor could cure her varicose 
veins. 

“I have to stand on my feet so much, 
Mr. Thornton, and you understand, I 
don't want to bother you nor nothing, but 
you been so good to the men, I thought, 
perhaps—” 

I was becoming a sort of father to the 
whole three hundred of them. I called my- 
self a fool, but I liked it none the less. 
Something had waked up in me that I did 
not suspect was there. If any man had 
accused me of being philanthropic, of let- 
ting my "better nature assert itself,” I 
would have denied the charge indignantly. 

“It’s just good business," I would have 
said. of help to keep ’em efficient, and 
they work harder.” Nevertheless, I knew 
it was more than that—much more. 


ITHOUT realizing it until long af- 
terward I had made my first great 
religious discovery. I had discovered my 
fellow man—my brother 
It was about this same time that I be- 
came more or less interested in reading the 
Bible. My youngsters in Sunday school 
were studying the New Testament, and 
their questions were embarrassing. I had 
a vague remembrance of some parts of the 
New Testament from my own Sunday 
school days, and my impressions of Jesus 
of Nazareth, joined together, would prob- 
ably have read something like this: 


Jesus of Nazareth was a rather wezk-faced 
young man who claimed to be God. He spent 
three years preaching in Palestine, surrounded 
by a group of emotional women. He was once 
taken onto a high tower by the devil, who 
jecred at him and dared him to throw himself 
down. Jesus, although he claimed to have 
miraculous power, neither accepted the chal- 
lenge nor threw the devil down. When tried 
before the Roman governor, he said: “If I 
wanted to, I could call ten legions of angels to 
destroy you and rescue me.” But he did not 
make good. He left many sayings, among 
them, “If a man smite you on one cheek, turn 
the other also.” 


This wasn’t an attractive picture; I 
hated to pass it on to my boys—at least 
until I had verified it. So I set to reading 
some of the books that professed to in- 
terpret him to us, among them Thomas 
Hughes's “ Manliness of Christ," and 
Dawson's “Life of Christ.” I didn't ex- 
pect to be interested; to my surprise, I 
was. Gradually, an entirely new picture 


‘of Jesus of Nazareth took shape in my 


mind. 

Í came to picture him first of all as phys- 
ically strong. His first thirty years were 
spent in swinging an ax and pushing a 
plane; his last three years were occupied 
almost continuously in tramping from one 
village to another and sleeping out of 
doors. He had ‘‘no place to lay his head.” 
On his first trip down to Jerusalem his 
ears were full of the complaints of the sim- 
ple peasants against the graft and oppres- 
sion of the priestly gang at the Temple. 
He was young and (Continued on page 80) 


Nerve-Wrecking Golf 


Stories of what a crack player has to go through 


By Jerome D. Travers in collaboration with Grantland Rice 


“Jerry” Travers has been amateur 
golf champion of America four times, 
and open champion once. Early in 
September, at Philadelphia, he and Gard- 
ner, the present title holder, and about 150 
other expert players will be entered in 
the great tournament from which will 
emerge the 1916 amateur champion of 
America. No doubt some of these young 
men will have experiences similar to those 
described in this article. 


ALL the games that many 
millions now play, which one 
of all carries the greatest nerve 
strain? 

Football, baseball, boxing and 
tennis carry physical strains of much great- 
er proportion, but none of these has as 
heavy a nerve strain as tournament golf. 
For here there is none of the hard, swift 
physical action that might help scatter 
one’s nervous energy, and so relieve the 
pressure. There is always plenty of time 
to consider the possibilities of success or 
failure, and there is nothing to lift this 
constant strain. 

In my own case I have two instances 
in mind that will help prove this point: 
In the spring of ioti made my second 
trip to England to try and bring the 
British Amateur championship back to 
America. In 1912 and 1913, the two sea- 
sons before, I had won the American Ama- 
teur title, so I felt that it was up to me in 
a way at least to make the best showing 
possible for American golf. With this end 
in view, I went over several weeks before 
the championship, to get in good condi- 
tion, to get thoroughly acclimated, and to 
et going at my best game. Two weeks 
efore the championship began I was 
never playing better in my life. I won a 
medal play tournament at Westward Ho, 
one of the hardest and best of all courses 
abroad, with a 74. I came to Sandwich, 
the scene of the championship, and was 
still at my best. On the day before the 
championship opened I went around the 
course in 71, close to the record. 


Awake All Night Before a Big Game 


UT there were several details I had 

overlooked: Physically I was feeling 
fit enough; but the heavy strain had sub- 
consciously been getting harder day by 
day. This in no sense is intended as an 
excuse, for these things are all a part of 
the game. But this thing of playing con- 
stantly before galleries, where every shot 
was sized up and discussed, of constantly 
facing photographers and moving picture 
machines, of reading daily in the papers 
that I had a good chance to win—all these 


combined details had been getting in their 
deadly work. The night before my first 
match with Mr. Palmer, the Irish cham- 
pion, I went to bed early to get a good 
night's sleep. Vain hope! rough all 
the stress and strain of this long prepara- 
tion my nervous system had gone to 
wreck. I felt exactly as if someone had 
propped my eyes wide open. It was im- 
possible to rest in one spot for over a 
minute or two. I heard the clock strike 
ten, eleven, twelve. But I couldn't sleep. 
I could only think that possibly, after all 
my hard training, after my trip of three 
thousand mie d might not make good. 
I began to think what a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me and to all my friends it would 
be if I made a poor showing. 

At daybreak I was still awake. I hadn't 
been able to close my eyes. My nerves 
were simply shattered. My opponent that 
hrst match, in poor physical condition and 
far off his game, had an eighty-eight, sev- 
enteen strokes worse than I was the day 
before. But I lost. I lost because I played 
one of the worst rounds of golf lh ever 
played in my life, because I was so nervous 

could hardly hold a putter, and because 
on green after green I took three putts 
from only twelve or fifteen feet away. 

More than two years have passed since 
then, but that night is still Fresh in my 
memory. It was many weeks after that 
before I was able to play another decent 
game of golf. 


Hard Shots That Worried Travers 
Terribly 


ANOTHER instance taken from my own 
experience, but of a different type, 
developed at Baltusrol last summer when 
I entered for the Open championship of 
America. It had always been my greatest 
ambition to finish first in this competition. 


‘But never having had any great success at 


medal play, the achievement I thought 
well beyond my skill. 

So before this tournament I was in no 
way keyed up. I had not played much 
golf that spring, and I only hoped to make 
a fair showing, possibly lead the amateurs. 
I would have been well content to finish 
somewhere among the leading ten. 

I started playing better than I expected 
to play. The first day of thirty-six holes 
left me well up in the running. I figured, 
then, that I had a bare chance to win, al- 
though I knew the second day was the 
hardest test. That night I rested very 
well. But on the next day, at the end of 
the first eighteen holes, I was one stroke 
in the lead. Then I knew, with only 
eighteen holes left, that I had a first-class 
chance to win. And it was over these last 
eighteen holes that I again learned the 
overpowering strain of the game. 

That round brought me more golf glory 
than I had ever known before, but it was a 
nightmare, where the mental suffering was 
keen and constant. I was playing with 
Mike Brady, who was only one stroke be- 


hind me, and I felt that any one mistake 
might cost me my chance. When I had 
finished the first nine holes I was utterly 
fagged. My nervous system had become 
so upset that it had worn me down phys- 
ically. I started the tenth hole by slicing 
my first shot out of bounds and hooking 
my second to the long grass. Then, by 
using all the determination I had, and a 
little bit more, I pulled myself together, 
laid my next shot dead and. ot a four. I 
topped my next tee shot, again pulled my- 
self together, and again got a four. But I 
felt as if my heart was being torn out by 
the roots. 

After that I went along without a mis- 
take, with the strain getting heavier all 
the time, until at last, when I had finished, 
I felt only about two steps from the grave. 
For a week after that round I was in an 
exhausted state. I felt tired, depressed, 
and found it hard to sleep. And for over 
two months after that I was in poor shape 
physically, way off weight and generally 
out of condition. 

I shall never forget, in that last round, 
one shot I had to make at the fifteenth 
hole. This hole is well over 440 yards, 
and after I had driven I was still'over 220 
pe from the green. I could have reached 

ome with my driving iron, but I had two 
details to consider: one was that I had 
two deep traps to carry; the other was 
that I had a hanging lie and would hardly 
be able to get the ball up with a straight- 
faced iron. So I decided to fall back on 
my midiron and depend upon a chip shot 
for my four, as I knew I couldn’t reach the 
green. I felt that this shot would decide 
the championship, and when the ball 
finally cleared the second trap and stopped 
only a few yards short of the green, P felt 
that a great load had been lifted from me. 
I still had to make a chip shot dead enough 
for a putt, but that seemed easy after the 
shot I had just been forced to play. 

I believe, under the conditions, that 
midiron across those two bunkers for 188 
to 190 yard carry was the hardest shot, 
the most nerve-wrecking shot I was ever 
called upon to play. 


The Load Ouimet Had to Carry 
ERVE-WRECKING golf extends to 


all. Francis Ouimet has one of the 
finest temperaments for golf that I have 
ever seen. He is a strong young man 
physically; he takes fine care of himself, 
and he rarely worries. If anyone could be 
safe from a case of golf nerves I believe 
Ouimet would be the man. 

Yet in 1915 Ouimet fell heir to the same 
trouble I met in England in 1914. In 
1913, Ouimet won the Open champion- 
ship. In 1914 he won the Amateur cham- 
pionship. Naturally, he was the most 
talked-of golfer in the country. So when 
the season of 1915 began Ouimet was de- 
cidedly in the limelight. No matter where 
he played or when he played, there was 
always a gallery. (Continued on page 70) 
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This story of the spooky adventure of 


three boys will carry you back to some 
of the forgotten thrills of your childhood 


The Haunted House 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


ELL, I guess the most I 

was ever afraid was that 

time I was in the haunted 

house with Bony, and I 

guess it was the most he 
was ever afraid, too. Even Swatty was 
afraid, I guess, and that shows how bad it 
Was. 

I was sitting on the edge of the porch 
waiting for them. I was tying a piece of 
salt pork on the bottom of my foot to keep 
from getting the lockjaw, because I had 
stepped on a rusty nail, and I thought 
maybe I had better scrape some of the 
sand out of the nail hole before I put the 
pork on, so it would heal quicker, and I 
was scraping it out with my barlow knife. 
That’s how I ha ppened to be sitting on the 
edge of the porch; but Bony's mother and 
mv mother were at the other end of the 
porch. 

So then Bony's mother said: 

“No, I have never used a switch on my 
son. I have never struck him with my 
hand, nor has his father. We don't be- 
lieve in it. We use moral suasion.” 

That means they jaw Bony. They cor- 
ner him up somewhere and jaw him until 
he blubbers, the way the teachers jaw the 
girls when they get too big to paddle, and 
then Bony’s mother blubbers and makes 
Bony kiss her and say that now he will be 
a better and truer boy and keep the ten 
commandments and not smoke corn silk 
any more. Or whatever it is. 

So my mother didn’t say anything be- 
cause when she thinks I need it she wales 
me good. Anyway, I'd rather be waled 
ten times a day than be moral-suasioned 
like Bony, and so would Swatty, and so 
would all the kids, and so would Bony. 
But my mother didn't say anything, be- 
cause Bony's mother was a caller and she 
had just come, and you don't fight with 
callers until after they've got you so per- 
fectly exasperated you just have to speak 
your mind. 

So Bony's mother said: 

“Yes, indeed!" and she said it the way 
women say things when they're being 
stylish. “Yes, indeed! the rod implants 

fear in the child, and we should rule by 
© love. My child shall never know fear. 
The normal child never knows fear.” 

Well, that's when I almost laughed out 
loud. Such a smarty, sitting there and 
letting on she knew anything about boys! 
Say, I guess she never was a boy! “ Nor- 
mal boys never know fear!" She must 
have thought she was in heaven, talking 
about kid angels and not about boys! 

Boys are always afraid of something. 
Even Swatty used to be afraid of that old 
witch Mrs. Groogs. We other boys used 
to go across the street from where she 
lived and holler: 
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“Old Mother Groogsy, oh! 

Lost her needle and couldn't sew! 

Old Mother Groogsy, oh! 

Lost her nee-dul and could-dent sew! 

Old Mu-uth-er Gur-roog-sy, oh! 

Lu-ost her nee-eedul and ku-uld-dent sew!” 


and then we'd throw clods at her shanty 
until she came out with a stick or broom— 
mostly it was the cane she used to walk 
with—and then we'd all throw clods at her 
at once and run. It made her pretty mad. 
But Swatty made her maddest. He knew 
a German rhyme he could say pretty fast, 
and he'd say it and she would get so mad 
she would shake all over. 


ELL, one day when we were all sort of 

teasing her like that, and Swatty was 
with us, she came out with a sword. It was 
a horse soldier's sword, a saber, and it was 
so big she could hardly lift it, but she 
could with both hands, and she came right 
at us across the street, swinging it around 
her head. If it had hit us it would have 
killed us, but we ran. So after that when- 
ever she came out she would have the 
sword, but we weren't afraid of her when 
we were together. It was when one of us 
alone had to go anywhere near her shanty. 
We wouldn't do it. We'd go 'round. 

Well, she was one of the things we were 
afraid of, but the new street got her away 
from there. The new street went right 
through where her shanty was, so they 
tore the shanty down, and after that we 
weren't afraid of her any more, because 
she was gone. : 

So this day—it was Saturday—I was 
sitting on the porch fixing my foot when 
Swatty came over, like he said he would. 
Bony was with him, but he waited in the 
alley because he knew his mother was at 
my house. I got around the corner of the 
house without my mother seeing I was 
limping much, so she didn't call me back, 
and when we got to the alley Bony was 
there all right, with a shovel he had bor- 
rowed out of their coal bin while his moth- 
er wasn't home. It was to go ahead and 
make another room in our cave with. I 
could walk pretty good, but I had to walk 
on the toe end of one of my feet to keep 
the heel off the ground because the nail 
hole was in the palm of my foot. We got 
to our cave all right. 

Our cave was a good one, it was the best 
one I ever saw anybody make; it was in 
the clay bank at the side of Squaw Creek 
up where there are no more Irish shanties 
or geese and where the creek bed is grav- 
elly instead of sandy. We found the place 
one day when we were explorers, explor- 
ing the creek to its headwaters, only we 
stopped when we got to this place and 
turned into pirates and began digging the 
cave. We didn’t do much that day, but 


the next chance we got Swatty had us go 
up and dig again. We dug a little every 
time we went up until the hole was big 
enough for us all to get in, and then Swat- 
ty said we'd keep right on digging until it 
was big enough to live in. 

That was what we thought of right at 
first, but we forgot it. We had had enough 
cave digging, I guess. Swatty said, “Aw, 
ph come on and make a good cave!”’ 

ut we didn't want to. We wanted to 
smoke corn silk and talk and be comfort- 
able. So Swatty went outside and climbed 
up the bank; but pretty soon he came 
sliding down the bank. He made the si- 
lence sign and motioned us to come with 
him. He looked good and scared. So we 
all climbed up the bank and looked. 

The grass and weeds came right to the 
edge of the bank and from the edge they 
stretched away over a big field. All 
around the field were trees, edging it in, 
but that wasn't what Swatty wanted us 
to see. Away over in one corner of the 
held the Graveyard Gang was playing 
One Old Cat. 


O THAT was where we were. The old 

Squaw Creek had turned and twisted 
until it went right into the part of the edge 
of town where the Graveyard Gang kids 
lived, and we had dug our cave right in a 
place where we had never dared to go. 
Gee, I was scared! 

We were always scared of the Grave- 
yard Gang. They had to come down to 
our school, and there were a lot of them 
and mostly bigger than we were and we 
generally fought after school, but it was 
only sometimes that they could catch us 
and maller us, because we could throw 
clods at them and then skip into our yards 
where we lived, and they couldn't come 
after us. But what they always tried to 
do was to get some of us cornered off and 
chase us out toward the cemetery way. 1f 
they got us out there they could surround 
us and maller the life out of us. And they 
would. 

So me and Bony saw that our cave was 
a pretty good thing. If the Graveyard 
Gang got us cornered off and we had to 
run out their way they would think they 
had us, but we would just run and slide 
down to our cave and then we could fight 
them until they had enough or we had 
killed them all. So every day that we 
went to the cave we took up stones, and 
we dug and dug. It was a dandy cave. -It 
was big enough tostand up in, and we made 
a stove out of old iron and made a hole up 
through the ceiling for the smoke to go 
out, and we had some potatoes and things 
so we could stand a long siege. We worked 
at it nearly all vacation. Swatty showed 
us how to make a door, and we made it 
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When there was a white flash of lightning I saw where 
we were. We were on the porch of the Haunted House! 


and we painted the outside with wet clay 
so the door would look like the side of the 
bank, but it didn’t. It did some, but not 
much. 

Well, when school began again we be- 
en having clod fights with the Graveyard 

E again and some of them were pretty 
tough fights. Once, Swatty said, when me 
and Bony wasn't with him some of the 
Graveyard kids cornered him off and 
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chased him all the way out to their pa of 


town, but he dodged and went behind 
some bushes and got to the cave and hid 
there until night, and they never found 
him. So we knew the cave was a good 
thing to have. So this day we went right 
up the creek to our cave and the minute 
we got there Swatty stopped short. 
“Somebody has been here!” he said. 
The door of the cave was busted in and 


was off one of its hinges. Our stove was 
all kicked over and the table we had made 
was busted down and everything we had 
was all kicked around. We guessed the 
Graveyard Gang had found us out, so 
Swatty and me and Bony went to work 
and fixed up the door and mended the 
stove. We didn't know when they would 
come back. 

They came back quick enough. The 
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first we heard was them talking at the top 
of the bank, and then all of them slid down. 
I guess they wanted to stop when they got 
to the cave mouth, but Swatty was in the 
door of the cave and he had his pockets 
full of our throwing stones, and he leaned 
out and let them have them. They yelled 
and slid right on down to the creek. 

Bony began to cry. 

Well, there were about twelve of the 
Graveyard Gang down there in the creek. 
They got together and talked about how 
they would get us and then they began 
throwing stones. I tried to help Swatty 
stone them, but the door was too narrow, 
and he told me to stay inside and hand 
him stones to throw. He threw as fast as 
he could and sometimes he hit a Grave- 
yard kid and sometimes he missed, but 
one kid can’t hardly throw against twelve, 
and pretty soon a stone hit Swatty on the 
forehead just on his eyebrow. He put up 
his hand to feel the place and another 
stone hit him on the crazy bone, and he 
came inside and lay down on the floor of 
the cave and hugged his elbow and rocked 
himself and groaned. I guess it hurt him 
pretty bad. Bony just stood and bellered: 
“Oh, I want to go home! I want to go 
home!" 

I went to the door and began to throw 
stones, but I was so mad I couldn't aim 
straight. Swatty sat up and rocked him- 
self and hugged his elbow. 

*Shut the door!" he howled at me. 
* Come in and shut the door! Shut the 
door!" 

So I did. I wasn't much afraid of being 
hit, but I knew by the way Swatty said it 
he wanted the door shut right away, so I 
shut it. The minute it was shut the stones 
hit against it like hail. The Graveyard 
CAE cheered, but it didn't do them any 

; the little throwing stones couldn't 
break the door and they couldn’t throw 
big ones up that far. 


IN a little while Swatty was just rub- 
bing his elbow and he got up and helped 
me brace the door shut with the shovel 
and things. His forehead was swelled up 
like an eee, but he didn’t mind that. 

“There!” he said. “This shows it was 
a good thing to have a cave," and I guessed 
he was right. He went over and made 
Bony stop blubbering. He made him stop 
by telling him to hurry up and build a fire 
in the stove, because maybe we might 
have to stay here a week or even longer, 
and we'd have to cook potatoes to live on 
or else starve to death. So Bony forgot to 
cry and started to make a fire. 

Between the boards of our door we could 
see out through the cracks and we could 
see that the Graveyard Gang didn't know 
what to do next to get us. Once in a while 
they threw a stone or two but that didn't 
hurt us. And then they did the thing that 
chased us out. 

I guess it was about five o'clock by 
then. We thought it was later because 
it was getting dark, but we couldn't see 
that there was a big storm coming up. It 
was coming up back of us and was hiding 
the sun. All at once there was thunder, 
and then the stove began to smoke out 
into the cave. Then the whole cave began 
to fill with smoke. I coughed and Swatty 
coughed, and me and Bony thought the 
wind was blowing the smoke down the 
chimney, but Swatty went to the stove 
and kicked the top off and began scatter- 


ing the wood and coals over the floor to 
put out the fire. Some of the Graveyard 
Gang had put something over the top of 
our chimney so that the smoke would 
come into the cave and smoke us out. 
Well, that was all right. We kicked the 
fire out and that ought to have stopped 
the smoke, but it didn't. The smoke came 
in worse than ever, and then Swatty knew 
what was the matter. The Graveyard 
Gang was filling our chimney with burn- 
ing grass or straw or something and then 
stopping the top of the chimney so the 
smoke would come down into the cave. 


THE smoke got so thick we couldn't see 

and we couldn't breathe. Swatty looked 
out of the door cracks and there were 
eight or nine of the Graveyard Gang down 
there in the creek laving for us, but what 
could we do? We couldn't stay in the cave 
and be suffocated to death, could we? So 
what we had to do we had to do mighty 
quick. 

Swatty threw open the cave door. He 
had picked up a stick and he sort of waved 
it over his head. Bony was blubbering 
again and I couldn't see very well for the 
smoke in my eyes, and neither could Swat- 
ty, I guess, but Swatty waved the stick 
and shouted. 

“Come on, now!” he shouted. “We've 
got 'em surrounded! Charge 'em! We've 
got 'em now!" 

Well, the Graveyard kids looked up at 
the top of the other bank and Swatty 
started to slide down the bank right at 
them, and me and Bony we started to 
slide down, and the Graveyard kids turned 
and ran up the creek. I guess they were 
scared that Swatty had seen a lot more of 
our kids coming. Anyway, they ran about 
half a block and then they saw there was 
just Swatty and Bony and me and that we 
were climbing up the other bank to get 
away, and they came for us. 

We didn’t have much of a start. We 
didn’t know exactly where we were. We 
ran where the running was easiest, and 
pretty soon we came to a fence and 
climbed over and we were in a road. We 
turned and ran up the road, and the first 
of the Graveyard kids was piling over the 
fence already so we just let out our legs 
and ran! Even Bony stopped crying. He 
just turned white and scared-looking and 
ran. He ran so fast he ran in front of us 
and we could hardly keep up with him. 

The whole Graveyard Gang was after 
us now, shouting and running, and pretty 
soon we knew where we were—we were on 
the Four Mile Road—because off in the 
distance we could see the big red building 
of the Poor Farm. We knew that building 
pretty well because it is one of the places 
we kept away from because they keep the 
crazy folks there. You never know when 
a crazy man will cut you open with a knife 
or something. 

We didn't have time to think of that 
scare then, we were so scared of what 
would happen to us if the Graveyard kids 
caught us. I guess we didn't think of the 
Poor Farm crazy folks at all. 

So pretty soon Bony began to drop back, 
and we caught up with him. It was thun- 
dering and lightning hard now and the 
wind was blowing the way it does just be- 
fore a big storm,—big whoofs that throw 
up the dust in thick waves and make the 
trees bend low down and shake the leaves 
out of them,—and Bony was crying again. 


Swatty shouted at him, but we couldn’t 
hear what he was saying, the wind and the 
thunder and the trees made so much 
noise. I looked back and saw that the 
Graveyard kids were right after us and 
then—Bony fell down! 

He didn’t fall flat. He fell half and took 
half a step and then turned and fell side- 
ways, and when he tried to get up he 
couldn't. Irana little bit before I stopped, 
but Swatty stopped short and when I 
looked back he was trying to drag Bony 
up again. There was an awful flash of 
lightning, one of the kind you can’t see for 
a minute after, and then a bang like a 
thousand cannon, only keener, and a big 
tree at the side of the road just split in two 
and one half fell across the road. I guess 
maybe I cried a little, but I didn’t stop to 
do it; I ran back to Swatty and Bony and 
grabbed hold of Bony’s other arm and 
helped Swatty drag him. 

I don’t know what happened to the 
Graveyard Gang. I guess they got scared 
of the storm and went home, but we 
didn't think of that then. All we thought 
of was to get Bony away in a hurry. It 
was awful! The lightning and thunder 
were just glare, glare, glare! and bang, 
bang, bang! and no rest in between, and 
the wind was bending the trees almost 
down to the ground and holding them 
there stiff, not swaying. I was just beller- 
ing and yanking Bony by the arm and 
saying, "Oh, come on, Bony! Oh, come 
on, Bony!” over and over. Swatty was 
shouting at me all the time, but I couldn't 
tell what he was saying, but he pulled 
more at his arm of Bony than I pulled at 
mine, and then I saw he was taking him 
off the road, because there was a housc 
right where we were and he wanted to get 
him to the house. i 


UST when we got Bony onto the porch 

of the house it began to rain. It didn’t 
rain down, it rained straight across, like 
the lines on writing paper, and it didn’t 
rain a little—it rained all the rain there 
ever was or ever will be, I guess. The rain 
came into that porch like water shot out 
of a fire hose nozzle, just swish-swash 
against the front of the house and then up 
to your ankles on the rotten floor of the 
porch. And then, when there was a white 
flash of lightning, I saw where we were. 
We were on the porch of the Haunted 
House! 

All the kids knew about the Haunted 
House. The way I knew about it was be- 
cause we used to go out the Four Mile 
Road nutting and then we used to see it. 
Anybody would know it was a haunted 
house just by looking at it. The glass in 
the windows was all gone and boards, any 
old boards, were nailed across the win- 
dows, and the doors were either nailed up 
or broken in and hanging crooked on one 
hinge. The paint was all off and the chim- 
neys had toppled over and the bricks and 
mortar were all scattered down the roof 
and some on the porch roof. The shingles 
were all curled up and there were bare 
patches where they had blown off. 

It was a big house, two stories and a 
half, and there was a porch all across the 
front, but at one corner the porch post had 
rotted down so that the porch roof sagged 
almost to the floor there, and the rest of 
the roof was all skewish. The floor of the 
porch where we were was all dry-rotted 
and some of the boards were gone, and the 
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grass and weeds grew up through the floor 
everywhere. The yard was all weeds, as 
high as a man, and tangled blackberry 
bushes, and at night, so Swatty and all the 
kids said, something white used to come 
to the windows and stand there, and you 
could hear moans. It was a haunted house 
all right. All the boys knew 
that and all the boys kept 
away from it. And here we 
were, right on the porch and 
the rain just drowning us! 

“Come on, we got to get 
him inside," Swatty said, 
and he took hold of Bony 
again. 

I didn't want to. It was 
bad enough to be on the 
porch of a haunted house or 
anywhere near it, but the 
thunder and lightning and 
rain and wind and every- 
thing made all things kind 
of different than on other 
days. It wasn't like real; it 
was like dreams. It was like 
the end of the world, when 
you don’t think what you 
do but just do it; and so I 
took hold of Bony and 
helped. 

We got Bony to the front 
door and into the hall of the 
house. In there it was so black we couldn’t 
see except when the lightning flashed, and 
then we couldn’t see much. The rain was 
blowing in at the door and running down 
the hall. The old house shook and trem- 
bled.. A brick or something rolled down 
the roof and thumped on the porch roof. 

We got Bony into a dry corner of the 
hall and let him sit on the floor and Swat- 
ty tried to feel Bony's leg to see if it was 
broken or what, and while he was doing 
that there came a big crash and the rain 
stopped coming in at the front door. It 
was the porch roof. It had blown down 
the rest of the way, shutting up the door 
and shutting us in. But we didn't know 
then that we were shut in. We were just 
frightened by the noise. We thought 
maybe the house had been struck by 
lightning. 


ELL, after that it was darker in the 
house than ever. We didn't get the 

light from the lightning through the door 
any more, and we only got it through the 
cracks between the boards at the windows. 
We just stood there, me and Swatty, and 
Bony on the floor, and listened to the 
storm and the water swashing against the 
house and to the old house creaking and 
grating, and Bony moaned over his ankle 
and cried because of everything. I was 
just plain scared. I just stood and got 
more and more scared. I tried to listen 
whether the creaking and grating was 
house or ghosts, and I listened so hard my 
ears seemed to reach out. I didn't dare to 
breathe. Pretty soon I was too scared for 
any use. I said, "Swatty!" 

“What?” he answered back. 

“Tm scared," I said. 

Well, then Bony began to beller loud. 

“ Aw, shut up!" Swatty told him. “I’m 
scared, too, ain't I? Feel my wrist," he 
says to me, "'it's all gooseflesh, ain't it? 
That’s how scared I am, but it don't do 
any good to beller about it." 

So we just stayed there. Bony held onto 
Swatty's ankle with one hand and I sort of 


edged over so I was close to Swatty, and 
we just waited, because that was all there 
was to do. So after a while the storm let 
up. It rained a little yet, but the thunder 
and lightning stopped. The wind blew 
some, but not so much. It was pretty dark 
in the house. We knew it must be getting 
toward night. 

“T guess we can go now,” Swatty said, 
and I was glad of it. We boosted Bony up 
so he could hobble on one leg between us 
and we went to the front door. Well, we 
couldn’t get out! 

And that wasn’t the worst of it; every 
other way out was boarded up! We went 
all around the first floor and tried all the 
windows and the back door and they were 
all boarded up. We were fastened tight 
into the Haunted House. 

It was pretty bad going into the dark 
rooms, one after another, not knowing 


- whether something would jump out at you, 


and I guess me and Bony wouldn’t have 
done it if Swatty hadn’t made us. But 
there wasn’t any way out, and that wasn’t 
the worst. There wasn’t even a little 
piece of board to pry the boards off the 
windows. There wasn’t a loose brick or 
anything. Nothing but dust, and maybe 
a couple of pieces of paper. 

“What’llwedo?” I asked, awfully scared. 

“Garsh! I don’t know!” Swatty said. 
“We got to get out somehow. We'll 
starve to death here if we don't. We got 
to get something to pry off a board from 
a window." 

Well, there wasn't anything to pry one 
off with. Not down where we were. So 
Swatty said, all of a sudden: 

“Come on! I’m going to see if there's 
anything we can get up-stairs." 

“Aw, no, Swatty!" I begged. “Don’t 
go up there! I don’t want to go up!" 

“Well, you don’t have to, do you?” he 
said. “I didn't ask you to. I said I was 
going.” 

So he went alone, and I stayed down 
with Bony. We were all alone in the dark 
down there and Swatty went up the 


*"There's something up here, or somebody — 
something alive," he whispered back in terror 


stairs. He went up a step at a time and 
then stopped and listened, and then he 
went up another step and listened. Pretty 
soon he got to the top of the stairs and 
then we heard him going from one room to 
another and feeling with his foot for a 
board or something that would do to pry 
our way out. Then we didn’t hear him for 
a minute, I guess. 

Pretty soon he came to the head of the 
stairs. He leaned over the balusters. 

“Hey! George! Come on up,” he said 
in a whisper. “There ain't nothin’ up 
here. I want to go up in the attic." 


B9NY wouldn't go. Swatty had to 
come down and talk to him like a 
Dutch uncle and tell him what he thought 
of him, and then he blubbered while we 
were helping him up the stairs. He said it 
was all right for us to go up because if any- 
thing—he didn't say a ghost, because he 
was afraid to, but that was what he meant 
— jumped out at us we could run, but he 
couldn't because his.ankle was sprained. 
But we got him up all right. 

We got him up and I stayed with him at 
the head of the stairs, and Swatty went 
and opened the attic stair door. He 
Speed it and then he stood there a sec- 
ond. Even where I was I could hear it. 
It was like a groan—like a long sick sort 
of groan—and it was from up there in the 
attic. I turned so stiff and cold I couldn’t 
open or shut my lips. I couldn’t breathe. 
I was like ice, numb and cold all over ex- 
cept my hair pulled upward all over my 
head. A ghost could have come and put 
its cold hand on me and I couldn't have 
moved. 

“Oh! Oh—!” came that long moan from 
up in the attic. Bony stood up, and his 
ankle gave way and he fell down the 
stairs—all the way to the bottom. He 
stayed there, just calling out, “Swatty! 
Swatty!” over and over. 

It was dark there now, dead dark. Allat 
once I screamed. Something had touched 
me on the arm. (Continued on page 72) 


The Salary of Actors—When 
They Get It 


IXAGGERATION is character- 
istic of the Rialto; hyperbole, its 
favorite form of expression. 
From the lowliest to the loftiest 
in the theatrical profession, 

whether he be grand opera impresario or 
a ten-twenty-thirty-repertoire comedian, 
whether the topic be box-office receipts or 
salary, prodigality in figures is typical of 
Broadway. 

To my knowledge there never was a 
theatrical manager who reported his real 
receipts. The business re- 
presentatives of all touring 
organizations invariably 
swell the money admissions 
in their nightly telegraphic 
reports to the home office by 
a certain stipulated sum, va- 
rying from two hundred to 
hve hundred dollars. This 
system is calculated to de- 
ceive the telegraph operators 
at either end, and any com- 
petitor to whom the message 
may be shown. 

Once, in entirely good 
faith, a well-known theat- 
rical . manager was com- 
nlaining to a friend of the 
bad business one of his at- 
tractions was experiencing. 
He was endeavoring to im- 
press his colleague with the 
futility of sending produc- 
tions on tour. 

“You can’t imagine how 
low our receipts fell yester- 
day in a one-night stand,” 
he declared. 

"How low were they?" 
asked the friend. 

“Nine dollars,” replied 
the manager. 

He had exaggerated by 
two dollars. ‘The receipts 
were actually seven dollars. 
Force of habit—he just couldn’t help it. 

One astute impresario for years main- 
tained a bulletin board in his office where- 
on were tacked the telegrams reporting 
the nightly success of his numerous attrac- 
tions on tour. No one was deceived there- 
by, but the good-natured bombast of them 
was a part of the producer’s religion. Here 
are a few specimens: 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Mr. —————, 
New York City. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five at the Ly- 

ceum to-night. Forced to put in extra mati- 


MANAGER. 


Nine tenths of the men and women who 
entered the office and read the foregoing 
bulletin were aware that the Lyceum in 
Buffalo at the prevailing prices could not 
hold more than half of the reported pat- 
ronage, but they accepted the statement 
as legitimate, and the producer enjoyed 
looking at it. 
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nées. 


By Rennold Wolf 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Mr. ———_—___, 
New York City. 

‘Turned them away to-night. Five hundred 
people who were unable to get seats during the 
Washington engagement came over to perform- 
ance here. Receipts twenty-two hundred nine- 
teen. MANAGER. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Mk, ——___, 
New York City. 

A riot at the opening. Police called out to 

control crowd in lobby. Sold out for the entire 


Compare Your Own Salary 
With That of Actors 


HEN the ordinary man goes to the 
theater he sometimes wiggles in his 
seat, wishing that he could be up there on the 
stage doing that easy work, getting all that 
applause—and receiving THAT FANCY 
SALARY. The $300 or $400 a week paid 
to the leading man looks big to him by the 
side of his own $1,800 a year. 

But ts it big? What does the actor’s salary 
amount to when figured by the year? What 
is the actor’s income as compared with the 
income of business men, farmers, doctors and 
lawyers? That is the question which we asked 
Mr. Wolf to answer. 
THE EDITOR 


weck. Receipts to-night eighteen forty-three. 
MANAGER. 


Now, if employers exaggerate so consist- 
ently—and they all do—why should not the 
actor succumb to the same influence? He 
does. He fixes mentally on a salary he be- 
lieves to be his due, and throughout the re- 
mainder of his professional career that ar- 
bitrary and highly imaginative stipend is 
his theoretical weekly wage. So obsessed is 
theaverage player with thisexaggerated es- 
timate that it grows into a solemn, invio- 
lable right. He may never receive it, or he 
may receive it at long intervals, but “m 
salary” remains at that fictitious standard. 

The actor of reputation is obstinate on 
the salary question. The conditions of 
a proposed engagement do not enter into 
his calculations. He may have been sum- 
moned to a minor part, or into a produc- 
tion the success and longevity of which are 
obviously contingent upon economy. 


“What will you play this part for?” asks 
the manager, whose first step in the rou- 
tine of producing is to assess each róle ac- 
cording to its importance. “My salary is 
three hundred dollars," replies the actor. 
"Yes, I know," responds the manager; 
" but this part is worth only a hundred." 
“Nevertheless, my sa/ary is three hun- 
dred," insists the actor, and many a time 
he stands pat, and loses the position. 

Because in the long-ago, in some es- 
pecially advantageous engagement that 
happened to yield him a 

"fat" and remunerative 
part, he has received two 
hundred dollars a week; that 
amount is the least he will 
accept during the remain- 
der of his career. His land- 
lady may evict him and sus- 

ension threaten at ^ the 
Lambs Club, but, although 
relief in the form of a pro- 
posed contract is forthcom- 
ing, he often will not yield 
a penny of his self-assessed 
valuation. As long as he 
still has his natty clothes 

(carefully preserved from 
the wardrobe of this best 
part), and, perhaps, his 
spats, he will wander from 
agency to agency in search 
of employment with “my 
salary” intact; also, many 
times, inert. 

‘There is no better exam- 
ple of the actor’s delusion in 
the matter of salary and its 
effects than one comedian’s 
long period of watchful wait- 
ing on Broadway corners. 
And he is an excellent come- 
dian—one of the best, in fact 
—and an amiable colleague; 
but about twenty years ago 
he was cursed by a salary 
of three hundred and fifty dollars a week in 
one of those pieces of light opera in vogue at 
thattime. From that moment, I believe, he 
has consistently and vehemently scorned a 
smaller wage. So far as I know, he has 
been engaged in the theatrical field but 
once in ten years, and then briefly. At 
that time his salary reached the old figure; 
otherwise it has actually been zero. 

Meanwhile he has supported himself b 
all sorts of petty jobs not concerned wit 
the denna desto, newspaper report- 
ing, a bit of verse for a magazine, an oc- 
casional dip inte short-story writing. He 
has become so much of a fixture near 
Broadway and Forty-second Street that 
the sidewalk under the carriage canopy of 
a certain theater at that point has flip- 
pantly been dubbed his “office.” 

For a brief moment this clever actor con- 
templated an engagement in motion pic- 
tures. After a call at one studio he resumed 
his Broadway patrol. (Continued on page 70) 


M. arguerite Clarke 


TROUBLE might result if the film concern that hires. 


Marguerite Clarke disclosed her salary—for they also 
hire Mary Pickford. Guesses have been made and fig- 
ures quoted, but they are not official. The manager 
wont risk a quarrel! It is safe to say, however, that 
Miss Clarke gets more than the President of the United 


States. She made a modest start in amateur theat- 
ricals a few years ago and graduated to musical comedy. 
On Broadway her weekly pay cheque ran close to four 


figures. Now she not only multiplies her former earn- > 
ings, but enjoys the luxury of working by the year with 


no chance of losing her job. 
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Photograph by Sarony, Inc. 


One of the Younger Galaxy 


MIRIAM COLLINS, daughter of an actress, is one 
of the younger galaxy and only recently appeared in 


the theatrical firmament. While on the road in minor 
parts she experienced the usual financial misfortunes 
of young actresses. Experience taught her that salaries 
paid to ingenues are not only small but that better con- 
34 


tracts can only be had through an artful combination 
of ability, luck and bluff. Last year, however, she ap- 
peared in her first New York engagement “The Road 
to Happiness" and made a hit playing in it through- 
out the season. She is now taking the leading part 
in “Fixing Sister.” 


© Sarony, Inc. 


A Highly Expensive Star 


BILLIE BURKE has deserted the stage for the 
o her cL IMMDEY because the manager pays the bills 
ig s costumes. But she gets big money—recently 
she go $40,000 for being photographed. In a play 
i bs Alm Beach $40,000 worth of gowns worn 
y her were ruined while a film was being made which 


shows how she was lost in the Everglades. For 
another scene a house on Riverside Drive in New 
York was rented for two days. Her managers are 
featuring the salary they pay her and brag of the 
financial damage wrought by this highly expensive 
and beautiful star. 35 
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Photograph by International Film Service, Inc. 


Winston 


WHO has done more than any other man to put 
New Hampshire on the map—politically and in a 
literary way. He is one of the foremost living Ameri- 
can authors. Although he has written only cight 
novels in nearly twenty years, the sales have amounted 
36 
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Churchill 


to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 copies—an average 
of nearly half a.million of each book! He has served 
in the state legislature, and in 1912’ran for governor 
on the Progressive ticket. He lives in Cornish, N. H.. 
and will be forty-five years old this fall. 


The Glory of the States 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“Something Hard is Dissolving” 


If it is the New England conscience it can 
stand a little softening—but not too much 


By Winston Churchill 


EFORE writing these lines, I had 


the pleasure of reading William. 


Allen White’s stimulating tribute 
to his own state, and I was par- 
ticularly struck by his statement 
that the New England conscience had 
gone West and entered into Kansas, where 
it is flourishing in a new environment, pro- 
ducing “blue laws” of the most approved 
modern type. We also, in New Hamp- 
shire, have had recently an epidemic of 
blue laws—a phenomenon that may be 
part of the significant counter-movement 
oing on to-day from West to East. The 
New England conscience, which went 
West in 
mans. 
When, two generations or more ago, 
New Hampshire, with her sister states of 
New England, cast her bread upon the 
waters she did not look for any reward. 
One who travels by motor to-day through 
the hills of the state cannot fail to remark 
the white homesteads beside the road- 
ways, homesteads that once sheltered un- 
der their generous roofs broods of a dozen 
or more. With what prodigality she sent 
them forth to build up the West, to die on 
the battlefields of the Civil War! Many 
of them lie in the Wilderness, and at Get- 
tysburg and Antietam. Thus she denied 
herself while her sons helped to preserve 
the Republic, to make its fortune and to 
forge its destiny. To-day the sons of New 
England are coming back to occupy the 
old homesteads, to build new ones, to gain 
in rest and health and inspiration and 
beauty what the old state has to give, to 
take part in her town meetings and Old 
Home Days; and the products of the West, 
many of them born of New England in- 
ventiveness, are flowing back to New 
England along the highways of commerce. 
Who shall adequately describe the com- 
plex, modern process by which our coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is be- 
ing knit together into a constantly in- 
creasing homogeneity? Who shall weigh 
the influence of New Hampshire on Kan- 
sas or Michigan, or of these on New 
Hampshire? The old state pride, which 
had in it so much that was false, so much 
that was provincial, under the influence 
of this process is fortunately disappearing. 
Mr. White is right; our states are indeed 
*' cold-frames," experimental units of an 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, acting and re- 
acting one on another, building up 
through differentiation a body of demo- 
cratic truth, tending toward a closer unitv. 
o-day a trip from the Atlantic to Cali- 


onestogas, is returning in Pull- 


fornia is far less of an event than once used 
to be a journey through the Erie Canal. 
One of my neighbors in New Hampshire, a 
prosperous farmer, as prosperity should be 
accounted, has a son who, having been 
graduated from Yale, is rapidly making 
himself indispensable to an Oregon firm. 
His fatheroccasionally pays him a visit. An- 
other farmer neighbor of mine occasionally 
spends a winter in Florida. Boston was 
the extent of our radius a few years ago, 
and now we take in Boston with our auto- 
mobiles more comfortably than we used 
to go behind Dobbin to the county fair. 
* Something has happened" when our hill 
farmers are buying automobiles; some- 
thing hard is dissolving— perhaps it is the 
New England conscience. It can stand a 
little softening, but let us hope it will not 
dissolve completely, for it brings forth a 
certain character which is part of New 
Hampshire's contribution. 

We are a thrifty state, as the reports of 
our savings banks prove. Wastefulness is 
not the sin of our hills, and theirinhabitants 
have not indulged in automobiles without 
* calculating" that they can afford them. 
They have not mortgaged the home acres. 
Americans who come to us with prodigal 
ideas are impressed by this quality, and 
presently perceive that the passion for bar- 
gain driving is not inconsistent with kind- 
ness, sympathy, and true generosity. 


EW HAMPSHIRE still “wants to 
know.” Well, let us call it the scien- 
tific attitude. If we are a little slower 
than the West, we are consoled by the 
fact, paradoxical though it seem, that we 
have helped to give the West her speed. 
There are some things we never did, and 
are rather glad of it; there are many things 
we are beginning to feel we ought to do; 
nevertheless, our statute books record a 
progress in modern social legislation of 
which we are reasonably proud. Our cit- 
ies are growing, our industries thriving, 
and, like Kansas, our prosperity is not too 
concentrated. We have not found it neces- 
sary to put an embargo on millionaires. 
Nor are we inhospitable to prosperous 
gentlemen from the West who come to us 
as settlers, to take part in our town meet- 
ings and even in the deliberations of our 
general court. The fact that this body is 
nearly as large as the Congress of the 
United States does not detract from the 
honor. It is merely a proof of our inherent 
democracy. 
Those who come to live within our bor- 
ders are held by an enchantment that 


deepens with the years. Some love the 
long-settled region, reminiscent of Colo- 
nial days, hard by old Exeter, with its cliffs 
looking eastward over the cool and spar- 
kling Atlantic; some prefer the grandeur of 
the White Mountains, where, in the shad- 
ow of the morning, Lafayette, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson tower dark above the 
flats. To this wonderful pleasure country 
of the North three flower-lined highways 
converge from the Massachusetts line, 
one to the west, running for many miles 
beside the Connecticut, another following 
the Merrimac, and a third leading from 
the tide water by historic Portsmouth. 
Nor is there any lack of good hotels and 
wayside inns. 
thers return year after year to live be- 
neath Monadnock, in high Dublin, with 
its forests and crystal lake; while Winne- 
esaukee, Sunapee and Squam, bright in- 
and seas amidst the hills, all have their 
devotees. Few, perhaps, follow the old 
post road, with its lonely tavern stands, 
that leads straight from Boston to Clare- 
mont over the wooded highlands of Chesh- 
ire, over the hundred miles of which, in 
bygone days, toiled patient oxen and six- 
horse teams with loads of city merchan- 
dise in return for up-country produce. 
But those who have gone this way will 
have their reward. At last, from the 
heights, they will see the winding Con- 
necticut far below, the steady sky line to 
the east of the mountain forest of Corydon. 
This pastoral, silent land is Cornish, a land 
of singing brooks and steep meadows lu- 
cent in the evening sun, of bare, rounded 
hills where groups of perfect trees cast 
sharp shadows along the slopes. Who has 
lingered on one of these crests without 
striving to fix within him and hold forever 
the memory of that blue of infinite depth 
beyond the green shoulder of a nearby 
hill, the blue of Ascutney, in classic out- 
line against the saffron glow of the west? 
A mysterious land, this, like that of the 
backgrounds of the old Italian masters; 
and yet with a character all its own, hav- 
ing its own interpreter in Maxheld Par- 
rish, as they know who once have beheld 
Ascutney from under the gnarled branches 
of one of the ancient pines. Dotted here 
and there are the white farmhouses and 
villas—homes in truth. 

Such is New Hampshire, from the Con- 
necticut to Portsmouth, from Coos to the 
sea. A small state, perhaps, but with inh- 
nite variety, with plenty of room still for 
those who wish to rest or think, or farm, 
or merely to be inspired. 
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ORMALLY, when left to his own 

devices, the dog tends to revert 

to savagery and to become a 

selfish, treacherous, skulking, re- 

vengeful, murderous brute. Un- 
der fair conditions he is, as everyone knows, 
the noblest of all God’s dumb creatures, 
often shaming man himself by his devo- 
tion and courage. 

It is human companionship that makes 
the difference. It is intimate human com- 
panionship, with the touch of kindness 
and the human voice, that calls forth the 
cardinal canine virtues. 

It was constant association with John 
Dayton that made Prince Otto what he 
was. He had many remarkable attributes, 
as you shall see, but what he might have 
become without Professor Miller and John 
Dayton can only be surmised. It is onl 
a question of motive, sometimes, whic 
separates the hero from the fiend. 

Prince Otto’s parents were of noble Ger- 
man blood and had been brought to Amer- 
ica in 1910, when the German shepherd 
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Prince Otto— 
the hero of this story 


breed first began to gain widespread popu- 
larity in this country. The Prince himself 
was born late in the same year at Miiller’s 
Kennels in Connecticut, a fat, fuzzy puppy, 
full of life and mischief. 

Miller’s were not ordinary kennels. His 
advertisement read: 


Training school for police dogs. German and 
Belgian sheepdogs. Dogs trained for police, 


. military, and life-saving service, and as watch- 


dogs for private estates. 


Visitors came from far and near to see 
Miiller’s star performers climb ladders, 
leap through windows, execute high dives 
into an artificial lake, and attack a much 
padded attendant who impersonated an 
escaping criminal. And keisi there 
were people who knew enough to admire 
the wonderful agility and intelligence of 
Müller’s dogs, the professor found a ready 
sale for his youngsters, and prospered. 

Müller.ow ed much of his success to hard- 
won experience, for there are things to be 
learned about dogs which only long asso- 


The Strike at 


Tiverton Manor 


By Walter A. Dyer 


Author of “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H.J. SOULEN 


ciation with them can make clear. But 
the professor possessed more than experi- 
ence; he was gifted by nature with that 
sympathy and understanding which begets 
confidence and obedience and a ready re- 
sponse in the canine race. He loved his 
dogs. 

From the first, Prince Otto had been one 
of the quickest to learn and the best loved 
of all Müller's puppies. The master early 
recognized in him a lurking strain of fear- 
less, wolfish savagery and cunning, but 
this only called forth the greater care in 
his training, for it is such traits that go to 
the making of the most efficient police dogs: 
Every day the professor made a special 
point of spending an hour or two with his 
puppies, playing with them, talking to 
them, teaching them the rudiments of 
obedience, familiarizing them with human 
comradeship and with the meaning of hu- 
man words. 


ONE day in April, 1913, when Prince 
Otto was in his third year, a distin- 
guished personage visited the Müller Ken- 
nels. G. Howard Tiverton, Esq., had 
bought a tract of land and two or three 
homesteads on the north shore of Long 
Island and had converted them into a 
great estate. On a bluff commanding a 
superb view of the Sound and the Con- 
necticut shore beyond he had erected a 
Colonial dwelling of red brick with a 
white-pillared facade on the water side, 
and had named it, with the millionaire’s 
usual modesty, Tiverton Manor. 

Lawns and terraces stretched down to 
the water front, where bathhouses and a 
private boat landing were hidden behind 
the willows, and four or five acres about 
the house were transformed by a landscape 
gardener into a magnificert park, with 
gardens, a little lake, and great masses of 
flowering shrubs among the trees, all en- 
closed in a nine-foot iron fence running 
down to the water on each side and broken 
by three or four imposing gateways of 
wrought iron. Then Mr. Tiverton had 
moved into the manor house and had set 
his gangs of Italian workmen the task of 
converting the rest of the estate into a 
great wooded park, with roadways and 
waterways and bridle paths traversing it 
in every direction. 

Public police protection being somewhat 
inadequate in the immediate vicinity, Mr. 
Tiverton had organized a little band of 
private watchmen, and he now purposed 
to add to this force one of Professor Mül- 
ler's famous dogs. It was quite evident 
to him that they differed materially in 
character from the affectionate pointers 
and setters he had known and loved, and 
he was a bit puzzled by their alert aggres- 
siveness. But softness was not what he 


. conducted PrinceOtto across 


i 


. ductor had his hands full, 
. and people on the ferryboat 
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was looking for now, and as soon as he laid 
eyes on Prince Otto he marked him for his 
own. 

“ Dot dog," said the professor, swelling 
with pride, “he is der finest of dem all yet. 
I haf raised him mit my own hands and I 
know. If I had vished to show him he 
could have beaten dem all. Look at dose 
eyes, dose shoulders, Mr. Tiverton!" 


PRINCE OTTO was indeed a superb 
specimen of his breed. He was large 
and powerful, with the springy muscles 
and tense sinews of a trained athlete: His 
coat was harsh and a bit grizzled and his 
erect, forward-pointing ears and sharp 
nose gave his head a formidable, wolfish 
expression. But one could not long avoid 
a contemplation of his eyes. Almost hu- 
man they were in their keen intelligence— 
large, clear, fearless eyes, with none of the 
mournful pathos of the St. Bernard’s and 
none of the trivial smartness of the fox 
terrier’s. . 

An exclamation of sincere admiration 
escaped Mr. Tiverton’s lips, the admira- 
tion of the connoisseur. He laid his hand 
on Prince Otto's head, and the Prince, 
with a glance at the professor, submitted 
to the homage with dignity but without 
the slightest sign of either annoyance or 
pleasure, for that was his way with men 
whom he did not know. 

And so Professor Müller sold Prince 
Otto to the millionaire, for he got his top 
price, and that was his business. But 
when the purchase was concluded and Mr. 
Tiverton had driven off in his car, the 
stolid German took Prince 
Otto out of sight behind 
the kennels and fell upon his 
neck and whispered things 
into his ear that made the 
big dog lick his hand and 
whimper softly. 

Hans Bruno, one of Mül- 
ler's assistants, personally 


the Sound on a ferryboat and 
thence by motor to Tiverton 
Manor. The Prince was per- 
plexed and unhappy, and, 
though not frightened, was 
nervousand uneasy. His con- 


. keptata respectful distance. 

. One good lady was heard to 

. remark that there ought to be a law pro- 
. hibiting people from bringing such awful 
. brutes into public places. 


A 


It was fortunate for all concerned that 


; Tono Dayton was a born lover of dogs. 


io high-born collie or cur of low degree 


. ever approached the high iron fence within 
^ John's range of vision that he did not 


. smile at and speak to. 


Consequently, 
. when John wassummoned to meet the new- 


. comer, he approached Prince Otto with 


. the broadest of grins. 


. Otto volubly 


Ignoring Hans 
Bruno completely he addressed Prince 
and without reserve. 

“So you're the pup, are you?" he 
_ bawled. “Pup, is it? You're a horse. 
We'll hitch you to a wagon and make you 


" haul gravel, that's what we'll do with you. 
5 You great big beauty! Give us your 


aw. 
ohn bent down close to Otto's terrible 


^ jaws and held out his hand. Hans Bruno 
' was a bit anxious as to how the Prince 
* would accept such familiarity from a total 


stranger, but the dog merely regarded 
John watchfully and did nothing. 

Prince Otto had been taught many 
things, but parlor tricks were not among 
his accomplishments. He did not under- 
stand John Dayton's outstretched hand, 
but he did understand the look in his eyes 
and the tone of his voice. Dogs are re- 
markably quick to recognize fear or dis- 
like in men, and their opposites. When 
p straightened up and laid his hand 

indly on the dog's head, Otto lifted his 
face and gently returned the pressure, 
which, if John had but known it, was a 
tremendous concession. The result was 
that when they turned toward the stables, 
Prince Otto, who had long known Hans 
without greatly loving him, followed John. 

Hans remained at Tiverton Manor for a 
few days, instructing John Dayton,who 
was the night watchman and was to have 
charge of Prince Otto. The dog, his devo- 
tion to John growing daily, took to his 
new duties readily enough. For the most 
part he had only to accompany the watch- 
man on his tours of inspection, to come to 
heel when called, and to investigate dark 
corners and suspicious noises. 


NE other friend Prince Otto had. 

There was at the house a jolly, round- 
faced Polish girl named Mary, her other 
name being an unused and unpronounce- 
able superfluity. One evening, while the 
Prince was enjoying a little freedom before 
the duties of the night began, he cut his 
foot on a bit of glass and came limping 
across the lawn, stopping now and then to 


As Good as "The Runt" 


EXT month John Taintor Foote will 
tell the story of *Dumb-Bell's Guest." 


Every lover of dogs will remember Mr. 
Foote's story, *The Runt." In this new 
story the same wonderful dog appears. 


lick the bleeding paw. Warm-hearted 
Mary saw him and, forgetful of the serv- 
ants tales of the beast’s ferocity, she hur- 
ried out to him. 

“ Poor dog,” she crooned, “what matter 
wid foot?" 

Prince Otto paused and surveyed her 
impersonally as she approached. She fell 
upon her knees and he suffered her to lift 
his foot and wipe it with her handkerchief. 

“Oh, poor dog!” said she, looking com- 
passionately into his eyes. 

She took him by the collar and led him 
to John, who washed the cut with peroxide 
and bandaged the foot with adhesive tape. 

“Allright now,” said Mary, patting him. 
Otto touched her hand with his moist nose, 
and they were friends. 

Prince Otto’s first real adventure took 
place in October. It was about two o'clock 
in the morning and John and the dog 
were completing their third tour of in- 
spection. 

“Its a dark night, Otto," said John. 


“Its a dark night, and I shouldn't be 
s'prised if it rained before day.” : 

Otto drew close so that he brushed the 
watchman's leg as they covered the fa- 
miliar ground. . 

Suddenly John felt the dog's form stif- 
fen and heard him sniff the air. Then 
Otto crept stealthily forward toward the 
rear of the garage. John felt for his re- 
volver, clutched his stick, and followed. 
There was a rush, a cry of fear, and when 
John came up and snapped on his flash- 
light, he found a terrified man sitting on 
the ground with Otto holding him by the 
elbow. The dog had not closed his teeth 
on the arm; he merely held the .sleeve. 
But it was enough, and the man quite will- 
ingly allowed John to lock him up. 

n the morning the culprit was haled be- 
fore Mr. Tiverton. He proved to be a 
Pole who lived in the village not far away, 
and though he was unable, in his broken 
English, to give a satisfactory account of 
himself, he appeared to have done no dam- 
age, and he was so thoroughly frightened 
that Mr. Tiverton decided he had been 
sufficiently warned and punished, and al- 
lowed him to go free. But Prince Otto had 
won his spurs. 

One or two other such encounters thor- 
oughly established Otto as a trusted mem- 
ber of the private police force of Tiverton 
Manor, and by the following spring the 
master of the estate would not have ac- 
grea a thousand dollars for him. 

n April several changes were made in 
the organization at the Manor, and Mr. 
Tiverton sent for John Dayton. 

“John,” said he, “I’m 
making some changes here, 
and I think I can let you go 
on days now if you like.” 

John fidgeted with his cap. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, 
“but I think I'd rather sta 
on nights, if you don't iind. 


sir. 

“Why,” said Mr. Tiver- 
ton in surprise, “I thought 
you were anxious to get the 
daylight job. It's pleasant- 
er, of course." 

“I know, sir,” replied the 
watchman. “I did want to 
go on days, and the wife 
wanted it, too. It’s very kind 
of you, sir, but I think I'd 
rather stay on nights, if it's 
all the same to you, sir.” 

“What’s made you change your mind, 
John?" 

'The watchman stammered a little and 
grew red under his coat of tan. 

“It’s the Prince, sir," said he. “You 
see a new man mightn't be able to manage 
him. Not everyone can, sir." 


MR TIVERTON stood thinking for a 
moment, and then a twinkle came 
into his eyes. 

“What if I should put you both on 
days?" he asked. “You and the Prince?" 

John Dayton looked up with quick 
gratitude, and then looked down again. 

“ But the dog is most needed at night, 
sir," said he. 

"Well," replied Mr. Tiverton, “there 
are more where he came from." 

And so the matter was decided. Mike 
Donohue, a strapping young policeman 
from Brooklyn who had had one eye in- 
jured in service, was engaged as night 
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watchman. He had been on the dog squad 
in Flatbush and appeared to be an ideal 
man for the place. Then Hans Bruno ap- 
fried with Fritz, another of Professor 

üller's powerful young German shep- 
herd dogs. 

There was trouble at the outset. The 
Prince growled and snarled and barked and 
whined, tugged at his chain and begged 
John Dayton to let him get at this in- 
truder. The newcomer was hardly less 
anxious to have it out, but the two dogs 
were too valuable to risk an encounter, and 
Hans Bruno was sent back to Connecticut 
with the unsatisfied Fritz, and Prince Otto 
was left in undisputed possession of Tiver- 
ton Manor. 

The following week Hans reappeared 
with Gretchen, a female, somewhat smaller 
than Otto or Fritz, but swift and sagacious. 

john Dayton was anxious; but both 
Hans and Donohue assured him that no 
dog of breeding would attack a female of 
his species unprovoked, and such proved 
to be the case. John led Otto to the 
stables where Gretchen was temporarily 
housed. Both dogs bristled a little and 
appeared to be on their guard, but there 
was no snarling, no rush to the attack. 
Otto was allowed to walk slowly up to the 
newcomer. He sniffed at her doubtfully, 
then with interest, Gretchen drawing back 
a bit nervously. Then Prince Otto turned 
away, dissatisfied but peaceable, and Dono- 
hue and Gretchen were installed as joint 
guardians of the night. 


NE more incident remains to be re- 
corded before the tragedy which up- 
set the summer peace of Tiverton Manor. 
Mary, the Polish girl, while returning to 
the manor throu T the woods one iie 
was accosted by Tony Rampetto, one of 
the Italian laborers about the place. Tony 
had forced his attentions upon Mary be- 
fore, but she had hitherto been able to re- 
ulse him good-naturedly. Now he had 
kar at a disadvantage. The spot where he 
met her was secluded; no one was about. 
The Italian with flashing eyes barred 
the girl's path and demanded that she 
hear him. 

“I love you!” he cried. “You shall 
marry me! You shall not get away this 
time. I have you.” ] 

Mary drew back, frightened, and started 
to run; but Tony grasped her wrist. He 
drew her toward him roughly. She strug- 
gled valiantly, for she was young and 
strong, but she was no match for the Ital- 
ian. Te drew her tighter until his dark 
de and gleaming teeth were close to her 
ace. 

Mary drew back her head with an ef- 
fort and screamed. Tony clapped a dirty 
hand over her mouth, but it was too late. 
A crashing sound was heard, as of some- 
one dashing through the woods. Tony 
looked quickly over his shoulder, and then 
dropped Mary just in time to throw up 
his arm and guard his throat against the 
sharp fangs and mighty jaws of Prince 
Otto. 

The dog knew whose cry had pierced 
the air; he remembered his friend. He 
lost no time in indecision but hurled his 
huge bulk straight at the Italian, snarling 
angrily. Otto, his teeth missing their 
mark, was carried several paces beyond 
by his own impetus, and before he could 
turn Tony had drawn a long, wicked-look- 
ing knife. 
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But Otto had little knowledge of knives 
and no fear of them. Again he rushed, 
and so quickly that Tony had no time to 
strike. He was crushed back, with one 
arm raised to guard his face and throat, 
and the other doc beside him, his hand 
still clutching the knife. 

Mary, her courage restored by the un- 
expected appearance of an ally, had strug- 
gled to her feet and now, catching sight of 
the gleaming blade, ground it into the soft 
earth with her heel. 

Otto, had he not been trained to re- 
straint in the use of his teeth, might have 
killed the Italian now. As it was, Tony 
was fighting desperately for his life, his 
eyes wild with terror and his breath com- 
ing in painful gasps. 

Noha Dayton, wondering why Otto had 
not answered to his whistle, and hearing 
the sounds of conflict, came hurrying up. 
Seizing Otto by the collar he commanded 
the dog to draw back, and the animal 
obeyed. Tony, leaping to his feet, did not 
wait for further developments but took 
to his heels through the woods. 

“I shouldn't have let him get away,” 
commented John, "but I think he will 
trouble you no more." 

He loosed his hold on Otto's collar and 
the dog, though evidently eager to give 
chase, restrained himself. John took the 
now hysterical Mary by the arm and 
helped her back to the house, while Otto, 
walking by her side, lifted his head and 
gazed with troubled eyes into her face. 

Whether Tony Rampetto was at the bot- 
tom of the trouble which broke out in July 
is not known. There was no good cause 
forit. Mr. Tiverton paid his men regular- 
ly, and though he demanded hard, steady 
work from them he was not an unreason- 
able taskmaster. Some disturbing influ- 
ence got to work among them, and on July 
I4th they went on a strike. 

There were about forty, 
all told, who left their work 
and placed Tiverton Manor 
in a state of siege. Not only 
the Italian laborers, but sev- 
eral of the stablemen and 
others joined in the strike. 


At first Mr. Tiverton was disposed to 
make light of the matter, and took steps 
to fill the vacant places promptly; but the 
men who came to take the jobs of the 
strikers were roughly handled and driven 
off. Grocers and butchers were not al- 
lowed to come to the house and no one 
was permitted to leave. 


"THE second night of the affair the boat 
landing was wrecked and the motor boat 

ut out of commission. Then, when Mr. 

iverton, thoroughly angry, undertook to 
telephone to the county seat for assist- 
ance, he found that his wires had been cut. 
So he locked the great gates of the estate 
and armed such of his men as had remained 
loyal, and grimly waited. 

On the eighteenth a boat appeared off- 
shore and hailed the Manor. Me. Tiver- 
ton was summoned. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked the man 
in the boat. 

Briefly Mr. Tiverton explained. One of 
the strikers appeared at the water front, 
just outside the fence, with a shotgun, and 
the boat made off. But the intercepted 
tradesmen had reported the unusual state 
of affairs. The sheriff would soon be noti- 
fied and relief brought, and the men be- 
came doubly savage as they began to real- 
ize the utter folly of their action. 

On the morning of the nineteenth a mob 
of some thirty cursing, gesticulating men 
appeared at the main gateway of Tiverton 


He lost no time in indecision but hurled his huge 
bulk straight at the Italian, snarling angrily 


pe 
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Manor, armed with vaiious weapons. 
They were a silly, shouting, motley 
crowd, but dangerous for that very reason. 

Johnson, the colored lad who sometimes 
acted as chauffeur and who had had charge 
of the boats, was on guard. Unable to un- 
derstand the broken English of the Italians, 
and frightened by their threatening atti- 
tude, he retired to give the alarm. 

One of the men who had had some expe- 
rience in blasting Llew out the big lock with 
a stick of dynamite, and when am Day- 
ton and Prince Otto appeared a few minutes 
later the men were just rushing Lack and 
were throwing wide the big iron gates. 

John drew his revolver and held his 
ground in the roadway. Beside him stood 
the great handsome young dog, his ma- 
jestic head held high, his clear eyes gleam- 
ing, every muscle tense and quivering. 

At the sight of this determined man and 
his formidable comrade, the mob, cowards 
at heart, paused. John, fearing more for 
Otto than for himself, ordered the dog to 
heel, and Otto crouched reluctantly by his 
side. It was plainly John Dayton's task 
to spar for time, and he opened parley. 


“What do you want?” he demanded. 

A tall fellow, with his shirt open at his 
great hairy breast, stepped forward with 
lowering brows. He was armed with a re- 
volver and appeared to be a sort of leader. 

“We want that Tiverton,” he said with 
an oath. 

“You can't see him,” said John. 

“Can’t, hey?" retorted the man with a 
sneer, and the crowd edged closer. Otto's 
hair was standing up straight along his 
back and he was growling ominously. 

“ First, drop that gun," commanded the 
man. 

John, though he knew it would hardly 
serve the cause if he put himself in the way 
of being shot, resolved to hold his ground 
a little longer. He stood still and did not 
reply. 

The tall man took a step or two for- 
ward, scowling angrily, and the others 
crowded close beside and behind him. 

“Drop it!” ordered the leader, raising 
his own weapon. There were sounds of 
hurrying footsteps up by the house and 
the resounding bark of Gretchen. The 
John’s 


men were becoming impatient. 


eyes were fixed upon his chief antagonist, 
but his ears were strained for the sound of 
approaching motors. There was another 
forward movement of the mob. John’s 
attention was so closely engaged that he 
did not observe Prince Otto rise slowly 
and menacingly beside him. 

John stood in silence, and still the tall 
man forLore to use his weapon. But there 
was a sudden swirl in the mob and lony 
Rampetto broke out in front, cursing 
shiuly in Italian. His eyes were fixed up- 
on Prince Otto and his lae was distoi tcd 
with anger and hatred. He raised a Lig 
pistol he carried and fired point-Llank at 
the rrince. 


HE action was like setting a spark to a 

powder train. With a yell the strikers 
started forward as though to brush the 
feeLle defense from the path. 

John Dayton raised his arm and fired 
twice over the heads of the mob. At the 
first shot they wavered; at the sccond they 
halted. Then there was another report 
and a bullet sang by John Dayton’s ear. 

“At them, Otto!" he cried, forgetting 
his resolve to remain coolly on the defense. 

‘The dog needed no second bidding. ln- 
stantly his great, powerful body shot 
across the intervening space as if propciled 
by giant springs, his fearsome fangs bared 
and the snarl of battle in his throat. The 
mob fell back before his fierce onslaught, 
the more cowardly fighting to escape. The 
brawny leader went down at the first rush, 
his cheek torn open by Otto’s fangs. Tony 
Rampetto drew his deadly knife, Lut Otto 
seized him by the shoulder and shook him 
as a terrier shakes a rat. Again and again 
the fearless dog charged. ‘They dared not 
fire in the confusion and they were powcr- 
less against this unleashed fur 

Tony and the leader rose ec ER for the 
gate, and the others followed pell-mcll, 
Otto leaping madly on their backs ai.d 
biting their legs. 

John Dayton suddenly found hims:;f 
supported by the rest of the little garrison. 
Mir. Tiverton came up, shouting ordeis, 
Mike Donohue appeared, half dressed, 
with Gretchen tugging wildly at her chain 
and crying to be loosed. They rushed to 
the gateway and the retreat of the mob of 
strikers became a rout. 

Then came the welcome sound of motors 
chugging up the hill. Mr. Tiverton mct 
the first one, containing the sheriff and 
part of his posse. The automobiles went 
off in hot pursuit of the fugitives, and the 
dust of battle cleared from the gateway of 
‘liverton Manor. 

But on the grass of the roadside Aio 
Dayton was bending over a silent form. 
Tony Rampetto's shot had gone home; his 
revenge was complete. Prince Otto had 
fought his last great fight with a bullet in 
his lung. 

Tenderly they lifted him, Mr. Tiverton 
and Donohue and John, and carried him 
up to the house. They laid him on soft 
cushions on the white-pillared porch and 
brought water to moisten his poor fevered 
tongue. 

Social distinctions were all forgotten on 
that porch. Mrs. Tiverton and her daugh- 
ter, who had remained in their rooms, pale 
and frightened, during the shooting, came 
out to hear the story. Nora the cook was 
there, and Charles the butler, and the 
maids. Donohue stood apart with the 
perplexed Gretchen, (Continued on page 7 5) 
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“Dear, you aren't well, are you? 
cuses the Lady-Who-Married-Me. 


*No, I don't feel extra well,’’ I admit virtuously. 


“I feel beastly.” 


Having crossed the threshold of the reception-room, 
I join the sad, shamed assemblage now gathered, 
each wondering what is the matter with the others, 
and all suddenly telepathically inquiring what is 


the matter with me. 


EAR, you aren’t well, are you?” 
solicitously accuses the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. 

“No, I don’t feel extra well,” 
I admit virtuously. “I feel 
beastly." 

“I knew you did. But why have you 
been keeping it to yourself?" It always 
rewards me to realize that I am a martyr 
of the sterner stuff. “That is so like a 
man. Where are you feeling sick?” 

Now, that is a most irritating question. 
Where am I feeling sick! Where! When 
I'm feeling beastly! 

“Oh, I'm all off. I've had a headache 
for three days, and nothing tastes good. 
Stomach seems upset. I feel beastly.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I didn't want to worry you,” I mag- 
nanimously inform. 

* But it’s so foolish to try to conceal 
those things," she reproves, severely. 
“You ought to go to the doctor. You 
might have something very serious the 
matter with you. Where else do you feel 
sick?” 

Where else, indeed! Why, when a man 
feels beastly, there's no “where else." He 
has covered all his territory, explored and 
unexplored. 

verywhere. Generally mean," I said. 
“I don't know whats the matter." And 
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solicitously ac- 


now I feel much worse than before. I 
can afford to give way to it, at last. 

“Then you must see the doctor," pro- 
claims, in most gratifying alarm, the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me. — "Promise me 
you'll see him at once, without any more 
delay. You can't tell what may be the mat- 
ter with you and you mustn t let it run. 
You owe it to me as well as to yourself to 
have whatever it is attended to immedi- 
ately. Promise me!”’ 

“All right. I guess I will, then," I 
promised. 


PLANNING to see the doctor, one first 
makes preparations as for a long ab- 
sence from familiar haunts. It is quite im- 
possible to see a first-class doctor, except 
through the crack when the door is hastily 
opened, in less than half a day; and that, 
while he is occupied on the far side of the 
door in making three dollars every ten min- 
utes, you, on the near side of the door, 
are occupied not at all, and losing, if you 
are a person of any consequence whatso- 
ever, at least ten dollars a minute. The 
longer I sit in the doctor’s ante-chamber, 
the greater my earning capacity appears. 

So I put my office affairs in order, and 
started for ale doctor’s office early, in 
order to be first. But I knew that I 
wouldn’t be first. I never am.. 


Do you want a cure for 


“Better See 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


The beastly feeling had assumed curious 
quirks and turns, ebbing and flowing like 
the toothache. When I reflected that I 
carried only three thousand dollars life 
insurance, | had Bright’s disease or else 
cancer—the symptoms, you know, being 
identical; and when I apprehended the in- 
terval before I would be told which, I was 
sure that I had neither. 


Of course I wasn’t first. Sometime I 


‘should like to throw down a blanket out- 


side the doctor’s suite and camp there all 
night, in order to see who really is first, 
especially whether it is the two women 
with one baby, the man with the largely 
developed foot, or the other man with the 
bandage around his jaws. I have an idea 
that one of these three is constantly em- 
ployed on hand as a nucleus, on the 
theory that like draws like. 

These community  reception-rooms 
adopted by the modern doctors and den- 
tists I don't fancy at all. Around about 
is a succession of closed doors bearing 
portentous symbols, and ever and anon 
a next unfortunate is summoned to the 
mysterious realm beyond. If you are in a 
hurry and waiting on Doctor Brown, Doc- 
tor Brown's doorway is the popular one. 

Having crossed the threshold of the re- 
ception-room, I join the sad, shamed 
assemblage now gathered, each wondering 


—— 


That Beastly Feeling? 


The Doctor" 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY F. STROTHMANN 


what is the matter with the others, and all 
suddenly telepathically inquiring what is 
the matter with me. The attendant nurse 
whisks out from one of the lairs, mentally 
sizes me up, registers me in her profes- 
sional category, asks whom I wish to see, 
and disappears to tell him that another 
one has arrived. I may find a seat, which 
is adjoining the seat of the man with the 
broken jaw and opposite the man with the 
swaddled foot. : 

What dó you suppose is the matter with 
her? What do you suppose is the matter 
with me? It is a great study in the anato- 
my of melancholy. Occasionally the door 
opening to admit another sample of erring 
flesh interrupts; and now and again the 
nurse's inquiring “Next?” causes a hope- 
ful stir. But we do not lose sight of 
symptoms, and we never laugh and jest in 
happy comradeship. 

I have my beastly feeling thoroughly 
briefed, with all the gradations in proper 
sequence leading up to the climactic 
declaration that will embrace all. I 
would like to make a memorandum of 
those symptoms—in fact, I should have 
made a memorandum, for I well know 
that I shall omit the most important. It 
is easy to see which of us has new symp- 
toms, by the way with which he or she 
hustles confidently in, when called. Doc- 


be rid. 


tors are always glad to be informed of new 
symptoms, I presume; that is what makes 
life interesting to them. It must be very 
dull to have a malady merely flow along 
and not require fresh combhiations of 
hieroglyphics for the perusal of the drug- 
gist. My symptoms sound to me pro- 
saic, but I don’t mean to disappoint the 
doctor if I can help it. 


AM next. I am certain that I am next, 

at last—although when I recount noses 
and manifest ailments I have forgotten 
whether that elderly woman catty-corner 
from me came in after me or before. I 
alertly follow the back of the nurse 
through the door obligingly held open by 
her. : 

She closes the door, and here I am, 
facing the poctor. Now if he tries to tell 
me that my beastly feeling doesn’t 
amount to much, I shall be thoroughly 
indignant. And probably he will, con- 
found him, after I have waited so long and 
have made my mind up to the worst. He 
even will charge me as much for telling me 
one thing as another. 

There he sits, immaculate, calm, scien- 
tific, reviewing the ills of the world while 
they pass before him in one door and out 
another, at three dollars a ten minutes, 

“ How are you, Doctor?" I address, in a 


“Um-m. Exactly. Let's see the tongue.” 
I exhibit *'the tongue.” 
“the tongue,'' a changeling of which I would gladly 


His words express it: it is 


There is the hoe backache, and the backache when 
I try to wear a belt without suspenders; they all 
cover about the same territory, somewhere between 
my waistband and the nape of my neck. 


manifest effort at buoyancy, which should 
impress him with the gravity of thessitua- 
tion. 

" How are you?” he responds, promptly 
putting me in my proper place; and I may 
shake the hand that wields the scalpel, the 
while beyond him I may glimpse the nurse 
frisking about in the ghastly-white oper- 
ating-room, wiping up things and grind- 
ing instruments—perhaps for me. 

Our interchange of greetings is mere 
formality. I don't care how he is (nobody 
worries about a doctor's health), and he is 
perfectly aware that if I were well I 
wouldn't come. 

"Not feeling very good, Doctor," I 
candidly inform him. "In fact, feel 
beastly.” And there he has the dénoue- 
ment, in a nutshell. 

“Um?” murmurs the doctor. “I see." 
And what does he see, already? "Sit 
down. How long has this been going on?” 

Zounds! How long has what been 
going on? Evidently his doctor's sixth or 
seventh sense has X-rayed me, and by his 
grave demeanor I may understand that m 
plight is as serious as I had anticipated. 
Oh, he may charge me anything consistent 
with three diplomas (one in Latin), if he'll 
only tell me the worst at once! 

“About a week or ten days, Doctor.” 

"Any pronounced symptoms?" 
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If I but had that list! A few jottings 
even, on my cuff, would help us both, 
no doubt. The trouble is, Pm not a 
quick thinker in a crisis, and now no one 
symptom seemed to take precedence over 
another. For fear of putting him on the 
wrong track, I would Berea generalize. 

“Well, beastly, Doctor. Mean all over, 
you know.” 

“Um-m. 
tongue.” 

I exhibit “the tongue.” His words ex- 
press it: it is “the tongue," a changeling 
of which I would gladly be rid. 


“Um,” he announces, having surveyed 


Exactly. Let's see the 


> 


try to wear a belt without suspenders: 
all aches cover about the same territory, 
somewhere between my waistband and 
the nape of my neck. 

“Oh, along in here," I hazarded. 
“Principal the middle.” 

“Um! T see,” responded the doctor. 
But he didn’t ring his bell for the nurse 
and bid her attend us to the little white 
room beyond; he didn’t consult a tome in 
his mystical library, and he didn’t ask me 
how my affairs were and how much life 
insurance I carried. He left me sitting 
with bated breath and searching for very 
important symptoms that I had at my 


out, I'm sure. You might drop in again, 
or 'phone me, in about a week, and let me 
know how you're getting on.” 

“Then you think it's nothing serious, 
Doctor?" I ventured, for I was still 
bound to know the worst. 

"Oh, no, no! Nothing whatsoever." 
He was rising. 

*" Er—not my kidneys, then? The diz- 
ziness, you know—and that backache—” 
I, also, was rising. 

“No, nothing of the kind.” He was up. 

“Or my liver? It seemed to me—" I, 
too, was up. 

"No, no! Liver might be a little 


therascal, “ slightly coated,” 
and I return it. 

He acts alarmingly re- 
lieved, as if he had been 
looking for a grave symptom 
and had somehow missed it; 
so I will give him opportu- 
nity to retrieve himself. 

“Pretty bad, isn’t it?” I 
well know that this tongue 
had the surface of a peeled 
banana. 

"Not at all. A little 
furry, perhaps. Er— sleep 
well?" 


Confound him! —for that 
was the one thing that I did 
do, sleep well. 

“Yes, I sleep well enough, 
Doctor." 

“Appetite fair?” 

I must cogitate an in- 
stant, so as to be very frank; 
there should be nothing 
withheld from the doctor. 

“Pretty fair, Doctor. 
Nothing extra. Things 
don’t seem to taste right, 
somehow.” 

“Losing weight?” 


O, DARN him, I wasn’t! 

What is the use in his 
beating around the bush in 
this fashion, wasting my 
time? I must take the ini- 
tiative, and insist upon his 
knowing the worst, so that 
I may know the worst. 

“T have considerable 
headache, though, Doctor— 
a dull sort of headache. M 
wife thought I ought to tell 
you. And I seem to get 
dizzy if I stoop over and 
rise up suddenly, a peculiar 
sort of dizziness. 1 didn't 
know but that it might be 
my kidneys (Bright's dis- 
ease!), or my liver (ossified 
liver!), or something wrong 
with my stomach. Things 
I eat don’t always agree 
with me.” 

Now I had him going! 

“ Backache?” 


Hurrah! My back did ache, on occa- tongue's end when applying for admission 


“She Can Mend Anything— 
From a Leaking Pipe to 
a Broken Heart” 


A heroine adorable as Bamby—but different 


Cinderella Jane 
A New Serial Beginning Next Month 
By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


on the scene in the very first chapter, the reader 

knows that there is an unusual pleasure in store. 
She is such a mysterious, charming and unexpected 
woman! The discovery of gift after gift, of new quali- 
ties and charm, that come out in romantic episodes, 
gives the reader the same sort of thrill as it does Jane’s 
friends. There’s a whole group of interesting people 
whose lives are mixed up with hers: 

SUSCEPTIBLE JERRY, who is such a trouble to him- 
self and others through his temperamental interest in 
women. 

Boss, THE Lapy SCULPTOR, witty and picturesque, 
a poet in clay and marble, a woman of the new sort but 
with the old feminine qualities outcropping, brave, jeal- 
ous, energetic. 

MasTERFUL MARTIN is a fine creation, a powerful- 
minded, desirable fellow of large build, mentally and 
physically, commanding but sensitive, sympathetic and 
kindly. 

"These are a few of the people of the book specially 
to know and like—who struggle and fight their way, 
and work and love. 

The novel is the romantic narration of their inter- 
weaving destinies, wrought out by the genius and witch- 
ery of “Cinderella Jane.” Just a fresh and delight 
giving story. You can begin it with the absolute assur- 
ance that you are going to have a good time. 

Begins next month. Illustrated by Underwood. 


] YROM the moment BarrLiNG Jane Jupp appears 


sluggish; often is. You're 
slightly logy, is all. Water- 
logged. I've given you a 
rescription to correct it." 
e began to back me. 
“Pleasant yi he prof- 


And with the nurse vigi- 
lantly hovering on the hori- 
zon, to lend him assistance 
should I prove too curious 
about myself, he bowed me 
in the direction that I ought 
to take. 


I IMMEDIATELY found 


myself shut out in the 
hall, holding my hat and the 
slip of paper. Of course I 
couldn't read the prescrip- 
tion, which was a cunnin 
combination of Japanesean 
Sanscrit and Ancient He- 
brew. I couldn’t read even 
the signature. All I could 
read was, * xii Meow Nig.," 
and if this, as indicated, 
meant thirteen hairs from 
the tail of a black cat and 
had been written in pure 
food law language, while I 
would have eaten the pre- 
scription just as hopefully, 
the good doctor might have 
been handicapped by the 
humane society. 

I took the prescription 
straight to the druggist. He 
might be able to read it all, 
but [ would never know. If 
he couldn't read it, or hadn't 
time to stop and read it, 
then he would be at liberty 
to fill it from what he had 
the most of. 

“Well,” I announced that 
evening to the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me, announced it - 
blithely, as befitting a Spar- 
tan returning with his shield 
instead of upon it, "I saw 
the doctor to-day." : 

"Oh! You did!" piped 
theLady-Who-Married-Me, 
much expectant. * What did 
he say?’ 


* Nothing, special." 


sion, but I had forgotten that. I hastened 
to assure him. 

“Show me about where," he invited. ^ 

Contrarily enough, my back wasn't 
aching at all just at present, and the last 
ache wasn't permanently registered. A 
backache is a backache, to me, except 
lumbago—which I never have. There is 
the hoe backache, for example; and the 
grip backache; and the backache when I 


and, turned to his desk, he began to 
scribble offhand on a pad of paper, in a 
sort of decisive, dismissful manner which 
told me that my three dollars’ worth of 
ten minutes was up, and the best had been 
done for me. z 
“There you are," he said, extending 
to me the slip of paper, with evident re- 
lief at having disposed of me so easily. 
“Get this filled, please. It will fx you 


" What did he say is the matter with 
you?" 

“Nothing, special.” 

“What did he give you?” 

“I don't know," I confessed with dig- 
nity. "But whatever it is it will cure 
whatever I have." 

“I do believe you look better already,” 
encouraged the Lady-Who-Married-Me. 
“He certainly is a fne doctor." 


Between Two Worlds 


Dora and Gresham 
Come to an Understanding 


In which jealousy, elemental in its fury, clears the air 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


RESHAM went to his room with 
the feeling of having suddenly 
run into life in all its bigness, of 
playing a part in a thrilling 
drama, but one could hardly say 

that he was depressed by it. It is scarcel 
human nature to be depressed at the "d 
den knowledge that a woman whom star- 
vation itself could not force to love an- 
other man has at first sight fallen in love 
with one's self. 

In the most important point, however, 
Nelson's talk had accomplished its aim. 
No longer did Gresham think of his ac- 
quaintance with Dora as merely a pictur- 
esque friendship. He knew that she really 
loved him with all her honest and passion- 
ate little heart. He had that from the cold 
observation of a third person. As for him- 
self, he knew that he thought of her nearly 
every waking minute, and that to think of 
her was an increasing and joyous luxury. 
It filled him with a supreme happiness, a 
healthful, restful happiness which was 

uite unlike the rather esthetic and fine- 
divi ecstasies to which he had been ac- 
customed. 

He awoke from his very brief hours 
of sleep with that same fighting, buoy- 
ant feeling which had been one of the 
growing wonders of the past week. It was 
like an unbelievable succession of glorious 
days coming one after the other in the face 
of promised bad weather. Or Gresham, 
rather, was like a casual and pessimistic 
gambler who tosses a coin on the red, 
leaves it there, and sees red turn up time 
after time with relentless persistence until 
at last he begins to suspect the paralyzing 
fact that for once in his life he 1s going to 
break the bank. 

Nelson had, indeed, far underestimated 
the false quantities of Gresham's life— 
far. In proof, Gresham now regarded with 
amazement a thing which a duller man 
would have taken quite as a matter of 
course. For, like nine men out of ten in his 
club, he had, for fifteen years, lived a life 
which would have been utterly abnormal 
except for the fact that so many of them 
seemed to thrive on it. He had gone away 
to school at fourteen, and had lived in ho- 
tels and clubs since he left college. The 
houses where he visited, not even except- 
ing Overbrook, were run as nearly as pos- 
sible to resemble public institutions. He 

robably did not enter a small, normal 
household once in two years, and it is actu- 
ally doubtful whether he had ever seen a 


well-bred woman in a white apron in his 
entire life. 

His sentimental history had been on the 
same artificial scale. Among his kind it 
seemed to be a tradition to fall in love only 
with those girls whom there was the least 
possible chance of obtaining. To love a 
girl who would be glad to have one seemed 
like compromising with one’s ideals. The 
taproom of the Van Winkle was crowded 
with wrecked romances, and the lounge 
with cynics. For ever to obtain the girl’s 
consent was merely to enter on the second 
stage of the nerve-racking campaign, a 
campaign in which the man wrestled sin- 
gle-handed with not only the girl’s busy 
heart but with the financial problem in all 
its New York immensity, with every bril- 
liant attraction of the social system, and 
with the convenient modern ideas of wom- 
an’s freedom. At the height of their affec- 
tion Gresham’s heart had bled every time 
that Ruth Abbot had gone to a dance 
without him, but he would as soon have 
entered a protest as he would have asked 
her to emulate the feat of Lady Godiva. 
That Dora Middleman would not have to 
be asked was a thing which was gradually 
dawning on his consciousness. 

Sidney Gresham, in fact, was at last en- 
tering into a normal human relation, and 
one of those mercifully designed to make 
life joyous. He was learning the bliss of a 
calm love for a woman who was just as 
anxious to love him as he was to love her, 
a woman who did not regard a lover as a 
postulant, a woman who thought of all 
other interests as merely poor substitutes 
for affection. That he di not know it by 
sight only displayed how pitifully he had 
starved for it. 


LL that Gresham knew, indeed, was 
that physically, he felt like a fighting 
cock, and mentally like one who was gain- 
ing a sure, strong grasp on human aftairs. 
He was like a young business man with 
his first position of responsibility. He 
meant to run it to suit himself, and among 
other things he meant to see Dora again 
that night. 

Yet even that night was a long way off. 
He wanted to think about his excitement, 
to luxuriate in it, to talk with someone who 
knew Dora herself, so he called up Nelson 
and asked him to dinner. Nelson accepted 
at once. 

But still the red turned up and again 
the red. It began to turn up faster than 


Gresham could count, for hardly had he 
broken connection with Nelson's room 
when the little box on the wall began to 
call shrilly and, of all people in world, 
Ruth Abbot was on the other end of the 
wire. It was unbelievable, it was uncanny, 
for even in the days of their greatcst inti- 
macy he could not remember a time when 
Ruth Abbot had called him unsought. 

“Where are you?” he asked in a voice 
tinctured as much by curiosity as by ex- 
citement. 

“At the Belview,” was the answer. “I 
simply had to do some shoppin”, so I per- 
suaded Celia to come down with me.” 


GHE waited expectantly, for even a re- 
modcled Ruth could not go much fur- 
ther than that. 

“Well, am I going to see you?” stam- 
mercd Gresham, but the answer came back 
in a laughing voice utterly new to him. 

“I don't know. Are you?" 

Gresham laughed himself. 

“T have a grand idea,” he exclaimed 
suddenly. “I have a dinner date with a 
very wonderful man, so why can’t we 
join you?” 

“That would be splendid!” exclaimed 
Ruth ecstatically. The remodeled Gresh- 
am smiled a bit, for it suddenly occurred 
to him that if he had said, “I’m going to 
shoot myself,” the answer probably would 
have been just the same. 

“Seven o'clock, then?" finished Gresh- 
am. 
“Seven o'clock," chorused Ruth. 

The whole run of things was exciting, 
and it certainly did seem as if, when a 
thoughtless little girl had stood up to sing 
in a cafe, she had started an almost unbe- 
lievable range of events to working. And 
not the least curious of these was the ef- 
fect on Ruth Abbot, who had apparently 
been immune from all extraneous events. 

Ruth had left Overbrook in a queer 
state of mind. She knew that Sidney 
Gresham's happiness no longer hung by a 
thread from her hand, and in her natural 
fairness she maintained that she was glad 
of it. [n her natural feminine heart she 
knew that she had a pang. She had never 
had such a pang before, and it upset her. 
She did not, moreover, reach Barrington 
in good time for dinner as she had calmly 
planned. She hardly reached the Con- 
necticut line. The car was working badly, 
the chauffeur said, and before they reached 
Hatbury they had a blowout. Before they 
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reached Milton they had two more, and 
they limped into Barrington cold, hungry, 
and with nerves on edge. The immacu- 
late chauffeur was as cold and as hungry 
as Ruth. The back of his shoulders ex- 
pressed it. ; 

“Miss,” he said, when at last they drove 
under the porte-cochére, “I think that I 
ought to give notice." 

Ruth was startled. 

“Notice?” she exclaimed. “Why, Cru- 
ger, what do you mean?” 

“T’m going to get married, miss,” re- 
plied the chauffeur, suddenly human and 
almost defiant. “And there's too much 
night work." 

“But you can’t be a chauffeur without 
night work.” 

“T know, miss, but I’m going back to 
my trade as a plumber.” 

“Very well, Cruger,” replied Ruth. 
“We'll talk about it in the morning." 


THE chauffeur carried her bags into the 
hallway where the butler was waiting 
for them, and then stood hesitating. But 
without his cap and amid the rich hang- 
ings of the hallway he was no longer the 
immaculate chauffeur. His hair was 
cropped close and his head was the shape 
of a nut. He stood revealed what he really 
was—a laborer, a plumber, and with the 
help of his words for the first time Ruth 
recognized it. For four years that chauf- 
feur had been an intimate part of her life. 
She had trained him, clothed him, and 
schooled him, like all the rest of her sur- 
roundings, to immaculate perfection. She 
had thought that he was perfection—and 
now he took off his cap and reverted com- 
pletely to type! "Those four years had not 
touched his real self an atom, but some- 
where a shop girl or a kitchen maid was 
about to revolutionize his whole life and 
Ruth could begin again—with another 
basic plumber. 

It was a trifle, but in a life like Ruth’s 
trifles make tragedy. There is nothing else 
to do it. And even now she was about to 
be hurt far more deeply. For as he picked 
up the bags the butler trembled. 

“Good evening, Miss Ruth,” he fal- 
tered in reply to her measured salutation. 
Like the chauffeur and like Sidney Gresh- 
am, the butler could not have recalled one 
harsh word that Ruth had ever spoken to 
him, but yet for the warmth of their souls 
the chauffeur had turned to the kitchen 
maid, Gresham had fallen in love with a 
chorus girl, and the butler—the butler be- 
longed to the Knights of Columbus. 

Ruth, however, had not missed the 
tones of his voice. 

“Henry,” she exclaimed, “what is the 
matter? Is anyone ill?” for so had the 
events of the day worked on her that she 
was now prepared for the worst. 

“No, Miss Ruth," stammered Henry. 
“They are all well. It's—it's your little 
dog, Miss Ruth. He was run over by a 
motor car." 

Ruth stiffened, but her control was un- 
deniable. 

“Where is he?" she asked very calmly. 
“Is he alive?" 

* No, Miss Ruth. He was—he was very 
badly injured and they had to shoot him. 
They took him away." : 

To Ruth must be granted her due in 
that she never moved. She stood very 
erect, and point by point made poor, fal- 
tering Henry repeat every detail of the ac- 


cident. Only when she learned that her 
father had seen to the burial did she move 
up the stairs, but once in her own room, 
she locked the door, threw herself on her 
bed and sobbed as she never had sobbed 
before. In a life lived through the wrong 
end of the opera glass it was the supreme 
tragedy. 

It would be hard to decide whether it is 
kind or unkind to say it, but it seems to 
have been a fact that the death of the little 
Scotch terrier had struck more nearly to 
the roots of Ruth Abbot's heart than the 
death of a human being. He had been the 
one sentimental thing in a rigid existence. 
And he had, unconsciously, been exactly 
Ruth Abbot’s idea of a lover. Every sug- 
gestion had come from her and he had 
obeyed it implicitly. He had made no de- 
mands; he had no tastes of his own; he had 
involved no responsibilities. His love had 
not waned through months of absence; 
and he took neglect as part of the social 
system. He was, to be sure, only human, 
for when Ruth had neglected him he had 
taken up with the cook; but such was his 
nature that even this had not lost him 
caste. His little red tongue was still wel- 
come. 

For the first time in her life Ruth Abbot 
cried herself to sleep that night, but that 
was all that she allowed herself. In the 
morning her generalship had reasserted 
itself completely, and she came to break- 
fast calm, dignified, and almost cheerful. 
For this must again be granted her, that 
she would not allow herself to make the 
rest of the household miserable. She would 
not even allow her grief to control her. 
She reasoned thus: That if she stayed 
within sight of the little dog's haunts she 
would give way again, and so she left. 

She made her plans carefully. She could 
not imagine going to New York simply to 
go there, nor would she, even in her own 
mind, connect her visit with Sidney Gresh- 
am. She must have a logical, matter-of- 
fact reason, and so she made the reason 
Christmas shopping, although it was bare- 
ly October. She called up Celia and gave 
her an exact time and place of rendezvous. 
But she was far more shaken than she 
realized. 


N9 SIGN of the little tragedy, however, 
hung over the dinner at the Belview. 
As Gresham had vaguely guessed, Nelson 
looked at Ruth once, and never again took 
his eyes off her. Accustomed as he was to 
lightning appraisals, with that shrewd, un- 
erring instinct which had been his guiding 
force since the day when he saw the Van 
Winkle club, he never wavered from his 
instantaneous knowledge that this was the 
kind of woman for which he had trained 
himself through all of his earnest life. 
With that same delicate honesty which 
Gresham had so admired, he made it per- 
fectly evident that to sit beside Ruth Ab- 
bot was to him an honor and an inspiration. 

The talk ran to theaters, and they de- 
cided to see Ellen English in “The Path- 
finder." 

“I saw her in—oh, what was the name 
of that play?" asked Celia. 

The question was directed at Gresham. 
He had seen the play, had seen it twice, 
could probably have given in three point- 
ed words the real motif, but he could not 
remember the name, and he was not even 
sure whether the leading lady had been 
Ellen English or Madeline Elliot. He 


hesitated, but Ruth filled in the gap. 

“The First Love," she answered 
promptly. 

Out of a whole winter of theater-go- 
ing, Ruth could have told instantly the 
name of the play, the names of the leading 
actors, and probably the name of the thea- 
ter; but if she had tried to give the plot it 
would have sounded like the story of 
Goldie-Locks and the Three Bears. It 
would have had at once the exactness and 
the dramatic values of the shipping news. 

“The First Love,” she repeated. “She 
played in that last autumn.” 

No one seemed to contradict her and 
the statement was about to pass, but 
Ruth had caught a queer twitch in Nel- 
son’s eyelids. 

“Wasn’t it last autumn?” 

Nelson answered slowly, as if apolo- 
gizing for knowing the truth. 

“I think it was the autumn before, 
Miss Abbot. It opened in New Haven, 
and stayed on the road for three weeks. 
"Then they brought it to the Lyric, where 
it played until the middle of November. 
Then they changed it to the Imperial, 
where it ran until June." 


RETH opened her eyes in amazement. 
This was a mind that she understood. 
“Where is ‘The Pathfinder’ playing?” 
Nelson hesitated, giving Gresham the 
chance to reply, but Gresham was in- 
different. ' 

“They'll tell us at the news stand.” 

Ruth’s face, however, still asked the 
question and Nelson answered, again 
apologetic: 

“At the Richard Mansfield, on Forty- 
third Street.” 

Gresham had, indeed, that curious con- 
tempt of his kind for isolated names and 
facts. Born and bred in the city, he could 
not have told the exact location of any- 
thing in New York except a few business 
addresses, a few restaurants, and a few 
houses east of Fifth Avenue. His usual 
method of reaching a place was to get into 
a taxi and shut his eyes. He always con- 
fused Buffalo and Detroit, and it was 
quite within the bounds of reason that he 
would have referred to William J. Bryan 
as “that grape-juice chap.” 

In the days of their intimacy this had 
been a constant source of irritation to 
Ruth, and equally the conciseness of her 
mind had driven Gresham to frenzy. He 
had been wont to write long, passionate 
letters, dissecting the inmost emotions of 
his heart, to which she had replied in notes 
which ignored utterly his passionate para- 
graphs But catalogued minutely the events 
of the past three days. 

This very divergence, which, curiously, 
both Celia and Nelson saw and appreci- 
ated, was enough to furnish an explana- 
tion not only of those three awful years 
but of the strange comfort which Gresham 
found in Dora Middleman. 

Ruth Abbot and Gresham were alike in 
everything except epoch. Gresham and 
Dora Middleman were alike in that alone. 
They both belonged to the Middle Ages. 
As Nelson had stated, Dora was Eve, she 
was the mountain girl, she belonged to a 
class which had not even risen to peasant- 
ry, a class which had been ready to die 
for any tyrant from King Saul to Don 
Carlos—for the extremities of society are 
startlingly alike in motive. The one has 
acquired contempt for caution and the 
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A minute later she was really asleep. . . . her lips tight shut and her fingers clutch- 
ing his coat as grimly as the hand of a baby clutches anything which it can grasp 
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other has never learned it. Neither Gresh- 
am nor Dora had ever listened to reason 
when their hearts prompted. Ruth Abbot 
still had in her veins too strong a trace of 
the pounds and per cent which had made 
her race not to love calculation or, rather, 
precision, 


HE moment indeed might have aroused 

the old feud had it not been for the 
peace-maker—Nelson. Arrangements fell 
into his hands, and apparently into good 
ones, for when they arrived at the theater 
the door man, who stood tearing tickets 
with insolent contempt as if he doubted 
their genuineness, started at a whispered 
word, and withered into an attitude almost 
abject. His signal brought the male head 
usher, who mustered awe-struck feminine 
ushersin squads. These seemed by inspira- 
tion to see a destiny more lovely than that 
of usher, and became lady’s maids, helping 
Celia and Ruth with their wraps. It was as 
if the whole world had taken its cue from 
Nelson's command, for the party had just 
seated itself comfortably when the lights 
went down and the curtain went up. 

“The Pathfinder” was a play which was 
notable only because it was the least ob- 
scure of a very mediocre season. Ellen 
English was one of those many American 
actresses who had become rather stout 
after youthful beauty, and whose reputa- 
tion depended apparently on a calm com- 
posure which made everyone else on the 
stage look like a fool or an idiot. She read 
her lines in an insolent monotone and 
laughed at intervals like the first five notes 
of the scale. She looked just enough like 
a lady so that people wrote of “her art,” 
although as a matter of fact there was 
more real art in a good juggler. 

This fact, however, did not spoil the 
very agreeable evening of the party in the 
box. Celia had that sense of romance and 
excitement which lights and music always 
bring to a person who spends long periods 
in the country, while Ruth had settled 
down in the calm satisfaction of seeing the 
best-known play of the season. For Nel- 
son the play and the house showed the best 
side of his trade, and he had a contented 
feeling that he had reconciled his company 
to his profession. Of the four, curiously, 
Gresham was the only one who saw things 
as they really were. Bogus art and bogus 
intellect were among the few things which 
never deceived him, and at the play itself 
he would have been frankly resentful. 

But Gresham was not thinking of the 
play. He had a problem of his own which 
every passing minute made more acute. 
He regarded now almost as a promise his 
surmise that he would see Dora that night, 
and as the time drew nearer he felt, with a 
growing excitement, that the evenin 
would be wholly wasted unless he di 
manage to see her. All the new friendli- 
ness of Ruth Abbot had not changed that. 

Yet to see her he found his way far from 
clear. It would have been simple enough 
for the four to take supper at Trentini's. 
Respectable people did, and both Celia and 
Ruth were sophisticated enough to enjoy 
it, but with his new knowledge of the re- 
lations between Nelson and Dora the 
most utter boorishness could not have 
dreamed of suggesting it. 

Happily, toward the last curtain, Nel- 
son himself solved the problem. With 
all his astounding calm he announced that 
he was taking the eleven-fifteen for Chi- 


cago. It was then ten minutes of eleven. 
The idea appalled the Easterners, but to 
him it seemed like taking a tram. 

With the departure, however, of the mas- 
ter mind, Gresham’s newborn determina- 
tion asserted itself, and he unexpectedly 
found the way clear for the execution of 
the bold plan which had been fomenting 
within him all day. He resolved without 
further ado to take Ruth and Celia to 
Trentini's! He mentioned the idea casual- 
ly, and both consented at once, but neither 
had any idea of the real boldness of Gresh- 
am’s resolve. For him, a not inexperienced 
man of the world, to take two women of 
his own kind to a place where they were 
sure to meet his chorus love was a social 
and diplomatic move which reached abso- 
lute insanity. That Sidney Gresham rec- 
ognized this and at the same time per- 


sisted shows a trait which had made him, 


in some ways, an unconscious snob and at 
the same time had brought him the affec- 
tion of Celia, the respect of Fatty Baugh- 
man, the blind faith of Hugo Nelson, and 
the utter adoration of Dora Middleman. 
Prompting this noble madness there was 
nothing except the highest motive. He 
had made up his mind that he cared for 
Dora, and he was perfectly willing, even 
eager, to acknowledge her before those 
friends whose judgment he most respected. 
It seemed very simple. And, on the other 
side, he wanted Dora herself to know that 
he did not regard their friendship as mere- 
ly a back-yard adventure. With that 
same frank earnestness with which he had 
inquired so honestly into her future, he 
wished to throw in her way every incen- 
tive for bigger things than the chorus and 
the cabaret; he wished her to feel that not 
he alone but women like Celiz and Ruth 
were behind her in her endeavors. He 
wanted her to realize that a circle of friends 
like these was gradually opening to her. 


GPIRITUALLY, the plan was divine, 
and so far as Celia and Ruth were con- 
cerned it worked to perfection. As for 
poor little Dora, it was magnificent only in 
the fact that it ignored every trait in femi- 
nine nature. 

Of what was in store, however, Gresh- 
am had not the slightest inkling as Ruth 
and Celia preceded him through the re- 
volving doors now so familiar. “The wait- 
ers, recognizing him promptly and recog- 
nizing still more the tone of his party, con- 
ducted him with bows and smiles to a ta- 
ble, and Gresham settled down in excited 
anticipation. He realized that one of the 
climaxes of his romance was approaching, 
but he wanted events to lead up to it. He 
wanted the grace and appealingness of 
Dora to strike his friends oF their own ac- 
cord as they had struck him, but he also 
did not want them to miss their significance. 

They sat through a dancing act with mild 
enthusiasm, and then the room settled into 
anticipation as the orchestra opened the 
bounding chords of “The Gypsy Trail.” 

Gresham leaned over to Celia carelessly. 

“I wanted you to see this particularly,” 
he said. “It 1s one of the prettiest things 
in New York and the singer is a very good 
friend of mine.” 

His words were well timed, for Dora, in 
the dress that he knew so well, came into 
the room, her happy little smile on her 
face. There was hardly time for her to see 
him, for subdued applause greeted her and 
then she began: 


“The white moth to the closing vine, 
The bee to the opening clover.” 


In dead silence the room sat listening, 
even waiting respectfully between the 
verses, but as she began the second, Dora, 
looking from side to side, caught sight of 
Gresham, and her color changed. She 
missed her opening note and the orchestra 
vamped for her. She looked again, this 
time fixedly and without any recognition, 
then, her professional training asserting 
itself, she continued her song. 

But as she sang she began walking 
among the tables. Straight toward Gresh- 
am’s she came, glanced at it carelessly, al- 
most superciliously, then deliberately 
turned her back on it and sang a few bars 
in the other direction. Of all the people in 
the room not one save the two concerned 
had noted the significance of the act, but 
Gresham recognized it and flushed. He 
stared at Dora and almost frantically tried 
to catch her eye but, half like a tragedy 
queen and half like a naughty child, she 
held her shoulders like steel and kept mov- 
ing eod around the room, her back 
always rigidly toward him. The encore 
was just like the song. Not one single look 
would she give him, but not one move that 
she made but was for his benefit. Nor was 
one of those moves lost on Gresham, for he 
thrilled at the tragedy queen and loved the 
naughty child. 

For at last he saw, at least he saw part- 
ly, what he had done: For the first time he 
realized that in bringing these stately, 
well-dressed women of another world to 
see little Dora sing in a restaurant he had 
been guilty of unspeakable brutality and 
unutterable snobbishness. 

“The poor little child, the poor little 
child!” he said to himself, and through his 
brain rushed a thousand schemes to make 
it up to her, for he thought his poor tact 
was all. 

Of this, naturally, Celia and Ruth knew 
nothing. Like everyone else in the room 
they sat in amazement, as Gresham had 
sat that first night; then Celia turned 
wonderingly: 

“Why, Sid," she exclaimed, “she’s per- 
fectly darling!” 

Ruth herself echoed the sentiment, and 
Gresham glowed. One part of his tri- 
umph had been accomplished, and through 
it he saw a way to the other. 

“And besides that,” he replied, “she’s 
one of the nicest little girls that you ever 
knew. Nelson has known her for years. 
Would you like to meet her? Would you 
care to invite her to the table?” 


ELIA herself would have been de- 

lighted, but she hesitated and looked 
at Ruth, whose views were more rigid; 
but Ruth as well was delighted, in fact 
rather surprised that Gresham knew so 
many people in public life. Gresham beck- 
oned to a waiter. 

"Please ask Miss Middleman if she 
would care to come to Mrs. Blinn’s table. 
I am Mr. Gresham.” l 

The waiter nodded, and was gone a long 
time; but when he came back he had the 
deprecatory smile of an unsuccessful dip- 
lomat who tries to please both parties. 

“ Miss Middleman is very sorry, sir,” he 
began, “but she begs to be excused.” 

Gresham nzdded with outward calm, 
but after his previous assurance the an- 
nouncement fell rather flat. Celia took 
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the words at their face value, but Ruth’s 
expression hinted that Gresham had aimed 
too high. It was not this, however, that 
decided him, but the growing know ledge 
that he had really hurt his hones little 
friend, and with a sudden resolve he 
pushed back his chair. 


“T don't think she understood,” he said. 
“They are very strict about sitting with 
people unchaperoned. I will ask her 
myself." 

He arose and passed through the room, 
but as he approached the swineing deor 
his growing concern changed into a sme, 
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for on the other side of it and peering anx- 
iously through the oval of glass was Dora 
herself, just where she had watched for 
him the other evening. She saw him com- 
ing and tried to escape but he caught up 
with her and spoke. 

“ Dodie.” (Continued on page ^4) 
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A Suggestion to Those Who are Facing the Later Life 
By Alberto Adellman Bennett 


Some men, along in middle life, get tired 
of their work, and become useless. To 
such the writer of this article offers the 
suggestion that a complete change of oc- 
cupation is necessary. The idea is that 
in a new job, and perhaps even in a new 
location, such men will experience a re- 
freshment of powers which will result 
in increased efficiency, happiness and 
length of life. 

Any reader who has had an interest- 
ing experience along this line is invited 
to write it out and send it to us. If any 
such records are received which seem to 
us to be good reading and helpful to 
others, we shall print them. Of course 
we pay regular rates for all acceptable 
manuscripts. THE EDITOR 


S I approached my fiftieth mile- 
stone I felt like congratulating 
myself on attaining the haif- 
century mark. But I awak- 
ened to the fact that people 

did not want to congratulate me, that the 
reaching of such an age is generally re- 
garded a misfortune, as real as it is in- 
evitable. he reason for this seems to be 
that the active part of life, from twenty- 
five to forty-five, is considered the most 
valuable part. ‘lherefore the remaining 
span is looked upon as a semi-dreary 
waste, in which no one can see anything 
desirable but through which many peopie 
have to travel as a penalty for having 
lived through their earlier years. The later 
part of life, in fact, is held to be an in- 
fliction where chloroform would be kind- 
ness, and death itself no great loss. 

I confess that this point of view had not 
been wanting in my own mind during a 
good many of my active years, and I was 
startled into the realization that 1 had 
arrived at the time when later life was a 
problem that I must solve for myself. 
Could I make it worth while? 

The first step was to lay a foundation 
on which to build future plans. Following 
my habit of turning to books for whatever 
I wanted, I sought for something that had 
been written on this subject, and was sur- 
prised to find that there was scarcely any 


literature which dealt with it. At least I 
could find no books that were of value, 
and there were no magazines devoted to 
the matter. With a diversified periodical 
literature that makes specialties of almost 
every subject under the sun, there was 
not even a pamphlet devoted to the 
problem of living the later life between 
active years and actual old age. And yet 
common consent puts this part of life into 
a period by itself, as being different from 
all previous experience. 


Who the Successful Ones are Among 
the Elderly 


MY NEXT step was to look about me 
and see what others were doing with 
this problem. I found a number of men con- 
siderably past middle age who were stiil liv- 
ing active, successful, and enjoyable lives. 
The number was not large, but'sufficient 
for my purpose. ‘hese men were not on 
the down grade; some of them, as a result 
of later efforts, were standing higher than 
they had in earlier years. lhis was en- 
couraging as to the possibility of making 
the later years worth while, and I there- 
fore set about finding out how they had 
done so. 

One of the discoveries I made was that 
men who pursue long and successful ca- 
recrs after their fiftieth birthday have 
made a change in life and occupation at 
middle age—have moved to some new 
place or entered some new calling. 

Once in a while there may be an excep- 
tion to this, but the rule is that those who 
continue in later life the same activity 
which they followed in earlier years either 
fuil or die, while those who take up some 
new occupation or a different mode of liv- 
ing frequently find a successful career and 
prolonged activity. 


Pushing the Middle-Aged Out of 
Their Jobs 


Puls rule brought to my mind the old 
question of the professional and com- 
mercial dead line, so often decried in public 
as unjust and unreasonable, and so often 
practiced in private by pushing middle- 
aged men out of their positions. But after 
] had observed the lives of the older men, 
Icame to the conclusion that the dead line, 
so far as it appears to be established, was a 
blessing in disguise, because it helped to 
turn men into new channels, where they 
could do better work and live longer. 


Mental faculties become old and worn. 
It is not safe to continue the activity of 
any one set of faculties beyond a limited 
period of time. Especially is this true in 
the stress of our present mode of living. 
Twenty years is a long time for any one 
kind of mental activity to be maintained 
under the pressure of modern life. If the 
attempt is made to continue the activity 
after this set of faculties begins to deteri- 
orate, the result can only be unsatisfac- 
tory, and the effect on the body will be 
detrimental, possibly causing a breaking 
up of the whole physical system that ends 
in death. But human life includes more 
than one set of faculties. Every man has 
within him more than he is in the habit 
of using. 


Getting a Fresh Start in a New Line 


THE employment of new faculties for 
new kinds of activity in the expression 
of energy refreshes the body and opens the 
way to new life. “Ihe man who crosses the 
dead line at middle age, if he will volun- 
tarily recognize it and still believe in him- 
seif, can begin life all over again by taking 
up a new kind of activity, and making for 
himself a new career. the faculties so 
brought into use will act with surprising 
freshness, and with the experience which 
he has gathered, he ought to be able to 
make his later years better than any be- 
fore them. 

Another discovery which I made by 
talking with those who were really living 
in the later period was that many of them 
regarded their experience of life in the ad- 
vancing years as the best part of the 
whole. It did not appear on the surface; 
it was not any marked success before the 
world, and it would not appeal, perhaps, 
to those in the earlier life; but many of 
those people told me they felt that they 
were living the happiest days of all. ‘There 
seems to be a mysterious quality of life in 
these later years which is not found in the 
earlier part, something that is worth while 
in the living of it; and no one has had all 
of human life until he has been through 
these years and found it. 

Then, and not before. I came back to 
the conviction that one who has attained 
a half-century of clean, honest living is 
worthy of congratulation, that he ought 
to pass his fiftieth birthday without a 
particle of dread as to his future vears, 
and understand that the greatest oppor- 
tunity of his life is yet before him. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Why Admiral Dewey is Well at 78 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


Whose rules for keeping well after seventy are set down on 
this page. ''Dinners and funerals kill more people than 
anything else," he declares. And so he goes to neither 


F YOU ever see the name of Admiral 

Dewey listed among the guests at a 

fashionable function, you may feel 

reasonably certain that a socially 

ambitious hostess has been doing a 
bit of faking, and that the Manila Bay 
hero was not among those present. 

Admiral Dewey has a flat rule against 
attending dinners or other social affairs. 
The single exception to this rule is the an- 
nual banquet of the Manila Bay Society, 
and even then he does not attend unless he 
feels like it. 

The reason for all this abstinence from 
social gatherings of one kind or another 
is not any sense of aloofness from human 
kind or lack of gregarious instinct, but is 
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due entirely to the fact that Admiral 
Dewey makes it one of his cardinal princi- 
ples to stand for health at any price. He 
will go to any length to avoid that which 
might tend to interfere with longevity. 
You may not agree with all that he does 
for his health’s sake. It may seem asifheis 
an extremist, and thinks too much about 
his physical well-being. But when you 
look at Dewey and see that he is a picture 
of ruddy vigor, unwrinkled, unshrunken, 
and hard as a monkey wrench, though in 
his seventy-ninth year, it must be con- 
ceded that his system of health preserva- 
tion is working out. 

“Dinners and funerals kill more people 
than anything else," declares Dewey. And 


so he goes to neither. A while ago one of 
his old-time friends and associates in the 
navy died. The man's family expected 
Dewey to act as one of the pallbearers, but 
he was obliged to tell them that he ad- 


-hered strictly to a rule against attending 


funerals. 

“A funeral," he says, “is depressing, 
and if I went to many I would soon go to 
my own." 

Frequently Dewey receives a dinner in- 
vitation that he would like to accept. He 
is tempted to do so. But he knows that 
the only way to have a rule effective 
against dining out is to have it inviolate. 
Otherwise, one would be exciting the ani- 
mosity of old friends for accepting one 
invitation and declining another. 

“There has never yet been invented a 
way to eat your cake and have it," says 
Dewey; "neither can you abuse your 
health and have it.” 

He looks on participation in social ac- 
tivities by a person of advanced years as 
an abuse of health. His experience has 
taught him that a fashionable dinner con- 
tains more food than one should eat, of a 
flagrantly indigestible sort. 

ewey made up his mind to do one of 
two things: he would either go ahead with 
whatever his fancy might dictate, or he 
would adhere rigidly to a flat rule against 
everything that could detract in the 
slightest degree from proper health main- 
tenance. He looked about him, and noted 
that the world was good to look upon. A 
long banquetless life appealed to him more 
than a shorter and merrier one. He made 
his choice on that basis. 

Every night at nine o'clock finds Dewey 
in bed, because he was taught as a bo 
that an hour of sleep before midnight 1s 
equal to two hours after midnight. Along 
about 4 A. M. he wakes up; but he hes in 
bed and reads until six o'clock, which he 
regards as a respectable rising hour. Af- 
ter breakfast he reads until time to go to 
his office at the General Board of the 
Navy, where he puts in two or three hours 
a day. If the weather is pleasant he 
walks to the office and walks back home, 
about half a mile each way; if the weather 
is unfavorable he goes in his limousine. In 
case he has the slightest suggestion of a 
cold he doesn't go out at all. 

For recreation he prefers driving be- 
hind a team to automobiling. Until re- 
cently he used to drive his team himself, 
but he finds now that he feels better to sit 
back, free from responsibility. 

Dewey's rule against going out to places 
in the evening include theaters. 

“There’s too much foul air in theaters," 
he says. "Once wouldn't hurt me, proba- 
bly; but if I go once I'll want to go again." 

So he stays away from theaters. Not 
long ago there appeared in Washington a 
film play showing an imaginary invasion 
of this country. Nearly everybody in the 
navy saw it, and Dewey greatly desired to 
seeit. But he did not go. He insisted that 
if a man has a rule that is worth anything 
he must keep it. FRED C. KELLY 


A Strong Advocate of the Money Value 


IR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 
in his legal commentaries, said that 
a corporation has neither a body to 
be kicked nor a soul to be damned. 
This was true when it was written, 
some one hundred and fifty years ago, but 
to-day corporations are almost human. 

In Finna Big Business, David Gib- 
son has borne the editorial torch. 

Gibson is the original Courtesy Man. 
During a few spare hours he jotted down 
an address on courtesy to be dilivéed be- 
fore a trafic convention in Illinois. It 
sounded so good that one of the traction 
men present had Gibson print it in book- 
let form for distribution to the road’s em- 
ployees. Another road took it up. More 
than half a million copies have since been 
circulated by over three hundred steam 
and electric railroads. There were sepa- 
rate editions for hotels, department stores 
and newspapers. 

The courtesy campaign was the biggest 
national efficiency movement since the be- 

inning of Safety First, fifteen years ago. 

ontrast the typical cranky conductor or 
ticket agent of a generation ago with the 
patient, smiling railroad man of the new 
order of things, and you get an idea of the 
“ Be courteous” propaganda. 

David Gibson taught the railroaders to 
be courteous, because it is more profitable; 
also that bad temper and irritability on 
the part of the public are the results of high 
blood pressure and defective nerves rather 
than unkindness of heart; that courtesy 
will advertise a man’s other qualities, and 
the very man whose impatience is re- 
turned with patience may be the one to 
offer a better job. 

This courtesy campaign was the final 
blow, the knockout of the old “‘ Public be 
damned” attitude of the railroads. 

David Gibson is the dean of business 
literature in America. He publishes busi- 
ness magazines for every day of the month, 
one going to every jeweler, another to ev- 
ank, still another to every architect, 


ery 
and so on. He came from the literary belt 
of Indiana, studied architecture in Paris, 


and was a successful architect in the Mid- 
dle West by the time most professional 
men are just emerging from college. 

Twice he met a man on the street; each 
time it changed his life. The first curb- 
stone meeting was when Fred Purdy, edi- 
tor of the old “Indianapolis Sun," who 
had observed a good argumentative style 
in building prospectuses written by Gib- 
son, offered him a job as editorial writer. 
'This was the preface to a newspaper ca- 
reer in Cleveland, Chicago, and New 
York. Gradually he drifted into indus- 
trial writing. Then he met the second 
man on the street and became editor of a 
small magazine advertising the product of 
a large business; this was the first real 

‘house organ in the history of advertising; 

it later sold as a national publication prop- 
erty. From this beginning, David Gibson 
built up his publishing business. 

A close friend of the late Joseph Fels, 
he became interested in land taxation, and 
as a side line has built up a site tax maga- 
zine with a wide circulation, to which he 
contributes his time and services gratis— 
one of the many ways in which he is a real 
public servant of the Tom Johnson school, 
working for sensible reform. 

“We need less complex cure-alls and 


of Courtesy 


DAVID GIBSON 


Who is called ‘‘ The original Courtesy Man.” 


Mr. Gibson has done more than any 


other individual to teach railroads and other great corporations the importance, in a 
business way, of being courteous to customers. He shows them that courtesy pays 


more common honesty," says Gibson. 
“The average business has been a mon- 
archy rather than a republic in its form 
of organization. The head of it is a czar 
rather than a president or administrator, 
as in a republic. The industrial strife we 
now find in individual businesses is the 
same strife that is existing, and has ex- 
isted, against nations under monarchial 
rule. These large units of business will one 
day have a constitution and will be a re- 
public in their organization. Their presi- 
dents will be administrative officers, their 
boards of directors will be their cabinets, 
their department heads will be their sen- 
ates, and their house of representatives 
will be elected from the rank and file of the 
employed. And this isn't socialism, either. 
It is just simple efficiency." 

His personality is aggressive, magnetic. 
Men create as they think, and David Gib- 
son's work is sufficient comment on his 
character. 

Here is some of his writing: 

“ Resolved: That we all cease trying to 


get something for nothing—grafting, in 
other words; that we all do just a little 
more than we agree to do, rather than just 
a little less. That honesty is a question of 
efficiency here on earth, with its rewards 
in profits now, here on earth. That fear is 
the root of all evil; for if our neighbor 
cheats us in his store it is to fortify him- 
self against some element out of his store. 
That the basis of all life is business life; 
that business is the system by which we 
supply our wants and needs; that we are 
true to political life, true to social life, as 
we are true to business life. That we 
think of others as we would have them 
think of us; that we do as we think, the 
thought precedes the act; that coópera- 
tion is the real brotherhood of man; that 
the prosperity of one man does not re- 
quire the poverty of another man; that 
both the idle man and the dishonest man, 
whether they be possessed of little or 
much, are fools in themselves and abomi- 
nations to their communities." 
RODGER DOLAN 
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A Terrific Battle With a 30,000-Pound Fish 


prorocearn © av paut THOMPSON 


'CAPT. CHARLES H. THOMPSON AND HIS GREAT CATCH 


Captain Thompson is here standing beside the 30,000-pound fish which he captured 
after a furious struggle lasting thirty-nine hours, during which the small boat oc- 
cupied by Thompson, one sailor, and a tourist was nearly swamped time after time 


HE early day was blue and silver; 

one of those colorful mornings 

eculiar to southern Florida. 

andwiched between the earth 

and the turquoise sky, the Atlan- 

tic lay gleaming like a huge silver wafer in 

the sunlight. Not the faintest suggestion 
of a ripple marred its shining surface. 

Suddenly out of the stillness of the sil- 
ver water a huge black fin was lifted, and 
a little group of men lounging on the deck 
of an idle fishing craft drew near the rail 
and used their glasses. 

"Shark," remarked the captain pleas- 
antly after a moment's scrutiny. "Who 
wants to go out with me for a little fun?" 

The hastily lowered lifeboat pointed a 
slim nose toward the large black shape 
thrashing about in the shallow water. 
Three men were in the boat— Captain 
Charles H. Thompson of the yacht “ Sa- 
moa," one of the yacht's crew, and a win- 
ter visitor to southern Florida. As they 
drew near, the sailor took one look at the 
gigantic creature and yelled to the captain: 

“ For heaven's sake, man, don't harpoon 
that thing; we will be crushed like an egg- 
shell!" 

Poised in the bow of the boat, harpoon 
in hand, stood the captain, and as they 
drew alongside there was a flash; the steel 
glittered for a moment in the sunlight, 
then sank into the huge black bulk. Si- 
multaneously the little boat spun around 
and shot out toward the Gulf Stream like 
an agitated and very erratic rocket, fling- 
ing great sheets of spray high into the air 
as it sped. 

Thus began a thirty-nine hours' ride 
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filled with wildest thrills, during which 
time Captain Thompson battled with the 
fish, the sailor bailed the boat unceasingly, 
lest they be swamped, and the tourist 
raised an anxious and eloquent voice to 
high heaven. The men were without food 
the entire time, sharing only a small bottle 
of water among them. 

The news of the struggle spread rapidly, 
and soon hundreds of interested specta- 
tors gathered on the trestle of the East 
Coast sea-extension railway. Scores of 
times the men in the boat escaped death 
only by a miracle, as the wildly thrashing 
black tail missed them but by a hair's 
breadth. Finally, after two days and one 
night, the monster was worn out, and the 
triumphant captor managed to fasten it to 
the trestle-work on Knight's Key, where, 
after a few hours' rest, it wigwagged a 
festive tail, smashing the large pilings as 
though they were toothpicks. After an- 
other battle the fish was firmly tied up 
once more, this time to the yacht “Sa- 
moa;" and again it waved a wicked tail, 
disabling the thirty-ton yacht by smash- 
ing her propeller and breaking the cables. 
A tug was then summoned, and the big 
fellow was towed one hundred and ten 
miles to Miami, Florida, where it was 
viewed by thousands of people. 

Five harpoons and one hundred and 
fifty-one bullets were used in subduing the 
VIP and it took five days to finally 

ill it. 

It was thought at first the creature was 
a whale, but later it was classified as a 
fish, for it breathed through gills of which 
there were five in number. Upon careful 


examination it seemed probable that it 
was a baby of its species, as the backbone 
was of a cartilaginous nature, a condition 
found only in a young creature; in a full- 

rown one this develops into true bone. 

hat it was a deep-sea fish was indicated 
by the small eye, which was about the 
size of a silver dollar. The pressure of the 
water is so great at the bottom of the 
ocean that were the eyes large they would 
be ruptured. That the pupil did not di- 
late and contract seems additional proof 
that the fish must have lived at a depth 
of probably fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand feet, where there is little light. 

It is generally believed that some vol- 
canic eruption drove the fish to the sur- 
face where, owing to the difference in 
water pressure, the swim-bladders burst, 
making it impossible for him to return to 
his level. 

So far as the scientific world is concerned 
this 1s the only fish of its kind ever cap- 
tured. 

J. S. Warmbeth prepared and mounted 
the fish, which weighed thirty thousand 
pounds, was forty-five feet long, twenty- 
three feet nine inches in circumference, 
and wore a hide three inches thick. The 
liver alone weighed seventeen hundred 
pounds. 

Captain Thompson is a native Floridian 
about thirty-eight years of age, and all his 
life has been spent on the water. He has 
on numerous occasions won prizes for the 
largest day's catch of fish. He also has 
specimens of a number of sea-creatures, 
the largest of their kind ever caught. 

JOY KIME BENTON 


A Famous Circus Bareback Rider 


T IS a far cry from the life of a circus 
star to day upon day of patient an- 

ling. Yet such is the story of Jimmie 
Robiietn's life. 

. . Jimmie, you remember, was one of 
the great heroes of the ring, perhaps the 
most famous bareback rider of them all. 
In Australia, Java, London, Berlin, he once 
was the center of interest. He was in Ber- 
lin when the present emperor was born. 

In the good old days when one ring was 
sufficiently thrilling, and when the atten- 
tion of the onlookers was concentrated in- 
stead of dissipated, then man and horse 
were required to exhibit skill and nerve to 
the utmost, then a circus star was a real 
star. Without bridle or saddle the horse 

erformed his part and man mastered the 
| n But Jimmie Robinson did not call 
his proud and intelligent companion a 
beast—rather a fellow artist. Recently, 
he spoke of the way in which his horses 


were wont to rise to the occasion. "They 
always knew the finale," he said; “they 
put forth their best at the last, realizing 
as well as the rest of the performers that 
that was what was expected of them.” 
Jimmie was a nephew of the famous 
showman John Robinson, and began his 
circus career at nine years. With the ex- 
ception of time spent in the hospital— 
once he was invalided for a period of two 
years—he followed the profession until he 
was over fifty. Small and spare, he be- 
came a marvelous athlete. He was the 
first rider to turn a double somersault and 
the first to dash round a ring carrying a 
boy on his head. Nine times around the 
ring was his act. When asked if it had not 
been a life of continual excitement, he an- 
swered: “Yes, all the time excitement, 
but it got to seem just like a farmer's life." 
Daredevil riding surely may be includ- 
ed among the dangerous occupations, and 


*JIMMIE'' ROBINSON 


Jimmie had his share of hairbreadth es- 
capes. It was humiliating, then, to come 
to grief one day while quietly walking the 
streets in Columbus, Ohio, where he in- 
advertently stepped into a manhole and 
suddenly found himself doubled up, his 
feet above his head. 

Jimmie is now eighty years old, and a 
wonderfully young old man. With his 
wife, who has always accompanied him on 
his tours, he penta five months of every 
year at Green Lake, Wisconsin, and the 
rest of the time in Louisville, Kentucky. 
The third of June always finds Junmis at 
the lake, and his trim, erect hgure is a 
feature of this interesting little resort. 
Practically every day his launch rides the 
deep waters and he engages in fishing. 
None is more constant in the pursuit of 
the noiseless art. When asked if his pres- 
ent profession did not seem pretty tame 
compared with the past, he answered, “Oh, 
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Maybe you never saw this man, but very likely your father saw him, for in his time he was famous as a daredevil rider 
in Barnum's circus. Now he is a man past eighty—living in Louisville during the winter and in Wisconsin during 


the summer. 


He was in Berlin with the circus as a great ring hero when the present emperor of Germany was born 
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The American Magazine 


it's healthy being out in the air so much; 
and then there's some excitement when 
you get a bite." 

Mr. Robinson, who was born in Boston, 
covered his own country many times, both 
by wagon road—he entered the circus 
business back in 1845—and later by rail- 
road. He went to Europe three times, re- 
maining there from three to five years. 
At different periods he toured Australia, 
the Dutch and British Indies. His tour 
around the world involved travel, by land 
and water, of over forty thousand miles. 
In Australia in 1876, while under the man- 
agement of Mr. Bailey, some disagree- 
ment arose in regard to the completion of 


the performer's contracts for the extended 
tour, Mr. Bailey awaking rather late to 
the fact that it was a long, long way zig- 
zagging round the world, and that there 
were disheartening intervals between gate 
receipts. His famous bareback rider 
proved a good business man, proved he 
could protect a contract as well as ride a 
horse; his agreement with the showman 
had to be respected to the letter. And the 
irony of it was that the contending parties 
went to the same lawyer for legal advice. 
However, this was a brief moment of fric- 
tion between them; it did not disrupt a 
long and close friendship. Mr. Robinson 
looks upon Bailey as the great showman, 


spoke of him with more enthusiasm than 
he did of Barnum, gave details illustrative 
of Bailey’s daring, foresight, management, 
and his general trustworthiness. 

Jimmie has reached the age of four- 
score without the aid of intoxicants of any 
sort. He is an excellent advertisement of 
abstinence, or of outdoor living, or of both. 
His eye is clear, his gaze direct, and his 
movements if slow are sure. His wit isneat 
and ready, but his kindliness does not allow 
of its use for a weapon. One is immediately 
impressed by the cleanness and the dignity 
of this little old man, a dignity compounded 
of self-respect and friendly intention and a 
proper reserve. KATHERINE POPE 


A Son Writes About His Mother 


MRS. P. G. McEVOY 


A woman sixty years old, whose husband died ten years ago, leaving her forty orchard acres, 
a good-sized mortgage, and a family to care for. She pitched in and learned the apple-grow- 
ing business, with the result that she is now prosperous and an authority on apple culture 


HAT classic bit of agricultural 

legerdemain entitled “making 

two blades of grass grow where 

but one grew before" seldom in- 

terests the majority. But it has 

enormously interested Mrs. P. G. Mc- 

Evoy, a woman who makes fifteen car- 

loads of apples grow annually where but 
scven per cent interest grew before. 

Mrs. McEvoy is sixty years old. She 

cwns and personally manages every de- 


tail of work on an apple orchard of one 
hundred and twenty-five acres. It is situ- 
ated at New Burnside in the famous fruit 
belt of Illinois, down in “ Egypt." When her 
husband died, ten years ago, he left her forty 
acres of bearing apple orchard, eighty-five 
acres of young, nonfruitful orchard, and a 
mortgage which was about to come to a 
head. Never before had she wrestled with 
finances except those of the house and 
garden variety, and all her work had been 


bathing the dishes, turning the rag carpet 
every other spring, and massaging the 
milk from one cow twice per diem. 

Then the creditors came, and were pre- 
vailed upon to give her two years’ time to 
pay off the indebtedness. And night and 
day for five years she toiled in the fields. 
Night and day is literal. In early spring, 
for weeks at a stretch, she stayed out in 
the fields all night long, burning brush 
piles to protect, with the warm pall of 
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smoke, the tender buds and blossoms 
from the cold. Day after day she waded 
through snow knee-deep, building fires 
to keep her hands warm as she wrapped 
the young trees with cornstalks so the rab- 
bits could not nibble the bark off them 
and kill them. 

When the spraying season came she 
mixed and cooked the poisons with her 
own hands, and often for days carried a 
twelve-foot spraying rod, hghting the 
thousand and one pests which besiege the 
apple from its infancy. 

he helped to haul and spread straw be- 
neath the trees, so the apples shaken off by 
the summer storms would not be too 
bruised to market. Through the biting 
frosts and cold of February and March, 
through the rain of April, and the heat of 
summer; through the diseases that spot 
the apples on the trees in the fall, and the 
gathering and packing of the winter apples 
in November and the repacking in Decem- 
ber for cold storage, month after month 
and year after year, she waged the des- 
perate fight, and she waged it practically 
alone. 

But it was a winning fight. She paid off 
the last of the debts last summer. Last 
summer she shipped over fifteen carloads 
of apples from her one hundred and twen- 
ty-five acres of orchard, and but a portion 


of it had a full crop. This year the young 
orchard will give its big maiden crop. 
She will have a spur of the nearby railroad 
built into the orchard and will load di- 
rectly from the packing shed into the cars. 
From the little one-horse wagon spray- 
ing outfit with its hand force pump and one 
eight-foot rod with twenty-foot hose, she 
has progressed to three gasoline engine 
powered outfits capable of covering in one 
day as much as the little old one-horse 
could have gone over in three weeks. 
The little old horse that started with 
her in the brave fight is dead. He has been 
succeeded by ten of the finest draft horses 
in that part of the country. Next year 
Mrs. McEvoy, or the “Apple Queen,” as 
she is called, will have a giant gasoline 
tractor to pull one of her outfits. She is 
progressive. When the gasoline engine be- 
came necessary she sat down with the 
man who sold it to her and learned how to 
operate it. Then she taught her employees. 
She is the final authority in that section 
of the country, and when the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society officials wanted 
to buy a representative apple crop for ex- 
perimental purposes a few years ago, they 
looked over the yield of the entire state— 
and bought Mrs. McEvoy’s. She attends 
all the apple growers’ conventions. She is 
quick to seize and adopt a new idea—if it 


is a good one. And, by the same token, if 
anybody wants good ideas to seize, her or- 
chard is the place to find them. A few 
more crops, and Mrs. McEvoy will be 
able to retire for life. She says she will 
retire by setting out a new orchard, and 
will grow young watching it grow up. Her 
long hard fight has not wearied her. She 
is as full of life and “pep” as a college 
girl. She attributes this to the fact that 
she goes to bed early, gets up earlier, works 
hand, and eats apples all the time. 

Every summer the big apple merchants 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, and Memphis rush to 
Fairy Lawn Fruit Farm—that is Mrs. Mc- 
Evoy’s poetic name for her orchard—and 
bid forits choice yield. Last year, as we have 
remarked, it was fifteen carloads. This year 
it will be twice as many. Ten years ago it 
was seven per cent. A sixty-year-young 
woman, in whose veins courses the in- 
domitable blood of the “grand old fight- 
ing race,” made this good fight and won it. 
Her ancestors flecked with their blood the 
plains of Ramillies, of Fontenoy; they died 
on Vinegar Hill, and fell in a thousand 
frays; but no one of their victories was any 
greater than this lone woman’s. I believe 
she belongs in Interesting People. And I 
would believe it still even if I were not 

HER SON 


Are You Looking Ahead? 


By William J. Cromie 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania 


OME persons are constantly look- 
ing backward. Some are living in- 
tensely in the present, while others 
are planning and looking forward 
to the future. 

Retrospection with regard to certain 
pleasurable events brings rest to one’s 
mind, and the review of the mistakes of 
yesterday fortifies one in fighting the 
strenuous battles of the present. But 
dreaming of the past, or living in the pres- 
ent, is inadequate in properly performing 
one’s life works as one must look ahead. 

About one hundred and fifty thousand 
Americans before the present European 
war went abroad each summer, returning 
in the fall. They go over during the five 
months between March and August, and 
expect to return between August 15th and 
October 1st, which is only six weeks. Of 
these numbers, from eight thousand to ten 
thousand returned in the steerage because 
they could not get other accommodations. 
Either they had spent all their money and 
could not pay for cabin passage, or the 
had neglected to engage passage ahead. 
Many others waited days and weeks in or- 
der to secure passage for their return. 
They knew they would want cabin pas- 
sage during these six weeks, but they 
failed to look ahead. 

A man engaged in business in one of the 
trades or professions is strong and healthy, 
and his earnings are adequate to meet the 
needs of himself and family and lay a little 
by to combat the proverbial rainy day. In 


trying to make a good appearance among 
his friends he lives up to his income, sells 
the birthright of his family for a mess of 
pottage in order to gratify his vanity or 
procrastinating habits. He is strong, and 
the future seems a long way off. Eventu- 
ally, on account of accident or disease, he 
leaves the scene of action, and his wife and 
a number of small children must face the 
gloomy days of the future, unassisted by 
a bank account or life insurance policy, 
simply because he failed to look ahead. 


ANOTHER man hasa mortgage upon his 
property and he soliloquizes in this 
manner: “I shall meet the interest, and next 
year begin paying off the mortgage." The 

ears pass, the mortgage is foreclosed, and 
be realizes when too late that he failed to 
look ahead. Still another man lived upon 
the principal of his physical bank account. 
He failed to bank energy and conserve 
health in the form of proper physical ex- 
ercise and careful hygienic living, and ex- 
acting Nature foreclosed by striking her 
victim with apoplexy. 

Nature is no sentimentalist, for when- 
ever she is outraged she will have her 
penalty, although it take a life. She may 
loan you all you want, but, like Shylock, 
she will foreclose by demanding the last 
ounce of flesh. She does not often annoy 
one with her drink bill until one is past 
the prime of life, and then presents it in 
the form of Bright's disease, fatty degen- 
eration of the heart, drunkard's liver, or 


some similar disease. She does not excuse 
one for weakness, incompetence, or igno- 
rance, but demands that he look ahead, 
that he always be at his best. 

A great surgeon stood before his class to 
perform a certain delicate operation. With 
strong and gentle hand he performed his 
work, so far as the operation was con- 
cerned, successfully, and turned to his 
pupils, saying: 

“Two years ago, a safe and simple op- 
eration might have cured this disease. Six 
years ago, a wise way of living might 
have prevented it. We have done our best 
as the case now stands, but Nature will 
have her word to say. She does not al- 
ways consent to the repeal of her capital 
sentences." 

'The next day the patient died. 

A young man who works in a mill 
stopped school when quite young. He 
neglected to read or study at night, and 
now his hands are tied because he failed 
to look ahead. 

A man who is considered by the commu- 
nity in which he lives as a loving husband 
and an indulgent father, with a successful 
business and political career to his credit, 
was recently wrecked upon the rocks of 
immorality. Now, at the age of fifty, his 
dual life is a reproach among his associ- 
ates and friends, and all because he failed 
to look ahead. How many a one, having 
the semblance of man, is a physical, men- 
tal, or moral wreck, the ashes of a nearly 
burnt-out life? Are you looking ahead? 


What Readers Like About 
the Magazine 


A Changed Magazine 


ASN’T your magazine changed 

vastly in the last half year or so? 

It doesn’t seem to me like the old 
AMERICAN MacazZINE at all. It strikes me 
as being extraordinarily virile. Has there 
not been a new infusion of red blood in 
‘THe AMERICAN recently, and a complete 
change of policy? W. N. B., Ohio 


Punch Plus 


OU are getting out a magazine with 
punch p/us real genuineness. 


F. H. O., Til. 


The Young Man Likes It 
MY HUSBAND, a young business man, 


doesn’t like to read very much, and 
yours is about the only magazine that I 
can persuade him to look at, Your articles 
written by smart “up and earning” busi- 
ness men always make me feel like I want 
to be a man and do something big. And 
Jack Lait’s story this month! Fine! 

M. F.S., Mass. 


Likes the Practical Articles 
I WANT to tell you how much I like the 


practical articles in your magazine— 

those we can apply to our everyday needs, 

such as “Good. Business Habits," “Be 

Sociable,” and “ How I Doubled My Life." 
J. 4. D., Ga. 


Stirs Life and Hope 


HE American Macazine is my favor- 
ite of the eight magazines which I take. 
When I read its pages and note what oth- 
er American men and women have accom- 
plished, it puts new life in my body and 
hope in my heart. When I receive my 
magazine I read it thoroughly, then hand 
it to other friends, that it may help them. 
J. M. T., Ky. 


A Friendly Magazine 


I FEEL that I can call you a friend be- 
cause THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is a 
good friend to me. This magazine is the 
best magazine published, and any person, 
old or young, who reads it can’t help but 
get a lot of good from reading it. The arti- 
cle that impressed me most in your num- 
ber this month was The Autobiography 
of a Decisive Man.” This article alone is 
worth a good many times what the maga- 
zine cost me. R. N. D., Neb. 


Wishes All Young Men Would Read 


HAVE sent quite a number of sub- 

scriptions to THe AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, and all of the subscribers say they 
like it better than any other magazine 
they take. I wish every boy from fifteen 
to twenty years of age in this country 
would read it, and make a study of such 
articles as “Ambitious Business Men Ris- 
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ing to a New Opportunity," “A Success- 
ful Surgeon's Own Story," "A Good 
Loser," and many other good articles. 
Long may it prosper., L. J. S., Miss. 


Worth-While Articles 
"THE AMERICAN Macazine for June 


contains more worth-while articles 
than many magazines contain in a year. 
“Young Man—Get an Idea of Your 
Own," Alexander Graham Bell's message 
to youth, although a short article, is one 
that everybody should read. A very 
humorous sto is "Sleeping Out." 
Another Alice ne story appears this 
month. It is entitled ‘‘Crossed Wires." 
Its a dandy. Be sure and buy this 
month's magazine, read it, and see if 
you don’t “feel the pull of this magazine.” 

Savannah Press, Savannah, Ga. 


A Delightful Education 


HE American Macazine is the most 

universally helpful and progressive 
magazine of any of the periodicals pub- 
lished to-day. A magazine of this type 
and character is an inspiring and delight- 
ful education in itself, for Toth old and 
young. I enclose check for five years’ 
subscription. Will renew at the end of 
that time. H.A. C., N. Jf. 


A Great Story for Boys 


I WISH to thank you for three or four 
of the cleanest articles it has been my 
good fortune to read, for some time. That 
tennis story, “The Good Loser," should 
be a classic for anyone having boys to 
raise. F. E. H., Mass. 


The Soul in What You Read 


YOUR magazine is a betterment to the 
American people, who are quick to 
detect a soul in what they read. May you 
keep your magazine what it is—clean, use- 
ful, fulfilling the crying need of the hour. 
Your publication fascinates the public 


mind as the movies have the public eye. 
Mrs. S. B. G., Okla. 


Clean—Without Being Dull 


NE reason I like THE AMERICAN 
MaGgaZINE is that you are clean— 
without being dull. A. S. G., Cleveland 


Useful to Young Men 


R the past six months I have been a 
reader of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
and feel compelled to tell you that I think 
it is the best magazine for a young man to 
read printed in the United Beate to-day. 
I am a young married man trying to suc- 
ceed, and in some of your more recent 
articles I have found very great inspira- 
tion. I commend it to every young man 
as a character builder and source of in- 
spiration. J. J. B., Mass. 


An Inspiring Bundle of Documents 
"THE July number of THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE is the most inspiring bundle 
of documents I ever held in my hands. 
What man could read them without want- 
ing to do better, if he is succeeding; to 
do something that is worth while, if he is 
doing nothing? I cannot think of any 
man, either a success or a failure, that will 
not be helped very much by a careful 
study of this July American. I consider 
it a great achievement in the annals of 
magazine work, or any other. Inspira- 
tional is its keynote, its strength, its 
beauty, its power. Rev. L. B. M., Minn. 


One Article Worth 50 Cents 


OUR “Uncle John” Brashear story in 

July makes the best—and | mean it— 
the best magazine feature I have seen in 
years; wonderfully done, and most in- 
spiring. I would have gladly have paid 
50 cents to read it. 


O. B. C., New York City 


A Wonder for the Money 


HE American MacaziNE is a wonder 
for the money. I enjoy passing it 
around and recommending it. 

I am a clergyman and it is helpful to 
me personally, and I can give it to others, 
feeling that it will help them also. I 
have three boys who read it with profit. 


A. M. A, N. J. 


Liked His Guest's Reading Matter 


AST month I had a visitor for a week, 

and he got THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

on a train on his way here. I had never 

seen one before, and as I read his copy 

while he was here I wanted another, and 
now I have subscribed for it for a year. 


H. C. C., N. H. 


It Cheered Him Up 


'TO-DAY I purchased my first AMERI- 
CAN Macazıne. By chance I selected 
last month’s issue, and when I tell you 
that, after reading the major portion of 
the book, I grabbed my hat and immedi- 
ately set out on a hunting expedition for 
the current issue, you can judge for your- 
self what I thought of it. “Your Hidden 
Powers" has given me a new lease on life. 
I'll frankly admit that I was one of those 
unfortunates who is almost willing to ad- 
mit that the man who invented the 
* What's the use?" spirit had done a good 
thing for humanity. 

Understand, I said almost. Now I am 
going at it again, and hope to win out. 


F. W. W., Ind. 


Humming with Interest 


Each number is humming with interest. 
Mrs. T. D. H., Ark. 
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Your “first line of defence"— 


Good food and good digestion! 
These are the first and most impor- 
tant protection for all your physical 
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] Y, ' US The enemies of robust health 
hy JOSEPH CAMPBELL GON y? UE 
Aem f 4 have no chance even to land on 


your constitution when its ''coast- 
line" is properly defended. And 
there isn't a defence in the whole line which gives you better pro- 
tective service than 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


E It not only supplies effectual nourishment in itself, but it tones 
F and invigorates the appetite and the digestive powers so that you 
gain increased nutrition from other foods. 

i No doubt you know this popular Campbell's Soup as an attrac- 
tive dinner-course. You know it is delicious and inviting. But do 
you realize its value as a high-efficiency food-product? Do you 
5 realize that such a wholesome soup eaten regularly with meals acts 
a as a constant reinforcement of health and vitality? 

: Why wouldn't this nourishing Campbell “kind” be fine for 
dinner today? 


21 kinds 
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10c a can 
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8 HE GREATEST INSTRVMENT OF 


OW short a time since the talk- 
ing. -machine was a dream in the 
minds of a few men—a curious toy to 
the world. And do you remember 
how interesting were those first crude 
machines, those scientific marvels of 
earliest days ! ! But with the rapid de- 
velopment to the fine modern instru- 
ments, how quickly we have learned 
to be critical! 

Musical quality we now demand of 
the mechanism which but a few brief 
years ago held no artistic interest at 
all. And that demand has found 
response. 

Today—in the final phase of de- 
velopment of the phonograph, The 
Aeolian Company, the world's greatest 
music concern, has produced a won- 
derful new instrument — the Aeolian- 
Vocalion—A TRUE MUSICALINSTRUMENT. 

By it are sounded the purest tones 
of voice and instrument — such tones 
as you never have heard from a phono- 
graph before. You will wonder at the 
mellow notes of the woodwinds, the 
militant peal of the brasses, the clear 
sweetness of soprano and tenor, the 


vibrant richness of barytone and 


But the revelation comes when you 
find these beautiful tones answering 
to your mood — when you take the 
Graduola, the exclusive Vocalion ex- 
pression device, and by delicate, in- 
stinctive pressure shade each tone to 
whispering sweetness, or swell it to 
vital brilliance. When you realize 
that you are playing — that you have 
gained the thrilling pleasure of mu- 
sicianship—then you will understand 
the revolutionary significance of this 
remarkable new instrument — the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. Then you will 
begin to see the greater destiny of the 
phonograph. 

* 4 os 


THE THINGS TOU WANT TO KNOW 


The of the Vocalion is too big and im- 
quum more than suggested in the present 
limited space — yet it is so vital to you and your 
home that you should have it in its entirety. p 
the interesting facts about the Vocalion are told in 
a handsome catalog which we will gladly send 
for the asking—to, d with information of where 
you may see new and most won- 


derful phonograph. “Address Dept. A. 9.. 
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nswers your mood—it is as though you were singing . . ." 


e V ocalion's sweet tone a 
7727777 2272 


Scott Street. Milwaukee, Wis. This is what hap- 
pened when the road was weaker than the automobile. 


Makes Roads 


The American Magazine 


Preserves 
Prevents 


When resurfaced with Tarcia this road became 
stronger than the automobile. 


Stronger than the Automobile 


Plain macadam roads were all 
right in their day because they 
were stronger than the slow- 
moving horse-drawn vehicles. 
The automobile, however, is 
heavier and faster and in these 
days’ plain macadam roads 
crumble away swiftly. The 
remedy is to make the road 
once again stronger than the 
automobile by bonding the 
macadam with Tarvia. 


Tarvia is a coal tar prepara- 
tion which is introduced into 
the macadam either at the 
time of construction or after- 
wards. Its function is that 
of a powerful, plastic binder. 
To the dry, hard and brittle 
macadam, Tarvia contributes 
a necessary element of plas- 
ticity and cohesiveness. Auto- 
mobiles, instead of grinding 
away the surface, roll it down 
smoother when Tarvia is used. 


Dust on a road is a sign that 
the surface is disintegrating; 
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that expensive road material 
is being ground up and blown 
away by the winds. There is 
practically no dust on a tar- 
viated road, for traffic does 
not tear up the plastic, malle- 
able surface. 


Progressive communities are 
rapidly giving up the use of 
plain macadam. It costs too 
much because it won’t stand 
modern traffic. It requires 
incessant renewal and repairs. 


Tarvia in any town marks the 
beginning of a new era of 
dustless, mudless, durable, 
economical roads. 


The use of Tarvia will not add 
to your road taxes; on the 
contrary, it will reduce them 
because the roads will last 
longer and there will be much 
less maintenance to pay for. 


Write our Special Service De- 
partment for illustrated book- 
let and further information. 
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What I Could 


Suggest to My 
Employer 


FIRST PRIZE 
Trust Your Men 


HEN one of our executives re- 
signed recently his logical suc- 
cessor was his understudy, a fine 
young chap named Patterson. The gen- 
eral manager sent for Patterson. “Do 
ou think you could fill Blank's place?” 
he asked. “Yes,” said Patterson, “I 
think I could." The G-M looked Patter- 
son over for fully a minute. Doubt and 
hesitation were very apparent in his face. 
Finally—and, Patterson has always been 
convinced, half grudgingly—he said, 
“Well, we'll let you try it.” And as if 
that were not plain enough, he introduced 
Patterson to one of our most difficult cus- 
tomers a few days later as, "This is the 
young man who is going to try to do 
lank’s work.” The customer didn’t miss 
that "try." It was months before he 
stopped threatening to go over Patterson's 
ead. on the slightest provocation. Briefly, 
Patterson made good; he filled Blank's 
lace better than Blank ever did. But he 
as always felt that he made good in spite 
of the general manager, and is grateful 
accordingly. “He never helped me,” Pat- 
terson declares. "He thought I couldn't 
do it, and he never bothered. even to try to 
back me up. If he'd had the nerve he'd 
have turned me down and got somebody 
from outside." i 
That incident is typical of many, and it 
makes fairly clear just why we hive no 
esprit de corps in our office. Our company 
is a one-man affair, and that one man, the 
general manager, does not trust or respect 
the men of his organization and he is not 
loyal to them. Man for man our staff 
compares favorably with that of any other 
company in the business, but to the G-M 
our competitors’ organizations always 
seem much stronger than his own. He 
has more respect and confidence in the 
ability and judgment of a man outside his 
own staff. Time after time we in the office 
have noted new tendencies in the business 
and have gone to him urging ‘certain 
changes to meet them. But invariably he 
has argued against us and has refused to 
take matters seriously until he has hap- 
pened to meet someone outside who has 
also seen these tendencies and mentions 
them. And then, greatly excited over the 
matter, the G-M has come rushing back to 
the office and, quoting this outsider as the 
authority, ordered the very changes we 
had been urging all along. It would be 
laughable if it were not so disheartening 
and did not react, as it has, in such notice- 
able slackening in alertness and initiative 
all through our organization. ‘Oh, what's 
the use?" say the men. "He simply 
doesn't care for our ideas." 
So I would suggest to our general man- 
ager: 
You want a strong, well-knit organiza- 
tion. Then, above all things, trust your 


What I Could Suggest to My Employer 


men—and show it. If you feel doubt as to 
any man’s ability, conceal it. Make that 
man, and others, too, feel that you are 
depending on him, that you have confi- 
dence in him, that you are whole-heart- 
edly behind him, backing him up. Keep 
that attitude consistently until at least 
you are fully convinced that he will not 
do. Other things being equal, there will 
be very few men to fail with that support. 
But when a man does fail, when it is quite 
clear to you that he is not the man for the 
job, then by all means shift him or let him 
go at once. Do not keep him to nag and 
grumble at, for that will only discourage 
the rest of your organization. They will 
feel that their own rights (by better serv- 
ice) to the place are being ignored. 

You have good men. Respect them. 
Have confidence in their judgment. It is 
a good thing to consult outside men, to get 
the outside viewpoint. But, after all, re- 
member that your own men are far more 
vitally interested in the success of the 
company than any outsider can be, and 
that their intimate knowledge of your 
equipment and needs makes them better 
fitted to judge as to the effect of any new 

lans or trade conditions on your business. 

alue their opinions and judgments ac- 
cordingly, even though you do not follow 
them, and show that you value them in 
every possible way you can. F. S.K. 


SECOND PRIZE 
A Bargain Hunter in Men 


I COULD suggest to my employer that he 
should stop being a bargain hunter. If 
the mass of much-ridiculed women bargain 
seekers were like him, cut-price merchants 
would become millionaires in no time. 

Whatever he buys in the way of mer- 
chandise, fixtures, and labor—service of 
any kind—he buys with an eye to cheap- 
ness, economy that is as false as the 
enemy’s war reports. He judges men, 
machinery, and merchandise, not by their 
quality and powers to produce, but solely 
according to their price. 

He tries to fill fifteen-hundred-dollar 
jobs with nine-hundred-dollar men rather 
than pay what the job is really worth to 
the business. He wants to get a discount 
of about thirty-three per cent or more on 
salaries. A man to him is not so much 
service but so much salary. And the same 
standard is his arbiter in buying all things 
else. 

He saves expenses but loses business— 
more in proportion. Of course, I would 
not suggest to him or anyone else that he 
spend money extravagantly. I would 
sımply suggest that he spend his money 
with the sole view of getting results. That 
cannot be accomplished by treating the 
business as a stepchild. There is no bar- 
gain like value. 

I could suggest to him that if he should 
look around in businesses, homes and in- 
stitutions he will discover that results, 
profits and satisfaction cost money; that 
one must pay for anything that is good. 
What is worth having is worth paying for; 
and if he realizes and acts upon this, his 
business will probably regain at least in 
part the profit and prestige it has lost in 
the last five years. A. P. W. 


Suppers 
Out-of-Doors 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in a bowl of milk or cream. What a dish for out- 

door suppers. j 
, Great bubbles of grain—eight times normal size—toasted, thin, flaky and 

crisp. 

Whole grains, not mere flour foods. All the minerals, all the gluten in 
them. 

Every food cell steam-exploded. Every granule easily digests. Every 
atom feeds. 

And each of the Puffed Grains—three in all—gives a different-tasting 


i Also Odd-Hour Foods 


You serve Puffed Grains for breakfast—with cream and sugar or mixed 
with fruit. And you call them breakfast dainties. 

They are more than that. Puffing makes whole grains wholly digestible. 
Every food cell is exploded. Digestion is both easy and complete. 

Nothing is so fitted for between-meal food. Let hungry children eat them 
dry, or douse with melted butter. With their nut-like taste and their fragile 
texture they are like confections. 

They mean less candy, less pop corn, less cookies. 


Puffed Wheat=:-12c 
Puffed Rice *= 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Prof. A. P. Anderson, the food expert, invented this method for cooking 
grain. The process is long and difficult. The grains must be shot from guns. 
A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 

This is not done to make the foods delightful, but to make them hygienic. 
It is done to break up all the food cells, while baking breaks less than half. 

The results are most enticing. So there is every reason why these great 
grains should be often served in puffed form. 

Keep them all on hand. Some like one best, some another. And all like 
to change about. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1366) 
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A surprise because of the quaintness and originality of the 
Sampler box. And undeniably sweet to every woman because of 
the unique assortment of the leading Whitman kinds— chocolates 
and confections. 

Our seventy-four years of successful candy-making have borne 
no finer fruit than this delightful Sampler package. 

Whitman's are the National Sweets. You can obtain the 
Sampler at our agencies almost everywhere (or from us for $1). 
The freshness is guaranteed. 

Illustrated booklet of 125 Whitman candies on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN €? SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 


* Pronounced 


The New Liquid Paste - 


Always Ready for Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked out the water well from its paste 
jar and does all its work without water—yet is always soft and moist. 


CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable brush holder prevents sticky fingers. 


Sticks Best When Spread Thin 


Try a 45c or 25c refill desk jar from your stationer. 
You can also get CICO in quarts and pints, spreader 
tubes and small bottles. CICO is one of the Carter 
Inx Quality Products. 


THE CARTER'S INK CO. 


Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 


THIRD PRIZE 


I am Your Clerk, but Not Your 
Personal Servant 


MR EMPLOYER, I have been working 
for youforone year. Yourlaw practice 
brings you in thirty thousand a year. I am 
a member of the bar and you pay me ten 
dollars a week. As a lawyer I am probably 
worth about five dollars a week; but con- 
sidering the fact that I carry your golf clubs 
to the ferry, purchase your dieser tickets, 
see that your wife's watch is fixed up at 
the jeweler's, I take the extra five dollare 
without any qualms of conscience. I am 
not ashamed to do these personal services. 
I am a shy sort of a man and I have to feel 
on good terms with an employer with 
whom I am in personal contact all day 
long. I know you would be hurt to the 
quick if I refused you. In fact, I’m sure of 
it. Don’t I well remember the day when 
you sent me up to argue a motion in Su- 
preme Court, Part I, from which place I 
was to go to the registrar's office and make 
an abstract of title, and from there go to 
the milliner’s and take home your wife’s 
bonnet? I refused to take home your 
wife’s bonnet, much as I like to please the 
ladies, and you were very cold for a week. 
It was a lucky thing for me that the new 


; chap just admitted to the bar took charge 


of the bonnet. He had full charge of the 
ladies’ department ever after. 
Coming back to the question of salary, 


| I think you ought to pay me twenty dol- 


lars a week. Not because I am worth it. 
Any big firm knows that you can buy the 


| best legal brains in New York for fifteen 
| dollars a week. I want you to pay me 


twenty dollars a week because you are a 
professed Christian and have an income of 


| thirty thousand a year. I want you to be 


kind, unpractical, a good Samaritan—I 
want you to forgive me my mistakes and 
give me enough money to get me my 
daily bread. if you do, I shall work like 
the very devil for you. Every case you 
hand me I shall act on it as if it were my 
own, an attitude which it is impossible for 
me to take on ten dollars a week; and by 
Coke, Littleton and Blackstone and the 
Code of Civil Procedure, I shall see that 
your wife gets her bonnets by the simple 
expedient of paying a telegraph messenger 
out of my raise in salary. L. M. P. 


'The Worst Bore I Ever 
Knew 


Prize Contest Announcement 


IS a good thing once in a while to 
think about bores. All of us probably 
bore other people at times. There are 

various ways of boring people. Maybe it 
will do you good to sit down and tell about 
the worst bore you ever knew. Maybe it 
will give you a clue to some defect in your 
own manners or character. 

Anyway, for the best letters entitled 
“The Worst Bore I Ever Knew" we offer 
the following prizes: $20 first prize; $10 
second prize; $5 third prize. Competition 
closes September 15th. Winning letters to 
appear in the December number. 
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The Pampered 
Fledgling 
(Continued from page 10) 


** He went straight from the train," she 
answered weakly. ‘I got him on the tele- 
phone in the morning, and he promised me 
to—to behave. I trusted his being a Wes- 
ton would tell him what to do." 

Alec paused before he spoke again. 

“ No, it’s no use blinking facts," he said, 
after a moment, and opening the drawer 
he took out the automatic and let it fall on 
the desk. “Your son came into my house 
with that in his pocket," he continued, as 
the mother shrank back with a horrified 
exclamation. 

“Oh, it was just bluff!" she cried. “He 
wouldn't have used it!" 

“Hardly a safe thing to bluff with, for 
people whose fingers habitually tremble 
from liquor,” said Alec grimly. '' Your son 
had been drinking before he came here. 
I thought we'd all feel a little more com- 
fortable if he was put in a secluded spot 
till the ceremony was over." 

He looked at the woman, who had 
shrunk back into the chair. 

“Oh, Alec," she moaned, “He never 
meant to use it. What shall I do? What 


can I do for him?” 
“I CAN tell you what you could have 
done, more easily,” the Bird House 
Man replied. “You brought him up a 
pampered fledgling. You condoned his 
weaknesses and you put no iron into him. 
You never trained his will. A terrific attack 
of repentance, a Salvation Army conver- 
sion, is what he really needs. The liquor has 
got to be boiled out of him somehow, by a 
doctor who knows about such matters. 
He needs work, too, real physical work, 
and the right companions. Perhaps on a 
ranch out West, or an Arctic expedition—” 

“You mean, send him away from me?” 
she exclaimed. 

“From the Riley House, and this bluff 
at working he now goes through, at any 
rate,” said Alec. “Lucy, you don’t really 
love even Theo. You love yourself.” 

“You sha’n’t talk to me that way!” 

* As you like.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. "I think I've meddle enough with 
the house of Weston." 

He let the automatic drop noisily back 
into the drawer, and slammed the drawer 
shut again with an air of finality. 

The woman rose with a shudder. *' Par- 
don me, Alec,” she said humbly. “I do 
love my son. Will you help me to find the 
right doctor? I’ll do whatever he says, if 
it breaks my heart.” 

Alec took her hand. “Of course," he 
answered gently. “Pll begin the search 
to-morrow. And let us hope it mends 
Theo’s heart, instead of breaking yours.” 

Then he saw her to the door. 

He came back into his study, sighed 
wearily, and lit his pipe. “Thank God,” 
he said aloud, “Eunice married into the 
middle classes!” 


‘*Love’s Umpire,” one of Walter 
Prichard Eaton’s best love stories, 
will appear in the October number. 


The endless round of sweeping, dusting and beat- 
ing brings lines to the face and dull- 
ness to the disposition 


ARCO WAND cleaning is done so thoroughly 
and quickly, and with so little exertion, that 
the housewife smiles at house-cleaning 


Do you smile at cleaning? 


Why not take the ‘‘bugaboo”’ out of house-cleaning and 
really make it a pleasant incident in home life? That’s 
what the ARCO WAND will do for you. 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
AKCO WAND Vacuum 
Cieaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


The drudgery 

of sweeping and dusting will stop and smiles will replace 

frowns at the thought of quick ARCO WAND cleaning. 
Put an ARCO WAND in your old 
home or new. It is a very simple 
thing to run the suction pipe up 

-m -e between a wall about cen- 

VACUUM CLEANER tral in the home with a lid 
opening at each floor. 

The ARCO WAND machine is attached in the basement or side room. 

By turning on the switch all dust, grit, dirt, crumbs, lint, threads, 

insects, eggs, etc., are suctioned into the large sealed dust bucket of 

the machine. No noise—no labor—no attention. 

Ask your dealer about this $150 machine 

For a home of average size we recommend our No. 341, price $150. 

Guaranteed. Other sizes and prices for all kinds of buildings. Uses 

about a penny’s worth of current a day and turns on like a light. The 

ARCO WAND has had wonderful success for the past four years in 

houses, apartments, theatres, clubs, schools, hotels, hospitals, factories, 

etc. 

Our 32-page book, full of illustrations and valuable information, will be 

sent (free). Write for it today. Puts you under no obligation to buy. 

Branches in all large cities. 

oitti AMERICAN RADIATORÇOMPANY s. 2555 ave. 

Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


The Economical 


KibbriE-KoopP 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY PEN and BASSINET 
> D of a 


Our new book, “The Law Trained Man," has a vital 
message for every ambitious man. It covers many sub- 
jects and tells of numerous inter- 
esting cases where success has been 
gained through a knowledge of law, 
It tells how a law 
training will help you 
forge ahead in busi- 
newms—in politics and 
in the legal profession. 


“The Law 


Send 


letter or post 


Send for your 
copy now—today 


and 
Dea 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
ler's name appreciated 


A new crib 


T— = — = 


17 Grades S AUTE. EM TT 
16, 18, 24-inch || You Can Protect Yourself Against Substitution in material and 
30 Colors 


stain that is induced by high prices if you insist upon having 


'"CREO-DIPT Aa 
SHINGLES 
You can not afford to buy inferior covering for roofs and side 
power walls, especially since "CREO-DIPT" Stained Shingles cost 
SEU less than staining on the job. Save laying expense—save 


YN painting repairs. 
à eas Write for Book of Homes and Sample Colors on Wood. Ask 
, about that “Thatched Effect.” 


| STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1062 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West 


Trade-mark on 
each bundle is 
your safeguard 
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‘ The Fruits of the 
XE Rubber Tree 


[RUBBER TREES first gave shade and a harborage to 
the birds of the forest. That was all they gave for 
many ages. Then a beetle bored into the bark and a 
liquid oozed out which barbaric man discovered could 
be dried into crude balls to play with. Then civilized 
man found how these balls could be transformed into 
things to serve all mankind. 


The birth of the rubber tree is lost in the shadowy 
past. The birth of the rubber industry is comparatively 
recent. Seventy-four years ago the first factory was 

d à licensed to make rubber goods. This pioneer plant— 
uu the great-great-grandfather of the entire rubber industry 
of the world—is now an important unit of the United 
States Rubber Company. 


Pictured here are thirty-four of the forty-seven great 
factories owned by the United States Rubber Company, 
the world's largest producer of rubber goods, including 
Footwear, Clothing, Automobile and Bicycle 
Tires, Druggists' Sundries, Insulated Wire, Soles 
and Heels, Belting, Hose, Packing, Mechanical 
and Moulded Rubber Goods of all kinds. 


l 
| 
| 

| 


l 


x 
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If all of these factories were grouped in one locality, 
if the army of workers and their families were housed 
around the mammoth plant so formed, there would 
arise a mighty city—larger than Rochester, larger than 
Louisville, St. Paul or Denver. 


It is only by such an imaginative comparison that 
one can sense the tremendous size and activities of this 
giant organization, which manufactures and distributes 
throughout the world every article into which rubber 
is made. 


That the United States Rubber Company is the leader 
in this great field is a distinction won simply by merit. 
It has responded most satisfactorily to the rubber 
requirements of the people. It has, through persistent 
and exhaustive research, been constantly active in finding 
new ways to turn rubber to the benefit of mankind. It 
has consistently maintained the quality of its products 
under all conditions. It has been enabled through its 
size, through the variety and quantity balance of its 
output, and through the age and organized experience 
of its associated companies to combine, in all its prod- 
ucts, quality and economy in the maximum. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
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diamond tests—fire— 
mn ED CAESAR 


Dept. 1 , 32 N. Mich 


$$$ 
SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE '' 


This Twenty Year Guaranty 
Bond is a new and important 
addition to Barrett Service. 


It will hereafter be given on all 
Barrett Specification Roofs of fifty 
squares or more in all towns in the 
United States and Canada of 25,000 
population and over, and in smaller 
places where our inspection service is 
available. 


All you have to do to secure the Guaranty 
Bond is to give the roofing contractor a copy 


Barrett Service 


of The Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, and tell him to 
figure on that basis. The specification of that date includes the 20 year 


Surety Bond provision. 


Our only requirements are, that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us and the specification of the date 
mentioned shall be strictly followed. 
We know from the experience of over 
fifty years that such a roof will last 
twenty years and more without repairs 
of any kind. 


workmanship and see that the roof is 
laid 80 as to give maximum service. 
From the buyer's standpoint this ar- 
rangement is ideal. Under the plan 
he is assured of having an inspector 
on his roof whose only interest is to 
make it as good as possible. 


The principal architects, engineers 


and roofing contractors throughout 


The Surety Bond will be issued by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and will be 
furnished by us without charge. 


the country are familiar with the plan 
and are co-operating with us. 


If you wish any further information 


regarding the guaranty, write our 


Our inspector will pass upon the 
quality and quantity of materials and 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Boston 
Detroit 


nearest office and the matter will have 
prompt attention. 


Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


Tax Paterson MFG. Co., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver 8t. John, N. B. 


Wish a 


Wee 


The War bascreated sre PETE for those who know 
SPANISH, FRENCH.GERMAN or ITALIAN. Now le the time 
to better your position or inorease your business. Learn quick- 

ly wally. at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Roeenthal's Practical Linguistry 
Yow listen to the livieg volos of a native professor pro- 
the over and over, watt you 

det, oft h 

THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

916 Putasm Bldg. 9 W. 4&th St. N. Y. 


Montreal 
Halifax, N.8. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you ean do with it. Eius- 
ern 


/ of Mastrating 
The Landon School 2! i2sstrstine 4 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 


POMP 


Toronto 
Sydney, N.S. 


EIA 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 


THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


The Winning Hand 


(Continued from page 23) 
and the other Aladdin-like fancies. The 


mine would remain a prospect, a pit of 
grinding, endless toil. Grim, hateful, death- 
stern and savage, the wilderness plucked 
him back to her bosom again. Still lay the 
trail ahead—years long and brute hard. 

“Here you, come on,” he said. 

Amid curses and groans in pigeon Eng- 
lish he lifted the cripple to his Pack, pulled 
the queue over his shoulder and tied it 
through his belt. He kicked into his snow- 
shoes, and the black, storm-laden nighr 
swallowed them. 

Greenbaum turned resolutely toward 
the summit. Hard experience had taught 
him every inch of its length. Even in 
good snowshoeing, with light packs, the 
strongest of the mountaineers counted 
that climb a difficult one. In the midst of 
a wild storm, tired by a day’s travel, with 
a man to carry on one’s back, the task 
was impossible. 


"THE snow fell steadily, silently. Not a 
breath of air stirred in all that land of 
black and white. Through the soundless 
forest the crystal coverlet sifted with in- 
credible swiftness. It heaped its folds 
around the snowshoer, it snatched at his 
struggling feet. Half way to his knees he 
sank. Moans and broken English curses 
rang in his ears. The hours dragged. Still 
harder fell the snow. Now and then 
Greenbaum slipped from his burden to 
rest, but he always took it up again and 
pressed on. 

Still harder fell the snow. A white, 
noiseless, straightjacket it was, that slowl 
forged unbreakable bonds about him. Si- 
lent, ghostly silent, was the trail. Nota 
whisper of wind. Through the black, as 
inky as the pit itself, the snow weltered 
down in solid sheets, soft, so soft, but 
strong, so strong! It sprang from the 
empty night like the smoke genii from the 
fisherman’s jar, and like the genii it 
blotted out the very air. 

Almost to his knees he sank now. The 
Chinaman had long ceased his babble. 
Still dragged the endless hours. The sum- 
mit was yet far ahead. Harder fell the 
snow. 

Greenbaum struggled on. 

He was drawing near the timber line. 

A mere summer flurry seemed the storm 
in comparison to the deluge that now 
broke loose. The flood gates of heaven 
swung wide, and through the dead void 
shot solid avalanches of snow. The 
straightjacket ever bound him tighter. 
The air was thick with the frigid fleece, a 
suffocating mass that shackled his mighty 
limbs. It welled and flowed from the 
bowl above in dense throbs. Above his 
knees he sank now. Still harder fell the 
snow. : 
By seconds the tide rose. It leaped 
from the ground and plucked at his throat 
with soft white fingers. It enfolded him 
with the clasp unbreakable. He strangled 
in a morass more horrible than quicksands 
and jungles. Still harder fell che snow. 

Timber line! A shrieking wind hissed 
out of the sky. As a curtain rolls up, the 
snow ceased. It was piercing, killing cold. 
It stabbed to the marrow's core. The 
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The Pierce-Arrow body surrounds and conceals the vitals of the 
Pierce-Arrow Car—the engine, transmission, clutch and all that 
comparatively ugly but necessary machinery that makes the car 
the efficient medium that it is. 


By the sound progress of art resting securely upon utility, all 
the great things of the world have been produced. In this spirit 
the creation of every part—always creation, never imitation— 
finding the car’s own reason for development within itself—has 


produced the Pierce-Arrow Car—a machine of such great utility 
to its owners, and of such aesthetic beauty in itself, that it is the 
leader of the automonde, the creator of motor fashions, the ideal. 


and the model for the visual expression of the motor car of today. 


THE PIERCE * ARROW MOTOR CAR CO > BUFFALO N Y 


PIERCE 
ARROW 
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SAXON “SIX” 


HOSE who have ridden in the 
best of the high priced motor cars 
will find marked similarity in the 


performance of Saxon "Six." Idling 
as low as a mile and a half an 
hour or racing at fifty the flow of 
power is smooth and vibrationless. 


The motor has been refined until it wrings the last inch of mileage 
` from each drop of gasoline. Twenty-three and one-half miles per 
gallon is its average. In this car you will find more roominess 
than is common to cars of equal wheelbase—112 inches. The 
seats are wide and restful. There's more than usual leg length. 
All five passengers have ample space. Comfortable upholstery 
and long, resilient vanadium steel cantilever springs contribute 
further to the luxury and comfort of riding in Saxon "Six" See 
your nearest Saxon dealer. Saxon ''Six"— $815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


(505) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 


TOP MATERIAL 
Single texture. Light and strong. Sheds 
water like a duck's back. Guaranteed one 


year against leaking, but built to last the live 
of the car. Any top maker can supply it. 


—— EIL 


don't let them go on squeaking. If you do, chances are they'll break 


There are two ways of stopping the squeak. The old hard and dirty way is 
to loosen the clips, spread the springs and insert a paste of graphite and oil. .—— 
The new, clean and easy way is to buy a Handy Oil Can full of 3-in-One Oil (25c 
at all stores), and once a week simply squirt the oil along the edges of the leaves and 
on the ends of the spring. 3-in-One goes right into the heart of the spring, stops the 
squeak and lubricates the leaves, because it is the most penetrating oil in the world 


" FREE AUTO CIRCULAR and generous sample of 3-in-One. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42EYS. Broadway, New York 
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frosty fingers searched out to snuff the 
feeble flame of life that barely smoldered 
in the snowshoer's heart. They con- 
gealed the sweat-drenched clothes to a 
suit of icy armor. They stiffened his mus- 
cles, deadened his will and bludgeoned 
back the last flicker of the lamp's wick. 
Ahead reared the guarding horns of the 
pass. Grim and silent they cut clean 
white against the blank blue sky. The 
man fought on. He staggered and reeled 
toward the summit, while the light of the 
dying moon above cast weird shadows on 
the carpet about him. Up and on he bat- 
tled, but the only spectators were the piti- 
less peaks that ruled that Snow Sahara! 


"THE sunrise was streaming clear as 
Chapman started a fire in the villain- 
ous iron stove which spouted smoke and 


| fire at every joint and crack, and had thus 


given the Smoke House its name. A cu- 
rious fumbling sounded in the tunnel that 
burrowed like a rabbit hole from the roof- 
high snow world outside. Chapman lis- 
tened and then swung in the door. Two 
figures lurched forward and fell soddenly 
on the floor. One was a huge, hulky man 


| with snowshoes, and the other a grotesque 


spider-like dwarf in flapping blue cotton 
garments, and he clutched and plucked at 
the big man's back like an evil spirit 
riding him. 

He carried Greenbaum in. Higher 
mounted the morning sun, but the mail 


| had not left. Chapman brought a cup of 


coffee to the man in the bunk. 

“Feeling better, Mose?” he asked. 

“Sure thing. I'm all right." 

“Where did you pack that Chink from?” 

“Dynamite Dick's." 

“Dynamite Dick’s! 
Merciful heaven! 

“I thought you weren't strong on 
Chinks," continued the mail carrier. 
“This one looks like Red Grogan’s ‘One 
Lung, but maybe he is some long-lost 
friend of your youth, hey?" 

“No friend of mine, Frank, damn him! 
But how is he?" 

“How is he, how is he? Frozen harder 
than the hammers of hell! Had to pry 
him off your back! Been dead hours!" 


THs was the last trick played in the 
game which started so long before. But 
when the game is over and the cards are 
flung down, we may stop to read the faces 
of the players. 

It was dark in the snow-buried cabin. 
Chapman struck a match and peered 
into Greenbaum’s face. Every homel 
Jew feature was shining with a light euch 
as might have lit the Warrior David’s. 
Was it at the suffering and death of an 
enemy? Or at the conquest of the im- 
ossible? Or—had some long dormant 
but still glowing coal of forgiveness sud- 
denly burst into flame in that Jew's unre- 
lenting heart? Chapman may know, but 
he only says: “No, sir! That Chink 
never ran it over Greenbaum, not for a 
minute! I’m here to say that the man 
who can hang it onto Greenbaum hasn’t 


In that storm! 


| hit Idaho yet!” 


THE October Jack Lait story is en- 
titled ‘‘Saturday at Six." It is about 
a girl's infatuation with the dance 
craze. 
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Let the Multigraph 
Bid on Your Printing 


On the bare chance that you can 
save a tidy sum of money in your own 
business, will you do this one thing? 


Dig out samples of the last half 
dozen or so of printing jobs you have 
ordered—forms, circulars, price lists, 
folders or whatever they may have 
been—in one or more colors. 


Send them along to us specifying 
the quantities ordered. 


We will then tell you candidly just 
which ones might have been printed 
on a Multigraph in your own place 
of business and just what they 
would have cost. 


The **bid" will be itemized so that 
you can prove its accuracy to your 
own satisfaction. 


It doesn’t matter much what kind 
of business you are in nor how large 
or small it may be—if you use print- 
ing to any material extent the Mul- 
tigraph can probably save you money. 

In these days of high printing cost such a 
saving is important. In the average business 
the Multigraph will pay for itself in the time 
and money itsaves. Mail the coupon and give 
us a chance to show you how the Multigraph 
fits your business. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


“You can’t buy a Multigraph 
unless you need it." 


ee ee TT TT RTT TT 


Multigraph, 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland. 


Multigraph Senior — Electrically _ Prove to me, If you can, that the Multigraph can save 
driven and completely equipped for n time and money in my business. 
high-grade printing with printers’ i ' TAN 
ink, type or electrotypes or for pro- f 
ducing typewritten letters in quan- TE AS ses Official Position 
tities. Prices $655 to $715. Easy l : Pirm 
Payments. Hand driven models, Èy. > 
$200 up. P R Street Address 

SET Tomi csetera B. 
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^ . p —— | If he went out to play a friendly round 
i W. ere 1IVe — = | and try out some practice shots, the 

| presence of a gallery made this work im- | 
| possible. If he tried out practice shots | 
and missed one or two, he could hear the 
; remarks that were being made, or at least 
| he could feel them. All this began to get 
on his nerves. Golf was no longer merely 
asport! He had two reputations to sup- 
port—the titles of amateur and ex-open 
champion. Under this constant pressure 
Ouimet’s play for 1915 began to fall away. 
In the Open championship at Baltusrol 
he was far below his normal form. He 
was unable to get going at all, for the 
strain upon his nerves had brought him 
staleness to a marked degree. 

Ouimet made a hard effort to recover 
his normal nervous status for the Amateur | 
championship played at Detroit; but, as at 
Baltusrol, he was well below his average 
standard play, and was soon put out of the 
running. He simply couldn't get going. 
The nerve strain of trying to play con- 
tinually up to a gallery was more than 
even his de temperament could stand. 
This accounts largely for Ouimet's poor 
showing last season, the poorest showing 
he has made since 1912. After he was ! 
beaten at Detroit an expression of intense 
relief came across his face; as he said soon 
afterward, “Well, at last I can play golf 
for the fun of the thing!" 


IE THERE is one man in golf who should 
be safe from the nerve-wrecking strain 
it is Walter J. Travis, the veteran who has 
played in more tournaments than any 
other living American. 

Travis has schooled himself through 
many years to meet all tests; even playing 
ina Sende match i perpen always 
upon the proper playing of every shot. 
He has won the British Amateur cham- 
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regetat 


And COW Tha #2 Ve : 3 ponitnr the hardest test of the game. He 

Western Union = B neos died ie 
- : , ~ $ mune from any smashing strain. But the | 

will wire Lowney’. _ | campaign of 1915 proved that he was not. 
Small cost |. It all happened in the Metropolitan 


championship, scheduled for the Apa- 
wamis course. Mr. Travis had decided to 
make this tournament his last champion- 
ship appearance. He was keener to win at 
his last appearance than almost any other 
tournament of his career. In turn, he 
beat both Kirkby and myself, and in the 
final round was drawn against John G. 
Anderson. That day Anderson was badly 
below normal play, and ordinarily the 


Li — | Old Man would have won in a romp. But 

O ( 4 } / ) E: S | | here are two instances that show how the 
^ | heavy strain had affected his play: At 

— | the eighth hole in the afternoon M avis 


had an eighteen-inch putt. He promptly 1 
lifted his head, and missed. All square at 


| | the sixteenth hole he had another eighteen- 
‘@) ( O c eC S _ | inch putt. Again he looked up, and missed. 
~ | Those who know how seldom the veteran 


S: ever looks up, or ever misses any variety 
65€ 80¢ and $199 a pound ^. | of short putt, can understand just how 

| | | badly off his nervous system must have 
| | been. The second miss was so ludicrous $ 
that Travis himself broke into a hearty y 
laugh, and this helped lessen the high ten- 
sion; for right after that he settled down, 
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played the next two holes one under par, 
and won them both. But at the end of 
this match he was completely fagged out, 
both physically and mentally. 

This strain upon the nerves in golf 
doesn’t apply exclusively to star players 
or to championships. You can take the 
average invitation tournament, and in 
that tournament take the average player 
who doesn’t expect to make any better 
than the third flight. Yet as he walks up 
to the first tee, it is plain to be seen that 
his entire nervous system is in a jangle, 
and in a big majority of cases he is fairly 
sure to miss that first wallop. 

And yet at times these nerve upsets 
work in queer ways. At the Amateur 
championship held in Detroit the first 
eighteen-hole qualifying round was under 
way. Now, anyone who ever took part ina 
championship knows the great strain of 
these first medal play rounds. In this 
tournament there was one young golfer 
who was more than ordinarily nervous. 
He got away badly, and then began going 
worse. He was finally out in forty-eight. 
Now it was generally understood that it 
would take eighty-five to qualify. So this 
left him only a thirty-seven to finish in. 
This was possible, but not probable. It 
was a one thousand to one shot when he 
took a seven on the tenth hole, an easy 
par four. For then he had only thirty 
strokes left for eight holes, which meant 
that he must finish under two fours. Sud- 
denly he began to beat par on hole after 


hole. Although still nervous and unstrung | 


one miraculous shot followed another. 
Vardon couldn’t have made a greater fin- 
ish, and yet all the time this young golf- 
er’s nervous system was simply torn in 
two. He got his eighty-five and qualified; 
but at the finish his hand was trembling so 
that he was not able to sign his card and 
had to wait several minutes before he 
could get control of himself. 


NE summer McDermott, the Ameri- 
can champion at that time, made an 
English invasion. He was expected to do 
well, as he was then playing wonderful golf 
over here, and in addition had rare confi- 
dence and the proper nerve. In his practice 
rounds he was well under eighty, ranging 
between seventy-two and seventy-six. 
Then came the first day's test. Evidently 
the same nervous smash which hit me 
struck McDermott, for his game went 
completely to pieces, and he returned 
something like a ninety-five or ninety-six. 
It did not seem possible that as grand a 
player S er» McDermott could go above 
ninety. Eighty-five would have been far 
off his game, but ninety-five or above 
seemed to be beyond all reason. Only, in 
golf there is nothing beyond all reason, 
once a player begins to slip in a hard 
match and his control upon his nervous 
system is torn loose by some unseen force. 
here have been times when I have played 
very good golf when I was unusually nerv- 
ous, because it so happened that on those 
days I had a grip upon myself. But there 
are other times when this grip suddenly 
gets away, and when a man collapses ut- 
terly and his game breaks into fragments. 
When this comes, there doesn’t seem to be 
anything that can save a man. If it were 
a game of swift action the coursing of his 
blood, or the rush of things, might wear 
away the nervous blockade. But in a 
game like golf, where every shot requires 
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improve the flavor of other 
foods, and the superior qual- 
ity of Heinz Vinegars for 
use with salads and cooked 
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for the superior flavors and 
appetizing qualities of Heinz 
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These Vinegar$ are now 
placed on sale in sealed pack- 
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Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” 
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If You Did This From 
Early Morning Until Sundown 
—if the life you lived was the healthful active 
life Nature intended—you wouldn’t suffer from 
constipation. 


But that sort of life is impossible for most of us. 
We hurry, worry, over-eat and under-exercise. 


The results— constipation, periodie or chronic—and 
the use of laxatives which aggravate and confirm 
the constipation habit, 

NUJOL is a safe and effective means of relieving 
constipation, and so getting rid of the headaches, 
nervousness, and depression which constipation 
causes, It is not a laxative but acts in effect as a 
simple internal lubricant, softening the contents of 
the intestines and facilitating normal bowel move- 
ments, 
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not nervous energy but repressed nerves, 
once the slipping process begins it is al- 
most certain to lead to disaster. 

In training for a championship, it is my 
belief that, while a golfer may play con- 
siderable golf some time before the main 
| tournament comes, he should ease up in 
| his play at least several days before the 
big test. 

ardon, Braid, and Taylor rarely pick 
up a club through the two days previous 
to a championship. Last summer I played 
very little, less than I had ever played be- 
fore through the spring, and won the 
Open. John Anderson went to a summer 
camp late in June, and did not touch a 
club until a few days before the Amateur. 
Robert Gardner played very little golf 
through the summer, entering but one 
small tournament. Yet Gardner and An- 
derson fought out the finals—not only be- 
cause they played good golf but because 
they were not over-golfed, and had sufh- 
cient reserve to absorb the strain of each 
day's play. It is as important to try to 
adjust one's nervous system before a big 
tournament as anything else. And the 
main thing to watch is staleness. To be 


over-golfed means a nerve explosion of 
dire consequences. 


‘*FORTUNES Made in Popular Songs,” 
by E. M. Wickes, in the October num- 
ber, illustrated with pictures of the 
people who sung into popularity such 
songs as “I Did Not Raise My Boy 
to be a Soldier," ‘‘America, I Love 
You," “I Sent My Wife to the Thou- 
sand Isles,” etc. 
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* Aw, shut up!" Swatty said, because it 
was Swatty that had touched me. ‘‘Shut 
up and don't be a baby! I’ve got to go up 
there and you've got to go up with me." 

Å“ Why?’ 

“ Because I don’t want to go up there 
alone,” he said. “That’s why, if you 
want to know.” 

“What do you want to go up for, any- 
way?” 

“Well, you won’t go up alone, will you? 
And Bony won’t go up alone, will he? 
Somebody’s got to go up and see if there’s 
anything up there we can pry our way out 
with. Come on! That ain’t nothin’ but 
Eus wind, or maybe an owl, or something 
else. 

So I had to go. I made Swatty go first, 
and he went up the attic stairs real slow, 
and I didn't crowd him any, you bet! At 
the top of the stairs he stopped short. So 
I stopped short. 

“W at’s the matter?” I whispered. 
Swatty stood still. 

“There’s something up here, or some- 
pou -somettig alive,” he whispered 
back in terror. 

And there was! Between the moans I 
could hear it breathe, a long breath, like 
" Ah—h!" So the next thing I knew I 
was down two flights of stairs at the front 
door, trying to scratch my way through 
the porch roof with my finger nails, and 
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Bony was hanging onto my legs, and we 
were both scared stiff. “I guess it wasn’t 
so long after we heard something breathe 


in the attic, about a second after, maybe. ÁN > s 
So then I couldn't scratch my way out. ) 0) al 


Grope 


So I began to yell: “Swatty! Oh, Swatty! 
Come here; why don't you come here? 
Oh, Swatty, come!" And Bony yelled too. 
We both did. I guess we both cried, we 
were so scared and frightened and afraid. 
Shut in a haunted house like that and 
something moaning and breathing in the 
attic! Anybody would be scared. Any- 
‘body but Swatty. 


|^. for 
Afterward, the next time we got together Succes el 
after Bony's ankle was well and after the 


manager of the Poor Farm had given us f À E 

each a watch and chain for what we did, Ind olded 
Swatty said he wasn’t scared when he heard ; Ee 

the groaner breathe, because he had heard 
his folks’ cow when it had the colic, and that 
was the way the cow groaned and breathed 
when it kadit: Anyway, when I ran away 
from him and left him alone he stood and 
listened, and then he went up the last step 
and listened again. It was black up there. 
So he said ‘“‘Who’s there?" and waited, 
and the groaning kept on. So he walked 
right over ward where the groaning kept 
coming from. He walked slowly, pushing 
one foot ahead of him and holding out 
both hands, because the floor might not 
be all there, and all at once his foot hit 
something hard and cold. He was bare- 
foot, like all of us. 


T MIGHT have been a snake. It might 

have been anything, for all Swatty knew, 
but he bent down and felt of it with his 
hand. I wouldn’t have done it for a mil- 
lion dollars, and Bony wouldn’t have done 
it for ten trillion dollars! No, sir! So at 
first Swatty thought it was an old scythe | 


Your chance to że somebody,-to hold a position of re- 
sponsibility, to have an income that will provide every 
comfort of life, is within your reach. 

Just one thing keeps you from finding it, grasping it: 
you're not prepared. Through the door of opportunity 
big jobs are waiting in every field of work. But only 
trained men will get them. Don't play blindman's buff 
with your future! Start today and train yourself to do 
some one thing better than others. 

You can get that training in spare time through the International Cor- 


respondence Schools, just as others have done for twenty-five years— just 
as more than 130,000 ambitious men and boys are doing right now. 
Choose your own career. The I. C. S. will train you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 
And you need not lose a day or a 
dollar in your present occupation. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
l Box 2258, SCRANTON, PA. 


blade some y had left there, and he was | Tear off that blindfold ! | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
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mighty glad anyway, because it wouid do Your chance is here. The time to ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 

to pry the boards off a window and let us s Electric Lighting - ADVERTISING MAN 


start is now. 'The way is to ask the Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 


out, but when he tried to pick it up it was 
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there in the attic of the Haunted House. Street 


. i hei loy- 
She went there because she was kind of | ere and thelr country. ^ 7 and No. 
crazy and thought the mother of a son we PRES 
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die in the Poor House. But she didn’t die 
in it either, because the Woman’s Relief 
Corps rented a room for her and the City 
gave her Outside Support again. 

So if it hadn’t been for us Mrs. Groogs 
would have starved to death in the 
Haunted House, and if it hadn’t been for 
her and her sword maybe we would have I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 

" $ ry from your measurements and guarantee to take them 
starved to death in it. So I guess it was | | pack it they do not satisty you. 
all right. $ s I send you 100 samples to select from 

So that time none of us got licked Isend you measurement blank with rules. I send you | Yes, you may keep 

when we got home. Swatty didn't be- the finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made this new Edison — and 


$ shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the your choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
cause his father was a G. A. R. and Mrs. || tinc esae of custom work Pay the balance at rate of only A few Gta a day. 


+ Try the new Edison in your 
Free Trial ows some betore 


Write Today 


Write for my samples, 


Groogs was a G. A. R.-ess, and I didn’t (Higher priced fabrics, too.) Fall samples now ready 


No agents. 


because my folks were glad I hadn’t been 
struck by lightning, and Bony didn’t be- 
cause his folks were moral suasion. They 
jawed him. 


name and 
and pictures of new Edison 


-K. BABSON, Edison Phonoora: 
1056 Edison Block 
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BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 


The Vision of the Blind 


“Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only stand 
and wait,” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter? 


Did the “blind poet” have a 
vision of the millions of tele- 
phone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 
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One System 


"They also serve who only. 
stand and wait." The Bell 
Telephone is your servant even 
while it “only stands and : 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 


your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an | 
army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part | 
to do and, because he does it. 


faithfully, countless messages 


speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night. 


Universal Service | 
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at special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
ru Buy now and save as much as $75. @ 
Branch stores in leading cities. 


Write for Catalog and Summer Price List, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y 
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the country. Established 1899. Your goods returned at 
our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. 
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uestions. If you do we have no time to 
q y 
listen. 


“A housemaid is very often susceptible, 


not sharing the timely pain and sudden | 


| secretiveness of relatives, and having an 


enous itch for one dollar in hand 


indi 
pai 
from the servants’ drawbridge. Maybe 
you can get into the house as a census- 
taker, and, discovering the picture, find a 
chance to poach i it. If the chance is slim, 
throw a fit, and while the charitable lady 
runs to get you a glass of water, hook the 
photo and jump out of the window. 
"Photographers are not supposed to 
sell private individuals! prints, but some 
of them are unethical; and while we re- 
gret this, we cannot make them over, and 
would accept a photograph thus treason- 
| ably given over, and will even be induced 
to credit the traitorous photographer. 
“Another excellent flank movement 
which has registered high results is to 
est that f you SoUkd taks that beau- 
tiful portrait to the office and show it to 
the city editor one look at those benign, 


| fragile features would convince him that he 


shouldn’t print the scandalous story at all. 

"Anyway—get the picture! To illus- 
trate m earnest sincerity in this incon- 
trovertible principle, may I tell you mod- 
estly of an accomplishment of my own, 
when I was but a struggling picture- 
chaser?” 


Could I? 
“FOR three days I had been trying to 
g 


et a likeness of the wife of a promi- 
manufac- 
turer who had precipitately departed for 

apan with the son of a nearby glass 

lower—the wife, not the manufacturer. 
The house was in charge of a faithful serv- 
ant, impervious to bribes, deaf to diplo- 
macy, with no feeling for artistic illustra- 
tions. The flying squadron of every pic- 
ture-chasing fleet of every picture-printing 
sheet besieged, stormed, bombarded that 
lone castle with its garrison of one old 
housekeeper. And how she stood the 
gaff! She disconnected the doorbell. She 


| locked all the doors. She took the receiver 


off the hook. She clamped the windows— 
it was an outrageous case. 

“A rival paper finally executed a simul- 
taneous front-and-rear assault. One re- 
porter threw a brick through the front 
window, bringing the female Davy Crock- 


| ett to that end, while another reporter 


chiseled a back window, broke in through 
the kitchen, got to the living-room, tore a 
life-size painting in a gold frame off the 
wall, add scooted out down an alley. | 
saw him run. He was fat. I was young 
and athletic. I caught him cross-lots, 
walloped him on the chin, tore the master- 
piece from his still conscious fingers, and, 
with eight picture-chasers chasing me and 
the picture, managed to make a street 
car and staggered, panting, with my offer- 
ing, to the very desk where now I sit, an 
executive!” 

She would have married me if I had 
spoken then. 

“You see, I got the picture. That is the 
feature of the anecdote. 


; so it is often well to attack the castle | 


The Strike at Tiverton Manor, by WALTER A. DYER 
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“ Now, having given you in a few suc- 
cinct sentences the composite, the nub, of 
the bitter experimenting of the foremost 
researchers in the alchemy of gilt-edge 
picture producing, I shall ask you to—” 

I glanced down at my schedule. 

To go to this address—" 

I wrote the street and number on a slip 
of paper and pushed it into her hungry 
hands. 

“ And get a picture of Beatrice Blaha, 
who has advertised for her lost dog.” 

“Yes, sir," said she. “But suppose she 
does not wish to give me a picture!" 


‘THE first of a series of stories by a new 
writer who has a genius for making 
friends with allsorts of odd characters 
will be in the October number. The 
new writer is Ralph Stuart. The title 
of the first story is ** Bart Brown." 


The Strike at 


Tiverton Manor 
(Continued from page 41) 


and bit his lipe. cones the colored boy, 
frankly wept. Mary burst forth and flung 
herself beside the dying dog with wild lam- 
entations, and Miss Tiverton took the 
girl's head on her silken lap and comforted 
her. Mr. Tiverton was on his knees with 
his arm about the shaking shoulders of 
John Dayton, who hid his face in his hands 
and said no word. 

Slowly the brave dog's eyes opened for 
the last time and looked about him. All 
were hushed; it was like a benediction. He 
lifted his head slightly with a pitiful little 
effort, and then fell weakly back and 
breathed no more. 


PEACE broods over Tiverton Manor. 
The breeze sighs softly in the great ma- 
ple and horse chestnuts that shade its 
stately porch. At the foot of the green 
velvety terraces the waters of the Sound 
lap musically at the gravelly beach. 

At night Mike Donohue and Gretchen 
make their hourly rounds in silent com- 
panionship, and on each tour they stop be- 
side the great entrance gate where a heels 
mound is just visible in the shadow of the 


Gives Man-Made Daylight 
for Motoring at Night 


ARNER-LENZES take the place of the ordinary glass lenses 
in your present auto-lamps. They diffuse your light in an arc 


—almost a half-circle. 


That lights up the scenery on both sides of 
your car, and ahead of you too—from 300 to 500 feet. 
the blinding glare prohibited by law. 


They avoid 
They eliminate the neces- 


Sity of dimmers that make your lamps dangerously weak. 


Lamps that now obscure your view 
on both sides leave you in utter dark- 
ness except for a glaring shaft of light 
ahead. They shut off your view like 
the blinders on a horse. 

The Warner-Lenz lights 
up the turns and corners 
before you reach them 
and while you are turning. 
No other does that. 


Safety, pleasure and 
motoring etiquette all de- 
mand the Warner-Lenz 
in your automobile lamps. 
A courtesy you owe “the 
other fellow.” Let your 
lamp reflect the light of 
a gentleman. 


But please do not think the Warner- 
Lenz is a lamp. Itis not. It is sim- 


No Dim, Weak Rays 
No Blinding Glare 
Night Driving Now 


Safe and Pleasurable 


Police and Public 
Indorse it 


It is a Lens, not a lamp 


ply a lens and is easily attached to 
any auto lamp of any size. But it com- 
bines 176 lenses in one. 

This great invention carries the per- 
sonal guarantee of Mr. 
A. P. Warner—the father 
of the auto-meter. You 
can test it in your lamps 
without risking a dollar 
— your money refunded 
if you are not delighted. 


Don't use dimmers that 
make your light ineffec- 
tive. Don’t drive with a 
blinding glare that shuts 
off your view ‘round about. 
Buy the Warner-Lenz 
and learn the comfort, 
safety and security of motoring at night 
by “man-made daylight.” 
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THE WARNER-LENZ CO., 916 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A German Shepherd Dog 
If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You, Use the Coupon 


Æt. 3 Years, 8 Months 


A NOBLE GENTLEMAN 
A BRAVE WARRIOR 
A FAITHFUL COMRADE 


Money-Back Coupon 


i THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 

i 916 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Inclosed find (check, money order or cash), for which 

please send me prepaid one pair of Warner-Lenz 

with a guarantee that if not satisfactory money wil 

be refunded upon return of the lenses within ten days. 


Prices of Warner-Lenzes 
Per Pair 


East of 
Rockies 


“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends" 


West of 
Rocki es 


$3.75 | 


Diameter 
in inches 


5 to 9, inclusive $3.50 
9% to 10, inclusive 4.00 4.25 | Name 

10% to 12, inclusive 5.00 5.25 

l [6 SEHR NDA AER NR SES AET 

Please Read These Directions Carefully 

To make sure of getting exact size, take out 
the glass from one of your lamps, lay it on 
a piece of paper and mark around it with a 
pencil. Then attach paper to this coupon. l Address 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE you might like to have some 
of your friends see the magazine. A specimen 
copy will be sent to any address on application 
by postal card or letter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City | 


Name and model of car. ....................- 


Dealer's name. ...... ...... ......... 


The American Magazine 


HE theatre is worse than a bore if your feet hurt. 


The brilliance of the 


stage only emphasizes the gloom you feel. Let Blue-jay help you to enjoy 


the next show. These wonderful little plasters cost 
plied in a minute and positively end corns. 91 per cent 


but a trifle, are ap- 
of all cases yield to 


first treatment—the stubborn 9 per cent give way to the second or third. Don’t 
try to cure your corns with a knife or razor. That is dangerous and only tem- 
porary at best. But you can positively get rid of your corns by using the safe, 


simple, efficient Blue-jay Corn Plasters. 


15 cents and 25 cents BAUER ® BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 
ters 


To be able to hold “‘its 
place in the sun," is the supreme 
test of an asphalt roof. 


It is the sun that plays havoc with the roof. If a roof can resist 
the drying out process of the sun beating down on it day after 
day, the rain or snow will not affect it. 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


takes "its place in the sun" and holds it longer than any other similar 
roofing, because it is made of the very best quality roofing felt, 
thoroughly saturated with the General's own blend of soft asphalts, 
and coa with & blend of harder asphalts which keeps the inner 
saturation soft and prevents the drying out process so destructive to 
the ordinary roofing. 


CERTAIN-TEED is 
guaranteed for 5, 10 or 
15 years, according to 
ply (1, 2 or 3). Experi- 
ence has proven that it 
outlasts its guarantee. 


CERTAIN-TEED is 
made in rolls, also in 
slate covered shingles. 
There is a type of 
CERTAIN-TE for 
every kind of building. 


CERTAIN-TEED is 
sold by responsible 


dealers all over the 
world at reasonable 
rices. Investigate it 


fore you decide on 
any type of roof. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofings and Building Papers 


St. Louis Boston 


Philadelphia 
New Orleans 


New York City 
Cincinnati 


Detroit San Francisco 


Chicago 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Los Angeles 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle Indianapolis Atlanta Richmond Houston Duluth London Sydney 


The Salary 
of Actors —W hen 
They Get It 


(Continued from page 32) 


“Why didn’t you go into the movies?” 
asked a friend as they met on his favorite 
corner. 

“Not enough in it,” replied the come- 
dian. “It’s got so now that they pay an 
actor by the floor—$1.50 a floor. To 
make a good day’s wages an actor must 
fall from the top of the Woolworth 
Building.” 


WELL-KNOWN comedian, after hav- 

ing established his salary at four hun- 
dred dollars a week, was forced to indulge in 
what threatened to be a lengthy vacation. 
For along time he “ rested,” until his favor- 
ite expression of irony became, “I’ve got 
one more benefit performance to play, 
and then my season ends." 

Last winter, following the usual fall of 
idleness, he was approached by George M. 
Cohan relative to a certain engagement. 

“T could use you in my cast,” said Co- 
han, “but your salary is too high." 

“Well,” replied the actor, “my salary for 
a good many years has been four hundred 
dollars a week. The only trouble is it 
hasn't been working. About one-fifty 
would tempt me now." 

Cohan engaged him on that basis. When 
the comedian opened his first salary en- 
velope he was surprised to find two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in it. Cohan had 
voluntarily increased the stipend. 

Another excellent actor who has set his 
salary at $250 a week, and is well worth it, 
has not averaged two months a year in the 
drama for a long period, and has finally 
gone into another business. One eminent 
and popular comedian who commands ten 
per cent of the gross receipts, with a guar- 
antee of $1,000 a week, was without em- 
ployment this season until the spring. 

The unsteadiness of the actor’s income 
cannot better be demonstrated than by 
his case. When a layman thinks of a wage 
of $1,000 a week, he computes the annual 
income at $52,000. Unfortunately for this 
actor, his income came to a full stop in 1915 
and was not resumed for eleven months. 
In other words, his gross revenue for twelve 
months was about $4,000, in addition to 
such remuneration as he received during a 
brief engagement in moving pictures. 

One very competent actor has been idle 
all Seaan bees ise of the lack of a suitable 
play. Another has been inactive the greater 
part of two years for the same reason. 
A third has scarcely been employed at all 
since a starring engagement eight or ten 
years ago. His salary is at least four hun- 
dred dollars a week, and he is worth it. 
But because of a combination of peculiar 
circumstances quite possible in the theat- 
rical game, the sort of parts for which he 
is so eminently suited have not come his 


way. 

The actor’s reputed salary is a snare 
and a delusion, and a false god not to 
be worshiped, in that it is intermittent, 
fleeting, evanescent. It is a will-o’-the- 
wisp, now here, now there, but never en- 
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The Salary of Actors—When They Get It, by RENNoLD Worr 


during. Any experienced actor would 
with profound gratification agree to de- 
vote his life to stage work if guaranteed 
thirty weeks of employment. One of the 
jokes perpetrated at the expense of slack- 
ers at the beginning of the wat was, “The 
English actors at the Lambs’ Club in con- 
ference yesterday agreed to notify their 
Government that they would enlist in the 
army, but only on condition that they 
should be guaranteed thirty weeks.” 

That period is considered a standard 
theatrical season. Rarely an organization 
remains active forty weeks, and in the 
summer months there is never employ- 
ment for playerfolk except in local stock 
companies, where the labor is arduous and 
the remuneration meager. Consequently, 
the player who actually receives $100 a 
week when he is employed is fortunate if 
his yearly wage aggregates $2,500. 

In theatrical productions an actor must 
rehearse for from three to eight weeks. 
He is paid nothing during that interval, 
but he must maintain himself and meet 
the petty items incident to daily and 
nightly attendance at the theater. Then 
there are the dreaded half-salary weeks 
to be considered in computing a player's 
net income—Holy Week and the week be- 
fore Christmas. Theatrical organizations 
either “rest” at those periods, or suffer a 
reduction of fifty per cent. 

Even in the most equitable contracts 
the salary clause is not inviolable. When, 
under stress of scant patronage or the 
ominous approach of hot weather, a man- 
ager begins to feel a lack of confidence in 
his enterprise, it is not unusual for him to 
propose a continuation of the engagement 
on the more economical basis of twenty- 
five or fifty per cent reduction of salary. 
The minor players reluctantly accept this 
wholly inequitable arrangement for fear 
of an abrupt closing. 


T A GENEROUS estimate one play in 

five produced actually succeeds. The 
failures frequently are condemned on the 
first Saturday night of the New York en- 
gagement, and hurriedly removed to that 
mausoleum of blighted theatrical hopes, 
Cain's storehouse. More and more, theat- 
rical managers, before running the risk of 
a costly metropolitan premiere, hastily 
throw together a production of picked-up 
scenery, and test the merits of a new play 
in an outlying city at a minimum invest- 
ment. These trials usually are held in the 
spring. 

For these spring engagements of a few 

erformances only, an actor rehearses at 
[east three weeks, always with the hope 
that the play will prove meritorious and 
he will be assigned a part in the regular 
fall production. Eventually the play is 
produced for a week in Atlantic City. If 
it shows signs of strength, the company is 
disbanded, the players receive one week’s 
' salary, and wait until September for their 
next remuneration. 

In computing an actor’s income one 
must remember, also, that the only ex- 
pense met by the management is that of 
railroad fare. The actor on tour pays for 
his sleeping car accommodations. Also, it 
is the general custom to require the player 
to purchase at his own expense all modern 
wardrobe. This burden falls particularly 
hard upon women in plays of contempo- 
rary life. In each act a different gown 
must be worn, and the costuming of a part 


BAKE your 


BEECH-NUT 
BACON 


For 10c we will send you a 
special Beech-Nut baking rack. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N, Y. 
Makers of 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nat Oscar's Sauce 
Beech-Nut Mustard 
Cherry Preserve 
Beech-Nat Strawberry, Red Raspberry, 
Peach and Damson Plum Jams 
Grape, Red Currant 
and Crabapple Jellies 
Beech-Nut Orange and 
Grapefroit Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Confections, Chewing Gum, 
Mints, Cloves and Wintergreens 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Coal Bills Cut '4 to 25—Guaranteed with the Underfeed 


With one of the sever- 
est winters experienced in 
this section, | kept our 
house 72 to 75 degrees 
throughout the season com- 
mencing October 10, and 
my coal bill will not exceed 
$40 heating twelve rooms 
—house exposed on all 
sides. This being the fourth 
season what better recom- 
mendation would one 
want? 

Yours for the UNDERFEED. 

(Signed) Henry Bearet 
446 E. Dewald St, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Explains the scientific 
UNDERFEED principle. 
Pictures and fully describes 
it all. Send the coupon for 
it now whether you heat 
with warm air, hot water, 
steam or vapor. It will save 
you many a coal dollar— 
GUARANTEED with the 
UNDERFEED. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
73 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


If you are going to burn coal this winter, by all 
meansread carefully the letter shown totheleft. Then 
get ae oar fact: you can have your coal bills cut 34 
to 2;$—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED. 


On top of that pet saving, we further guarantee 
that your house will be kept warm and cozy all winter 
long—that you will have an easier time 'tending fur- 
nace—and that you will have more healthful heat. 


The UNDERFEED saves you money by keepi 
it in your pocket. Burns the cheaper grades of A | 
as effectively as others burn the costlier grades. 


Every atom of heat is utilized. Coal is fed from 
below. The hot clean fire on top is always against the 
effective radiating surfaces. Fire is never smothered 

peo coal ‘‘dumped” on—never 
chilled by the opening of top-feed doors. 


And a boy can run it. No stooping. 
No hard work. Ashes fine, clean and 
white, and need emptying at the most 
but twice a week. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
73 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


| Tell me bow to cut my coal bilis from 1 to 
% with a Williamson Ui A 


l My Heating Contractor's Name $8... 
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A new KODAK 


in a new size 


The 2€ Autographic Jr. 


Just as surely as the 3A (post card 
size) picture displaced the 4 x 5, this 
2C, for pictures 2% x 4% inches, will 
displace the 344 x 4X. The elong- 
ated shape, used horizontally is better 
for landscapes—it doesn't waste film 
on sky and foreground. It is better 
for portraits when used vertically for 
it gives the high, narrow picture. It 
gives more picture for the area than is 
usually possible in a square — and 
the shape of the picture is far more 
pleasing. 

And this elongated shape in the picture 
makes possible a slim, thin, easily pocketed 
camera. The 2C Autographic Kodak Junior 
has a capacity of ten exposures without reload- 
ing, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter 
with cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 
1/50 and 1/100 of a second and of course the 
usual *'bulb" and time actions. The camera 
has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod sock- 
ets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine 
grain leather, is well made and beautifully 


finished. It is furnished with a choice of lens 
equipment as listed below. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus 
achromatic lens, - - - - = $12.00 

Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, - - 1400 

Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, £.7.7, 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO,, Rochester, N. Y. 


Public Speaking 
Taught at Home 


Write now for specialoffer. We train 
ou, in spare time by mail. 
e a powerful, convincing 
speaker. Overcome ‘‘stage 
fright''—enlarge your vocab- 
ulary —train your memory—gain 
self-confidence — become more pop- 
ular, Learn to use your voice effec- 
tivcly—to enunciate your words—how 
and when to use gestures — what style 
of speech to use on different occasions, etc. 

Special discount offer open 
Special Offer—Write Now to. a limited Bumbar of new 
ttzdeste. So write for particulars now while this offer lasts. 
o obligation or expense to you. 


s American Correspondence School of e 
Public Speaking Dept. fose mannetan Biase” Ciest I. 


The American Magazine 


| in a strikingly modish way is almost as 
important as the ability to act. 

Recently C. Haddon Chambers’s play, 
“The Idler,” was revived under the title 
of “The Great Pursuit,” with a conspicu- 
ously distinguished cast. A young actress 
who had struggled several years for a 
Broadway hearing was engaged for one of 
the róles at a salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. ‘I his was more than 
double any salary she had earned previ- 
ously, and she was jubilant. She foresaw 
success, comfort, riches. It was incum- 
bent upon her to furnish her costumes, her 
various scenes requiring a morning, an 
afternoon, and an evening gown. 

Eager to appear to the best advantage 
in so distinguished a company, she or- 
dered her outfit of a Fifth Avenue modiste, 
paying therefor $500. The exigencies of 


pensable, and she engaged one experi- 
enced in dressing-room duties, paying her 
expenses, intluding transportation, to 
| Toronto, where *‘ The Great Pursuit” was 
presented one week before the Metropoli- 
tan engagement. The play fell short of 
expectations, and after duae weeks in 
New York the company was disbanded. 
The young actress had received for three 
weeks of rehearsal and four weeks of ac- 
tual playing $1,000. Of this she paid out 


a result of seven weeks' labor $50 a week. 
Yet she will assure you with all the bland- 
ness of any stage ingénue that she earns 
$250 a week. 


EXAMPLES by the hundreds might be 
cited of the precariousness of the act- 
or's income. Even the player who, be- 
cause of exceptional talents or established 
popularity, is in demand must have his 


fail disastrously, leaving him without re- 
muneration until another engagement is 
found. 

Indeed, there is an excellent reason for 
maintaining the Actors’ Home, and for 
the movement now afoot to endow the 
Actors’ Fund with $1,000,000. A few 
stars enjoy regular seasons, although not 
always profitable ones, many players ex- 
perience prosperity; vaudeville and mo- 
tion pictures offer lucrative employment 
for stretches of time; but when the net 
incomes of player-folk are resolved into 
actual figures, the stage becomes the least 


compensation is spasmodic, uncertain, 
coy and reluctant. 

As well argue that because a surgeon re- 
ceives $1,000 for a morning’s operation 


mate an actor’s annual returns upon the 
basis of his weekly salary. The surgeon 
does not perform operations of that im- 
portance daily, and the actor does not 
receive his salary every week. 

The advice to the stage-struck young 
man of a close observer of Rialto condi- 
tions whose vast acquaintance in the the- 
atrical profession makes summer on Broad- 
way a continuous steeplechase of hurdling 
requested loans is, Don’t. Be a broker’s 
clerk, be a physician, be a lawyer, be a 
plumber, but don’t become an actor. If 
you would uplift art and can afford it, the 
stage is recommended as a fertile medium 
of sacrifice. But if your temperament is 
such that you demand a lot of money 
avoid the drama. 


the role made the services of a maid indis- | 


in necessary expense $650, netting her as | 


seasons of misfortune, where new plays | 


remunerative of all the professions. The | 


his income is $365,000 a year, as to esti- | 
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Law-Trained Men Rule In 
Business and Public Life 


n LAW has opened the way to posi- 
tions of honor and profit for more men than any other 
rofession or business, Today, more than ever efore, 
„AW offers the shortest route to the greatest success 
-and with least expenditure of time and Day 


Earn from $3,000 to $10,000 a Year! 


ACT! Enter this success-winning, big-income-pro- 
dading profession NOW! Don't rennin in the paints 
| pay class an longer. Build a career of prosperity, 

wer and independence, The demand of the day is for 
aw trained men—the demand is constantly increasing. 


We Train You By MAIL 


at home. in your spare time Become a practicini 

law er, a successful, legally-trained business man, T 
leac er in politics, or a competent Legal Counselor. 
Cost is small—pz ents easy. Our graduates pass bar 
examinat State, We guarantee to coach you 
free until su ul in passing any bar examination. 
Under the laws of the State of Fninois, we are author- 
ized to confer the degree of Bachelor of Laws,(LL. B.). 


14-Volume Law Library Included FREE 
AMERICAN LAW AND PROCEDURE.” All branches 

of Law fully covered. FURNISHED AT ONCE on 

your enrollment WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


FREE Complete Course In Public Speaking 


7 We positively teach by mail, the fine art 
of persuasive speec Every yer—every successful 
man -should be a forceful speaker. Write and learn 
the facts about the LaSalle Law Course, also how you 
can NOW secure th aluable Course in Public Speaking 
absolutely free. We willalso send you free—two big 
illustrated books—Valuable Law Guide and Evidence. 
LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 933-F Chicago, Ill. 
(The World's Greatest Extension University) 


Cs 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


and treight prepaid on the new 1917 
"RANGER" | ‘le. Write at once for 
our big catalog and special offe: 

Improved Models, prices reduced. Ex 
traordinary mew offers You cannot af- 
ford to buy without getting our latest 


propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Boys, be à "Rider Agent" and make 
big money taking orders for bicycles and 
supplies. Get our /ibezal terms on a sample 
to Introduce the new “RANGER.” 

TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 

Jj thing In the bicycle line half usual prices. A few 
second-hand bicycles $3 to $8 to clear. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-37, CHICAGO 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwelu, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
| THE HOME CORKKSPONDENCE SCHOOL 

De Reese Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 


YPEWRITERS rs 


SOLD or RENTED ANYWHERE a 4 to 
1-2 MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, jow- 
ing RENTAL TO APPLY ON PRICE. Free 
$ Trial. Installment payments if desired. 
Write for cireujar 236. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago, Iii. 


M N BIG MONEY QUICK 


sá Learn latest authoritative way to make 
^ still bigger profits growing mushrooms. 
Make $10 to $75 a week. Anyone in city or 
country can do it in spare time; in base- 
ments, cellars, sheds, barns, cte. Demand 
enormous. art now. Send for FREE ex- 
pert book, "Truth About Mushroom 


ept.270,1342N. ClarkSt. 


Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests protect furs 
and woolens from 
moths, mice, dust and 
damp.’ Finest wedding 
or birthday gift. 


New Low 
k Factory "s , 
Write for new catalog with reduced prices. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Éhest Co., Dept. 20 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog fromthe Secretary 
Room142,Carnegie Hall,NewY ork 


Connected with 
CHARLES FROHMAN'S 
Empire Theatre and Companies 


OVER 100,000 IN USE 
Mostly sold through recom- 
mendation. For PERSONAL | 
DESK or GENERALOFFICE 

It checks mental calculations 
M Buy through your Stationer 
Write for 10-day trial offer. 
A. C. GANCHER, A. M. CO. 
148 Duane Street. 
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Gr vec Bue Beis 


\ 


ARE of the teeth is im- 
portant for general health 
and strength. 


ET your dentist see your 
teeth twice a year, and be 
on the safe side. 


VERY morning, before 
breakfast, give your teeth 
a thorough brushing— 


A 


ND every night, before 
going to bed, brush them 
well again. 


J> 


OT a great task, is it?— 
and with Ribbon Dental 
Cream it is a pleasure. 


Z 


HE flavor of this denti- 
frice is so delicious that 
you enjoy the brushing. 


NTIRE freedom from 
scratching grit makes it 
perfectly safe— 


CONOMY is obtained 
by its ribbon form which 
prevents waste— 


EETH and mouth are 
left wholesomely clean 
and non-acid.: 
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LP yourself now, and all 
thro’ life by giving your 
teeth proper care with 


Sold everywhere— 
or a trial tube 
sent for 4 cents. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT. K, 199 FULTON ST. 


ncn You? 
DO YOU KNOW «t the 


wrong 

kind of suggestion—ofttimes 

unconsciously given — brings 
failure? 

DO YOU KNOW that many 

diseases 

are the re sult of bad habits of 
thought? 


DO YOU KNOW pt fami- 


and discord may oftes be done 
away with by an analysis of 
self and a changed viewpoint? 
[¥_ YOU are not developing as 
you should, are unhappy, dis 
couraged or ailing you owe it to 
queunt to investigate New 
ought. It has given a right 
mental attitude toward life and 
consequent success to thou 
sands, and should benefit you. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE “The Gist of New 


Editor of Nautilus Thought” 
in E. id chapters explains New Thought. It’s a clear and interestin, 
band-book, easily understood and applied. Complete in itself and 


different. 

FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet a and 3 mos.’ trial 
subscription to NAUTIL ine of New 
"Thought. Elizabeth Towne and 1 William E | aati editors. Edwin 
Law „Paul a Dr. Oríson Swett Marden, Byard B. War- 
ora! , renser, Ph, . Christian D. Lai , Con, 

tributors. Send now rand we'll include ‘How to Get What Yoo "Want." 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept. 990, ass. 


The Man Who Felt Abused 


The Man Who Felt 
Abused 


(Continued from page 14) 


take charge of the papers, was bad. They 
knew my weaknesses but not my good 
points. 

When able to leave my rooms I went to 
the office in which I first was employed in 
the city. The publisher was the same who 
had advanced me and then rebuked me. 
I went to his private office and made a full 
confession, telling him of my desire to re- 
deem myself. 

“You Il have to start near the bottom 
again,” he warned me. 

“Anything,” I volunteered. 

So, after my fortieth birthday, I re- 
commenced, starting with a position lower 
than I would have accepted when I first 
came to the city. The publisher ordered 
the city editor to put me to work. Thecity 
editor disliked me personally, having en- 
dured my abuse when he was a copy 
reader. He started me as a “picture chas- 
er” and “‘leg worker” at twenty dollars a 
week. That caused me to have another 
bitter struggle with myself. 


FoR three months I did work that an 
office boy could have done, endured 
abuse, contempt, criticism, and the half- 
veiled scorn of some of the fellows who 
had envied me when I was a star. It wasa 
bitter dose. Then the city editor, out of 
some ironic vein of humor, put me on as 
copy reader at thirty dollars. It was tor- 
ture. The favorite office joke was to give 
burlesque imitation of the way I used to 
kick against the readers. But they were 
schooling my spirit. About six months lat- 
er I observed that the attitude of the office 
toward me was changing. The reporters 
ceased harassing me and came to me for 
advice, while the men above me showed 
me more and more respectful attention. 
The city editor resigned, the head of the 
desk was promoted and I was advanced 
to his position. Formerly I would have 
resigned because I was a better man for 
the city editor’s job than the other man 
was. But instead of thinking myself 
wronged I was glad, and helped him as 
much as possible. In two months he gave 
up the city editor’s position, declaring him- 
self unfitted for it and suggesting that he 
take his old place and that I be promoted. 
I protested, and by arrangement with the 
managing editor we divided the two sal- 
aries equally and he returned to the copy 
desk, with me as the city editor. 

My old ambition had returned and the 
paper showed the effects of my work. 
There was harmony on the staff. I com- 
menced to find greater pleasure in unself- 
ishness than I ever had known and, for 
the first time, was working for the paper 
instead of for myself. In five months I 
was placed in charge of the entire editorial 
staff, a position similar to that I had held 
as a boy of twenty-two. This time I was 
ripe for the responsibilities. I was reha- 
bilitated and had recovered confidence, 
poise and, better, the respect of my fel- 
lows. There is only one person now whose 
appreciation I value much—if I find my 


own work good it is sufficient, and I have | 


learned to value criticism of my work. 
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Finding God in 
Millersville 
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unknown, a poor peasant. Yet he strode 
in among that gang of robbers, and with a 
rude little whip drove them in terror be- 
fore him out of the Temple. You can’t 
make me believe that he could have done 
that unless there was iron muscle behind 
that little whip, ready to back it up. 

As I got to know him better I conceived 


areal admiration for Jesus of Nazareth, 


coupled with an intense surprise that in 
all the twenty centuries that have elapsed 
since he lived, his Church has never 
shown him to the world as he really was. 
My admiration at first was merely the 
sort that Napoleon felt for him. Without 
armies or influence, as Napoleon point- 
ed out, he had con uered the world and 
erected an empire shee has outlasted all 
others. Mine was merely that sort of ad- 
miration to start with; but it deepened as 
my study went on. I came to marvel at 
the perfection of his life—his magnificent 
self-possession, that was not lost even 
when they awakened him in the midst of 
a storm that threatened the ship; his men- 
tal supremacy over the keenest minds of 
his time, and his spiritual grandeur. 

So, gradually, I made my second re- 

ious discovery: I discovered Jesus of 
Neuen 


A PSYCHOLOGIST, I suppose, would 
be able to trace the process that was 
going on inside me, step by step, and set it 
gown with scientific precision. I can’t. I 
know that I went on with my reading 
de: Itooka good many long walks 
alone. It has been said that no astrono- 
mer can be an atheist. However that may 
be, I know, at least, that nothing seems to 
lift me out of myself like an hour or two 
alone under the stars. To think that each 
one of those tiny points of light is a sun as 
big as or bigger than our sun, and that 
round it circle whole systems of worlds 
like ours—the idea rocks my mind a little; 
but I come back to it again and again as a 
never-failing source of spiritual stimula- 
tion. 

It takes a girl in our factory about two 
days to learn to put the seventeen parts 
of a meat chopper together. It may be 
that these millions of worlds, each with its 
separate orbit, all balanced so wonderfully 
in space—it may be that they just hap- 
pened; it may be that by a billion years of 
tumbling about they finally arranged 
themselves. I don't know. I am merely a 
plain manufacturer of cutlery. But this I 
do know, that you can shake the seventeen 
parts of a meat chopper around in a wash- 
tub for the next seventeen billion years 
and you'll never make a meat chopper. 

All this time I was really wanting to 
believe in God, but I didn't quite dare. 
I'd trained myself for thirty odd years 
never to accept any conclusion until I had 
the facts to back it up, and I hated to com- 
mit myself to something that couldn't be 
Achil proved. So I kept working along 
with my people at the factory, doing what 
I could to be a sort of father to them. 
The closer I got to them, the more I ad- 
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mired them. The amount of love, and pa- 
tience and simple faith in the average 
lowly man and woman has become to me 
nothing short of marvelous. Men whom I 
had always regarded as rather slow-wit- 

fellows, I found to be real 


' heroes when I got under their skins. All 
| the enthusiasm that I had put into build- 


ing up our business I put into trying to 
build those fellows up, to helping them 
make the most of themselves. Human 
personality became to me the most mar- 
velous and precious and wonderful thing 
in the ond. 

Then, suddenly, one Saturday after- 
noon, when I was alone in the office, it 
flashed across me that I had the proof I 
was looking for. The world might have 
created itself, I said to myself, but the 
world couldn't have created something 
greater than itself. The creature can't be 
greater than the creator. And human 
prions is greater than the world. . . . 

o create personality there must have 
been Personality. 


So IN my own office in Millersville I 
found God. What kind of a God is he? 
How does he act? I can’t claim to have 
any special knowledge on questions like 
those. But I have an idea that Jesus hit it 
about right. God can’t be any worse than 
I am, for he created me and gave me 
whatever ideas of goodness I have. I 
wouldn’t operate the sort of hell and heav- 
en that people have given him credit for, 
and I know he wouldn’t, either. I’ve 
found out that I’m at my best when I’m 
being a sort of father to my three hundred 
folks, helping them along the best I can, 
trying to give them a chance to make the 
best of themselves. And that’s what Jesus 
says God is, a father—Father to all the 
world. 

On days when I was all tired out I used 
to say to myself: “What a hopeless mess 
it is, this living. It’s a rotten game played 
with loaded dice. We're put here, each 
with some spark of foolish egotism that 
makes him believe his life is vastly im- 
portant. We struggle through to the end, 
and in the end find—nothing. Why should 
anyone bring a son into so senseless, so 
answerless a world?” 

I don't feel that way any more. The 
happiest times in my life are when I find 
someone among my folks who really ap- 
preciates what I'm trying to do, and who 
turns in and tries to help. Having that in 
mind, I am ready to believe that He must 
have smiled for a second on that Saturday 
afternoon when I found him in my office. 

At least I like to think so. I like to pic- 
ture him, big, powerful, with the heart of 
a woman. Big enough to hold the worlds 
in his hand, and tender enough to care for 
every sparrow, working in his world, 
wanting to make it better, but able to 
make progress only as fast as he can get 
fellows like me on his side. If that pic- 
ture of him is true, if he really needs me as 
a working partner, then that's the answer 
to the riddle. My life really is as valuable, 
as important, as worth-while in the world 
as I have always wanted to believe it. He 
needs me; that's importance enough. 

I haven't joined the Church yet, but I 
have an idea that I will. There's a new 
minister in town, a young chap, and while 


his mind is pretty well spoiled yet with | 


Old Testament ideas, he is young enough 
so that I have hopes of him. I have made 
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him a proposition that if he will drop the 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting, which 
has been dead for twenty years, and or- 
ganize a Boy Scout club to meet on that 
night I will go on his board of trustees. 
He’s young, and eager to be of some use in 
the world, and I think I may make a pret- 
ty fair Christian of him yet, in spite of his 
bad start. 

In his heart he thinks, of course, that I 
am not a regular Christian, though he’s 
too polite to say so. But he doesn’t know 
that God is a working partner in the Mil- 
lersville Cutlery Works, that he attends a 
directors’ meeting every night. We have a 
thousand plans for making our three hun- 
dred people happier that we haven’t sprung 
yet, because to work them out will require 
time. 

No 
plant, 
face in it. And I’ve come to believe that 
the real symbol of religion is just that—a 
smile. 

That’s the story, sketchily and badly 


rayer meetings are held in our 
ut there’s a smile on every single 


told, but true. There’s only one thing 
to add, and that is I’m glad my grand- 
mother passed on to what she was always 
speaking of as her “reward” five years 
ago. A story such as this would have 
seemed to her so irreverent as to endanger 
my chance of eternal salvation. But it 
does not seem to me irreverent to take 
him at his own estimate, to talk with him 
and about him familiarly. He has said he 
is a father: surely. no father wants his 
children to tremble at his name. 

But Grandmother could never have re- 
alized that. Her God sat on a golden 
throne, thundering his wrath against the 
wicked, and visiting trials upon the right- 
eous to test their devotion. By no possi- 
ble feat of faith could she have pictured 
him as I do, working side by side with me, 
talking with me about my problems, 
smiling, yes, actually laughing, as step by 
step we make our three hundred people 
happier—loving, counseling, fighting for 
better men and women, right here in Mil- 
lersville. 


THREE Young Men with Ideas. How they built the biggest store in Amer- 
ica—an amazing establishment in a town of one thousand inhabitants. A 
remarkable and true story by Albert Sidney Gregg in the October number. 


How I Pick a $25,000 a Year Man 


(Continued from page 20) 


new school, the school that went after 
business by every legitimate means, in- 
stead of folding its arms and waiting for 
business to come to it. 

Vanderlip got busy. He was better fit- 
ted than any other man in the land for the 
task. Not only did he know everything 
that was to be known about government 
bonds outstanding, but he made arrange- 
ments to relieve out-of-town banks of all 
the many troublesome details connected 
with obtaining new bank notes, the main- 
tenance of circulation reserves and other 
Washington activities. The City Bank 
would gladly attend to all that. 


ANDERLIP also knew how to write 

letters and circulars. He had spent four 
months in Europe studying trade possi- 
bilities, and his articles on this subject, 
then being published in ‘‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine," were creating international com- 
ment; they were translated into half a 
dozen languages. He founded the now 
famous National miy Bank circular as a 
weapon to aid in his fight to establish the 
City Bank as the bank of banks. 

Vanderli won. His success was phe- 
nomenal. Fhe City Bank became not 
merely the medium for the largest volume 
of government bond business, but it built 
up the greatest bond department America 
had ever known. 

Naturally, in due time Vanderlip was 
elevated to the presidency of the insti- 
tution. 

I have said that Mr. Vanderlip’s salary 
as president of a bank having deposits 
of some ,000,000 and doing an annual 
business aggregating billions of dollars is 
understood to be $100,000. But if he 
wanted $200,000 I'm quite sure the direc- 


| 


tors and stockholders would vote him that 
amount without demur. 

Our industrial, railroad and financial 
Napoleons have had one rule in common: 
they have all believed in buttressing them- 
selves with the brainiest men obtainable, 
no matter how high the salary demanded. 

When J. P. Morgan insisted that E. H. 
Gary head the billion-dollar United States 
Steel Corporation, he said: “Name your 
own salary, any figure you like." At that 
time, fifteen years ago, Judge Gary was 
making over $75,000 as a Chicago lawyer. 

e fixed $100,000 as his pay—and An- 
drew Carnegie, you may recall, declared 
several years ago that if he were to re- 
enter the steel business the first thing he 
would do would be to hire Judge Gary at 
double his present salary! 

It developed during the insurance scan- 
dals that the president of one company 
drew $150,000 a year and another $100,000. 

But even $150,000 was not unique. 
John Hays Hammond was paid much 
more than that, some said $250,000, by 
the Guggenheims, the “Seven Brothers” 
of smelting and mining fame. 

And an expert in the packing business, 
Thomas E. Wilson, was selected as presi- 
dent of Sulzberger & Sons Company re- 
cently at a reputed salary of $225,000— 
with other emoluments. 

It was said of J. P. Morgan that his 
services would have been worth a million 
dollars a year to any large financial insti- 
tution. Incidentally, the late dean of 
American financiers made more than a 
million dollars for every year of his life, 
while E. H. Harriman for a number of 
years before his death from mental over- 
work made a million per month! 

So the $25,000 salary we have been dis- 
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cussing is a small item in comparison with 

the colossal sums heads of huge organiza- 

tions have to handle. One miscalculation 

by, say, Mr. Vangerlip, Judge Gary, or 
a 


President Rea of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


| re 


road could cost the stockholders thrice | 


$100,000. 
Cheap men are dear for responsible po- 


| sitions. Mr. Vanderlip knows this fact as 


well as any man in America. And, be- 
cause he does know it, he has built up the 
clear, careful system for selecting high- 
salaried men that I have tried to describe 
in this article. 

What do you think about it? 

Are you a $25,000 man? 


"CHARLES M. SCHWAB'S Own Story,” 
as told by himself and his associates, 
will appear next month. Merle Crow- 
ell, the author, has spent months get- 
ting this article. It is a great achieve- 
ment. Two articles by Mr. Schwab 
will appear later. 


Country Town 
Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


E ARE somewhat fussy, but we do | 


not object to a man yelling when 
he has a tooth pulled. 


A farmer is never satisfied; don't expect 
it. 


A really busy person never knows how 
much he weighs. 


Every time we throw a cigar away we | 


resolve to quit smoking. 


A man has his clothes made to fit him; a 
woman makes herself fit her clothes. 


A man is usually as far from being a | 


devil as a woman is from being an angel. 


Don't induce anyone to tell you his 
secrets. You will be very much better off 
without them. 


A man is never free from temptation; in 
summer it is ice water, and in winter it is a 
warm room and lack of fresh air. 


An old man lately left Atchison, expect- 
ing assistance from kin. Our guess is that 


when he reaches the place where he is go- 


ing he will be disappointed. 


'The most worthless man I ever knew is 


in town, and I believe he has the best col- | 


lection of letters of recommendation I ever 
saw. I would be willing to give him a let- 
ter of recommendation myself, in order to 


be rid of him. 


When we are driving to a strange place 
in the country, and ask directions, the man 
who directs us says: “Go south a ways, 


and then turn to the right. You can't miss | 


ie” 
larly crooked and difficult one. 


A road 


| you are familiar with seems easy. 


And then we find the road a particu- | 
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Between Two 
Worlds 


(Continued from page 49) 


She turned, and in spite of herself her 


] | face softened at the word, but with all her 


effort, she forced herself back into an ex- 
pression of wrath. 

“Come here," she commanded, and, 
like a lion-tamer cracking a whip, she 
forced him down the corridor to the dark- 
er spaces beyond the small dining-room. 


Here in the half light she faced him in all | 


the unconscious theatricalness of her eve- 
ning gown and her make-up, but through 
her dark eyes were coursing all the wrath 
of Carmen and all the fire of Spain and 
Sicily. She said but one phrase, and that 
she exploded: 

“Who is that girl?” 


HE stood with hands clenched and 
quivering, her great eyes growing 
larger and darker, but the minute the 
words had been said Gresham felt a fran- 
tic desire to shout for sheer exultation and 
at the same time to clutch the poor little 


| girl in all the strength of his arms. The 
| sense of her words did not matter; the feel- 


ing of them was what thrilled him. Her 
wrath was a thing which he understood, 
her wrath and a jealousy which was epic. 

He had come to smooth out a trivial 
hillock of social slight and he found a rag- 
ing volcano of fundamental passion. He 
loved and adored Dora for her very wrath 
as he had never loved her for her affection. 
It was just such a wrath as he himself had 
burned fruitlessly on the cold fireproof- 
ness of modern customs. With one of his 
lightning flashes he knew that he really 
had found his romance of thirty years, 
that he was seeing a drama as real as “The 
Pathfinder" had been artificial. Clothes, 
social position, condescension, dignity, 


those meant nothing to Dora. It was not | 


those which had hurt, but that one primal 
fact—another woman. Gresham saw it all 
in a flash, a flash so quick that her ques- 
tion still echoed unanswered. 

“Why, Dodie," he said, rejoicing in the 
grand moment which had made the word 
possible, “that is just an old friend of 
mine—Ruth Abbot." 

His voice wavered a little on the words 
“old friend," and Dora was not deceived. 

“Is she your sweetheart?" she demand- 
ed, almost cracking her lion-tamer's whip. 

Five days before Gresham could not 
have denied it, and he knew it. The fine 
difference of five days was too slight for 
explanation in such a tense moment, and 
Gresham's reply was too flat. 

“I did care for her once," he said hon- 
estly, * But—I don't now. I really don't 
now, Dodie," he ended, marveling at his 
own anxiety to deny it. 

The big brown eyes were softening. 
They were hoping, longing for any ex- 
planation which they uid believe, and 
Gresham hurried on, almost boyishly. 

“I wanted them to see you and hear 
you, Dodie. They are very, very old 
friends of mine, and I wanted you to know 
them so that—” but he could not finish 
the sentence and she waited in vain while 
he struggled on. 
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“Won’t you please come out and sit 
with us? Won't you—just to please me?” 

His voice very nearly carried his point 
and the wrath was almost gone from 
Dora’s 


unless it is torturing itself. 

* And what will you do after that?” she 
demanded. 

This was a point on which Gresham had 
not thought, and he had to parry. : 

“Of course I will have to go back with 
them to their hotel, but—but you could go 
along with us and then I could take you 


| home.” 


It was an insulting anticlimax and Dora 


| was scornful. Again her frame became 
| rigid. 


* Go along, go along with your friends,” 
she replied, S nobia Hee into sarcasm. 
“T can get home by myself.” 
She turned toward the dark corridor, 
but Gresham stepped quickly after her. 
“Dodie,” he pleaded, but she had her 


*Go back to your sweetheart," she 
choked, and with a sob ran off to her dress- 
ing-room. 

Gresham stood looking after her and his 
throat, too, was choking, choking for the 
little soul in its tragedy. He longed again 
to go after her and take her in his arms 
like a heartbroken child; but if the three 
years of Ruth Abbot had taught him noth- 


| anger now roused. 


back to the dining-room 


he walked owly 


in exalted som 


it had been begun. 
He made little attempt to explain his 
failure to Celia and Ruth. 


the crowd was already thinning they need- 
ed no further excuse for going. ` 


LL three were silent as they sat in the 
cab and, oddly, silent about the same 
thing—Celia because she slowly began to 
divine what had made the change in 
Gresham, and Ruth for the very same 
reason that had made Dora furious. Cold 
and fireproof as she was, she, too, was a 
woman, and she, too, had sensed vaguely 
that primal fact—another girl. But as 
Dora dad leaped at the fact and clutched 
it, her method was to ignore it. Her heart 
was becoming like stone, and, Ruth-like, 


| she called it a headache, or it may have 


been a hard day. 
Good nights at the Belview were simple, 
and Gresham walked into the air with a 


sense of relief. His nightly stroll was dou- | 


bly welcome this night, for with a man 
whose real life was 
there would be considerable living to do 
before he got back to his club. When he 
reached his club, even, he was far from 
ready to leave the subject and, lighting his 


pipe, he settled into an easy chair in front | 


of the fire. 

For Gresham understood only too well 
what was going on in the simple heart of 
the little singer. Too many times in those 
long years with Ruth Abbot had he called 
into action those primitive appeals of a 
code which his race and his education had 
taught him, only to find them so far out of 


date that they were not even understood. | 


Night after night he had tortured out long 
letters over little things which Ruth had 
said or done and which, to him, were 
fraught with immense significance. And, 


| great eyes, but a jealousy like hers | 
—and like Gresham’s—is never content 


ing else they had taught him patience, and | 


erness—somber not be- | 
cause his love had been ended but because | 


“She was very tired,” he said, and as 


passed in his brain | 
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day after day, had he waited for answers, 
only to learn at last, in Ruth's careful 
hand, that she had not even noticed them. 
He remembered one time when, in his old- 
fashioned heart, he had been racked with 
jealousy for a week because Ruth had 
gone motoring with another man. When 
he had seen her again the simplest caress 
would have made him whole, and instead 
she had “reasoned” with him—had 
“reasoned,” 


AS NELSON had said, Dora was a girl 
as primitive as Eve, as primitive as 
Gresham himself had once been. So far 
from underestimating her sufferings, a 
great wave of comprehending love and 
pity swept over him as he thought of it, 

ut, most curious of all, he smiled rather 
bitterly to find that he had treated her 
very much as Ruth Abbot had treated 
him. For he knew in his heart that that 
was exactly what he had done and perhaps 
intended to do. He had been“ kind” about 
as Ruth had been fiendishly “kind” to 
him. He had not “lost his temper," as if 
that were a fault instead of a virtue. But 
he knew perfectly well that he might have 
rushed after Dora, in spite of all her pro- 
tests, and given her at least the tiny joy of 
surrender. He ought never to have flour- 
ished another girl before her in the first 
place. 

But yet for what he considered the ulti- 
mate happiness of them both he did not 
regret especially what had happened. Un- 
equal as were the terms, he still held the 
upper hand, and in this case he knew that 
infinite wisdom lay in still holding it. A 
romance between them run by Dora's art- 
less little head would, he knew, be un- 
thinkable. He had whipped a child, and 
while he writhed at having done it he 
would not have taken it back. He knew 
that sometime he might have to do it 
again. So much, at least, had Ruth Abbot 
taught him. He hated her methods, but 
self-experience had taught him their efh- 


say, 
The room began to grow chilly. He 
looked at his watch and found he had sat 
there a long, long time—it was twenty 
minutes to three. He knocked out his 
pipe on the head of one of the huge and- 
irons, but as he gathered his coat and hat 
the gray-haired night porter came shuf- 
fling into the room. 

"Mr. Gresham," he said, and gave him 
a note. 

The handwriting was strange but, as if 
he had seen it a hundred times, Gresham's 
heart leaped. It was Dora as distinctively 
as everything she wore and everything she 
did—half child, half woman of the world. 
But the note was brief: 


Dear Mr. GnEsHAM: I have thought over 
very carefully all that happened to-night and I 
have decided it is best I should never see you 
again. Good-by, 

Doprx. 


It was calm and it seemed definite, but 
Gresham was not such a brute as to sup- 
pose that notes left at one's door mean 
just what they say—not at three o'clock 
in the morning. There was every sign of 
that pathetically comic struggle which al- 
ways goes on when such midnight notes 
are composed; and what such a struggle 
might be no one knew better than Gresh- 


| am. Even where the signature bed ges 


| longer words had been written and then 
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carefully scratched out with a penknife. 
As if he had watched its very composition, 
Gresham could see the whole half hour in 
which Dora had first written a militant 
“Dora Middleman,” then softened it 
down to “Dora,” and at last, her heart 
relenting, had put in that little appealing 
“Dodie.” Heaven only knew how many 
longer and angrier notes had been written 
and torn up before this stern, brief one had 
been reached. 

With a sudden decision which was less 
decision than inevitableness, Gresham 
slipped on his coat and went into the hall. 

“Bronson,” he said to the porter, 
“when did this come?" 

“T found it just now, sir," answered the 
porter. 

“Who brought it?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Someone shoved it 
under the door and then rang the bell.” 

That was enough for Gresham and, his 
coat flying wide from his evening clothes, 
he rushed out into the street. If he had to 
go clear to Dora's lodgings and rout the 
whole house he would not let her spend 
such a night as he knew she was bound to 
spend. 


ORA'S lodgings were in the West 

Thirties about half way between 
Fifth and Sixth and he was now in the 
Forties. She might have gone either way 
and he stood debating which to take. He 
decided on the most obvious, and started 
back toward the Avenue, but on the cor- 
ner he saw a little figure and quickened his 
steps. It was a very small and dejected 
figure, but it never stirred until he was 
close at hand, when, without starting, a 
face looked up. 

It was Dora, but in the light from the 
street: lamps her face was not defiant, it 
was not even timid, it was merely on the 
verge of tears. 

“You poor little child, you poor little 
child!" exclaimed Gresham aloud, as he 
had exclaimed to himself earlier in the 
evening and, as naturally as if he had done 
it all his life, he put his hands on her shoul- 
ders. Dora did not draw back, she seemed 
merely to be occupied in her own mind, to 
be doing the last of her thinking, then, as 
he tightened his grasp and drew her im- 
perceptibly toward him, she threw herself 
in his arms and sobbed on his shoulder. 

He patted her shoulder gently and ut- 
tered childish consolations, until at last 
she looked up at him and smiled. And, 
through her tears, this girl who had just 
given him his calm dismissal exclaimed: 

“T’d have died if you hadn't come." 

“Of course I'd come,” replied Gresham, 
and the best part of him was that it was 
so true. 

She gave a little contented sigh and 
rested her head once more on his shoul- 
der, while again his arm went around her. 
And this at Fifth Avenue and the Forties 
and under the very windows of Gresham's 
own club! 

“All right now,” exclaimed Dora in the 
baby-voice which sometimes she used 
playfully and, womanlike, calmly straight- 
ened her hat. But, gently, Gresham took 
her arm, and hand in hand they started 
walking calmly down the deserted avenue, 
that avenue which, within a few hours, 
would be the busiest in the world. 

They had walked three blocks before a 
belated taxi passed them and Gresham 
hailed it. 


How Balanced Meals Build 
Better Brains and Bodies 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


T LAST we Americans 
are beginning to wake 
up to the full meaning 

of the recent remarkable 
discoveries made by the 
food scientists. And it is 
time we did, for I firmly 
believe that the meals we 
eat every day cause more 
sickness and destroy more 
of our mental efficiency 
than all the drugs, alcohol, 
and tobacco combined. 

To eat good, simple, nourishing food is not 
necessarily to eat correctly. In the first place, 
many of the foods which we have come to re- 
gard as good are in reality about the worst 
things we can eat, while others that we regard 
as harmful have the most food value. i 

But perhaps the greatest harm which comes 
from eating blindly is the fact that very often 
two perfectly good foods when eaten at the 
same meal form a chemical reaction in the 
stomach and literally explode, liberating dan- 
gerous toxics which are absorbed by the blood 
and form the root of nearly all sickness, the 
first indications of which are acidity, fermenta- 
tion, gas, constipation, and many other sympa- 
thetic ills leading to most serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought 
out by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise on 
the ‘“‘ Prolongation of Life," and by many 
other modern scientists. But most efforts in 
the past have been designed solely to cleanse 
out the system and remove the poisons after 
they had formed, wholly disregarding the cause. 

Correct Eating involves, first, the proper se- 
lection of foods; second, the right combina- 
tions, and, third, proper proportioning so as to 
form at each meal a constructive health and 
energy building whole. All of which is much 
simpler than it sounds. 

And, strange as it may seem, scientifically 
proportioned meals are more delicious and 
more satisfying than the meals which are 
chosen without regard to health. Instead of 
being deprived of the good things of life, we 
come to take more pleasure in eating than 
ever before. It is not even necessary to upset 
your table to eat scientifically and no special 
foods are required. You can get anything you 
need out of your garden, at your local store or 
in any restaurant. 

Eugene Christian, the well known food scien- 
tist, has shown repeatedly that just as wrong 
eating causes sickness and loss of brain energy, 
good foods rightly combined and proportioned 
will remove the cause of almost any non-or- 
ganic disease and increase the mental efficiency 
of users several hundred per cent. 

Business men who are “slowing down” and 
find they have lost their energy and enthu- 
siasm go to Christian to renew their youth. 
People who suffer with stomach, liver and 
kidney trouble—most of whom had tried all 
other sources—come to him and go away 
brimming with perfect health and energy. 
Others who are too stout or too thin find that 
with foods alone and Christian’s advice they 
can quickly acquire a normal figure. 

In a number of instances his patients have 
been so thankful for what he has done that they 
have, after the treatment was over, in paying 
the bill, voluntarily added $500 or $1,000 to 
the amount, saying that never could they ade- 
quately repay him for the good he had done. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


In order to help as many people as possible, 
not only those who are ailing but those who 
want to maintain their health, Eugene Chris- 
tian founded The Corrective Eating Society to 
disseminate his teachings. This society has 
prepared a book based upon Christian's 20 
years’ experience. Corrective Eating, in 24 

sons, 1s being offered for free examination 
to those who are interested. This work was 
written expressly for the layman. Technical 
terms have been avoided and every point is ex- 
plained so that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding. Reasons are given for every 
recommendation, and every statement is 
based upon actual results secured in the 
author's many years of practice. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages, from infancy to old 
age, and covering all occupations, climates and 
seasons, including special suggestions for sum- 
mer meals which enable you to withstand the 
heat and retain winter's vigor. 

Food is the fuel of the human system. And 
just as certain fuels will produce definite re- 
sults when consumed in a furnace, so will 
certain foods produce the desired results when 
put into the human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the com- 
binations we eat every day are as inefficient 
and dangerous as so wood, wet leaves, mud, 
sawdust and a little dynamite would be for a 
furnace. No wonder man is only 50% efficient 
—no wonder the average life is only 39 years 
—no wonder diseases of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys have increased 103% within the past 
30 years! 

Yet the Corrective Eating Society shows 
how easy and simple it is to eat your way back 
to perfect health and up to a new type of phys- 
ical and mental power. "The relationship of 
health to material success is so close that the 
result of the society's teaching is a form of per- 
sonal efficiency which puts people head and 
shoulders above their less fortunate brothers. 
Everyone knows that the best ideas, plans and 
methods are worked out when you are brimful 
of vitality—when you feel full of “ginger.” 
The better you feel—the better work you can 
do. I understand that The Corrective Eating 
Society's lessons have times without number 
been the means of bringing great material pros- 
perity to its students by endowing them with 

ealth so perfect that work seems like play. 

If you would like to have the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, written by 
Eugene Christian, out of his vast experience, 
simply write The Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. 209, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
and they will mail you a set for examination. 

It is not necessary to enclose any money 
with your uest. Merely write and ask 
them to send the lessons for five days’ free ex- 
amination with the understanding that you 
will either return the lessons within that time 
or remit $3, the small fee asked. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that will 
bring greater health, you will get many times 
the cost of the course back in personal benefit 
—yet hundreds write the society that they 
find vital helpfulness on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the official blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 209, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail 


these to you in five days or send you $3. 
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Hit Hard— 
and Hit Quick! 


It is the only safe way 
when dealing with the germs 
that cause disease. Dioxogen 
hits hard, and if you make it 
hit quick enough, it will 
ward off the trouble caused 
by germs,—it is the ounce 
of prevention. 


Dioxogen 


is a bulwark against infection; 
no home should be without it. 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York 


shift, standard of standards, 
for your own and commission 
besides, if you will show your 
friends wherein it excells 
other $100 typewriters, 
and explain to them our 
ph most liberal offer ever 
made on a strictly mod- 
ern, single shift typewriter 
and a Woodstock at that. By 
post card or letter simply say, “Mati Pari ars." 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. $-810, Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS establishing everywhere. Many sales easily 
made. Self-selling Woodstock the latest great 


seller. Write for terms and territory. Act now. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


> 


Reason 2—Shooting 


Qualities Warranted 
* Shot travel through a gun 
barrel over 800 feet per second. 
‘| Shot flatten when driven at 
this highspeed intoan improper 
choke. 

*| Flat shot fly wild and make 
^ poor pattern. 

Y Our taper choke gives a 
close, hard hitting pattern. 

| Ask your father, grandfather * 
or any man who uses one. 

"i Shooting qualities guaran- 
teed. 

4] Catalog FREE—doubleguns, 
$17.75 up; single trap cuns, 
$85 up. 


OMPANY / 
ITHACA, N. Y. & 


ITHACA GUN C 
BOX 19 


“Sleepy?” he asked. 

Dora settled in her seat beside him. She 
shook her head, and her attitude meant 
that she never intended to eat or sleep or 
do anything else in the world so long as 
she had Gresham back. Nor was Gresham 
going to be “wise” any more. 

“Drive up through the park,” he or- 
dered, and the chauffeur circled around. 

It was cold in the early morning, and 
Gresham tried to make Dora put on his 
coat. She refused at first, but he stripped 
it off and arranged it around her shoul- 
ders. He held it there with his arm, and 
then unresisting drew her head back to his 
shoulder. Neither one of them spoke 
until they were well up into the park. 

“Asleep?” he asked gently at last. 

She shook her head, but an arm stole up 
to his shoulder and a minute later she was 


really asleep, asleep in the quiet exhaus-. 


tion which followed her night of despair, 
her lips tight shut and her fingers clutch- 
ing his coat as grimly as the hand of a 
baby clutches anything which it can grasp. 


Gresham did not wake her until they 
were back at her lodgings and the dawn 
was already gray. Without any start or 
surprise she slowly sat up and smiled. 
Then, taking his face in back of her hands, 
she kissed him roguishly. 

The taxicab rattled off on its way, and 
they climbed the high steps, Dora fum- 
bling in her bag for her key. Inside the 
cab they had not realized how merciless 
the light had grown, but Dora now guessed. 
She was wearing her street suit, but in her 
distress she had not removed the make-up 
in which she had sung, and now, with the 
tears and with Gresham’s coat, absurd ir- 
regular patches of pink stood out on her 
pale, childish face. She put her hand up 
a looked at the ends of her fingers rue- 
ully. 

“T must look like a scarecrow,” she said. 

But Gresham took that hand and the 
other and kissed both the pink splotches. 

“You look like the dearest thing on 
earth,” he replied. 

[To be continued.] 


A NEW serial entitled ‘Cinderella Jane,” narrating her loves, her 
adventures and her achievements, by Marjorie Benton Cooke, author 
of **«Bamby,"' begins next month, illustrated by Clarence Underwood. 
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Do You Realize That You Are 


General Manager of a Plant? 
By Thurston Scott Welton, M. D. 


rest of the world. 

The inhabitants of this island depend 
for their welfare on three great industries 
which, if managed proper! , are 100 per 
cent efficient. 

One of these industries makes a product 
essential to the well-being of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The second industry stores the starch 
and sugars and deals them out, in just the 
proper amounts, as it sees fit. 

he third branch of this business de- 
tects and destroys poisons. 

Imagine these industries being con- 
ducted under the same roof. 

To be 100 per cent efficient, just so much 
work can be done, and no more. To work 
overtime or at double capacity, in the long 
run would ruin the plant. 

This business, composed of three parts, 
has the same board of directors. When 
one branch goes on a strike or has internal 
trouble the other departments fail to keep 
up to the standard. 

Suppose one person had it in his power 


Iss an island isolated from the 


| to keep perfect or to destroy this plant. 


Should the business go into the hands of 
a receiver the inhabitants of the island 
would perish. 

This one person deliberately wrecks the 
work of these plants! 

What would you call that person? 

A fool? An imbecile? A murderer? 


In this world there are billions of these 
islands. 

Every day millions of these “persons” 
are beginning to wreck these wonderful 
plants. Some are doing it conscious of 
their acts. Others are ignorant of the hav- 
oc they are making possible. 

Stop! Look! Listen! 

Each of these islands represents a hu- 
man being. 

These industries, in one, are known as 
the liver. 

What does this organ do? 

It keeps the quacks and charlatans in 
luxury. jn fills graveyards. 

What services does it render humans? 

Three. 

First. It manufactures great quanti- 
ties of bile, which is essential in the process 
of digestion. 

Second. After the foods are digested, 
the starch and the sugars are stored in the 
liver and sent to the tissues as needed. 

Third. It can detect a poison as soon 
as it meets one. In a hundredth of a sec- 
ond it cries, “ Poison!" and gets busy in 
an attempt to destroy it. 

In a general way, people of average in- 
telligence know about the first two func- 
tions of this vital organ. 

It is the third work of the liver that en- 
gages our serious considerations. 

There are three types of poison against 
which the liver has to battle. 
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Twenty-one men, two battered 
boats, an angry sea 


And then night fell. Adrift in open boats the crew of the steamer 


“Kanawha, 


abandoned ninety-five miles southeast of Cape 


Hatteras on March 16, 1916, had given up practically all hope. 


But by a twist of 


ness,” EVEREADY 


fateoneof the crew, | — the same light 
on leaving the sink- | that may some day 
ing steamer, had ; serve you with 


taken with him an 


equal faithfulness 


EVEREADY Flash- SAFETY LIGHTS | in one of the emer- 


light. Water-soaked 
though it was, this 
little light did not fail. Miles away 
thesteamer ''Santa Marta” sighted its 
bright flashes and, recognizing them as 
a signal of distress, came at full speed 
to the rescue of the imperiled crew. 


j The light that says 


Thus were the lives of twenty-one 
men saved by this ‘‘light of prepared- 


With that long lived TUNGSTEN battery 


“There it is!” gencies of this un- 


certain world. 


EVEREADY lights with Tungsten 
Batteries are obtainable in many 
styles priced from 75c up, at dealers 
everywhere. Get yours today. 


American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Company 
New York 


Long Island City 


Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Are Your Nerves Always On- 
Edge. Are You Cross, Irritable ? 


If that’s your condition it’s time 
to take immediate action. To ignore 
Nature’s warning may mean a nerv- 
ous breakdown that will require 
weeks and months of rest and a 
complete cessation of all business 
activities to overcome. Nomancan 
properly 
attend to 
his busi- 
ness du- 
ties or 
fight life’s 
battles 
with 
shattered 
nerves. 


digestion bacis impaired, blood 
impoverished and he loses self 
control, courage, poise. 


The Strain of Social Life Draws 
Heavily on the Nerves 


Balls, ies, receptions and 
other social functions, as well as 
business cares, draw heavily on the 
nervous system. This, in time, 
affects the digestive organs; insom- 
nia comes on and a general nerv- 
ous break-down follows. Men and 
women in all walks of present day 
life need 
a mild ï 
tonic and 
sedative T 
that will |" 
soothe as 
well as 
strengthen 
shattered 
nerves. 
Equally 
urgent is 
the need 
of concentrated food that will aid 
digestion and build up the wasted 
tissues of the emaciated body. 


NUNES, 


For Social Play 


Art backs of unusual beau- 
ty. Use them at your next 
card party. They match with 
fine furnishings. 


d) 


Air-Cushlon Finish Club Indexes 
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Pabst Extract is an Ideal 
Tonic and Sedative 


and meets the requirements of nerv- 
ous cases perfectly, It is the choic- 
est hops and barley malt fortified 
with calcium hypophosphite and 
iron pyrophosphate. It is the one 
perfect tonic and nerve food. It 
soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
aids digestion, enriches the blood 
and gives tone and vigor to every 
part of the body. Best of all, it 
insures quiet, peaceful sleep which 
is so essential in overcoming nerv- 
ousness. 
The hops & 
have an ,! 

excellent |j 

tonic value 
and stim- 
ulate the 
digestive 
fluids. The 
way is 
thus pre- 
pared for 
the proper 
assimila- 
tion and digestion of the food you 
eat and hastens your recovery. Pabst Extract 
—The“ Best” Tonic, is tissue-building food as 
well as a tonic, and is endorsed by leading 
physicians throughout the United States. 


Try a Dozen Bottles. Order 
From Your Druggist Today 


—and be sure to insist upon Pabst Extract 
—The “Best” Tonic. One bottle will not 
repair the ravages of months and years 
but its continued use means an even pulse, 


clear eye, good digestion, sound prey accur- 
before 


ate thinking. Take a wineglassfu 
meals and at bedtime—you 
will be more than pleased 
with results. Pabst 
Extract is also rec- 
ommended forin- 
somnia, ennemi . 
dyspepsia, o age, 
mothehosd and for A 
convalescents. à 

We will be to send you a free book- 

dlet Aone bt bei hit x uses of 

Pabst Extract if you will write for it. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Use Paine’s Trays 


For Duplicate Auction and 
other duplicate games. Rules 
with each set. 12-tray set 

«| $5.00, Obtain from your deal- 
HARA T: er or from us direct, 


U'S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATILUS.A. 


Poisons are taken into the body from 
| the outside. Carbolic acid, iodine, and al- 
| cohol serve as examples of this type. If 
taken in sufficient quantity or often 
enough, the liver will be destroyed, and 
the spark of life snuffed out. 

Various diseases liberate germs in the 
system. Every one of these germs has a 

oison. The germs are carried to the liver. 
Result: Instant warfare. 

Many know these facts. 

One of the cardinal sins of man is in- 
temperance in eating. Every year mil- 
lions virtually dig their graves with their 
teeth. 

All foods are either animal or vegetable. 

Animal food putrifies. It rots, and 
smells bad. 

Vegetable food spoils. 

Milk is an animal food, but does not 
“go bad” like meat or eggs or fish. 

What may happen to food outside of the 
body may happen to them in the intestinal 
tract. 

The digestive organs can take care of a 
certain amount of each food. The amount 
is peculiar to the individual All over the 
equite limit either rots or spoils. 

hen this happens bacteria aregiven off. 

"These bacteria are poisonous. 

It is the liver's duty to destroy these 
"food poisons." Very often it succeeds. 
Otherwise very few people would be living. 
However, the liver is human. After a time 
it tires. It increases in size from overwork. 
It struggles. It does the best it knows 
how to do. Then it gives up the battle. 
The poisons hurry through the liver and 
into the other organs and tissues. The 
liver shrivels up. 

What happens? 

Indigestion, dyspepsia, headaches, bad 
breath, unstrung nerves, lack of ambition, 
etc. The technical name is autointoxi- 
cation. 

We are warned. Yet there is hope. 

We do not heed. We fail to Stop! Look! 
Listen! 

We plunge ahead. 

Our motor stalls on the railroad cross- 
ing. The Limited is fifteen feet away and 
tearing along at seventy miles an hour. 

What is it? Cirrhosis of the liver. A 
bad prognosis. 

By this time other things have hap- 
pened. “Complications” is the favorite 
term used. e have Bright’s disease, 
dropsy, hardening of the arteries, etc. 
We are liable to apoplexy. 

Strange! All chew terrible things to 
strike a person from a clear sky and at once. 

Rubbish! They started years ago. 

The plant was 100 per cent efficient. 
You failed to do your duty. You poisoned 
your liver. You forced your liver to over- 
work, and you stood by and turned your 
head when it cried aloud for assistance. 

Become a food faddist? 


No! Use common sense. Eat plain 
foods. Do not overeat. 
See the sign? 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Hark! Hear the warning? Throw it 
into neutral! On with the brakes! . . . 
The danger is past. 

Observe the signals. Promptly heed 
when the liver gives warning. 

Better still: So live that you will be 
unconscious you have such a thing as that 
most wonderful and vital organ. 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—By Dodson 


To Merchants and Bankers To the Public 

If you are interested in the profits There are no strings attached to this 
to be secured from the greatest oter: we "o see that a pasoi 
nation-wide publicity campaign of TS OEE E A 


: A absolute gift. 
a decade, centering upon one busi- time to print one for each request, 


ness or bank in each town, send A Large Size Full Color Print so to make sure of your copy, send 


the coupon now ! the coupon at once! 


of This Wonderful Painting 
One of the Bravest Dares Ever Given Death 


By a Handful of Heroes 


HEIR act was a life-forfeit. Each signature was its own death warrant; for when Patrick 
Henry delivered his immortal apothegm, “ Give me liberty or give me death !” he was shouted 
down with blood-thirsty cries of “ Treason !”’ 
You should revere this handful of men as godfathers of American Liberty. You should know them all by name. 
You should know them all by face and figure, for they are our true College of Immortals. Especially is this relight- 
ing of our Altar Fires appropriate at present. z 
Let this painting bring the great American Drama into your home. See this pageant of Patriots step out of the 
past and enact before your eyes their sacrificial piedae. 
Every home and every business enjoying life, liberty and pursuit of happiness under American in- 
* stitutions, should have this picture framed and prominently displayed. X 


FOI tok 
FO OUO 


% 


* Even now a copy is being sent to schools throughout the country. 
A. 9-16 1 1 1 H 1 A. 9-16 
Most Important Historical Event in Five Centuries k 
THE Dodson painted this masterpiece. It shows the signing as it really was—a scene of tense dramatic in- X THE 
mere. terest, where every man was possibly penning his own death warrant. The world’s most noted art ENAPP 
52 E. 19th st. critics, as well as such personages as Vice-President Marshall, Speaker Champ Clark, Senator 52 Viae 
New York, N. Y. Stone, Senator Borah, Frances Starr and others, pronounce it the most inspiring and most im- NewYork, N.Y. 
portant historical painting ever made, | 3 1 
Iam a merchant (or As publishers of the finest full-color lithographic prints, The Knapp Company is mak- the Please send me 
banker) in the town ing arrangements with one business house in every town to send a handsome copy t nameofthe bus- 
o of this great painting—free of charge—to every person in that town who asks ess house or bank in 
i stiouia lke fuir int and for it. This is your chance to get on January Ist, without cost, a full-color my ee ee Imay 
ten about orma- copy of the picture that in two months is going to be the most-talked- sente of charge, a 
on about your publicity f 5 j full color copy of the great 
plan. exclusive to one house about work of art in this country. Dodson Painting. In the 
in each Pere as baned on t is event of there being no plese 
stood that F Incur no obligation * THE KNAPP CO., Inc. poste where the painting, mity 
of any 80 making this request. Creators of Direct Appeal Advertising you will send me a copy direct, with- 
RN vespa eM bets * 52 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. x” Parr edo A MEC Eae 
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War E ds 


Be prepared—anticipate 
what will happen in busi- 


ness by knowing what's 
happening now. Babson's 
Reports will post you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-22 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Orstgetien of its Character 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to purchase 
one share or bond, or as many as you care to, 
of Railroad, Industrial and Publie Utility 
Companies. The balance may be paid in con- 
venient monthly installments of $5, $10, 

20, ete., depending upon number purchased. 
You may divide your investment among sev- 


eral dividend paying securities under this plan. 
Write for ‘Booklet K-2"' 


It is Interesting and fully explains '"The 
Partial Payment Plan." Free upon request. 


I cel 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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How’s Your Magazine Subscription Business? 


The American Magazine. 
add $25.00 a week to your subscription 
Write to 

Chief of Staff, Desk "Y" 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


income. 


The Partial 
Payment Plan 


Through this plan we offer you the opportunity 
to acq conservative New York Stock Ex- 
change securities In a way which you will find 
adapted to your particular means. 


The Partial Payment Plan makes investment 
easy. It systematizes savings and increases both 
your capital and income. 


We accept orders on this basis for one share or 


more. 
Send for Booklet B-10, "Partial Payment Plan" 


John Muir &(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Family’s Money 


To Salaried Girls 


Who are 


WAS that unfortunate and common 

type of wage-earner who is not depend- 

ent on her wages. I had no sense of 
responsibility. I paid nominal board at 
home. If I lost my position, no board 
would be asked by my mother until I se- 
cured a new one. If L was ill, my father 
would take care of me. Result—I saved 
nothing. 

When the best man in the world came 
into my life, I realized that he would look 
on his wife as his partner in the thrifty 
handling of his salary. I was panic-strick- 
en, and searched desperately for short- 
cuts in thrift. A girl friend advised me to 
deposit one tenth of my salary in the sav- 
ings bank the very day I was paid. This 
was $1.50 a week. f fac quite pleased 
with myself until at the end of ten weeks, 
with $15 in bank, I figured that on my 
wedding day, six months later, I would 
have on deposit exactly $51. My fiancé, 
who was only three years my senior, and 
who was a salaried man, had enough build- 
ing and loan shares to insure us a neat sub- 
urban home, a savings bank account of 
nearly $1,500, and he was carrying a $5,- 
ooo insurance policy. My savings would 
not buy linen for our home. 

I immediately determined to bank one 
third of my salary. I was giving Mother 
$5 a week for board and laundry; car fare 
and lunches represented $1.80 more. That 
left a balance of $3.20 for clothes and in- 
cidentals. I cut out “incidentals.” I 
used penny postal cards instead of five- 
cent telephone calls. I bought washable 
gloves instead of the kind that had to be 
cleaned. I found that the very latest 
styles in trifles like neckwear, veils, gloves 
and shoes cost just a little more than less 
extreme modes. I dressed more simply. 
I discovered that the office was two miles 
from the house, and that by walking one 
way each day I was taking the exercise 

rescribed by physicians for any woman. 
| esved thirty cents a week and gained a 
healthy color. But my biggest saving was 
in "treats"—soda, ice cream and candy. 
The anti-treat club is now a feature in the 
office where I worked. 

Every night I dropped what I knew I 
had saved during the day into a box. When 
it amounted to a dollar, I deposited it. I 
never spent a penny which | received in 


epee I kept pennies in another box, 
dated, to see how long it took to save a 
hundred. 


On my wedding day I had $157 in bank 
instead of $51. And 1 had mastered these 
principles of thrift: To discern between 
luxuries and necessities, between the taw- 
dry and the solid; to be hospitable without 
being extravagant; to realize that safety 
for the wife of a salaried man lies in living 
on eight tenths of the salary and deposit- 
ing the balance, precisely as if the other 
two tenths was never earned. As the sal- 


Engaged 


ary increases, so do the savings, and with- 
out any sense of privation. 
Simply by following this rule for five 
years we now own a home free of mort- 
age, we have a small car, a maid, and two 
Batic bat no anxiety. Saving repre- 
sents no self-denial, because it is a habit 
like breathing. ANNE WALKER 


Won Independence Through 
Frugality and Saving 


BOUT five years ago I was out of a 
job, in debt, and with nodecent clothes. 
Then I woke up, and came to the conclu- 
sion that nobody was to blame but my- 
self. I had been known as a sport and a 
good fellow, but that didn’t seem to help 
me, so I decided to grab the first job com- 
ing along, and to keep tab on every nickel 
I spent. 
The next day I got a job at nine dollars 
a week. Under ordinary circumstances I 
would not have taken work for such small 
wages. After three months I got a raise to 
$12. Six months after starting I paid my 
debt, spent $50 on some clothes, and had 
$20 in the bank. To crown everything, I 
got married. My friends said I was crazy 
to attempt it on $12 per week; but the girl 
I got was working in a store for $9 a week, 
and would not hear of giving up her posi- 
tion. We rented a housekeeping room for 
$10 a month, and we didn't find it essen- 
tial to our happiness to go to expensive 
shows. Saturday nights we would visit a 
movie. Sundays we would go for long 
hikes or to the park to hear the music. 

After some figuring we found that we 
could save out of our joint salaries the 
sum of $10 a week; the remaining $11 paid 
all expenses, including lodge and life in- 
surance. At the end of the first year we 
had a little over $600 in the bank where 
we both had separate accounts. Then I 
got another increase in wages to $15. The 
extra money went in the bank, too. Early 
in 1913 we got a house with five rooms on 
a fair-sized lot, close in. We paid $1,100 
for it, cash, and spent $65 for paint and re- 
pair material. I did the work myself. The 
house we rented for $18 a month. The 
money went in the bank. By the end of 
1914 we bought another house and lot in 
the same neighborhood for $1,235, in- 
cluding everything. We rented that also, 
for $18. We have now property that is 
bringing in about $400 a year, and we have 
our eyes on a lot on which we are going to 
build a home for ourselves. When that is 
ready and all furnished, my wife is going 
to stop work, for I have the foreman’s job 
at $24 a week. 

It has been hard at times, but perfect 
team-work has done it, and we see no rea- 
son why our experience should not be du- 
plicated. L. C. C. 
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$33 Left on Deposit Grew 
to $1,812 


HE widow of a Norwich, Connecticut, 

man was settling up his estate recently. 
She remembered that he had spoken of a 
little bank account ($33) which was opened 
in his youth with the Norwich Savings 
Society. 

She went to the bank and received $1,- 
812.09, almost fifty-five times as much as 
had been paid in on the account. 

Magic? Not at all! The increase was 
due entirely to the normal accumulation 
of dividends, or interest, while the money 
was on deposit in a conservative, purely 
mutual savings bank. 

The thirty-three dollars was deposited 
between June 4th, 1832, and October 8th, 
1834. For about fifteen years the rate of 
dividend was two and one-half per cent 
each six months, with an occasional extra 
dividend of one per cent. From 1849 to 
1876, with one or two exceptions, semi- 
annual dividends were three or three and 
one-half per cent; for the next three years 
they were two or two and one-half per 
cent. From 1880 until the account was 
closed last winter the dividends were two 
per cent every six months. 

The simple, outstanding fact of this 
little tale of unfrenzied finance is that 
$1,779 of eighteen hundred odd dollars 
paid the widow was nothing more nor less 
than the quiet accumulation of interest 
compounded semi-annually. 

oral: Interest, if left to its own de- 
vices, will turn tricks that make its way- 
ward brother, Speculation, grow green 
with envy. MERLE CROWELL 


Well Fixed at Forty 
“De YOU know that any young man 


with a good stéady position, health, 
and perseverance, and if no misfortune be- 
falls him, may become a gentleman of lei- 
sure by the time he is forty years of age 
and enjoy an income that will supply him 
with all of the necessities and some of the 
luxuries of life?" 

It was the successful banker speaking 
to a young friend of his: 

“The average young man out of high 
school or college wastes enough money 
foolishly to make him comparatively 
wealthy. Admitting that he needs some 
amusement and pleasure, nevertheless he 
could save from one to five dollars a week 
merely by eliminating the unnecessa 
expenditures for tobacco, liquor, soft 
drinks, movies, too expensive clothes, and 
the desire to be a good fellow. 

“Suppose he saves four dollars a week 
after he is established in a fair position. 
That is $208 in a year. In the average 
growing town $200 will be accepted for a 
payment on a small modern home which 
could easily be rented. The rent from that 
house will take care of the payments to 
the owner. At the end of about ten years 
that house will be his at the cost of a few 
hundred dollars. 

* Now suppose he saves enough to buy 
such a house every year for eight years. 
Each house, remember, is paying for itself 
after his initial investment. Before he is 
forty he will own eight houses bringing an 
income of between $100 and $200 a month, 
and will be worth in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. Think itover." H. BOND BLISS 
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To Japan on the Magic Carpet 


Thisillustration is a Japanese artist’s 


interpretation of the idea “seeing 
world on A. B.A. Cheques,” alre 


the 
ady 


familiar to magazine readers. The 
artist has woven into the Arabian 
Night’s tale of travel on the magic rug, 


the thought that a trip on “A. B. A.” 
Cheques is auspicious. The “god 
of good luck” isin the party, and the 
flying of fish bannersin the Japanese 
village indicates a festive occasion, 
The artist has the right idea: 


“A.B.A.” Ex Ch 
Ott od A eio eques 
do add to the auspiciousness of any not have to convert the cheques into 


trip for pleasure or business; they 
contribute to enjoyment by providing 
safe and convenient means of paying 
one's way in every part ofthe world. 
You use “A.B.A” Cheques just as 
you would use currency, and you do 


foreign money whencrossing an inter- 
national boundary. They areknown 
in terms of dollars in the Americas, 
pounds in Great Britain and her 
Colonies, francs in France, marks in 
Germany, lire in Italy, and so on. * 


When using an “A. B. A." Cheque you countersign 


vicinity. 


$300,000,000 


In Dividends and Interest 
@ This is the huge sum statisticians 

was disbursed in July, by railroad in- 
dustrial corporations, to security holders 
as their share of the half-yearly earnings. 
@ The prosperity of the country could not 
be better or more concretely indicated; 
nor could a greater incentive be produced 
for the investment of surplus funds in the 
securities of America’s cardinal 
Railroads and Industrials 


@ Our free Investor's Pocket Manual, 
giving important corporation statistics, 
will be sent upon request. Ask for 22-AM, 
including booklet explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


Investment ecuritie7 
(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Pla New York 


CST TT 


negotiable. 
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it in the presence of the person accepting it; your 
countersignature identifies you and makes the cheque 
It is not only the safest but also the 
handiest * travel money." 


Get them at your bank. 
yet supplied with “A. B. A." cheques, write Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, for booklet and infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained in your 


If your own bank is not 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 


them— 


except your photograph. 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


WHEN friends drop in for a little chat, their visit 
can be made the more enjoyable by tempting 
refreshment. Try a few Uneeda Biscuit with pea- 
nut butter or marmalade, followed by those exqui- 
site dessert confections, Nabisco Sugar Wafers, and 
a cup of tea or cocoa. Your guest will appreciate 
your good taste and thoughtfulness. Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are sold in ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ANOLA—Chocolate-flavored sugar wafers with 
most delightful, sweetened, creamy fillings. Serve 
with any dessert or beverage, or as a confection. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Foot Comfort 
For Men and 


Women 


LTHAM 


W MO 
GOLD AND GENTLEMENS 
$4 [=}:! 
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lonately low prices. 


Write for our beautiful Ar catalogue. It illustrates! 
over 5000 of the greatest watch, diamond and jewelry 
values in the world. Seeing is believing. Write today. 
Money back in full if you are not satisfied. 


RENTES 


JB — Arch Support Shoes 


correct and prevent fallen arches and make walk- 
ing Keen Pleasure! Strictly Bench-Made, dis- 
tinctive, good-looking, highest quality, yet cost no 
more than machine made shoes. Ready-to-wear, or 
made-to-measure for small additional fee. 


Foot Comfort Book Free 


Tells how to secure permanent foot comfort. Illus- 
trates and describes shoes to correct 
and prevent all foot troubles. Put- 
man Shoes and Boots for every purpose 
ready-to-wear and made-to-measure, 
including regular and orthopedic styles. 
Write today. 


Putman Boot & Shoe Co. 


426 1st Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Fine Footwear for 30 Years. 
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How to Get the 
Truth Out of Men 


By Fred C. Kelly 


HE President and the Vice Presi- 

dent of the United States each has 

a theory about the proper way to 
learn the truth. Each believes that it is 
possible to get the truth even out of per- 
sons disposed to confine their conversa- 
tion to lies. 

President Wilson's theory may be 
stated somewhat like this: 

A liar is ordinarily not a smart man, be- 
cause if he were really smart he would 
know that lying does not pay. So, not 
being smart, he probably lacks the im- 
agination or inventiveness to tell plausible 
lies throughout an entire conversation. 
Therefore, even in the conversation of a 
liar—if it is a very long conversation, 
lasting, say, half an hour—there will be 
bits of truth. These truths will be there 
because the liar lacks the inventiveness to 
think up enough untruths to fill their 
place. Let us suppose, now, that you hear 
the stories of several liars, all telling 
about the same thing. There will be 
found certain points on which all the 
stories agree. Those things are the truth. 
The variations are the lies. 

Vice President Marshall's theory is 
predicated on the fact that a man will 
talk most frankly when closeted with only 
one other person. Business men have 
often noted this in going to lunch with 
persons with whom they have dealings. 
They know that it is foolish to go to lunch 
with more than one man if they want to 
accomplish much. The more people there 
are gathered about. the aie, the less 
frank the conversation will be. 

At first thought one might have an idea 
that a man would be more likely to shrink 
from telling a lie when there are others 
about to hear him, but that is not the way 
it works out. A man who lies at all 
thinks it smart and cute to tell lies, and he 
will do so all the more likely when he has a 
good audience. It is when he is alone with 
the man he is trying to fool that the off- 
hand liar is apt to quail. 

When Marshall was governor of Indiana, 
a committee of ten came to the executive 
office one day to urge the appointment of a 
certain ponderously-girthed politician to 
an important place. Marshall had sup- 
posed that of all the applicants for the place 
none was quite so incompetent as this one 
that the delegation was recommending 
with such great enthusiasm and plausi- 
bility. He asked all manner of questions, 
but bc could get no one to admit that there 
was the slightest flaw in the candidate's 
character or entitlements. 

Then Marshall called one of the dele- 
gation aside, took him into his private 
office, and told him he wished to have a 
chat. Looking the visitor straight in the 
eye, the governor asked: 

“Tell me now, man to man, if you were 
governor would you appoint him?" 

“Wel-l,” faltered the man, ‘‘of course— 
oh-h, I think so—that is, I might.” 

Marshall called the others in one at a 
time, and each faltered, and finally told 
the truth when the thing was put up to 
them in that form. 


| 
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. response to this advertisement, run by a big 
Boston corporation, was enormous. Hundreds 
of applicants presented themselves, but one by 

one they were turned down. Their training and 
knowledge of business principles were not broad 
enough to fit them for the position. What was wanted 
was a man with a trained mind—a man who knew 
the great fundamental principles upon which all 
business is built. 


"There are many big positions waiting, right now, for men who are 

to fill them. Yet qualified men are seldom found. There 
is a dearth of good material, a famine in the market. In almost 
every big business there are $10,000—and even $15,000 — positions 
open, waiting for the right men to step in. 


Study the Big Fundamental Principles 
Behind Your Work 


You feel and know that you have the capacity for greater success. 
But conscientious work alone will not fit you to get ahead. You 
must be prepared, before you can hope to rise much above a 
present position. You must master the fundamental principles 
behind the work you are now doing and which underlie the job 
ahead of you. 

It is just these broad business principles, and the application of 
them to individual cases, that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
teaching to more than 40,000 men in America to-day. 


Based Upon the Actual Experience of 
Thousands of Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you through the 
Modern Business Course and Service the best thought and practice 
in modern business. It will give you a thorough and sound training 
in the fundamental principles underlying all departments of 
business—it will give you a knowledge that could be otherwise 
obtained only by years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing are 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. This Advisory Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the famous 
engineer; Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist. 


The Kind of Men Enrolled 


The following are some of the subscribers to the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton Institute: Alfred 
I. DuPont, executive head of the DuPont Powder Companies, 
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capitalized at $120,000,000; Melville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, Presi- 
dent of the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,000 corporation; 
William H. Ingersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of 
the Ford Motor Car Co.—and scores of other equally prominent 
men. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 215 men enrolled in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute; in the U. S. Steel Corporation, 33; in the National 
Cash Register Co., 173; in the General Electric Co., 240; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 76;—and so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


Helps Men Succeed in a Big Way 


Daily there flitter into the headquarters in New York many 
intensely human stories, showing what the Modern Business Course 
and Service has done for its subscribers. 

One day you hear of a brilliant lad of twenty-two, in a big New 
York bank, rising to a $9,500 job, and giving credit to the Institute 
for his success. 

The next day a factory manager writes that the Course has just 
helped him save his firm $7,000 a year. And that “a fair alice" of 
this went to increase his salary. 

The next day a man in a western concern tells how he saved the 
firm $37,000 a year by one suggestion, and what happened then 
to his salary. 

These are only typical cases. There are literally hundreds of them. 
Such remarkable cases are cited by the score in “Forging Ahead 
in Business"—a 128-page book which will be sent free to you on 
request. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of this 128-page book “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness," copy of which we will send you free, will repay you many 
times over. It will help measure what you know what you dont 
know, and what you should know—to make success sure. This 
Course and Service will fit you to grasp the opportunities that are 
bound to come to those who are prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’’—FREE 
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Fairy Soap is most refreshing and agreeable for 
toilet and bath use. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is made of choicest materials; it lathers freely and 
cleanses easily in any kind of water; Fairy Soap floats. 
Each cake is kept clean and sweet by the dainty tissue 
wrapper and the individual box in which it is enclosed. 


With all its purity, convenience and pleasing qualities, 
Fairy Soap costs but 5c. 


iT 


The floating oval G “Have you a little 
cake fits the di Fairy in your 
hand fide. 5 Scalp home?" 
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Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


MCCORMACK 


Q^ Victrola XVI, electric, $250 ez 


Mahogany or oak 


The world's greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted 
singers and musicians who are the favorites of the music-loving pub- 
lic; who by reason of their exceptional brilliance are universally 
recognized as the world's greatest artists. 


Their performances in your home are all due to the wonder- 
ful achievements of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists 
themselves have chosen the Victrola as the only instrument capable 
of bringing their superb art into the home in all its natural beauty. 
That is why they make Victor Records exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N N. Jo U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on ES 28th of each month 


Victrola 


Important warning. Victor Records can be To insure Victor quality, always look for the 
safely and satisfactorily played only with famous trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot It is the only way to identify genuine Victrolas 
be safely played on machines with jeweled or and Victor Records. 
other reproducing points. 
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Service Which Gives the Word 
An Entirely New Meaning 


64 Coupons, each for One Half Hour’s Labor 
Four Hours of Scrupulous Care per Month for a Period of Eight Months 
No Cost to You for Expert Supervision That Keeps your Car Continuously in Racing Trim 


Ses HUP UVP HXTML LULA LLLA ELLEN LIMIT 


ERVICE, as the Hup- 
S mobile owner knows 
it, and service as it is 
generally understood, 


are two radically different 
things. 


No other car is cared for 
as the Hupmobile is cared 
for. No other service plan 
is like the Hupmobile serv- 
ice plan. 


The service station sees to 
it that every Hupmobile is 
tuned up to concert pitch 
all the time. 


All at no cost to the owner. 
He pays with coupons 
which we supply without 
cost when he purchases 
his car. 


The coupons cover four 
hours of service labor each 
month for eight months. 


Service That Covers 
Every Part of the Car 


L. A. Aldrich of Mellette, S. 
D., says this service is a great 
help to Hupmobile owners. 


When you drive up to the 
service station, one of the 
things given as a matter of 
course is an inspection of 
the steering gear and a 
test of the brake adjust- 
ment. 
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A. C. Koch of Chicago writes 
that our plan makes the initial 
pleasure of owning a car a con- 
stant pleasure. 


The alignment of the front 
wheels is checked up, and 
the front wheel bearings 
are examined for play. 


George P. Edmonds of Chicago 
finds this the most satisfactory 
Service arrangement he has en- 
countered in his experience 
with three different cars. 


Distilled water is added to 
the storage battery, and 
the specific gravity of the 
battery is tested to de- 
termine that it is fully 
charged. 


Spark plugs, wiring termi- 
nals, ignition distributer, 
generator and starting mo- 
tor are gone over. Grease 


The Mark of Superior 


cups are turned down. Mo- 
tor, transmission and differ- 
ential are supplied with new 
lubricant when necessary — 


the owner of course paying , 


for oils and greases. 


99 Per Cent Efficient 
Say 11,000 Owners 


W. P. W. Martin of Los An- 
geles, Cal., says our service sys- 
tem should put us on a firm 
footing of friendship with Hup- 
mobile owners. 


And so it does. We receive 
thousands of unsolicited 
letters from them. They 
tell us exactly what they 
think of the car. That is 
how we know that 11,000 
owners rate the Hupmo- 
bile 99 per cent efficient. 


À Motor Car Service 


Standard Hupmobile Performance 


G% to a speed of 25 
miles an hour, from a 
stand, in 10 seconds. 
Throttles to a man’s walk- 
ng pace, on high gear, 
without bucking or jerk- 
ing. 

Picks up, 
change, 
smoothly. 


5-pass. Touring Car $1185 


without gear 
instantly and 


Roadster $1185 


Climbs the average low- 
gear hill, on high gear. 


Pulls through sand and 
mud, on high gear. 


Develops great pulling 
power on high gear. 
Registers a minimum of 
vibration, at any speed, or 
any gear. 


.. T-pass. Touring Car $1340 


rices f. 0. b. Detroit 


That is how we know that 
50 8-10 per cent of Hup- 
mobile owners buy our 
cars year after year. 


That is how we know that 
24 2-10 per cent of those 
now owning Hupmobiles 
have been won away from 
higher priced cars by Hup- 
mobile performance, effi- 
ciency, service, and 
thorough-going goodness. 


Why Buy Any Car 
Lacking Such Service? 


Is it worth anything to 
you to have a car whose 
care never gives you a 
moment's distress? A car 
which keeps you serenely 
and continuously satisfied? 


That is what the Hupmo- 
bile owner has. He enjoys 
the tremendous advantage 
of expert care. He knows 
that expert skill is ready 
to cure any slight troubles 
that may develop. He is, 
in short, the most con- 
tented of owners. 


Can you afford even to 

think of buying any car 

that does not offer the 

equal of Hupmobile serv- 

ice? 

Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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From Father to Son 


Today, if a man is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, it is usually Gorham-made. 


This is not a travesty on an old saying, 
but the modern un of that sain hic 
is literally true. 

Americans have been using Gorham knives 
and forks and spoons for years and years, and 
thousands of them in use today were inherited 
from the original owners. 


That proves the dependabili 
of Gorham c j d 
le last analysis, T: 


And that is the sort of service you want in 
any and all silverware you buy - the service 
which survives the wear and tear of usage, 
combining the resistance of silver metal with 
the integrity of Gorham manufacture. 


Sold by leading jewelers everywhere, 


bearing this Gorham trade. @& 
mark, which establishes the 
authenticity of its Gorham origin~ 
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Jane Jerry 


Introducing 
Cinderella Jane 


The heroine in Marjorie Benton Cooke’s new serial 
love story beginning in this number 
A rival of “Bamby” in unexpected incidents and charm 


Illustration by Clarence F. Underwood 
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HE pictorial suggestion for 

dividing the cake of Ivory 
Soap is as old as Ivory itself. At 
first it was printed merely as a 
hint for handling the larger- 
than-ordinary cake most eco- 
nomically and conveniently. But 
with the passing of years it has 
taken on a deeper meaning. In 
millions of homes it now sug- 
gests the varied purposes for 
which Ivory is used. 


Ivory Soap is so pure and of such 
high quality that mothers do not 
hesitate to bathe the baby with it. 


It is so inexpensive and efh- 
cient that they are glad to use 
it for dish-washing, laundry 
work and general cleaning. 


The unusual combination of 
extraordinary purity, superior 
quality, low price and thor- 
ough efficiency makes Ivory 
Soap indispensable for prac- 
tically every personal and 
general use. Almost every 
cake has to be divided to an- 
swer the many calls for Ivory 
from all over the house. 


COPYAMINT 1976 BY THE PROCTER & GAMELE GO, CHNCINNATI 


.. . 99i0% PURE 


* She can mend anything—from 
a leaking pipe to a broken heart” 


Cinderella Jane 


Her loves, her adventures, and her achievements 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


WAS the Pageant of the Prophets 
which gave Jerry Paxton his first 
chance. There were several links in 
the primrose chain of fortune which 
led him from the first opportunity to 

the last. The first and most important 
may be said to have been Mrs. Aber- 
crombie Brendon, who opened her house 
for a portrait exhibition. She had an eye 
for men as well as for art, so when hand- 
some Jerry appeared, she annexed him. 
The second link was Jerry’s sense of dra- 
matic values, which made him play up to 
this somewhat elderly siren. The third 
was the gods, who had ever smiled on 
Jerry Paxton. l 
rs. Abercrombie Brendon, who was 

socially elect, headed an eager group of 
ladies who desired to outdo all previous 
efforts in a mammoth affair which would 
provide woolen underwear for the Belgians. 

“We can’t seem to think of anythin 
which has not been done,” she complaine 
to Jerry. ‘‘We have people to be in the 
thing, people to produce it, people to 
come to see it, and all we need is—" 

“ Brains," said Jerry daringly. 

* Have you any?" 

“I have a couple of lobes.” 

“Have you them with you?” 


“There is at least one, in good working. 
" he laughed. 


order, and at your disposal, 

“Think of something new for us to do.” 

“If I supply the idea, will you make me 
director?” 

* We'll make you prime minister, court 
chamberlain, anything you like!" 

“Good! The thing will be called the 
Pageant of the Prophets.” 

“What prophets?” 

“The old Biblical ones; but we'll draw 
on the entire Bible for our characters. We 
will build a palace throne-room, Pontius 
Pilate’s, perhaps, or King Herod’s, very 
gorgeous and beautiful. We can have 
groups, and friezes and scenes—the cos- 
tuming has infinite possibilities. We can 
have music and singing pilgrims. We can 
have dancing Salomé, with her dripping 
head. Oh, it will be one magnificent 
spectacle!” 

“You area genius!” cried Mrs. Brendon. 

“Granted. Then what?” 

* We will have you do it all. You shall 
design the whole thing, and direct it. 
Draw your plans and submit your terms. 
You are elected right now.” 

“You are in earnest?” 

“ Never more so." 

“Then accept my services as a poor re- 
turn for your excellent tea.” 

* Nonsense! That is a pretty speech, 
but you have to earn your own living, 
don't you?" 


“Alas, yes.” 4 

“Then there is no reason why you 
should donate time and brains for nothing. 
This is a business proposition. Will you 
take it?" : 

“With both hands and a grateful heart.” 

“You'll have to use both lobes of that 
boasted brain," she laughed. ‘What 
shall I be?" 

"Herodias, beautiful wife of King 
Herod," said Jerry without hesitation. 
“We'll give you a costume that will daz- 
zle ’em!” 

“You shall paint me in it." 

* Delighted!” 

“This has certainly been a lucky day 
for me. I'll call the directors in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Paxton. We'll make our plans, 
while you work out yours. Then we'll 
meet with you, and appoint our commit- 
tees at once. Can you begin right away?" 

“If I can postpone some portrait sit- 
tings." 

“If they are women, put them in the 
pageant—that will keep them busy. We 
must have you at once." 

“Thats an idea. My thanks. Au 


revoir.” 


S HE walked down the Avenue toward 

his studio, Jerry's mind was in a whirl. 

It was dusk when he climbed to his quar- 
ters, and he hummed as he went. He threw 
open the door and rushed in. The big 
room was dark save in the far corner, 
where a lamp was lit with the shade off, so 
that an ugly glare lighted the face of the 
woman who sat beside it, mending socks. 

“Ah, Miss Jane Judd, is that you?” 

“Good afternoon," she answered, not 
looking up. 

Jerry sang gayly as he dumped his be- 
longings on the divan. He lit a cigarette, 
and laughed aloud involuntarily. 

“Have you ever had delirium tremens, 
Miss Judd?" he demanded. She looked up 
without reply. “I’ve gota case right now." 

She went on with her work. 

“I suppose you don't deal much in 
emotions," he added. 

She neither smiled nor answered. He 
laughed at the idea himself. 

“Jane Judd, conversationally you are 
about as satisfactory as a bloomin' idol 
made of mud." 

“You do not engage me to talk," she 
answered, in a low, rather dull, voice. 
“You engage me to work." 

“So I do, but someday I am going to 
pay you double rates for your thoughts. 
A silent woman is a menace—I’m afraid 
of you!” 

À rat-a-tat-tat came on the door. 

“Come in,” called Jerry gayly. 


An odd, boyish-looking 
head in. “At home, Jerry? 
celebration?" 

“Tve got a job, Bobsie, a big, cash-in- 
hand kind of a job, and I'm trying to 
raise a spark of human response in the 
frozen buzzum of Jane Judd." 

“Oh, is this your Jane day? Hello, 
Jane," she added, seating herself com- 
fortably. “Go ahead, Jerry, let's hear." 


HE TOLD her the story in some detail, 
with touches of his own. He was so 
boyishly elated over it that she was fired 
with some of his enthusiasm. — , 

"But, look here, Jerrymander, how 
about the big mural designs? How about 
my portrait? This pageant won't get you 
anywhere." 

"Won't it? You should have heard me 
tell the Abercrombie Brendon that I 
would try my best to put off my portrait 
sitters. You, my dear Bobs, are my por- 
trait sitters.” 

"It will ruin your winter's work. They'll ` 
pick your brains, that crowd, and take 
your time, make you yearn for the flesh 

ots." 

“Dear old Bobs! If they ruin me, I'll 
come to you for a scourge. Let's go to 
Buffanti’s for a celebration. We'll get 
Chat and Jinny for a foursome, what? 
Are the Chatfields at home to-day, Jane?" 
he added. 

"Yes. I was there this morning," she 
answered. 

* Come on, old wailing Banshee," he 
cried. 

“All right; but I don't like it just the 
same. This very night may mark the 
grave of Jerome Paxton, painter.” 
“Well, think up some jolly epitaph and 
we'll sing it in our cups. Dose wail, Bobs; 
you're as bad as Jane." 

At his mention of her, they both glanced 
at the silent bent figure, so unaware of 
their presence. 

“Time to close up, Miss Judd, we're off 
to dinner," said Jerry. 

She rose and put away the mended gar- 
ment quietly. 

She set things to rights, as noiseless as 
a wraith. The other two went on talking 
and laughing, until she came toward them 
in her hat and coat. 

* What do I owe you?" Jerry asked. 

Mr for to-day.” 

“I haven't any change. Can you let it 
go until next time?" 

“No,” she said simply. 

“Well, old Shylock, here's five. Con- 
sider yourself paid as long as that lasts." 

“I don't wish to do that. I'll bring you 
the change." 


girl stuck her 
What’s the 
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“Bother you, Jane Judd! What differ- 
ence does it make whether you get it all 
at once or in driblets?" 

* Here, yeu I've got it, even. You 
owe me," Bobs said. 

“All right, much obliged.” 

Jane hesitated a moment, then took it 
with a bow, and went to the door. 

“Good night, Jane Judd,” said Bobs. 

“Good night,” the woman answered 
mechanically. 

“ Night," said Jerry, searching for cig- 
arettes among his impedimenta. 

“Queer creature that,” Bobs mused. 

* What's that?” 

“Jane Judd. What do you suppose she 
thinks of us all?" 

“Heaven knows, and I care as little as 
it does." 

“I care. I'd like to know her. She's 
like steel, clean-cut, shining, efficient, si- 
lent, unbreakable.” 

“Is she? I've never noticed,” said Jerry 
indifferently. 

* She knows all our secrets, our econo- 
mies, our loves and hates. She mends us 
up, keeps us in order. Jane Judd is the law 
and order of our set. She glides among us, 
and we say everything we know before 
her, as if she were a wall." 

“ Agag and Magag! Do I have to listen 
to you ramble on about Jane Judd? She 
interests me about as much as a sewing 
machine. Come on to dinner." 


CHAPTER II 
JANE JUDD, in her old brown coat and 


hat of many seasons flown, walked 
slowly from MacDougal Alley toward the 
model tenement house where she shared a 
flat with a family named Biggs, and had 
what is known as "light housekeeping 
privileges." The English of this elegant 
phrase was that, before or after the Biggs 
family had disposed of its meals, Jane 
could slip into the kitchen and prepare her 
repast. She disliked the arrangement in- 
tensely; but on the whole she preferred it 
to any boarding house which she could 
afford. 

Jane Judd's history up to this point has 
no more dramatic interest than the his- 
tory of any drab woman of twenty-eight, 
picked out at random from the army of 
workwomen. 

She had lived in Warburton, a small 
New Jersey town, until she was twenty- 
two, keeping house for her father, who had 
a grocery store. He was her only relative. 

hen he died she sold the store and came 
to New York to make a living. She was 
trained for nothing. She had had a high 
school education, which left her with a 
taste for books and a consuming ambition 
to write them. 

So when her release came, she did as so 
many girls do these days, she put her little 
all in her pocketbook and came to the Big 
Town to grapple with success. She ap- 
plied at newspaper offices, at first, where 
she admitted to such editors as she saw 
that she had no nose for news, but she 
liked to write stories and thought maybe 
she could do special stuff. She was shy 
and frightened. Nobody wanted her. 

She found a cheap room and gave her- 
self a month in which to write short stories. 
With one new one, and two old ones worked 
over, she tried the magazines. It was a 
weary round, with rejection at every 
point, while the reserve in her bank grew 


smaller and smaller. During the whole 
month she never talked to anyone, and 
she knew a loneliness as bitter as pain. 


FINALLY, one day an editor of a maga- 
zine let her come into his office. He 
looked at her keenly. 

“Miss Judd," he began, "I've read 
these stories of yours, and I want to give 
you a bit of advice. Are you trying to 
make a living out of this kind of thing?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you do anything else to support 
yourself?" 

“I don't know.” 

“Where have you lived?” 

Jane told him. 

* You're alone in the world?" 

“Yes.” . . 

“May I tell you quite frankly how I 
feel about your case?" 

“T wish you would.” 

“You make the common mistake of 
thinking that anybody can write. Now, 
putting words together is not writing; 
making fine sentences is not writing; elab- 
orating striking plots is not writing. Of 
all the arts, Literature is the most exact- 
ing mistress. To write, you must have 
lived, you must have suffered and known 
joy, you must be able to analyze people, 
to understand their motives, to love 
them." 

He stopped to look at the girl, whom he 
had almost forgotten. Her face startled 
him with its eagerness. Her eyes were 
shining, and he found himself commenting 
subconsciously, “ Why, she isn't so plain.’ 

“Yes. Please go on," she begged: 

“Well, granted that you have learned 
something of the motives, the passions, 
the sorrows that rack us humans, then 
you must also have your medium in con- 
trol. Words are like little creatures that 
march and fight and sing. They are like 
extra hands, and brains. All the passions 
wait on them. Until you get this sense of 
the choiceness, the fragility, the power of 
words, you are not ready to transcribe 
your thoughts. Frankly, I doubt if you 
can ever write. But if you should want to 
learn something about this great art—" 

“Oh, I do," said Jane earnestly. 

“Very well, I will give you a list of 
books to read. You must support your- 
self, then study when you can. Write all 
the time, get facility with words, then tear 
it up. Don’t try to sell things. Begin to 
watch people, get abreast of events. Read 
the papers and the magazines in the li- 
brary. Read Shakespeare, Fielding, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Bunyan, Meredith, Bar- 
rie, and Galsworthy. You might even try 
Shaw.” 

“Oh, I will!" cried Jane. 

He laughed. 

“T don't often inflict an hour's lecture 
on unprotected young women, Miss Judd." 
“T can't tell you how grateful I am." 

“When you are confident that you have 
got something good, come and see me 
again." 

“Thank you, I will." 

She went out in a daze. This talk was 
to change the whole course of her life, 
and she knew it. It was characteristic of 
her that she began at once. She answered 
an advertisement in the paper, inserted by 
a man named Jerome Paxton, who wanted 
a reliable woman to mend his clothes and 
do light work about the studio. She ap- 
plied and he engaged her. 


That was six years ago. From that 
small beginning she had worked up a ch- 
entele among the artists of the district 
which kept her busy every day. She 
mended their clothes, cleaned their stu- 
dios, cooked a meal if necessary, became, 
in short, an institution in the colony. As 
Jerry Paxton said, “Jane Judd can mend 
anything, from a leak in a pipe to a broken 
heart." 

This was her life by day. Her real life 
began when the day ended. On this par- 
ticular night, as on a thousand previous 
nights, she bought her supper at the 
butcher's and the grocer's, and climbed 
the many stairs to her home. As she 
struck a match to light the gas, there was 
a light thud on the floor, and a purring. 

“That you, Milly?" she asked. 

The big cat purred loudly and rubbed 
against her skirt. She took her up and 
petted her a bit before she so much as laid 
off her things. 

“Tve got a piece of fish for you," she 
added as she put her coat and hat away. 
Milly constituted her entire family, and it 
was her habit to talk to her continually. 

"We'll hurry into the kitchen before 
Mrs. Biggs gets home to-night and get our 
supper out of the way," she said, leading 
the way down the narrow hall, the cat at 
her heels. She made her preparations 
quickly and deftly. Billy Biggs, aged 
eight, appeared as she was cooking. 

“Hello, Miss Judd." 

“Hello, Billy." 

“Wisht I had a piece of bread and 
butter." 

“All right, here it is. Your mother will 
be in, presently." 

“Our supper ain't as good as yours." 


THs conversation took place almost 
every night. As soon as she could, she 
carried everything into her room. Then 
she and Milly sat down to the function of 
dinner. Milly sat on a high chair at one 
side of the sewing table, Jane at the other. 

“ Milly, I wonder how it would feel to 
go to Buffanti's, with people you liked, to 
talk, eat good food and listen to music—” 

Milly had no comments to make on the 
subject, except to claw her plate. Jane 
put a morsel of food there, which disap- 

eared. 

“TIl pretend I went with them, and put 
it into the story to-night. I know how 
they talk, Milly, and how they think, and 
how they act, but I want them to know 
how I think and talk and act. I’m sick of 
being alone, I want somebody—” 

She broke off and hid her face in her 
hands. Milly scratched her plate signifi- 
cantly. It is the routine of life which helps 
us through the tragedy, always. t 
Milly's practical reminder, Jane replen- 
ished her plate with the scrapings from 
her own, rose, carried her plates to the 
sink, washed them and put them away. 

Then she locked her door, got out her 
pen and her blank book, lit the student 
lamp and sat down at her table. Milly 
sprang into her favorite chair, and the 
pleasure time of the day came to both of 
them. The purr and the scratch of the 
pen lasted far into the night. 


CHAPTER III 


RUE to her word, Mrs. Abercrombie 
Brendon presented Jerry and his idea 
to her committee, and they appointed him 
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Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Minister Extraordinary to the whole 
affair. He was to design the setting and 
such costumes as he had time to do. He 
was to arrange and direct the tableaux. 
There was a slight hitch in affairs when 
Jerry presented his terms, but he was pre- 
pared for that. He knew that they would 
pay what he asked, they would pay any- 
thing to get what they wanted, and the 
particular thing they wanted now was a 
new way to dress up. None of them 
thought it was funny for the seemly old 
prophets to disport themselves at a ball, 
not until the newspaper wits began to 
point it out. But it never pays for the 
metropolitan dailies to be their funniest at 
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Cinderella Jane makes a hit at the pageant 


the expense of the class which gave fifty- 
thousand-dollar balls, so the affair got 
under way with much advertising and 
few gibes. 

Jerry, with his first check safely depos- 
ited in the bank, went merrily to Mora 
his designs. Lu > 

The plans began to grow and, artist- 
like, Jerry hurled himself into his work 
Mri ou i had 

“Jerry, you goose, you act as if you ha 
been engaged by the Crown Prince to 
stage the Coronation. This is nothing but 
ready money to you why do you wear 
yourself out on it?" protested Bobs. 

“I want it to be the biggest thing of the 


kind that New York ever had. I'm inter- 
ested in it. When it's over I will go off 
somewhere and rest. Don't you worry." 

“Mrs. Abercrombie Brendon will take 
you for a cruise on her yacht, maybe," she 
said bitterly. 

“Well, why not? I don't hate her yacht. 
What's the trouble, Bobsie? Are you 
jealous of these ladies of the rich and 

reat?" 

She blazed out at him. 

“Yes, I am! What right have they to 
come down here, take you away from your 
work, pick your brains, wear you out, and 
then drop you when they've taken what 
they want? I hate them all!" 
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“Steady, old girl,” he said shortly, and 
she knew he was annoyed. He went back 
to work on a costume drawing, and Bobs 
went out without another word. 

“Damn,” said Jerry softly. 

He worked rapidly for an hour. Then 
a movement in his bedroom startled him. 
* Who's that?" he called. 

Jane Judd came into view, a sock pulled 
over one hand. 

“Did you speak?” 

“Oh, Jane Judd! 
there." 

“I went into the other room when Miss 
Roberts came."' 

He looked at her quickly. "Quite un- 
necessary. Is there anything in that ice 
box I could eat? 1 can't stop for luncheon 
to-day." 

She inspected his larder. “Vl go get 
something," she said. 

“Oh, don’t bother. I'll do without.” 

Presently she started off in hat and coat. 

“Get enough for both of us, Miss Judd. 
I'll blow you to lunch." 

She made no answer, closing the door 
softly, not to disturb him. Later she laid 
the table, served a chop, creamed potatoes, 
a salad and Turkish coffee. When she 
called him, he came, drawing board in 
hand. She served him. 

“Where is your place?” he inquired. 

“I brought some lunch." 

“You sit down there, and eat half this 
lunch. It's a grand tifin. Where did you 
learn to cook, Jane Judd?" 

She sat down opposite him, trembling in 
every inch of her body, but her face wore 
its usual calm. 

“Women don't learn to cook, they just 
absorb it. I’ve always done it.” 


I forgot you were 


HE went to the little stove to serve her- 
KJ self to luncheon, and when she came 
back he was studying his sketch while he 
ate. He scarcely noticed her. When she 
refilled his coffee cup he became aware of 
her again. 


“Heard about this big show I’m getting - 


:» 


UP Yes" 

“Interesting thing. How did you hear 
about it?” 

"I was at the Chathelds’ yesterday. 
They were discussing it.” 

“Were they? What did they say?" 

“I didn't listen." 

* You mean you're not a sieve 

She smiled. 

* By the gods, I did not know you ever 
used a smile. What kind of person are 
you, anyway?" 

She rose at that, as if to end the inter- 
view. He went back to his work. 

“Oh, I say, Jane Judd, I didn't mean to 
offend you, just when you had smiled at 
me for the first time in five years’ ac- 
quaintance," he called out to her. 

* All right," she said briefly. 

erry made a grimace, and forgot her. 

“he last two weeks of preparation were 
hectic. Jerry's endurance was wonder- 
ful, but his nerves were worn thin. At the 
eleventh hour the costumers decided that 
they could not turn out the gowns for the 
vestal virgins on time. They broke the 
news to Jerry over the telephone, one 
frantic day when everything had gone 
wrong. 

“What am I going to do!” he burst out 
as he hung up the recciver. 

"What is the matter?" Jane asked. 


» 


He explained, with an outburst of rage. 

“Are they hard to make?" 

“No, but they've got to be done day 
after to-morrow." 

“How many?" 

“Sixteen.” 

“If I could get a couple of women to 
help, I might manage it for you." 

“ Jane Judd, do you mean it? Get some- 
body—pay 'em anything, but get 'em 
here and let's begin." 

“Have you got the stuff?" 

* No, but I'll telephone for it and get it 
here special." 

"Go ahead. Don't forget thread and 
needles." 

While he was telephoning, Bobs ap- 
peared at the door. 


“TOOK here, Jane, Jerry Paxton is ab- 

sorbing entirely too much of your 
time. I’m wearing stockings with holes in 
them.” 


“I was just coming to tell you that 


something has gone wrong with some cos- 
tumes, and I've offered to get somebody to 
help me, and make them for him." 

“Upon my word, is there anything else 
you can do for the pampered darling? 
Jinny Chatheld and I could help you." 

“Thanks.” 

Bobs ran off to get her assistant, and 
when the stuff arrived Jane had three 
pairs of hands waiting for Jerry. 

“Bobs, Jinny—I can't take your time 
like this, you old dears.” 

" Don't blather, Jerry. Explain the de- 
sign," said Jinny. 

He laughed and held up a drawing, 
which both women inspected. 

"Heavens! I don't know how to cut 
that," exclaimed Bobs. 

* No more do I," said Jinny. 

“Let me look at it," Jane remarked, and 
they all waited for her comment. 

“ Does this hang straight, neck to hem?” 
she asked. 

He explained it carefully to her. 

“I think I can cut it, then I'll pin it on 
you, Miss Roberts; and if it's right we'll 
cut them all at once." 

"Heaven be praised for Jane!" said 
Bobs. 

Jane went to work. For the next two 
hours they worked over it, Jerry explain- 
ing, Jane executing. Jerry was nervous 
and spoke impatiently now and then, but 
Jane was calm. In the end the gown was 
cut and basted and hung on tired Bobs. 
Then Jane ripped it up, to cut all the rest 
by it, and real work began. Jerry had to 
go to rehearsal, so he left them hard at it. 

"You've saved my life, you three 
blessed stitching old Fates," said he. 

* What more could any woman ask?" 
said Bobs. 

To the astonishment of every body, Jane 
Judd laughed at that. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE day that the costumes were fin- 
ished was the last the three women 
saw of Jerry. The prophets swallowed 
him up. He flung himself on his bed at all 
hours of the early morning, after rehear- 
sal. He ate where and when he could. He 
had to deal with two hundred women. 
He needed the endurance of an ox, with 
the wisdom of a serpent. 
The night before the performance they 
rehearsed until two in the morning. They 


were all to spend the day of the great 
event in rest. Jerry slept until early after- 
noon, then walked to the club to look over 
the ballroom for the last time. It was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and he felt satished 
with it. At the top of a wide sweep of 
stairs, a circular window showed blue 
star-specked night beyond. It was against 
this background that the groups were to 
assemble. ‘The effect of the costumes 
against the blue-black of the sky proved 
very successful. 

He walked past Bobs's door, on his wav 
to his own, and rapped. She called out 
and he went in. She was lying on a couch. 
~ “Whats up? Anything?” 

“I was knocked down by an automo- 
bile, that’s all.” 

“What? How did it happen?” 

She explained the accident, how she re- 
fused to go to a hospital, and how some 
nice strange man carried her home and 
went for the doctor. He on his arrival had 
ordered perfect quiet, said there was no 
real damage done, except to nerves. She 
raged at the idea of being interrupted in 
her work, and to comfort her Jerry sug- 
gested that he have dinner sent in for both 
of them, from a nearby café. 

“Jane is here to take care of me, but 
you can have dinner with us.” 

“All right, if you'll have it early. I've 
got to get into my leopard skin and get 
down there early." 

“Go teli Jane.” 

He discovered her in the kitchenette, 
and delivered the message. She nodded. 
Jerry entertained the invalid until Jane 
appeared with food, then hurried off to 
dress, promising to return later and dis- 
play himself as ‘‘ David.” 


[^ HALF an hour the door burst open 

unceremoniously and Jerry came in. 
Both women exclaimed. He was David 
the goatherd, clad in a skin, carrying his 
shng. His splendid body was revealed and 
led up to the boyish beauty of his head. 
But this impression of glowing youth was 
dimmed by his evident distress. 

“This darned thing will be the end of 
me yet!" he cried..." F'he girl who was to 
be Salomé has failed us." 

“Jerry!” 

“Her mother is dangerously ill. Mrs. 
Brendon has just telephoned. They’re 
sending the costume here. Bobs, you 
could do it." 

“Jerry, I can't stand up.” 

“Qh,lord!...There’s Jinny. lllgether."' 

He was gone only a moment. 

“ Nobody there,” he groaned. 

“They’ ve gone out to dinner,” Jane said. 

“Jane, be an angel and go around the 
neighborhood and try to find the Chat- 
fields. ] can’t go in this rig.” 

She hurried off. Half an hour later she 
came back, breathless and flushed, to find 
Jerry nearly beside himself with nervous 
excitement, and Bobs white as death. 

“They aren’t anywhere. They must 
have gone up-town to dine,” she reported. 

“Jane could do it,” said Bobs. 

Jerry looked at Jane, flushed, eves 
shining. He had never seen her before. 

“By the Living Light! Jane Judd, will 
you do it?” 

“Do what?" 

“Be Salomé in my show.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“But you've got to. Listen! Put on 
the costume, and (Continued on page 83) 


Schwab’s Own Story 


As told by himself and his associates—and recorded 


by Merle Crowell 
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A BIT OF CHARLES M. SCHWAB'S PHILOSOPHY 


“I always pity the man who says, ‘When I get so much money, I am going to retire and enjoy life.’ 
The greatest thrill that can come to any man is the thrill of successful accomplishment. In 
the last year I have had opportunity to sell out Bethlehem for almost fabulous sums. They did 
not even interest me. If I gave up my business I would be resigning my greatest interest in life” 


NOTE Getting an authentic article like 
this was in itself an achievement about 
which readers might like to know a little. 
On the one hand was Schwab—willing to 
coóperate, and always good-natured and 
most considerate, but busy beyond the con- 
ception ofordinary men. On theother hand 
was Crowell, the staff writer—young, de- 
termined, patient to wait and to suffer 
delays. There were literally dozens of in- 
terviews with Mr. Schwab, some of which 
simply had to be cut short because of the 
pressure of other business. Then there 
were the talks with his business associates 
and his Bethlehem neighbors, each with 


its own contribution to a fuller and truer 
understanding both of the man and of his 
work. 

This lasted for months—a few minutes 
at one time, a half hour or an hour at 
another time. Sometimes these inter- 
views were in Schwab's house in New 
York—sometimes in his office, sometimes 
in a hotel. Several trips were made with 
Schwab on a private train to Bethlehem— 
one trip to Ithaca. It was a great experi- 
ence, and the inside story of it interested 
the whole office enormously. So we 
thought we would sketch it briefly for our 
readers. THE EDITOR. 


HENEVER I talk with Charlie 

Schwab for five minutes I have an 
irresistible impulse to grab my hat, rush 
out and do something," said a friend of 
the steel master the other day. ‘‘His en- 
thusiasm electrifies one." 

My first impression of Mr. Schwab was 
exactly that. ie came on a cold night last 
winter, when the moonlit snow lay still as 
silver around his mansion of cream gran- 
ite and stone on Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Waiting in his art gallery, I 
was studying one of Rass Bonheur’s paint- 
ings, when a man came through the door at 
my left. It was the Steel King. 
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As we sat down, I began to have the 
feeling that had come with my first visit 
to a power plant. Tall, solid, but tin- 
glingly alive, Mr. Schwab seemed the shel- 


ter for some tremendous force, some cur- - 


rent with a flow as constant as a dynamo’s. 
I thought of the great steel mills on the 
banks of the Lehigh, where twelve years 
ago a few half-deserted buildings were 
waiting to be stripped of machinery, and 
I began to understand the industrial mir- 
acle of Bethlehem. There was something 
as drivingly irresistible in the man as 
there is in his Cyclopean plants, which 
lead the world in the output of armament 
and fine steel. Yet his brown eyes were 
very kind, and his voice— 

I have never listened to a man with a 
voice as friendly as the steel master’s. It 
has none of the nasal resonance so com- 
mon among Americans. It is as soft as 
velvet and as clear as tungsten steel. It 
compels confidence. 

For nearly sixteen years Mr. Schwab 
has been known as America’s greatest 
salesman. To talk with him is to under- 
stand why. With the background of that 
evening, Lon ready to appreciate a story 
which 1 heard later. 

Several years ago, in the 
midst of the development 
of his Bethlehem steel com- 
pany, Mr. Schwab found it 
important to sell some notes. 
So he went to a financier. 
With his customary enthu- 
siasm the magnate sketched 
the happy condition of the 
steel idoetry; and the big- 
ger things just around the 
corner. 5o well did he pre- 
sent his case that the light 
of Bethlehem's furnaces 
might have been borrowed 
from the rainbow. 


E HY, there won't be 
any trouble selling 
those notes," said the finan- 
cier. And thesteel man went 
happily back to his New York 
office. A little later he was 
called to the telephone. 

“Mr. Schwab,"—it was 
the financier speaking, — 
“would you mind dictating 
in a letter just what you 
said to me?’ 

So the steel magnate dic- 
tated a letter and took it 
over to him. 

* Why, Mr. Schwab, that 
isn't the same thing at all," 
said the man of money. 

“Yes, it is,” protested 
Bethlehem’s president. 

They went over the letter 
together, and the financier 
was forced to admit that it 
contained exactly what Mr. 
Schwab had said. 

“Well,” he said, "you're 
right, but I can’t sell those 
notes unless you dictate that 
talk into a phonograph.” 

In 1897, at the age of thirty-five, Charles 
M. Schwab became president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. In fifteen years he 
had risen from a dollar-a-day stake driver 
to head of the most powerful manufactur- 
ing concern in America. 

In 1901 the late J. Pierpont Morgan 


built around Mr. Schwab the United 
States Steel Corporation. When he re- 
signed the presidency, two years later, 
people whispered, “Schwab is through!” 
As a matter of fact, he was just be inning. 
It is not by his triumphs with Carnegie 
or the “Steel Trust” that Mr. Schwab 
will be measured. In the one case, he was 
companioned by a corps of able and ex- 
perienced assistants, in the other he was 
given a powerful combination of mines, 
mills sd capital. But for the perfor- 
mance of his greatest work he had only 
oor, battered Bethlehem—and Charles 
. Schwab. 


"THE story of Bethlehem is a commercial 
epic, an Iliad of labor, a drama of in- 
dustrial imagination. The plant which Mr. 
Schwab took hold of in 1903 had been 
caught .and crushed in a maelstrom of 
finance. Its dreams had rusted away. Its 
machines had forgotten how to hum. It 
was said to be running behind more than 
a million dollars a year. 

For the first time in his career, it seemed, 
Schwab had struck a real snag. Much of 
his fortune was invested in a company 


CAPTAIN BILL JONES 


Who hired Schwab as a stake driver at a dollar a day. Captain Bill 
was then at the head of one of Carnegie's mills. In his coming ar- 
ticle in this magazine Mr. Schwab will tell more about this remark- 
able character, who was the greatest practical steel man of his time 


which financiers regarded as the burying- 
ground of capital. 

In this year of our Lord, 1916, Bethle- 
hem is a world-word in industry. The 
banks of the Lehigh are crowded for two 
miles with factories and machine shops. 
The plants cover thirteen hundred and 


fifty acres, and more land is being ac- 
quired constantly. The river's loud voice 
is lost in the whirr of many wheels. And 
Charles M. Schwab, with sixty thousand 
men working for him, is the largest indi- 
vidual employer in the world. 

Bethlehem is the only ordnance works 
in America that makes projectiles com- 
plete, both plain steel and armor piercing, 
and ammunition in complete rounds. fe 
is greater than Germany’s Essen. Mili- 
tary experts say that the Lehigh mills 
would be our salvation in event of foreign 
invasion. 

Bethlehem is one American corporation 
that has not erased Patriotism from its 
ledger, to write Profits. Since the great 
war let loose, the company has been able 
to get, almost at its own price, more for- 
eign ordnance orders than the plants 
could handle. Yet orders of the United 
States Government were taken and filled 
as usual, without a cent being added to 
the former selling price. 

During the recent agitation for a gov- 
ernment-owned armor plant, Mr. Schwab 
announced that he would allow the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to inventory his 

plant, and then he would 

agree to make armor indefi- 
I nitely at any price the com- 

mission might name. 

“If the United States 
should become involved in 
war or threatened war,” de- 
clared the steel master, “‘ the 
Government of this country 
can have any product we 
manufacture—armor plate 
or anything else—at any 
price it chooses to pay; and 
under such circumstances, 
and regardless of price, our 
entire plant will run twen- 
ty-four hours a day with 
every pound of energy be- 
hind it.” 


BUT Mars has no monop- 
oly on the output of 
Bethlehem. In the manu- 
facture of all finer grades of 
steel for the uses of peace 
the Lehigh plants hold the 
world supremacy also. 

They produce forgings, 
automobile frames, hy- 
draulic presses, gas engines, 
rolling mills, structural gird- 
ers, steel rails, tools, and 
other products of infinite 
variety. 

Mr. Schwab's fifteen vice 
presidents at Bethlehem are 
the wealthiest beneficiaries 
of a profit-sharing system in 
the world. The steel master 
believes that the certainty 
of fitting reward is one of 
the surest ways to bring out 
the best in a man. He 
learned this lesson from 
Carnegie, but he has out- 
done his tutor. 

A stockholder once pro- 
tested to Mr. Schwab because the steel 
master shared fifteen per cent of his prof- 
its with department managers before pay- 
ing a dividend. 

"Who was the most successful steel 
man America ever had?" asked Schwab. 

“ Andrew Carnegie." 


Schwab’s Own Story, by MERLE CROWELL 
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," Right!" said Schwab. “And Mr. Car- 
‘negie distributed half his profits. I know 
'‘—because I shared in them.” 

As president of the “Steel Trust,” Mr. 
Schwab objected to the fact that too many 

eople wanted a hand in running it. At 

ethlehem he is absolute master. He 
alone names the directors. Several years 
ago the owners of twenty thousand shares 
of stock asked for representation on the 
board of directors. Their request was de- 
nied. Mr. Schwab made it clear that he 
wanted to hold industrial council with 

ractical steel makers alone, men who 
Lies the business from the ground up. 


R. SCHWAB has never used his com- 
any for speculation. He has neither 
baught nor sold a share of stock, standing 
by his original investment of ninety thou- 
sand shares of preferred and sixty thou- 
sand shares of common, which is still kept 
on his books at the original price of sev- 
enty dollars a share for the former and 
forty doJlars a share for the latter. Within 
a year he was offered over sixty million 
for his holdings. Until very recently he 
reinvested every dollar of profits in the 
company. 

Bethlehem’s reputation means much to 
her master. He tries to make it certain 
that every order is filled in advance of the 
time it is promised. 

The late Lord Kitchener offered Mr. 
Schwab one enormous contract provided 
that he agree to have it done in six months. 

“TIl give it to you in eight months,” 
said Schwab. 

“How is that?” asked Kitchener. 
**Other American manufacturers say they 
will do it in half a year. Why can you not 
promise that?" 

“I can promise,” said Schwab, “but a 

romise to me is something that has to be 
Lex If I tell you I will have it done in 
eight months, that means I know I can 
finish it before that." 

The Bethlehem Steel Company was the 
only munitions firm in America that an- 
ticipated the contract time in deliveries 
to the Brítish Government. Mr. Schwab 
has a letter from Lord Kitchener in which 
the great English war chief tendered in 
most complimentary terms the thanks of 
himself and the British Government for 
the manner in which Bethlehem handled 
its contracts. 

When the gréat war broke out, Mr. 
Schwab proved his right to the title of the 
world's champion salesman. While other 
manufacturers were planning their cam- 
paigns, he slipped across the Atlantic and 

ot millions of dollars in orders more than 
ethlehem could produce. The surplus he 
turned over to less active competitors. 

Mr. Schwab's trip is one of the most ex- 
citing chapters in sales histo As the 
“Olympic” was nearing the Irish coast 
she sighted the “Audacious,” which had 
just been wrecked by a mine or torpedo, 
and took off her crew. When the British 
Admiralty learned by wireless of the res- 
cue, orders were given for the “Olympic” 
to remain at anchor, so that news of the 
disaster might not reach the public. A 
week’s wait did not fit into the steel mas- 
ter’s plans. 

The next chapter in the adventure finds 
Mr. Schwab set ashore by order of Admi- 
ral Jellico, while all the other passengers 
were held on the ship. The steel master 
was landed at a little fishing village sev- 
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MOVED HIS OLD HOUSE OVER THE TREE TOPS 


Mr. Schwab has a strong sentimental side. Back in Loretto, Pa., he recently wanted 
to move his old house across a little valley, but he did not want to injure the trees. 
So he had the house jacked up thirty-seven feet and skidded over the tree tops 


enty-five miles from Londonderry, whence 
a steamship was to leave for Liverpool in 
five hours. 

“Does anyone around here own an au- 
tomobile?" Mr. Schwab asked a fisher- 
man. He was told that a physician living 
five miles distant had a machine. 

“Get that car and have me driven to 
Londonderry within five hours and I'll 
pr you one hundred pounds,” said 

chwab. 

The man ran all the way to the physi- 
cian’s home, commandeered the car, and 
an hour before sailing time the steel king 
was set down at the T ongondery pier. 

He was rushing up the gang plank when 
a burly ship’s ofħcer demanded his pass- 

ort. Schwab remembered that he had 
eft the precious paper with the captain of 
the “Olympic” as a souvenir. Instead, 
he showed his personal card. At the sight 
of the German name the officer grabbed 
him firmly by the arm and led him before 
the captain. Mr. Schwab pleaded his 
case, but the captain had never heard of 
the American steel man and he shared the 
suspicions of his subordinate. 

“TIL tele raph to Lord Kitchener,” 
suggested Mr. Schwab. “You wait until 
you hear from him.” 

“Hold up my ship!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. “No, sir! I'll arrest you and take 
you to Liverpool. If there's a telegram 
there from Lord Kitchener saying you're 
all right, I'll let you go. Otherwise, you'll 
be put in gaol as a spy." 

Kitchenege telegram was waiting at 
Liverpool, and the steel master had his 
field before him. It was three days before 
the rest of the “Olympic’s” passengers 
were set ashore. 

Mr. Schwab won the crown of cham- 
pion salesman when he sold Andrew 
Carnegie's steel company to the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan and his associates for 
four hundred and eighty-seven million 
dollars. Never had so large a sum of 


money changed hands before in a business 
transaction. 

On December 12th, 1900, a dinner was 
given to Mr. Schwab, then president of 
the Carnegie Company, at the Univer- 
sity Club, New York. Mr. Morgan sat 
beside the guest of honor. At that time 
several large steel and iron companies 
were struggling to compete with Carnegie, 
whose plants, under Schwab's manage- 
ment, were setting the pace for the world. 
Between courses Ms. Schwab began talk- 
ing steel. He painted a radiant future— 
provided that combination could succeed 
ruinous competition—and told of the iron 
miracles that were being wrought at 


Homestead and Braddock. 
"THE spell of Schwab's words brought 


back to listening capitalists and iron 
masters the wisdom of buying out Car- 
negie. This had been tried before, but 
Carnegie's valuation of his plants had 
been climbing so fast that would-be buyers 
could never quite catch up with it. Cur 
negie had the whip hand; under Schwab's 
management his works had made a clear 
forty-million-dollar profit in a year. 

A few days later Mr. Morgan invited 
Mr. Schwab and John W. Gates to his 
home. The three men went into an eight- 
hour conference. Before it was over Mor- 
gan had been so impressed by Schwab’s 
statements that he asked him to get Car- 
negie’s selling price. 

Back to Carnegie went the young presi- 
dent, and together they arrived at a valu- 
ation which made all prior ones appear like 
“feelers” at an auction. The price with 
which Schwab returned to Wall Street 
seemed audacious. For a single corpora- 
tion, with less than fifty thousand em- 
ployees, Carnegie was asking four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven million, almost half 
a billion dollars—a sum equal to eighty 
per cent of the gold then in circulation in 
the United States. 
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Matched against Mr. Morgan and his 
associates was a young man possessed 
with a divine belief in the future of steel, 
a young man from whose tongue fell facts 
and figures with astounding range and in- 
disputable accuracy. The sale was made. 

It was a fitting [m that Mr. Morgan 
should build the United States Steel Cor- 

oration around Carnegie’s | president. 
Thus Charles M. Schwab became the first 
head of the “Steel Trust,” greatest of all 
industrial combinations. 

The steel master’s most successful sale 
is one that he has been making every 
day for more than thirty years. It is a 
sale to the employees through whom he 
has been working his industrial miracles: 
the sale of an abiding belief in Charles M. 
Schwab as a man, as a leader of men. 

Mr. Schwab's power of 
leadership stood the su- 
preme test in the sequel to 
the great Homestead strike, 
one of the bitterest of labor 
wars. The strikers had lost 
out; on the shoulders of 
Schwab was placed the job 
of constructing a new Home- 
stead out of a sullen, beaten 
mob of five thousand work- 
men, and machinery deteri- 
orated from disuse. In six 
months he had turned the 
trick. By his contagious en- 
thusiasm, his man-to-man 
comradeship, his knowledge 
of the problems of every 
employee, he had built up 
the finest steel mill in Amer- 
ica, manned by workers who 
cheered his coming and 
smiled after his going, and 
honored him at all times 
with the best their brains 
and hands could produce. 


HEY called him “Char- 
lie" at Homestead; he is 
“Charlie” when he goes 
back there now to visit the 
* boys." 'Those who were 
there in the old days he still 
knows by name, and just 
how long they have been on 
the job. When he went 
down to Homestead to say 
good-by, after resigning as 
president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, five thou- 
sand men turned out in a 
body to wish him good luck. 
* God bless you, Charlie!" 
* Here's good luck to you, 
Charlie!” they shouted. 
“Do I know him well?” 
said one grizzled employee 
at Homestead. “Is it Char- 
lie Schwab you mean? 
Shure, don’t I mind the first 
day he came here? An’ 
didn’t I work wid him for 
years? Wid him, mind you. 
Not for him. Shure, I helped cut the first 
piece of steel that ever went out of this 
mill. There isn't a man here that doesn't 
give his good will to Charlie Schwab. 
"T here'd be no strikes in Ameriky if ivry 
boss was like him. The first day he come 
I says to him, says I, ‘Have you a match?’ 
*] have four,’ says he, ‘an’ you're welcome 
to thim, he says. ‘Thanks!’ says I. 
‘What’s your name?’ ‘It’s Schwab,’ says 


the opportunities of to-day—the greatest America 
has ever known. So he takes the best method 
available to help them to do it. This is an article 
that will interest and benefit the individual reader, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

The December article is entitled : 


My Twenty Thousand Partners 


R. SCHWAB'S men have always worked 

with him, not for him. After reading this 
article you will understand why. The steel master 
tells of his great profit-sharing plan, which endows 
ambition and makes push profitable to the pusher. 
He discusses the qualities that bring men promo- 
tion, driving home his points with entertaining 
anecdotes from his own experience. The article is 
helpful, hopeful, convincing, in every paragraph. 
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he, ‘Charlie Schwab! . . . An’ faith, he'd 
give me a match to-day as quick as he was 
after givin’ it to me thin." 

Perhaps there has never been an Ameri- 
can industrial leader so popular with rich 
and poor alike. The reason is interwoven 
in the sto 
rise from the ranks. 


HE WAS born in Williamsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, February 18th, 1862. When 
he was ten years old his father moved to 
Loretto, and boughtoutthelittlemountain 
hamlet's only livery stable, from which he 
ran a mail stage to Cresson. Loretto folk 
love to recall the sight of “Smiling Char- 
lie" Schwab driving the stage horses along 
the narrow mountain road. *‘ Always had a 
book with him," they say, “which he'd 


Two Articles 
by Charles M. Schwab 


N THE November and December issues of this 

magazine will appear two articles by Charles 
M. Schwab, the world's steel king. 

The November article is entitled: 


Succeeding with What You Have 


T IS filled with information and inspiration for 
the ordinary man in his job. Rich with the 
wisdom of a struggle that has made the barefoot 
boy of forty years ago into the steel master of to- 
day, Mr. Schwab sets forth the laws and by-laws 
of business success. He wants other men to grasp 


study while the horses were getting their 
wind." 

Early in 1880, A. J. Spiegelmire, a trav- 
eling salesman who owned a grocery store 
in Braddock, offered the eighteen-year- 
old boy a job in the store at ten dollars a 
month. His father gave him a five-dollar 
bill and sped him on his industrial 
Odyssey. 

Young Schwab’s new job cut slices from 


of Mr. Schwab’s spectacular: 


both sides of night. He slept in the store, 
got up at 6:30 A. M. to sweep out, and 
worked until ten-thirty or eleven o'clock 
in the evening. 

Much of the store's patronage came 
from workmen at the plant of the Edgar 
Thompson Steel Company, where old 
Captain Bill Jones was in charge. 

The steel industry of America, led by 
old Captain Bill, was just beginning to 
find itself. The blaze from Braddock's 
furnaces was being reflected in Wall 
Street, and English steel barons, grouped 
around the newly-knighted Henry Besse- 
mer, were shaking their heads at rumors 
of transatlantic feats, and protesting, ‘‘ It 
can’t be done!” The whirl and glamour 
of the Edgar Thompson works attracted 
young Schwab. “I’m going into steel!" 
he announced. 

One evening Captain 
Jones dropped into Spiegel- 
mire’s for some tobacco, and 
Schwab asked him for a job. 

“All right,” said Jones. 
“You can start in driving 
stakes and dragging chains 
for the engineers. It pays a 
dollar a day.” 

But the boy did not stay 
stake driver. Working with 
abandon on the job, study- 
ing the mathematics of en- 
gineering at night, he soon 
caught the eye of Captain 
Jones, who never let capable 
men go long undiscovered. 
In six months Schwab had 
become assistant engineer; 
when the engineer over him 
was taken ill the ex-grocery 
clerk got his place. Within 
three years he had become 
head of the whole engineer- 
ing corps, at two hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, 
and right-hand man of old 
Captain Bill. 


N THE meantime the 

youn SHENAE ad mar- 
ried. His bride was the 
daughter of the first steel 
works chemist in the United 
States. In their little home 
young Schwab built a labo- 
ratory, and here he would 
spend his evenings investi- 
gating the chemistry of iron 
and its compounds, often 
under the tutelage of his” 
father-in-law. 

The interest, the devotion 
of his wife had much to do 
with Schwab’s rapid rise. 
Thirty years of success have 
served only to ripen that 
devotion, and when the steel 
master speaks of Mrs. 
Schwab to-day his voice soft- 
ens and his eyes shine with 
a light that it is good to see. 
For his wife is the same inspiration to him 
now that she was in the early days. 

Men who worked with Schwab in those 
days tell how he was forever subordinat- 
ing himself to his chief, giving the best of 
his mind and muscle, and leaving all the 
glory to the old steel master. Captain Bill 
was leaning on the former Loretto boy 
more and more heavily and assuring Mr. 
Carnegie that (Continued on page 6o) 


Saturday at Six 


By Jack Lait 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


RS. CRAWFORD was iron- 

ing. Ironing is the steel test 

of a woman's disposition. 

Mrs. Crawford was testy. She 

was vigorously pressing Myr- 
tle's party dress. Myles was her daugh- 
ter. She was not going to a party, she was 
going with a party. And that was in Mrs. 
Crawford's craw. 

Destiny had shaped Myrtle for the 
garment trade. She was a demonstrator 
in ladies’ wear for that big store. Every 
Saturday she got elegant wages for show- 
ing other women how cloaks and suits 
would not look on them. Myrtle was 
modeled after that desirable standard of 
hip, waist and bust that the women’s 
pages recommend. She was as propor- 
tionate as a dummy, which is the highest 
that the living woman may attain. Also, 
she was blond, twenty, and not un- 
dimpled. She was about the finest-looking 
thing that walked about in the store, as 
even the house detective had found out. 

Myrtle had entertained several pro- 
posals of marriage from two floorwalkers, 
a buyer, and the manager of the movie 
theater that she belonged to and wor- 
shiped at, and had been entertained with- 
out mention of marriage by three travel- 
ing-men and her dentist. Not for Myrt! 
She viewed men more facetiously than 
frivolously, more suspiciously than seri- 
ously. They were to her only so many 
dancing partners. 

We are prone to gauge our fellow trav- 
elers along life's trip by our own lights, 
our own headlights. To the writer a man 
may be ‘‘copy;” to the insurance agent 
he may be a “‘prospect;” to the under- 
taker fe may appeal as a “subject;” to 
the poet he might be an inspiration; to his 
aker a hero; to his father a failure; to 
his little brother a mint; to his big 
brother a pest; to the politician a vote, 
and to some woman a darling. We judge 
one another largely not by what is in the 
others’ make-ups, but by what is in our 
own. 

Myrtle’s one desire was to dance. She 
. not only adored the pastime but served it, 
for her ambition as surely as her recrea- 
tion lay therein. She dreamed of going 
into “the business” —show business. She 
was already rated a classy stepper. That 
was a long way from a career and fancy 
money. But it was a beginning. 


MBS- CRAWFORD had viewed her 
daughter’s devotion to the dance with 
no violent misgivings, for even she knew 
that youth must fling its feet. She was 
not afraid of Myrtle’s stage aims, because 
she did not believe Myrtle would ever get 
there. So she ironed party dresses for her 
each Saturday, and sat up for her until 
long past alt nt to get a report on the 
evening’s events. Myrtle told her every- 
thing, always. And everything had been 
comparatively well until the Saturday 
night preceding this one. That was when 
the girl had come home to relate an ad- 
venture with one Louis Peterson. 


“I guess I ain't exactly an elephant,” said Myr- 
tle, pleased because he had praised her dancing 
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Louis was a starter. No, not the 
Legree of the elevators who rattles the 
bones to dispatch the lift just as you are 
trying to get into it. Not that kind of a 
starter at all. 

Starting something always has its possi- 
bilities. There are certain localities where 
it is most perilous to start anything. Then, 
again, sometimes someone must start 
something. Louis had found his start in 
life by starting for a living. He was a fox- 
trot starter, protagonist of a new type, 
demonstrator of the newest profession. 

This starter toils not; but, oh, how he 
does spin! His sphere is flat, the floor of 
a restaurant where dancing is between the 
lines of the table d'hôte or the European 

lan short orders. Why, no one knows. 
Danang is what most folks come there 
for, as one can tell by tasting the food. 
But they must be started. There is psy- 
chology of suggestion in it somewhere. 
This year’s model habitué is not self- 
starting. He ventures not upon the 
glazed floor until someone else has tested 
the ice. (The metaphor is mongrel, but 
you know what I mean.) 

Thus, to encourage the industry, the 
pair of starters is engaged to act as a pace 
maker or a bell cow. 

When the dancing grows general, es- 
pecially after the theater, the starter 
couples with his earlier function the office 
of professional dancing escort to any lady 
who might so request through a floor cap- 
tain. Bis partner does as much for un- 
attached men, or men who want a change, 
or men who want to show their ladies how 
they can really dance with a real dancer. 
In this way starters become drawing cards 
as well as utilities, and have their follow- 
ings, and cause the clumsy gentlemen who 
pay the checks to sulk or want to fight. 

tarters are as readily differentiated 
from the goats by their several conspicu- 
ous marks as though they wore uniforms. 
First of all, they are always dressed in 
evening clothes, which is sufficient to 
make them stand out in an American café. 
Evening wear, sometimes known as “full 
dress," is the livery of the café servant. 

The starters are further to be identified 
by the fact that they are on their feet at 
the “intro” by the band, gliding grace- 
fully, lackadaisically and with ghastly ac- 
curacy in the very center of the dancing 
gridiron where no posts may, obstruct the 
view and the desired courage and sugges- 
tion may be wirelessed to the pair by that 
time on chair edges and ready to be lured. 

The starter is a duck-call—an artificial, 
mechanical decoy, brazen, trade-marked, 
but effective. 


GINCE we are discussing starters, and 
since Louis Peterson was one, and 
since he is on the title-slide of this scenario, 
let us inquire further into the social, finan- 
cial and professional status of the starter, 
and at the same time begin a new page of 
current chronicle, as he is not yet eed: 
cyclopediaed, who’s-whoed, or even dic- 
tionaried. 

For starting, the starters receive fifteen 
dollars a week each and an allowance of 
seventy-five cents’ worth of food per day 
and one drink per evening. One might 
say, having watched them, that they are 
underfed and overpaid. This is neither 
just nor charitable. They are not underfed. 

arring puddings, oysters, caviar and ices, 
one may dine substantially on six bits. 


Where the starter starts from nobody 
knows. Most of the clan “turned out” in 
neighborhood dance halls, where ''con- 
tests" are features, and they became 
known as prize-winners. The prize usu- 
ally is a loving cup of burnished aluminum, 
and the winner is as innocent of its uses 
as the giver is guilty of its quality. But 
loving cups are not won for their cata- 
logue value, not even for sentiment. They 
denote, like medals on a life-saver, or 
newspaper obituaries for a relative of an 
advertiser, extraordinary attainment and 
distinguished service. By their loving 
cups are starters known. A starter with 
a trunkful of such kitchenware may talk 
back to a head waiter, and still start. 

The social classification of the starter is 
a bit mysterious and not yet definitely 
fixed. The business is too new to have 
absolute standards. He may be found in 
the reasonable and listen-to-reasonable 
hotel of the vaudeville actor, or in the 
boarding house of the repertoire trouper. 
But his atmosphere is more or less of the 

reenroom immediately he begins starting. 
His outlying residence is then passé, for 
he is become a “‘professional,” and that 
means a rented room, late rising and eat- 
ing out, except the meal that goes with 
the office. 

The closest affinity exists between the 
starter and the cabaret "artist." They 
have the same nearly free and quite easy 
life, the same bohemian disregard for 
polished shoes, the same cold contempt 
for the pleasure-seeking proletariat, and 
the same hot hatred for anyone who 
thinks Tanguay can sing or Pavlowa can 
dance. Furthermore, there is old pro- 
pinquity, a bit of a starter himself. 


Quis PETERSON, starter, therefore 
quite naturally started a little affair 
of mutual understanding with ‘ Buster" 
Higgins, the muddy-haired rag singer. 
Her baby hair-cut was a bit of an anach- 
ronism. Buster was no child. She was 
over seven, and had been for most of her 
life. But she had two gold teeth, and her 
Christian martyr hair didn't look as funny 
to Louis as it would have to you, so that 


. was all right. 


Louis was young, straight of figure and 
wore his swallow-tail as though it be- 
longed to him. He had short black straight 
hair; and short black straight hair and short 
curly muddy-colored hair, where there 
is a meeting of the sexes and where that 
meeting is on the common ground of art, 
leaves little further explanation for their 
eating their seventy-hve cents' worth 
nightly at the same table and clinking 
their one drink on the house. 

Buster was not Louis's starting partner. 
She was a free lance of the cabaret pro- 
gram, and “did a single" without assist- 
ance except from the musicians, who were 
union men and therefore not "artists" 
and therefore not counted. Louis’s part- 
ner was Lucille de Leon (directory name 
Jennie Metzger), nothing much to look at 
and faint inspiration to dance against. 

Buster had no faith in Lucille and not 
much more in Louis. Seeing them start 
together, trot together, and act in such 
symphonic harmony on the floor, Buster 
never doubted that Lucille would have 
stolen her Louis had it not been for her 
own vigilance and charms. So things had 
gone on, with Buster at a loss as to 
whether or not she was the hypotenuse 


of a right-angled triangle or whether she 
had the right angle at all, or not. But she 
had an idea that her square was equal to 
the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides—if any part of it was on the square. 

She was right. Whatever Louis's senti- 
ments might have been, Buster got the 
laugh of her life when Lucille made known 
that she had stopped on her way to the 
café that afternoon and married the taxi 
starter who owned the privilege at that 
café, and did well, and that she would re- 
tire as soon as Louis could find another 
partner. : 

Louis was peeved, not so much over her 
mésalliance as at her proposed desertion 
of the established firm. And he began 
forthwith looking around. 

It was the night after Lucille's notice of 
dissolution, abrogation and secession that 
he met Myrtle Crawford. 


MYRTLE, escorted by a shoe clerk who 
fancied she could learn to appreciate 
him, had come to the café to dance after 
the movies. The shoe clerk satisfied per- 
fectly in the theater, for he wasn’t forward 
enough to try hand-holding and had no 
sense of humor. Myrtle despised kidders. 

As her escort, his was the first one-step. 
It was about as thrilling to her as it must 
be for De Resta to ride in a taxicab. 
Myrtle had never played that café before. 
But she had heard of Louis; that was why 
she had chosen it. So she told her vis-à-vis 
with more candor than tact that he would 
sit out the next dance while she took on a 
new pilot. The flimsy red tape of intro- 
duction unwound, she swung into the 
lightsome tempo with Louis and was off, 
while the clerk drank bitter beer. 

Louis, in one seesaw look, saw what 
there was to see—she was pretty, shapely, 
and neat. But the surprise came when he 
discovered that she was light as ether and 
was there with the technique besides. 

“Say, you're the twin-six baby," he 
whispered in her ear. 

“Oh, I guess I ain't exactly an ele- 
phant,” said Myrtle, pleased. 

“If I had a partner like you—say! 
Them vaud'ville agents'd lay for me in 
dark hallways all the way home." 

"You don't mean it," said Myrtle. 
“You p'fessionals are always jollying us 
working girls. Honest, you put wrong 
ideas in our head." 

"If that idea is wrong I'm a cripple 
with a wooden leg," vociferated Louis, as 
they dipped. “And I'm splitting with my 
partner," he averred as they came up 
again. 

“ Is this business?" asked Myrtle, coolly. 

* Nothin' else. Business, stric’ly busi- 
ness: Are you open to an engagement?” 

“Tm working. But I'm daffy to go in a 
dancing team. How about pay?" 

“ Fifteen a week, one free drink, seventy- 
five cents' worth o' supper—but that 
ain't a Mexican jit to what we could turn 
if we got knew. "There's private parties 
on the side and—well, before winter we'd 
be on the big time or in a p'duction." « 

“Pil think it over and tell you next 
Sat’day,” whispered Myrtle hurriedly, for 
the last note had ended and they were 
standing alone on the floor. 

The shoe clerk got a quick good-by at 
the door that night. Myrtle rushed in and 
told her mother. Mrs. Crawford nearly 
fainted. She was a decent woman who had 
raised a decent (Continued on page 70) 
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Marjorie Benton Cooke 


THE AUTHOR of “ Bamby,” one of the great serial 
successes of this magazine, and of “Cinderella Jane,” 
which begins its triumphant course this month. 

Miss Cooke was born in Indiana and was educated 


at the University of Chicago. For some years she 
read dramatic and humorous monologues of her own 
making. touring from coast to coast. After several 
promising experiments in fiction she wrote “Bamby,” 


which had an instant success, and now she coines with 
* Cinderella Jane," which is even more of an achieve- 
ment. 

Miss Cooke has a rich comedy sense; ind she is a 
creator and discoverer of unusual, interesting and lov- 
able characters in the American world about us. She 
also has a genius for dialogue so crisp and telling that 
the ear seems to hear it as the eye reads the words. 
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John Taintor Foote 


THIS is the man who writes “those wonderful AwERI- 
CAN MacaziNE dog stories.” “ Dumb-Bell’s Guest" 
is in this number, and next month “Ordered On” will 
nppear. Mr. Foote is a young man, still in his early 
thirties. Here he is photographed with some of his 
favorite dogs. at his home in Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
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Mr. Foote's first stories appeared in this magazint 
three years ago. Those were the Blister Jones stories: 
Last year he started his dog stories with “The Runt. 
one of the greatest dog stories of all time. Dumb 
Bell, the hero of “The Runt,” reappears in the stor 
this month and also in next month's story. 


~Dumb-Bell’s Guest 


By John Taintor Foote 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HANSON BOOTH 


OW long can you stay?” asked 

Mrs. Gregory. 

“Three days, three whole bliss- 

ful days," I answered. I put 

my arm about her and led her 
to the north end of the terrace, from which 
point Brookfield rolls away in emerald or 
flame or duns and browns, depending on 
the season. 

The rose garden lapping the terrace was 
bare. Stiff thorny spikes were all that 
November had left of a riot of bending, 
lifting, swaying roses and green-enamel 
leaves. The white marble shaft of the sun- 
dial was bold against a flat background of 
chocolate-brown earth. The garden wall 
was edged with hydrangeas. Their creamy 
petals had become ghosts in Japanese 
grays and tans which the afterglow was 
changing to heliotrope. Beyond the gar- 
den was the north, some of the east, and 
riearly all of the west lawn. These flowed 
away to far vine-clad flint walls guessed at 
in the half light where they passed a vista 
in the trees. 

Drives, maple-bordered, swept in curves 

to stables, garage, greenhouses and gates. 
Oaks, hickories, elms and the dark mys- 
tery of scattered pines broke the red of the 
western sky. Behind us was the black'pile 
of the great house itself, in which friendly 
lights were springing up. And behind that 
the billowing meadows of Brookfield ran 
and ran to meet far-distant misty hills. 
. “Ite is lovely, isn't it?" 
said Mrs. Gregory after a 
time. Her hand tightened 
on my arm. “My dear, we 
nearly lost it!” 

Iturned and met her eyes. 
“Lost it!” I said. “What 
do you mean?" 

“Money!” she explained. 

- But that's impossible. 
Jim wrote me the works 
were running night and day 
on war orders." 

“That was it—war orders. Jim will tell 
ou. You'll find him changed, a little. 
"hings like that change people. We go 

along for years never knowing. Life seems 
so simple, so easy, then,—something hap- 
pens, some small thing, a little human 
thing, and you're ground to pieces, nearly. 
We were saved by—a miracle, I think." 

I heard well-known footsteps on the ter- 
race behind us. They had the swinging 
stride which comes from mile on mile of 
stubble or briers, or crackling leaves. 

“Spooning, eh?" said the master of 
Brookfield. 

“Of course," said Mrs. Gregory. 

* What's all this the Chief's been telling 
me?" [ demanded. 

"Spare me," said Gregory, releasing 
my hand. “What does a lady tell a gen- 
tleman when he stands with his arm about 
her in the gloaming?" Then he grew 
serious. “After dinner," he said. 

"He's not changed much that I can 
see," I told Mrs. Gregory. 

But at dinner I did see a change. His 


rin, his irrepressible boyish grin, had 

come a smile. And in those comfortable 
silences which are the hallmark of abiding 
friendship I had time to wonder. 

So they had nearly lost it! I glanced 
about the big shadow-filled room. It 
seemed incredible. It was all so secure, so 

ermanent. Why, the sideboard alone was 
immovable! It stood there, ponderous, 
majestic, defying mortal hands to budge it. 
And the serving tables!—stolid, silent. I 
felt that they would set their broad backs 
and massive legs and remain stubbornl 
against those walls while we who dined, 
and our children's children, became dust. 

And yet, what kept them there? What 
made Brookfield, every stick and stone of 
it, a thing of joy, a place which filled all 
those who entered its gates with inde- 
scribable contentment? I knew, I had 
seen it! It was six miles down the valley. 
It was referred to, casually, as "the 
works." It was a place of din and dirt and 
sweat. Tall stacks belched sootily into 
the face of heaven while white-hot mouths 
of hell opened and closed below. In in- 
fancy it had been a tiny forge at which a 
great-great-grandfather had labored plac- 
idly. It had grown into a huge black de- 
mon disgorging thousands of tons of 
greasy gray ingots in a manner which was 

eyond my understanding. Gregory, 
shouting above the terrifying noise, had 
attempted to explain; but my head was 


XT month John Taintor Foote will 
tell another story about Dumb-Bell, 


the wonderful dog, entitled **Ordered On." 


aching and I very much desired to leave 
that place to its own infernal devices. 

I had never seen it since. Submerged in 
the tranquillity of Brookfield, I had for- 
gotten it entirely. Even Gregory gave it 
scant attention. He motored down the 
valley once or twice a month, was gone 
perhaps three hours, and returned to his 
dogs and his guns. 


Bur something had gone amiss, appar- 
ently. Perhaps the trouble had been in 
the demon’s entrails. Perhaps it had re- 
fused to digest the ore and lime and coke 
which pygmies poured down its gullet! 

A gray shadow padded through the 
doorway. It tomna just at the entrance 
and surveyed us silently. 

** Good evening,” nid Gregory. *'Won't 
you join us?" 

The shadow waved a plumed tail. It 
advanced unhurriedly until the candle 
light showed a small white setter with a 
lemon dumb-bell on his side. 

He was quite small, as setters go, but 


he had the dignity of kings. He was the 
double champion Brookfield Dumb-Bell. 
He had won both the National and the 
All-America, and twenty lesser stakes be- 
sides. He was the greatest son of the great 
Brookfield Roderigo, and he claimed for 
his own the big leather chair in the living- 
room in which his father had died, and 
which only a champion may hold. His 
name was spoken in hushed tones over an 
entire continent. He outclassed the set- 
ters and pointers of the world. And I 
think he knew it. 


ITH all this he was not above the du- 

ties of hospitality. Straight to my 

chair he came, sniffed to assure himself of 

my identity, then raised his eyes to mine. 

“How do you do?” I said and slid my 

hand along his head until one of his ears 
slipped through my fingers. 

e waved his tail and stretched his lips 
in the suggestion of a grin, an uncanny 
habit he had—and I remembered how 
many birds I had missed the year before 
after some of his matchless finds. 

“It’s not polite to laugh at a duffer,” I 
told him. 

He poked a cold nose into the hollow of 
my hand, then sauntered around the ta- 
ble. He waved his tail as he passed both 
his master and mistress, stood a moment 
in thought, and withdrew as unhurriedl 
as he had come. We heard his nails dub 
as he passed from rug to rug 
on the hard-wood floor of 
the main hall and we lis- 
tened until the sound grew 
fainter and was gone. 

* Back to the throne,” I 
said, and this proved to be 
true. When we went to the 
living-room a few moments 
later he was curled up in 
his chair with his eyes closed. 
“Asleep, eh?” I said; but 
he denied it feebly with a 
slight thump of his tail against the leath- 
er chair seat. Presently he was snoring. 

* How much could you get for him?” I 
asked. . 

"Oh, I don't know," said Gregory. 
“His size is against him for a stud dog." 

“How much would you take?" 

Gregory joined me by the chair. He 
looked down at the sleeping Dumb-Bell. 
* Well, I hadn't thought of selling him. 
Had you, Chief?" ; 

“Oh, yes, often. He tracks the house 
up so, with his blessed muddy paws. 
Come here, you silly things, and drink 
your coffee." 

Gregory took a gold-and-white egg- 
shell of a cup to the fireplace, and stood 
with his back to the fire, stirring his coffee 
thoughtfully. 

“I can tell you how much he's worth," 
he said suddenly, ‘‘one million, two hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand dollars." 

“He should find a pleasant home for 
that,” I said. “Would you throw off the 
fifteen thousand for cash?" Then I saw 
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The Chief met us at the front door next day, and Dumb-Bell was beside her 
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that he was serious. “What do you mean?" 
I asked. "Why the exact sum?” 

* Do you happen to know an old Mr. 
Parmalee, of Chicago, R. H. Parmalee?”’ 

I considered a moment. “Yes, I think 
I do. That is, I knew of him when I was 
scratching for the ‘Tribune.’ He's the 
bete noir of the higher-ups in Wall Street. 
He lives in Chicago, won't leave it, and is 
chairman of the board or a big stock- 
holder in heaven knows how many East- 
ern concerns. He won't go East to board 
meetings, so board meetings go to him, 
and the elect groan and moan at the trip. 
He hates ostentation like the devil, and 
looks like a tramp. Is he the man you 
mean?" . 

“Yes, that's the man, Especially the 

tram part." : 
‘He s a queer old codger,” I said. “He 
supports a flock of no-account relatives 
who are ashamed to meet him on the 
street.” 

A coffee spoon clattered. ‘‘He’s not a 
queer old codger!" said Mrs. Gregory. 
** He's a dear! I adore him. Imagine be- 
ing ashamed to-meet him! What do his 
clothes matter? Why—” . 

"Hold on there," Gregory put in. 
** What did you say when Griggs took him 
up-stairs?—Griggs was carrying his bag 
as though it might explode at any mo- 
ment. What was it you said?” 

Mrs. Gregory recovered her spoon. 
“Tm sure Te forgotten." ; 

“You asked me where I’d picked him 
up, didn't you?" . 

“Well, perhaps I did, but I simply 
meant—" 

Gregory turned to me. “If you should 
hear your hostess ask where you had been 
picked up, how would it strike you?” 

"Why, has he been here?" I asked. 
“Where did you meet him? What's all 
this about, anyway?" i 

“It’s about—what the Chief was telling 
you on the terrace. Are you ready to 
smoke? Cigarettes in that silver doo-dab. 
Cigars just behind you. Want a liqueur? 
Well, take that other chair, it’s more com- 
fortable. Don’t interrupt at mere exag- 
geration, Chief. Man, ıt would make a 
play! Perhaps you can do something with 
it. And I thought I was doing a kind act!” 
He grinned at his wife. "Succoring the 

oor and needy, eh, Chief? She was Lady 
Bountifüb oh; golly! And then Dumb- 
Bell saved the day. And the Chief—I 
think he was fond of the Chief, too, she'd 
been so sweet to the poor old man. He—" 

“ Are you going to tell what happened, 
or are you going to stand there and—" 

“Well, you tell him!” 

“Indeed, I'll not. Sit down here and be 
serious. You were serious enough—then." 


(GREGORY'S smile was gone the in- 
stant she had spoken. ‘‘ Yes, Chief,” 
he said gravely. “We were both a bit 
serious, I thought.” He left the fireplace 
and let himself slowly down into a chair 
close to where his wife was sitting. “I hope 
we'll never be quite as serious again.” 
He crossed his long legs, lit a cigar, and 
stared into the bluish flames of the apple- 
wood fire. “The war did it," he said at 
last. "And playing a new game. Do you 
know anything about high explosive 
shells?” 

“Not a thing,” I said. “Except that 
they go off with a bang, and everybody’s 
getting rich making them.” 


“Just so. That's what I knew, last 
year. Of course I thought, still think, the 
Allies are doing our work. We didn't have 
the sweepers to get into the housecleaning 
properly and—they needed brooms. Well, 
things’ll be more tidy when they get 
through, but it's been a dirty job. ear 
ago it looked bad. I rather wanted to help 
in a small way. 

"Of course you know I'm not very 
active at the works. Braithwaite runs 
things to suit himself, and that lets me 
knock about pretty much as I please. He 
loves work and I love play, ud. there you 
are—everybody satisfied. 

* Well, along comes a chap from the 
Midland Iron Company with his pockets 
fuH of subcontracts and his head full of 
everything from barbed wire to aëro- 
planes. He spent two days with Braith- 
waite and Gaston, and then they came up 
here, all mad as hatters, and routed meout. 
The idea was to build a plant in nine or 
ten minutes and take on the machining 
of three million three-inch high explosives 
for Russia on a subcontract from Midland 
Iron, who'd furnish the rough casings. 

“All play and no work makes Jack a 
bright boy, and I inquired gently about 
Midland Iron. 

“They smiled at me pityingly. ‘You 
tell him,’ said Braithwaite. So the sub- 
contract chap mentioned the names of the 
directors in a hushed voice, and I blinked. 
‘But,’ I said, ‘I’ve never heard of it be- 
fore, and outside of hunting season I do 
read the papers now and then.’ They ex- 
plained thee it was a lot of junk consoli- 
dated solely for war business with ‘all the 
money in the world’ behind it. This was 
so, all right. Both Dun and Bradstreet 
sent a report a few days later that made 
me blink again. 

E ELL, there seemed to be a quarter 
of a million in it sure, but I went 
in more for the reason I've told you than 
for the profit on the job. Business had 
been bad for two years and I was down 
pretty fine; but all you had to do was to 
mention Midland Iron at any bank and 
ou could walk in and help yourself. We 
built a plant—equipment, three hundred 
lathes, three hundred electric motors and 
a lot of odds and ends. I went on the pa- 
per, of course. 

“There was some delay at first. We 
wanted master gauges, and Midland 
couldn't let us have 'em. When we hol- 
lered they passed the buck to Russia. 
'The Grand Dukes were too busy or too 
tired or something to send on the draw- 
ings, so we paid three hundred machinists 
for an eight-hour day and they sat among 
the lathes and played pinochle. We didn't 
dare let 'em go. Skilled labor is skilled 
labor these days. That was all right, be- 
cause we put it up to Midland and they 
never whimpered. Just O. K.'d our pay 
roll and charged it to—the Czar, I guess. 

“This went on for two months. Then 
we got our gauges and a Russian inspec- 
tor who talked French, all in one day; and 
the rough cases began to roll in from Mid- 
land in trainload lots, and pinochle ceased 
to be a vocation around there. 

"All during this the field trial season 
was on, and it was breaking my heart. 
We had a nice birdy pup by Dumb-Bell 
out of Miss Nance in the Derbys, and 
Peter went to a trial or two. He came 
home quite gloomy, though, because the 


pointers were winning all down the line. 

'Ell 'ooping all over the country like a lot 
o' gray'ounds,' is what he told me. ‘Don’t 
they find birds?' I asked, and I gathered 
from what he said that when a pointer 
stumbled over a bevy he stepped in 
astonishment. 

“War or no war, I was going to see the 
National at least, and things got to run- 
ning so nicely I decided to make it three 
weeks and take in the United States and 
another stake. Braithwaite said to go— 
he was glad to get rid of me, I think: I 
left for the South with everybody happy 
and the Russian inspector walking around 
twisting his little stick-up mustache and 
saying ' C'est trés bien,’ at everything, in- 
cluding the kind of brandy he liked and 
which we furnished. He drank a quart a 
day without a quiver, think of it! 


e PETER was right about the pointers. 
It was a pointer year. They were a 
poor lot, too; bat the setters were worse, 
and our crowd was in the dumps. There 
was a lot of grumbling about the judging. 
Some of us think that first of all a bird dog 
must find birds. We believe he can go just 
as fast as his nose will let him and no faster. 
And that brings me to old Mr. Parmalee. 
“He got in the second night of the Uni- 
ted States. He had the same old frowsy 
leather bag he has brought to every field 
trial as long as anybody can remember. 
He was looking seedy, even for him, and 
that’s saying a good deal. He came in the 
door of the hotel, and the boys yelled at 
him and grabbed him and hammered him 
on the back, and he blushed—he’s a diff- 
dent little old cuss. 

“ Nobody knew anything about him, ex- 
cept that he came down to the trials year 
after year, that he loved a setter as well 
as any man in the world, and that he was a 
stickler for nose rather than speed. He'd 
forget all embarrassment and speak right 
up when it came to arguing about that. 

He had a bully round with Fosdick of 
the Argot strain that first night. Fosdick 
was a little overbearing, I thought—he 
has a twenty-thousand-acre preserve on 
the James River and twenty feet of water 
at his own dock when he runs down in his 
yacht—and finally he said: ‘Well, if you 
don't like the kind of dogs we're sending 
to the trials, why don’t you breed some to 
suit you?’ 

“Everybody felt uncomfortable. You 
don’t hear things like that often at the 
trials. But the old gentleman looked Fos- 
dick in the eye and came back as pat as 
you please. ‘I don’t have to breed one,’ 

e said; ‘it’s already been done. If you 
want to find out just what you've got, pick 
out the best one you ever bred and put 
him down for three hours with Brookfield 
Dumb-Bell.’ 

“Well, the setter men yelled at that, 
everybody did, in fact, ud Fosdick shut 
up like a clam. The old gentleman came 
over to where I was sitting, and we talked 
for the rest of the evening. 

“He said that he was from Chicago, and 
that he took his vacation each year when 
the National was run. He said he hoped 
to 'slip out of the harness someday' and 
spend the rest of his life with a twenty 
gauge and a pair of Llewellyns. I thought 

erhaps he was keeping ks; I don't 
Low why, except that he was stoop- 
shouldered and spoke of having to work 
too hard at his age. I had a vision of him 


perched on a high stool doing double entry. 

“I didn't see much of him after that un- 
til the finals of the Championship. He 
rode with me that afternoon, and we fol- 
lowed the dogs as best we could, hoping for 
bird work, which we didn’t get. he was 
fairly chipper when we started, but as the 
dogs ran he got more and more quiet. I 
don't think he spoke once during the last 
hour. 

* Well, they gave it to a rangy, wild- 
eyed, bietchesded pointer who had cov- 
ered most of a county and found two 
bevies and one single in three hours' run- 
ning; and I rode home with old Mr. Par- 
malee. He got off his horse and sighed, 
and went into the hotel without a word. 

“I went up-stairs and packed. When I 
came down he was standing looking out 
the window, and I walked over to him. 

*"The new champion was on leash in 
front of the hotel with a crowd around 
him. His handler was telling everybody 
what a great dog they were looking at. 
Once he said: ' He's a bird dog, men!' and 
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Old Mr. Parmalee was sitting there with Dumb-Bell asleep in 


old Mr. Parmalee snorted. He turned to 
me and, by George, he looked all broken 
up. ‘This is my last trip,’ he said; ‘I’m 
getting too old to come down here and see 
—what we saw to-day.’ 


“T SAID something about its being an off 

year, but he didn’t answer. He looked 
out the window and clicked with his 
tongue. ‘So that’s a National Champion!’ 
he said. Then he turned to me again. 
‘Five years ago to-day,’ he said, ‘I saw a 
real champion win this stake. I can re- 
member every move he made. He found 
sixteen bevies and twenty-three singles, 
and he went a mile at every cast. I have 
wanted to see something like that again, 
. . . but I don’t think I shall, ... I 
don't think I shall.’ 

“I’m something of a soft ass at times, 
and he looked rather old and forlorn; so 
I took hold of his arm and said, ‘You 
come back to Brookfield with me, and 
we'll shoot some quail over him and watch 
him work for a week or so.’ 


“He said a lot about being an old nui- 
sance and that sort of thing, but his eyes 
were shining like a child's, and I hustled 
him up-stairs and helped him pack his 
duds—you should have seen 'em—and we 
caught the five o'clock train. The Chief 
met us at the front door next day, and 
Dumb-Bell was beside her. 

“I didn't see much of him after that— 
I had other things on my mind—but the 
Chief took him under her wing, and he 
took to it all like a wet setter to a wood 
fire. Didn't he, Chief?” 

“He was just sweet, one of the very 
nicest guests we ever had. He under- 
stood everything so. Of course at first I 
was—well, not startled exactly, but Jim 
chums with terrible creatures if they shoot 
well or can walk as far as he can. You 
know he adores that Slade man, who's 
been in jail I don't know how many times 
and sells whisky on the sly, and fights bull- 
dogs and game chickens. Jim takes him 
to the gun-room and they sit and roar at 
each other. Sometimes I wonder who 
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tells the worst stories, the Slade man or 
im. 

J “Jim hadn’t told me he was bringing 
anyone home with him, and when they got 
out of the motor and I saw Mr. Parmalee 
for the first time, well!—really his clothes 
are shocking. And his collars and cuffs 
and ties! And his hat! Where do you 
suppose he got that hat, Jim? Then he 
was not at all at his ease when Jim pre- 
sented him; I didn’t know how diffident 
he was, then, so when he went up-stairs I 
asked Jim—what he told you.” 

Gregory chuckled. ‘‘ About picking him 
up, she means. He’s worth a hundred 
millions.” 

“What of it? If he hadn't been the 
charming old thing he is what difference 
would that make?" 

“Of course, of course; but, even so, 
*picking up' a multimillionaire isn't the 
way I'd put it—exactly." 

“It wasn't any time until I knew. He 
had beautiful old-school manners when 
his shyness wore off. Mr. Braithwaite had 
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* We've had a wonderful day,” he said, **wonderful!'" 


been telephoning for Jim, so he went off to 
the works, and I showed Mr. Parmalee the 
place, and he loved it all. We spent most 
of the afternoon at the kennels. He knew 
Peter, he'd seen him somewhere at the 
trials, and they looked at all the dogs and 
talked and talked. Then I showed him 
Roderigo's grave in the orchard, and he 
stood looking down at it, and I knew I was 
going to like him. 


" E CAME to the house because he 

wanted to see Dumb-Bell again, 
but ‘the mannie was out in the garden 
digging for moles with his face all dirty. 
He was having a splendid time and I 
didn't want to call him in, and Mr. Par- 
malee said, ‘Of course not.’ 

“We had tea in here and Mr. Parmalee 
sat down in Dumb-Bell’s chair—not know- 
ing—and I asked him if he would mind 
changing his seat. He looked surprised 
and B esf ae and said, 'Why, cer- 
tainly.’ So when he had taken another 
chair I told him. 


“T said that Roderigo had had it first 
and it was his very own chair. And then 
it was empty for a long time, and then 
Dumb-Bel did kar he did, and now it 
was his, and nobody else sat in it. 

“Mr. Parmalee said, ‘I see, I see,’ and 
went over and looked at the chair, and 
then he said, rather to himself, ‘It’s not 
for mere humans, is it?' and then he blew 
his nose. 

*** Sometimes, I said, ‘people sit in it 
and hold him in their laps. That's all 
right, of course.’ And he said, ‘I should 
like to do that very much;’ and then we 
had our tea. We got along splendidly 
after that." 

“I should say they did,” said Gregory. 
“She took to the Lady Bountiful business 
like a duck. She fancied she was showing 
the poor old man the time of his life.” 

“I was," said Mrs. Gregory calmly. 

* He's coming back, at any rate. And the 
Lord knows I didn't do much to make his 
visit pleasant. After I saw Braithwaite I 
didn't have time to (Continued on page 101) 


I drew the long bow all out of shape telling each of them how much I was 
selling, and of my success. I boasted immoderately. . . . I imagined I had 
Texas by the short hairs, and that I was becoming a well-known person 
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The story of a man who 


WE cor this story from the archives of 
the Get-Out and Get-On Club. This club, 
which is located in a Western city, is 
made up of men who still think of them- 
selves as failures. Most of them hold 
fairly good jobs, but they are men who 
feel that they have not yet achieved what 
they ought to achieve. 

When the club votes a member a suc- 
cess, he is put out of the club and his 
place is taken by another. A dinner ts 
given, and at that time the retiring mem- 
ber explains to his fellows how and why 
he has won out. 

This story was told by a retiring mem- 
ber at one of these dinners. 

Next month another of these stories 
will tell how much money one member 
says he had to spend before he learned 
certain things in business. 


ELLOWS: I think I can hear 
some of you old-timers saying, as 
you listen to my story, “Well, 
i'm glad he realizes it at last—1 
knew it ten years ago." 
To-night you have notified me that you 
consider me a success. While I thank you 
for your kindness, still I am a trifle re- 
sentful. If any one of you had said to me 
ten years ago, “ Eddie, why don't you quit 
being a swelled-up ass?" it might have 
saved me a decade of failure. You did not 
want to hurt my feelings, so you permitted 
me to blunder along until my eyes were 
opened by a man brave enough to tell me 
the truth. The man I thought my worst 
enemy made me a success. 
When I was graduated from high school 
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learned that windbags don’t get on 


—the youngest of the class and the highest in honors—everyone predicted 
a great career for me, and I believed it. But the best job I could find at the 
start was clerk in a local clothing store. The owner let me do as I pleased 
with everything except the cash drawer. I was popular with the young 
fellows, laughed at by the older ones, fresh with the girls, and satished with 
myself. My parents were well-to-do, and they allowed me to spend all my 
wages on myself, and thus, at nineteen, I wore the best clothes, the latest 
ties, and set the fashion in hair-cuts, socks, and waistcoats. I read the 
fashion books sent to the store, studied the stocks laid out by the salesmen, 
and watched the way drummers and college boys dressed. 

You may imagine that my self-esteem did not diminish under this treat- 
ment. Good clothes made me feel I was better and smarter than other per- 
sons. When I was twenty, anyone buying me at a five per cent of my total 
assessed valuation would have lost money. There was nothing in the 
world upon which I did not have an opinion. I was always sure I was right, 
and anxious to convince everyone else of it. I put my stuff over because I 
had ability, quick perception and a ready manner. I was perhaps worth 
five above par on our town average, and rated myself about two hundred. 
joe everyone accepted me at my own rating, except a fellow named 

ud. 

Jud was an odd sort of chap. He had been all over America and had re- 
turned home to care for an aged mother, settling down on a small salary at 
a time when he could have been making big money elsewhere. Jud always 
seemed to be laughing at me, and I hated him. 


ONE traveling man, who came to our town twice a year, seemed to like 
me. He used to draw me out and listen to my brash impertinences. 
Sometimes I suspected he was laughing at me, although he never indicated 
it. He invited me to dine with him at the hotel and asked me about my 
plans, and whether or not I would be willing to travel. I expanded, and un- 
loaded upon him many original views about selling goods on the road. 
Never having been beyond Chicago, which was less than two hundred 
miles from my home, Cana about territories, discussed routes, cities, 
business conditions and credits. All I knew about them was what I had 
read in trade papers. Without doubt I led him to believe I was familiar 
with the Central West. He said his house needed a young hustler, and that 
he would recommend me for the job, and start me in my home territory. 

** No," I said, “I don't want to stick near this dump. I can sell goods. 
I want fresh territory where I can show them. Down here everyone either 
would want to boost me or would be jealous and knock me. It wouldn’t 
be a fair test. Get me into Western territory, and I'll show them how to 
sell.” It was a big bluff. I half suspected he was bluffing about the job, 
and I met him half way. Other salesmen had tried to influence me by tell- 
ing me they would help me get a job. 

Instead of keeping quiet about the matter, I told my friends that a big 
Chicago firm had offered me a position traveling, and I hinted that the offer 
was so tempting I was considering accepting it. Up to that time I had not 
noticed that Jud was sitting near by. 
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“If anyone offered you a job traveling, 
you'd consider it about the way a chicken 
considers eating a fat worm," he remarked. 

“Oh,” I said angrily, “I’m going to 
take it; but I thought I would not seem 
too anxious.” 


JUD laughed in a peculiar way, and sev- 
eral others laughed with him. He had 
an uncanny faculty for knowing the truth, 
and his way of expressing doubt—while 
not exactly calling one a liar—and of 
bringing ridicule upon a fellow, made me 
hate him. He was one of the few in whose 
presence I avoided boasting. I was afraid 
of his laugh. He had goaded me into say- 
ing I was going to take a job which had 
not been offered me, and I was terribly 
afraid that it would not be. 

Two weeks passed. Then a letter came 
offering me a job in a territory extending 
from "Topeka down into northern Texas. 
I telegraphed acceptance, and strolled to 
the corner where the young men gath- 
ered at mail time. 

“When do you start on the road?” in- 
quired Jud, who had been asking that 
question until he had me dodging up 
alleys to avoid him. 

“Soon now," I responded carelessly. 
“ Dickering with them for a bit bigger ex- 
pense account." 

pud laughed skeptically, and some of the 
others laughed with him. I had been 
waiting for this. Feigning great indigna- 
tion, I dragged out the letter and showed 
it to him. He read it, and then whistled. 

“I apologize,” he said. “I thought you 
were dreaming again. Didn't think 
they'd fall for your line of talk. Take m 
advice and don't let them get onto you." 

A week later the house ordered me to 
Chicago to get ready for my first trip. 
* Don't get discouraged if things break 
wrong," said the sales manager. “It is 
poor territory just now. The cotton crop 
was bad. Walker quit it on that account. 
We do not expect much of you the first 


trip." 

F Don't worry about me,” I said, ignor- 
ing his hint; «] can sell matches in pow- 
der factories." 

Two days later I started my career at 
Topeka. [had spent almost all my money 
on clothing, and I discovered, after a dis- 
couraging day there, that I was on the 
wrong lay. When I got to Wichita I 
bought a ready-made suit for eighteen dol- 
lars, with accessories to match. I had an 
idea. It was built on the fact that in the 
store I used to size up salesmen by their 
appearance. [I tried it on Wichita. I 
sized up the stores, studied the proprietor 
or manager at long range, went back to 
the hotel and put on the clothing I thought 
would appeal to him. I changed clothing 
four or five times that day—and did not 
make a mistake. I sold goods in Wichita. 
But at the end of the first week I was 
frightened. I had no idea how much I was 
expected to sell, and began to imagine 
that I was failing. I worked long hours, 
cut down expenses, and got to Oklahoma 
City two days ahead of my schedule. 

I was learning. I talked with many 
salesmen, and heard hard luck stories 
which consoled me. Instead of admitting 
I was scared, I drew the long bow all out 
of shape telling each of them how much I 
was selling, and of my success. I boasted 
immoderately about my sales. It was two 
weeks before I discovered my bluffing was 


a big asset. One merchant in a Texas 
town told me I was the first traveler he 
had seen that year who was not knocking 


. Texas and business. 


“ Business is so darned rotten,” he said, 
* that the Pope had to lay off six priests 
last week, so we appreciate a fellow who 
can be cheerful, even if he is only a cheer- 
ful liar." He gave me an order and sent 
an introduction ahead to a friend in Dal- 
las, telling him I was a Texas booster. and 
a good fellow. The Dallas man bought a 


big bill. 

Shen I received a letter from the house 
praising my work and informing me my 
sales were far ahead of those of my prede- 
cessor. I thought I had hit upon a big 
scheme. I proclaimed everywhere that 
business was fine, and Texas was the great- 
est business state in the world. Returning 
North I found I had become notorious. 
My trick of changing clothes had been de- 
tected, laughed at, and imitated. It ad- 
vertised me—and it gave me the idea of 
advertising myself. In a year I was known 


all over my territory as the fellow who al- 


ways said, “ Business is good.” 


MY SALES on that first trip were 
twenty per cent higher than my 
predecessor had averaged, and probably 
five times what the house expected. I had 
another idea; I burst into the sales mana- 

er's office, kicked my grip, and declared 

usiness was rotten, that the whole South- 
west was broke, and that I ought to have 
sold twice as many goods. ] abused my- 
self for being a failure and pretended I 
feared they would fire me. 

For two years I followed those methods 
and made a big success in the territory. 
Times were better. In the third year I 
expected to smash all records. I imagined 
I had Texas by the short hairs, and that I 
was becoming a well-known person. Then, 
without warning, sales began to fall off. I 
was working just as hard, knew the busi- 
ness and the field better, yet on a three- 
months trip I scarcely equaled the sales of 
my maiden trip. Customers seemed to 
change their attitude toward me, to cut 
orders, to appear to dislike me. I imag- 
ined that rivals had been spreading re- 
ports detrimental to me or my line. Feel- 
ing sure that something had "queered" 
me, I asked the manager, when I got in, 
to transfer me to a better field, claiming 
I had covered dead territory long enough 
and deserved better. He gave me my choice 
between the upper Mississippi district or 
the Pacific Northwest. I chose the former. 

Something was wrong with my meth- 
ods, but I was puzzled to know what. I 
had built up a trade in a scattered dis- 
trict in hard times, and then lost it in 
prosperous times. Although the new ter- 
ritory was better, and the firm had not 
complained, but rather had rewarded me, 
I felt that I had failed in the Southwest. 

Before starting out again I went home 
for a visit, boasted of my success and of 
my promotion. Jud listened, and finally 
remarked, “What did you quit Texas for? 
Did they get onto you?" 

His remark made me furious. Every 
time I thought of it I hated him more. 
Yet I felt that he had hit the truth—they 
had “got onto me.” 

I went into the new territory with a 
rush. This time I had studied the field in 
advance. I used my idea of dressing the 
part, and improved upon it by having the 


house make up for me specials of many 
styles of our line. I wore everything from 
lumberjack's mackinaws to the latest 
Broadway freaks. I was practically a 
walking model. As the actors say, ‘ 
went big." I had a fine winter trip, a rec- 
ord spring trip, and the biggest summer 
trip the firm ever had known. I swelled. 
I advertised myself to the limit. 

y second summer trip was a banner 
one. That fall I hoped to smash records 
and win the bonus offered by the firm to 
its best salesman. Instead, there was a 
sharp slump in orders. I attributed it to 
the low price of wheat that autumn. But 
the winter showed a greater falling off. I 
found myself losing some customers; oth- 
ers were reducing orders or splitting them 
with rival houses. A dozen times, in filling 
out my order sheets, I remembered Jud's 
words: “ Did they get onto you?” 

I was afraid the house would discover 
my losses, and so I changed territories 
with the Nothwest man. The result of my 
work there was the same. I was a huge 
success for two or three trips; then I com- 
menced to lose. I had reached a clear un- 
derstanding of the matter, but refused to 
confess that Jud was right, and that the 
customers *' got onto me." 

'To save my face, I went after the job of 
assistant sales manager. The salary was 
less than the salary and commissions on 
the road, but I debated around until the 
sales manager was in the position of try- 
ing to get me to accept the place. He in- 
formed me that he was to be promoted, 
and that I would fall into the sales man- 
ager's job. He advised me to become as- 
sistant, and get the experience that would 
prepare me for the greater chance. 


MANAGING a selling force for a big 
concern requires considerable experi- 
ence as well as ability. I had been assist- 
ant only seven months when the sales 
manager was promoted to general mana- 
ger and I slipped into his job. He volun- 
teered to help me out whenever I needed 
assistance, but I assured him that I was 
the best sales manager in the world. 

The next year and a half consisted of 
hard work and success. I coached sales- 
men, analyzed territories, and worked day 
and night studying the personality of 
every merchant our salesmen called upon. 
I wrote letters, questioned buyers who came 
into the house, and kepta record of the likes, 
dislikes and general characteristics of most 
of our customers. It was a big use of the 

ersonal equation, but instead of handling 
it rightly I used my knowledge of men and 
their businesses to advertise myself. It 
gave me pleasure, for instance, to call in a 
Southern salesman, tell him just what sort 
of a man Job Collins of Selma was, how to 
approach him to sell goods, what kind of 
stories he liked, what food he enjoyed, and 
a lot of other things. By maintaining a 
mysterious silence as to the sources of my 
information I impressed my salesmen with 
the idea that I was the wisest manager in 
the world, and knew everything. 

I thought myself a huge success. Never 
did 1 overlook a chance to advertise my- 
self with the heads of the firm and the 
managers in other departments. After 
two and a half successful years as sales 
manager I thought the goal of my ambi- 
tion was in sight. Just as I achieved this 
self-satished state of mind I suddenly dis- 
covered that I was (Continued on page 104) 
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LL Southmead agreed that Clara 
Roberts didn’t seem to take her 
mother’s death as hard as some 
girls would have done, but then, 
as all Southmead said in ex- 

tenuation, Clara was such a cheery little 
ad that you could never tell how she 
really was taking a thing, anyhow. 

A week after the funeral, Alec Farnum 
saw her hurrying along the street in front 
of his shop, with a basket on her arm, 
and she actually appeared to be singing 
under her breath. She was just the type 
that is perfectly described by the old 
Yankee phrase, "a cheery little body." 
She was a trifle below the normal height, 
and a trifle above the normal weight—‘‘a 
plump and pleasing person." Once, as a 
young girl, she must have been unusually 
pretty and she was attractive still; but 

er type seems to settle down sooner than 

others into a comfortable accept- 
ance of maturity. She had large, 
round, merry brown eyes, and an 
infectious laugh. 

Her chief avocation during the 
life of her mother (who supplied 
vocation enough for anybody) was 
the instruction of new mothers in 
the care of their offspring. She had 
a passion for babies, and since 
Southmead had not yet reached a 
point of progressiveness where a 
visiting nurse was considered a ne- 
cessity, Clara Rob- 
erts found plenty to 
do. She went trot- 
ting about in all 
weathers, cheerful 
and helpful, minis- 
tering in the trail of 
Dr. Tommy Trask. 

Alec Farnum 
called to her out of 
the door of his shop, 
by whistling the 
chickadee’s love 
song. 
She stopped, and 
looked up. 

** So you recognize 
the call?" he said. 

“No, but I do the 
caller," she an- 
swered. “What was it? I often hear it.” 

“That’s the chickadee’s call," he said. 
“You are a chickadee sort of person, you 
know, always brave and cheerful and 
friendly—and pleasantly rotund.” 

“At least I thank you for the ' pleasant- 
ly’,”’ she laughed. 

“What have you got in that basket?" 
he asked. “May I see?" 

“Oh, I'd love to show you!" She ran 
up the path and put the basket down on a 
bench beside a half-finished martin house, 
quickly lifting the lid. Inside was a col- 
lection of baby clothes, which she took out 
one by one and held up for Alec’s inspec- 
tion—two little dresses, a cap, and socks 
which Alec said looked like thumb pro- 
tectors. "Aren't they sweet?" she fairly 


She was just the type that is perfectly described 
by the old Yankee phrase, ‘‘a cheery little body” 


chirped. "They're for Minnie O'Brien's 
little baby, which I hope won’t be a boy, 
because he’ll probably drink and break 
her heart." 

“Probably,” Alec answered. ''Minnie 
has no right to have babies under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Oh, no right?” 

“ Never mind that now,” the man said 
quickly. “We won’t talk eugenics. Did 
you make all these since—” 

“Since Mother died?” she helped him. 
“Yes, every one. You see, there was so 
little to do in the house after Mother went 
that I just had to do something to fill up 
the hole. I—I don't know what would 
become of me if I should just sit down and 
fold my hands." 


“I suppose not," said Alec, shaking his 
head, “ I supposenot. Ineversaw achicka- 
dee sit still; they have to be hopping or 
pecking or ime eh all the time. Are 

ou going to live right on there in the old 

ouse? You ought to have somebody with 
you, some healthy person who'll let you be 
sick now and then.” 

Clara met his kindly eyes without re- 
proach. “Poor Mother!" she said. “You 
never understood her, I know that. I’m 
going to take two of the school-teachers to 

oard; they come next week. Poor things, 
they live around anywhere now, and half 
starve. You need good nourishing food 
when you are teaching school." 

"Why the missionaries didn't get you, I 
don't know!” he laughed; *' you'd have so 
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enjoyed teaching hitherto perfectly con- 
tented Orientals that hot rice is bad for 
the stomach.” 

“ Now you are laughing at me; and I’m 
going to Minnie's," she smiled. 

** Oh, child, child, it's for your ain bairn 
ye should be makin' the wee clothes," 
Alec said softly, touching his big hand af- 
fectionately to her shoulder. 

He felt her shiver under the touch, and 
she hastily averted her face. He said no 
more, but let her depart. It seemed to 
him she walked more slowly as he watched 
her from the door, and certainly she was 
no longer singing under her breath. 


VET he was more surprised than any- 
body else in Southmead to hear, a few 
months later, when the snow was on the 
ground and Clara went about in a gray 
and black fur coat through the storms, 
looking more than ever like a dauntless 
chickadee, that she was going to be mar- 
ried. She was going to marry Billie Chap- 
man, but just now come into the proprie- 
torship of J. C. Chapman's Grocery and 
Feed Store, a local institution established 
by his grandfather and now passed on to 
him by his father, who was getting old. 

Billie was nearly forty. I hat he had 
long admired Clara was no secret. That 
he had been somewhat backward as a 
wooer in the past, due to the prospect of 
Mrs. Roberts as a possible mother-in-law, 
was no secret, either. Those who knew 
him best had sometimes taunted him with 
it, whereat his round face, behind the 
counter where the Blackstones and the cut 
plug reposed, would grow very red, and he 
would stammer in his wrath. Billie Chap- 
man was a good soul, who accepted his 
politics and his religion from his father as 
readily as he accepted the store. 

He had always been shy with women, 
and he loved to go fishing—it was his one 
pastime. The conjunction of those two 
traits is deliberately made, and indicates 
to the wise reader something the kind of a 
man he was. He was a man destined to be 
a bachelor, unless the right woman came 
along with the motherly instinct and the 
tact to convert him into a lover first and a 
good husband and kind father later. 

Now, Clara undoubtedly had tact, and 
she bubbled over with motherly instincts. 
Alec understood that. But she had once 
loved Don Barker, and instinctively Alec 
Farnum felt that hers was not a nature to 
forget. Under her cheery, buoyant exte- 
rior, he knew, fires smoldered. And he 
wondered at the news, while all the rest 
declared how fine a match it was for both 
of them. 

Even Miss Millie Tilton rejoiced. 

“There, you see,” she declared, “Clara 
didn’t break her heart over that Don Bar- 
ker, and I’m glad of it, too! He had no 
business to go away and leave her. She's 
got a better man, / say, who'll make her 
a good home, and she can—she can—" 

“She can make baby things for home 
consumption," Alec prompted, his eyes 
twinkling into Millie's, who hastily re- 
plied, “ Exactly." 

“Well, perhaps you are right," he added. 
“Who can say! At any rate, she deserves 
a home of her own, with a good, sound, 
healthy male in it to fetch and carry, and 
put a hassock under her feet. But she 
won't let him, alas! She'll go running af- 
ter that big loony's carpet slippers the 
minute he sets foot in the house." 


“And quite right, too," said Miss Millie, 
with spirit. 

“Far be it from me to dispute you,” 
Alec laughed, “though that’s a ny 
speech from a feminist." 

“I’m not a feminist," Miss Millie de- 
clared. “I only believe in votes for women, 
not—not cigarettes and latchkeys and— 
and things.” . 

She called to Siegfried and departed, 
pursued by Alec's laughter. 

The next time Clara Roberts passed the 
Bird House, Alec ran out and invited her 
in for tea. It was a cold winter afternoon 
and a huge fire was wallowing up the chim- 
ney of his study. 

Alec took Clara’s fur coat, set her down 
in a big chair, hung his old black ket- 
tle on the crane and swung it in over the 
flames. 

“None of your dirty alcohol lamps for 
me," he said. ‘Tea should always have 
a taste of smoke in it. Well, Clara, so 
you're going to be married? Tell me all 
about it.” 

“But there's nothing to tell,” she an- 
swered. “I’m going to be married, and— 
and there you are!” 

"How frightfully unromantic!" Alec 
groaned. “Were there at least no circum- 
stances attendant to the proposal, the 
narration of which would gladden my dull 
afternoon?" 

Clara’s face, lit by the glow of the fire, 
was soft with a smile.“ Poor Billie," she 
said, "poor Billie! He was a—a little 
clumsy, Uncle Alec. He didn't know how 
to excuse himself for not asking me before 
Mother died, and he didn't know enough 
not to try. I felt so sorry for him." 

“Was that why you took him?” 

"The girl met his gaze quite frankly for a 
second, and then looked back at the fire. 
"Partly, perhaps," she replied, after a 

ause. Billie Chapman is a good man. 

have known that he loved me, for many 
years. He asked me to marry him when I 
was twenty, before Father dud. He—he 
asked me that time at a Sunday-school 
picnic. He had just eaten a doughnut, 
and there was a crumb on his chin. I re- 
member how big it looked! It was all I 
could see. [—1 was astonished and scared 
by his asking me. Nobody had ever asked 
me such a question before." 
She broke off, still looking into the fire. 
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HAT was eight years ago," she went 
on after a moment. "Ile has been 
kind and faithful ever since. He has been 
very kind.” She smiled again to herself. 
“I think he might even have asked me 
once more while Mother was alive, if l'd— 
I'd given him the proper encouragement," 
she added. 

“You gave him no encouragement?" 

“My first duty was toward Mother,” 
she answered. “A wife's first duty is 
toward her husband." 

Alec refrained heroically from saying 
that a mother's first duty is toward her 
child. What he did say was quite differ- 
ent. In fact, he had not intended to say it 
at all, but found that his lips had spoken 
as if independent of his will. 

* Does Don know that your mother is 
dead?" was what he said. 

He saw Clara's face go white as death, 
in spite of the firelight, and her hand go to 
her bosom. She turned startled, pleading 
eyes upon him for a second, as if begging 
for mercy, before she could control herself. 


She did not speak for a long moment, and 
Alec wished that he had not asked the 
question. 

“I don't know,” she finally said, in a 
low voice. “ What difference does it make? 
That is all over." 

Alec laid his hand on hers an instant. 
“I didn't mean to ask," he said; “the 
words popped out before I could catch 
them. "hey popped out because my 
heart was asking the question, I suppose. 
Forgive me." 

She gave his fingers a little squeeze. 
“That’s all right," she said. Then she 
rose quickly, took off the kettle, and began 
to make tea. When she again faced Alec 
with his cup in her hand, her face was 
smiling once more. 

“There are three lumps in it,"' she 
laughed, “which is all that is good for you, 
you old sweet-tooth.” ; 

The next day Alec Farnum went to New 
York. 


DEN BARKER was an engineer for a 
big construction company. He had 
left Southmead as a youth to earn his way 
through the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and at twenty-three had 
been employed in Peru. After two years 
in the Andes, he had come back to South- 
mead for a vacation before going with the 
New York firm. It was then he had asked 
Clara Roberts to marry him. They had 
been boy and girl sweethearts. 

Don Barker was the type of man who 
would not forget his first love, just as he 
did not forget his boyhood purpose to be 
an engineer—which had filled his mind 
even when he was but thirteen and built a 
ram in the brook to pump water into his 
father’s barn. Yet he had left Clara four 
years ago, upon her refusal to leave her 
mother, and Alec Farnum knew that the 
girl had not heard from him since. He 
wondered what had happened more than 
appeared on the surface. 

The did not find Don in his office; he 
was out on some subway work. It was 
not till the second day that the two met, at 
dinner. 

“Well, well, this is nice!” said the older 
man. “I began to think I was never to 
see you again, since you won't come back 
to your old home. In fact, there's a strong 
suspicion in Southmead that you've done 
something you're ashamed of —embezzled, 
or raised a family, or a beard." 

The young man, who was lean and hard 
still, with his Yankee origin stamped on 
his face, laughed. “ Nothing so bad as an 
of those things, Mr. Farnum,” he said. 
“But I've been working pretty hard, and 
spending what vacations I've had out 
West, looking over some of the big new 
reclamation dams.  l'd like to see South- 
mead again, too,—but the—the chance 
doesn't seem to come. How is everybody 
there?" 

"Oh, we're all pretty well. Ruth 
Barnes is married, and Millie Tilton's got 
a house of her own right next to mine and 
has joined the suffragettes, and they've 
got a new set of hymn books in the Con- 
gregational Church, and our new saw- 
bones, Tommy Trask,—I guess you didn't 
know him, did you?—has rescued Margaret 
Weir from that Bleak House where she 
lived like a hermit, and—by the way, are 
you married?" 

“I?” The young man looked at him 
quickly and turned away. “No, none of 
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that for me!” he added, a trifle brusquely. 

Alec's eyes were watching his compan- 
ion sharply, but he continued speaking in 
the same jovial bass. “Well, it's astonish- 
ing how we are all getting married off in 
Southmead,” he went on. “Lack of any 
other occupation, I suppose. I’m getting 
rather shaky myself. I don't know when 
it's going to hit me. Who do you think is 
the latest to get engaged?" 

“You tell me," said Don. 

“William Chapman!" cried Alec. “Yes, 
sir, bashful Bill!" 

He watched the effect of his words, sus- 
pecting that Don knew of the shy grocer's 
attachment for Clara. The young man's 
face betrayed the thought which startled 
him. ` ‘‘Whom—whom is Bill going to 
marry?" he asked, in a voice controlled 
with some effort. 

Alec's own voice changed to a tone of 
gentleness. ''The date has not been set 
yet," he said. "It will not be till sum- 
mer, I suspect. Since her mother died, 
last August, his fiancée has been taking 
some teachers to board, and her conscience 
would compel her to keep 'em the full 
year." 

“You mean it's—it's—" 

“Yes, Don, it is Clara.” 

The other turned away his head. “Bill 
Chapman!" he half whispered. 

Alec lit a cigar. "Let's go up into a 
corner of the club library, where it's quiet," 
he said. 


“I—I’ve got an engagement," Don 
mumbled. 

“Yes, with me, up-stairs. Come along." 

The young man followed him in silence. 

“ Now, I’m going to tell you something," 
Alec continued, when they were seated 
again: "Claraloves you still. I stumbled 
on the truth without meaning to. I know 
nothing of what happened between you 
two in the past. I only know she loves 
you still. I came to New York to give you 
this bit of information, if you were still 
free to receive it, as I gather you are. 
What you do with it, of course, is another 
matter." 


HE young engineer blew a nervous 

cloud of smoke. '* You'll pardon me if I 
say your words sound like a curious con- 
tradiction," he said. "Clara is going to 
marry Bill Chapman, and Clara loves me 
—I don't get it, that's all." 

* My dear boy, it wouldn't be the first 
time in the history of the human heart 
such a thing has happened. During all 
these years,—four, is it, or five?—since 
you left her, Clara has nursed that selfish 
old mother like a slave of conscience, and 
filled the void in her heart by also nursing 
all theother women's babies in town. Now 
her mother has died. She is free; and the 
freedom hurts her more than the slavery. 
Something in her cries out for babies of 
her own. She's that kind of a woman— 
God bless her! Bill has loved her for a 
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long time, with his stupid, shy devotion. 
She pities him, she—oh, but can't you un- 
derstand? It’s a complex of many emo- 
tions. / can understand it plain enough. 
She's going to brick up a certain corner of 
her heart, and try to get some joy out of 
what is left.” 

Don was staring straight ahead with un- 
winking eyes. 

** [—] think I could see the tragedy of 
it, if I, if—well, I'm rather concerned in it 
myself," he said. “ You see, I—I still love 
her, too!" He blurted this last out as if 
it choked him. 

“I thought as much,” said Alec quietly. 
“Suppose you tell me what happened five 
years ago." 

The young man paused for some time 
before replying. “ les a hard thing to ex- 
plain,” he said finally. “If Clara had de- 
manded that I stay in Southmead because 
her mother wouldn't leave it, if she'd said, 
* You must choose between me and your 
career,’ like a character in a story, it would 
be easy enough to explain. Of course a 
man does always choose his career, unless 
he's a fool. But she didn't say anything 
like that." 

“She wouldn't," Alec put in. 

“No, she just looked at me with a kind 
of crooked smile, or I can see now it was 
crooked, I thought she was darn cheerful 
that day, and said: 'I've talked it over 
with Mother, all over again and again, and 
she can't leave (Continued on page 107) 


HEN I was about ten years old I went to an 

animal show where there were fifteen or twenty 

monkeys, mostly small, in one cage. But 
among them there was one very large monkey, four or 
five times as big as any of the others. I don't know 
who invited him, or how he came to be there, but he 
made his presence felt, as we shall see. 

When feeding time came, the keeper appeared with a 
large bundle of cabbage leaves which he threw into the 
cage, a few at a time. I then saw the advantage of being 
a large monkey in a cage filled with small monkeys, for 
as fast as the keeper threw the leaves into the cage the 
big monkey grabbed them and held onto them. When 
some of the little monkeys criticized him, he merely 
showed his teeth and went on with his work. 

After he had acquired all the leaves that had been 
thrown into the cage he gathered the whole supply to- 
gether into a pile and sat on top of the pile. Then he 
ate all that he wanted—and perhaps more than he 
wanted. He did not eat all the leaves that had been 
passed into the cage because his stomach would not hold 
so many, but he did his best. After he had swallowed 
what he could, he lost interest, yawned and walked 
away. Then the little monkeys scampered to the re- 
maining pile of leaves and got what was left—but not 
without all sorts of bickerings and inequalities among 
themselves. 


Although the big monkey made himself unpopular, 
both inside and outside the cage, he was not sensitive 
about it. Indeed, why should he be? Inside the cage, 
where he understood the language, size and strength 
were the only things worth having. There wasn't a 
monkey on the premises that did not really envy him— 
not a monkey that did not wish to be like him. Outside 
the cage were a lot of two-legged grumblers resembling 
monkeys—but why worry about their unintelligible 
mutterings, especially since they were safely shut off 
from the cabbage leaves by good substantial bars! 


Perhaps this little story of brute force and brazen 
selfishness will remind you of some human being who 
makes an occasional bad showing. Don't be too hard in 
your judgments, however. Be patient. You must not 
blame men if they show monkey characteristics once in a 
while. You know what that famous high-brow Darwin 
and his successors have taught us—that men and mon- 
keys descended from the same ancestor, namely a certain 
brand of ape. The work of transforming us from apes 
began four or five million years ago, but I would not go 
so far as to say that the job has been entirely finished. 
Lots of time will be required. It takes more than a 
jiffy to get off one’s all fours. This word “human,” you 
know, is a comparatively recent degree that has been 
conferred upon us. 


Three Young Men With Ideas 


They built the biggest country store in America—an 
amazing business establishment in a town of 1,000 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 
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UDY and Albert had shown such 
aptitude for business that Fath- 
er Garver decided it was time 
for the boys to set up for them- 
selves. So he offered to sell out. 

The boys talked the matter over with 
Mother, as Father Garver had done be- 
fore them, ere the all-important question 
of terms was broached. 

“What will you take?” asked Rudy. 
As a clever buyer, he wanted to make the 
other man name his price first. 

“What will you give?" 

Rudy looked at Albert and replied 
bravely: 

“Eighteen dollars a week for interest 
and rent.” 

Father Garver glanced at Mother Gar- 
ver, who nodded approvingly. 

“Sold to the highest bidder,” he ex- 
claimed. “‘ Boys, the store 
is yours. Pay your mother 
eighteen dollars every Mon- 
day night." 

Thus the Garver Brothers 
Co., owners of the “Big 
Store" of Strasburg, Ohio, 
the largest country store in 
America, had its origin. 

Twenty-two years earlier 
Philip A. Garver, father of 
the boys, had started the 
little dry goods business in 
a log house, which had long 
since been moved and made 
over into a dwelling. On the 
site once occupied by the log 
house there stands to-day a 
modern three-story business 
building of brick, steel and 
plate glass, with thirty-six 
thousand square feet of sales 
space. Situated in a village 
of a thousand persons, sur- 
rounded by corn fields, the 
Big Store last year did a 
business of four hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

Needless to say, the vision 
of the Big Store is not cir- 
cumscribed by the corn 
fields. 

It serves several counties 
of customers, who are 
reached by means of illustrated catalogues 
mailed to fourteen thousand families, as 
well as by advertisements in local and 
nearby papers. An auto and wagon de- 
livery service operates over a radius of 
fifty miles. 

Garver Brothers began business with 
no capital save their experience as clerks 
and a large stock of hope, common sense, 
original selling ideas and willingness to 
work. Although they could trade to a 
limited extent on Father Garver’s credit 
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at the bank, they had to build up an inde- 
pendent credit with jobbers and whole- 
salers. How they did it is one of the mar- 
vels of modern American business. 

Right away things began to happen. 
Father Garver was rather upset to see his 
good old way of patiently waiting for cus- 
tomers pitched into the discard, and an 
up-to-date advertising campaign launched. 
Shaker bonnets, hoop skirts, gaiters and 
other landmarks gave way to modern 
merchandise, attractively displayed. The 
boys bought a printing outfit and sat up 
nights learning how to run it. Soon their 
lively, home-printed advertisements were 
catching customers all over the country. 

They marked goods in plain figures and 
sold at one price. Their next piece of pio- 
neering was an offer to refund money if 
goods were not satisfactory. Business 


The Story Beginning on This 
Page is About Doers 


* Y NOTICE that your magazine pays a 

lot of attention to doers and very little 
to pure theorizers. Fine! Doers are the 
ones we want to hear about and hear from. 
They are the ones who know things worth 
knowing. They can really help us. Theo- 
rizers, no matter how smart, are, after 
all, only investigators and experimenters. 
They can only fumble around in the dark, 
while doers have a surer touch because 
they at least enjoy the light of practical 
experience. Keep on telling us what the 
doers know. We can use it in our busi- 
ness." 


(From a Chicago subscriber.) 
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soon swamped them; so they hired I. A. 
Stanbarger, a lad of twelve, to work 
around the store and run errands. By 
this time “Rudy” had become president 
G. Rudolph Garver, and “Albert” had 
developed into G. Albert Garver, sales 
manager, although he is still called Albert 
by his store associates. 

Stanbarger developed with the business, 
and years later, in 1907, he became presi- 
dent of the company after the death of G. 
Rudolph Garver. 


To-day the store has fifty-three clerks, 
and carries everything from dry goods to 
gasolene engines, from railroad rails to 
pins. In the list one finds clothing, hard- 
ware, harness, wall paper, groceries, jew- 
elry, shoes, musical instruments, trunks, 
millaets. hay, grain, furniture, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Stocks are handled in departments in 
charge of managers, who have great lib- 
erty in buying and selling. There is a 
friendly rivalry among these managers to 
see who can pile up the largest total of 
sales each day. Naturally this competi- 
tion helps to swell the Big Store’s bank 
account. 

To illustrate the range of the store, we 
may take the case of a railway contractor 
who was constructing a siding a mile or 
so south of Strasburg. After he had 
bought scrapers, rooter 
plows and other equipment 
to the amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars, G. Albert Gar- 
ver capped the commerical 
conquest by selling him 2,800 
feet of rails for the new track, 
a saving of $48 from Cleve- 
land prices. 

“Cash Coupons" feature 
the store's sales system. A 
coupon stamped with the 
amount of the purchase is 
handed to each customer 
who spends not less than 
twenty-five cents. Illus- 
trated premium catalogues 
give pictures and prices of a 
variety of articles in the 
regular stock, with the cash 
coupons' price plainly 
marked. Thus an easy chair 
is priced at forty dollars in 
cash coupons. Sometimes 
prices are quoted allowing 
payment partly in coupons 
and partly in cash. The 
coupons are issued in de- 
nominations of twenty-five 
cents, fifty cents, one dollar, 
five dollars, ten dollars, and 
twenty dollars. 

The store is a commercial 
mecca to which thrifty peo- 
ple travel many miles. 

One noon a man rushed in and asked for 
quick service. He explained that he had 
left his home at two o clock that morning, 
driven ten miles to Ravenna, where he 
boarded an interurban car, rode to Akron, 
then on down to Canton, Massillon, and 
thence to Strasburg. After laying in a 
family supply of goods for the fall and 
winter, he started back at three o’clock, 
saying that he expected to reach home by 
midnight. 

The sales folk are stimulated by a daily 
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The boys bought a printing outfit and sat up nights learning how to run it 


bulletin which makes comparisons be- 
tween department and individual sales, 
shows what each clerk sold on the pre- 
ceding day, and contrasts the day's busi- 
ness with the corresponding date for three 
years past. At the Betton of the bulletin 
there 1s a little sermon on salesmanship, 
written by the general manager. It is 
brief, clear and pointed. Here is what the 
manager had to say one day in May: 


Do You Want to Know How to Increase 
"Your Salaries? 


Greet all customers pleasantly, and make 
them feel perfectly at home when they reach 
your department. Concentrate all your inter- 
est and all your energies on the sale in hand, 
not allowing your thoughts to be distracted in 
any way. 

Take every “looker” seriously, by making 
an unusual effort to close a sale, even though 
the odds are against you. The more honor 
comes to you to get a sale of this kind. When 
it takes two hours to sell a pair of shoes you 
know you have won a victory worth while. 

If we only had more of the sticking quality 
we would get more business. 

€ep your stocks completely filled up, so that 
there may be no loss of sales of merchandise 
actually on hand. Keep a list of “outs” and 
goods called for,” and get your buyers to 
Order as soon as convenient. 

Introduce new merchandise, try to interest 

every customer in something not asked for, and 


wicks to do it in such a way as to add to your 
ales, 


I was pleased to see a salesman trying to sell 
a fifteen-cent razor. One sale often suggests 
another. A customer buying a pair of shoes 
usually needs new socks or stockings. Most 
all shoe customers will buy a shoe cleaner or 
polish, and so on ad infinitum. 


"THE store has become, curiously, a sort 
of sub rosa banking institution. In the 
early days, when there were no banks, old 
friends would deposit money with the 
store and draw it out as they wanted it. 
The custom developed until the company 
was offered more money than it could use 
profitably. The only security given was 
a one-day note drawing six per cent inter- 
est. Individuals have had as high as three 
thousand dollars on deposit with the store 
at one time, and a limited number of de- 
positors are still accommodated. The 
ppuan of the firm for honesty and sta- 
bility is reflected in the fact that such de- 
posits were never solicited, but were made 
voluntarily by friends who felt that their 
money was safe with the Big Store. 
Special sales are held frequently to 
stimulate business. One very unusual sale 
was arranged just before last Christmas. 
The idea came from a traveling salesman, 
who dropped a hint to the head of the gro- 
cery department, who proceeded to con- 
spire with the advertising manager. Then 
the president and the general manager 
were persuaded into the undertaking. 
The plan, in brief, was to give away a 


basket of groceries valued at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents to every customer 
spending a dollar in the grocery depart- 
ment. Manufacturers of all kinds of goods 
sold by sample were invited to send sam- 
ples for use in making up “free” baskets. 
All this plan cost the store was the price 
of the baskets and the advertising. Manu- 
facturers furnished the samples, and, in 
return, the samples were placed right in 
the kitchen of the housewife, whom the 
maker is anxious to reach, instead of being 
thrown onto the porch or elsewhere by 
boys sent out to distribute them. There 
were thirty-seven articles in each basket 
—including breakfast food, soap, coffee, 
tea, baking powders, corn starch, washing 
powder, sirup and a cook book. Of course, 
the fifteen hundred baskets “went,” like- 
wise a lot of groceries that had been 
priced and displayed for the occasion. 

The famous “one cent sale” idea was 
originated by Garver after he had bought 
at a sacrifice a stock of men’s furnishings 
in Canton. Instead of moving the big 
stock to Strasburg for sale he decided to 
dispose of it on the spot. 

n outlining his selling plan to the ad- 
vertising men Mr. Garver said: “We are 
going to have a great one cent sale right 
here in the city. This stock will be sold at 
fifty per cent less than the retail prices, 
but without advertising a fifty per cent 
reduction. 
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“Here is the selling offer. Get it down 
right! We will sell a hat at the regular re- 
tail price, and an additional hat for one 
cent. If a hat is marked two dollars, the 
customer will be allowed to buy the first 
hat for two dollars and a second hat for 
one cent. But he will not be limited to 
hats. He will be permitted to select some- 
thing else for his second choice—a shirt, 
or a suit of underwear, for instance. 
Money will be refunded, or other goods 
given, in case the customer is not satisfied." 

Page advertisements were carried in the 
daily newspapers announcing the Great 
One Cent Sale to begin Monday morning. 
Hats for a cent! Shirts for a cent! A silk 
tie for a cent! These prices stared at the 
people from the papers and glared at them 
in red from the store windows. Who 
wouldn't buy a hat for a cent, even if it 
did cost him a dollar? 

By eight o'clock on Monday morning a 
crowd had lined up in front of the store. 
All day long customers came and went. 
Women stocked up on underwear, socks, 
handkerchiefs, and ties for their husbands. 
One man bought two hats for $2.01 and 
rushed out to tell his friends. With the 
sale once under way, the customers did 
the advertising. hen the store closed 
that night the clerks heaved a tired sigh 
of relief. Garver counted his spoils, and 
found that more than enough cash had 
been taken in to cover the check he had 
given on the preceding Friday for the 
stock. He had got his investment back in 
one day. 


The American Magazine 


For ten days there was a steady stream 
of customers. Each sale was a cash trans- 
action. There were no charge accounts, 
and nothing was sent home on approval. 
Nobody asked for money back, and there 
were less than fifteen exchanges of goods, 
all due to misfits. Then the “remains” 
were shipped to Strasburg, and worked 
off in another sale. 

Several weeks afterward a motorman 
on the interurban road running through 
Strasburg came into the Big Store with 
two suits of flannel underwear which he 
had bought at the one cent sale. 

“They don’t fit,” he explained. “ Will 
you exchange?" 

* Glad to do it,” replied Garver genially. 

After the exchange had been made the 
motorman pulled a roll of bills out of his 
pocket and proceeded to stock up on 
goods that were being offered at attrac- 
tive prices. 


ONE day soon after the Great One 
Cent Sale I fell in with Garver on the 
train. He had on his best suit, a happy 
smile, and carried a big suit case. 

“Out bargain hunting?” I asked, as I 
settled into the seat beside him. 

“No telling what may happen before I 
get back. Just going down to Columbus 
to attend a retail merchants’ convention.” 

“Its a good opportunity, then,” I said, 
“for me to put a question I have wanted 
to ask you for a long time. ... Where do 
you get all your original selling ideas? I 
should think you'd run dry someday." 


“Original nothing!" he retorted. “My 
ideas are largely adaptations. I see them 
everywhere." 

“Why don't other people see them?" I 
asked. 

“T suppose it's because they have eyes 
and see not, ears and hear not," he re- 
plied. ‘President Eliot says the great 
need in our educational system is to edu- 
cate the senses. Our boys and girls are not 
taught to observe. They only see and hear 
in a conventional way what they think 
older people expect them to see and hear. 
Young men entering business look up to 
the older men and follow their methods. 
But conditions change, customs change, 
and the successful business man must 
change with them. I remember when I 
first proposed some of my revolutiona 
Hae to my old father, he was shocked. 

e never did consent to many of my 
plans which proved to be money-makers. 

“You asked a moment ago whece I got 
my ideas. Maybe I can give you an illus- 
tration that will help other people. One 
day while I was riding on the Erie Rail- 
road I saw a section house marked: 
Prize Section. 

“Later I learned that the management 
had offered a prize for the section gang 
that kept its stretch of the road in the best 
condition. I began thinking about the 
application of that idea to my business. 
It occurred to me that I could utilize the 
idea by establishing some kind of compe- 
tition among our sales people. The result 
was the Daily Bulletin. 


Hats for a cent! Shirts for a cent! A silk tie for a cent! 
These prices stared at the people from the papers 
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All day long customers came and went. When the store closed, 
Garver found that he had got his investment back in one day 


* Now I suppose that the real germ of 
that idea was planted in my mind while I 
was in college. One of my professors 
brought his class up with a round turn by 
posting the marking of his pupils on the 
door of the classroom, so that all who 
passed could read." 

“Tell me about that one cent sale. 
Where did it hatch?" 

“On an interurban car," he answered. 
“I was passing through a small town when 
the car slowed down near a drug store. As 
I am always watching window displays, 
my attention was caught by this sign on 
a pile of stationery: ‘One box of this writing 
paper for three cents? Just beneath in 
readable type were the words: ‘Buy one 
box of this paper for twenty-five cents and 
we will sell you an extra box for three cents.’ 

“That set me going and I was soon 
working out plans for a sale based on the 
same principle. Cut sales are so common 
that the usual way of presenting them 
does not get under the hide, so I took an 
old idea and gave it a new twist. But I 

ot the idea by keeping my eyes open, and 
Bein on the alert.” 


hat do you think are the chief requi- 


` sites for business success?” I asked. 


“Well,” replied Garver, “whatever suc- 
cess has come to me I attribute more to 
my skill as a buyer than to anything else. 
Cash always looks good to a man who has 
a dead stock on his hands and wants to 
move it. So I figure down to a basis on 
which I can conduct a cut sale at a profit, 
and make him the offer, and nine times 
out of ten he will take my price. 


“Long ago I learned where to find these 
stocks. A little digging around will always 
bring to light some line of goods that can 
be bought cheaply if taken in large quan- 
tities. 


A F COURSE, I sell other goods right 
along with the specials, and make 
money on them; but I am fond of specials 
and ready to buy at the drop of a hat, if 
the price is right. However, there are pit- 
falls along the way. A low purchase price 
is not always a guarantee of success in con- 
ducting a sale. The selling price, the sea- 
son of the year, the market for farm prod- 
ucts, and the wage market, must all be 
taken into account. A merchant who buys 
well may lose because he tries to take too 
much profit. Prices must be backed by 
quality. If a $5 pair of shoes is offered for 
$2.99, the buyer will expect $5 value, and 
if the shoes do not give satisfaction he will 
feel that he did not get his money's worth. 
A big point in our favor which must not be 
overlooked is our low operating expenses in 
comparison with city stores. We give our 
customers the beneht of the difference. 
“I remember well my first experience 
with a sale like the one cent sale. A big 
concern in Columbus had gone to the wall, 
and a Detroit firm had bought in the 
stock and was offering it at reduced prices. 
I went down looking for bargains. Prod- 
ding around through the store I came 
upon a lot of samples of shirtwaists, skirts, 
and sweaters, all in good condition. 
“The white goods were a little risky, as 
the summer was well advanced, but the 


sweaters would soon be seasonable. [I ap- 
proached the manager, who knew me well, 
and asked him for a price on the samples. 
He wanted too much, as is usual, and I 
shook my head. Then he asked me to 
make an offer. I told him I must have 
sixty per cent off. He looked insulted and 
refused point-blank. But he had a lot of 
the stuff and he knew I had the cash, 
which was his most pressing need. I felt 
sure he would make a concession. Sure 
enough, a little later he offered to let me 
have the white goods for sixty per cent off, 
if I would take the winter goods at half 
price. It was a fair offer, and I accepted. 

“Then I went to the hotel and prepared 
the advertisements. I offered one garment 
at the regular price, and an extra for three 
cents. This plan was mailed to my adver- 
tising manager, and by the time I reached 
home the printing and addressing had 
been done, and the advertising matter 
was going out to our list in the mails. 

“We cleared the floors, prepared the 
window cards making the special offers, 
and waited for the goods to arrive. Only a 
few days before the scheduled opening of 
the sale I discovered that the goods had 
been delivered to the wrong freight house 
in Columbus. I got the firm on the long 
distance telephone and ordered them to 
rush the goods by express at their expense. 
‘If they are not delivered to us in time for 
the sale," I said, *I will take similar goods 
from our regular stock, sell at the adver- 
tised prices, and make you pay the differ- 
ence.' You may believe there was some 
tall hustling to get (Continued on page 69) 


Eighteen-year-old girls and their 


beaux are the chief buyers of songs, 
and love, humor, pathos and patriotism 


are what these buyers want 


Fortunes Made in Popular Songs 


ANY years ago a wise French- 

man said that if he could 

write the songs for the people 

he would not care a straw who 

made the laws. If the lot of 
the successful song writer of to-day can 
be used as a basis for financial deductions 
relative to the sale of folk songs in the 
past, the illustrious son of France cer- 
tainly knew what he was talking about. 
Very likely there are a few persons alive 
to-day who would rather be the author of 
“‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band” than a con- 
gressman or a senator. A congressman re- 
ceives something like $7,500 a year, where- 
as the author of “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” is credited with having been paid 
one cent a copy royalty on four million 
copies, or, in other words, about $40,000 
for a day’s work. 

As a means of bringing fame, promi- 
nence, glory, or whatever you wish to call 
it, the popular song is a wonder and in a 
class all its own. It may not go down into 
history like a novel or a play, bur to quote 
a certain colored gentleman, “It brings 
home the bacon," which is the main thing 
to most of us in life. And the writer of a 
successful popular song does not have to 
wait until he has passed away before his 
work is appreciated. His song, if the right 
sort, starts everyone going at once. 


Who Some of the Big Winners Are 


UT to return to the lawmakers for a 
moment—how many of them have ever 
delivered speeches that were translated 
and sold in foreign lands at ten cents a 
copy? ''Alexander's Ragtime Band" was 
turned into French and German: France, 
that is, the music dealers, ordered 200,000 
copies, Germany 200,000, Australia 200,- 
ooo, and London 800,000. And Irving 
Berlin, the author, is as well known on the 
other side as some of the foreign musical 
celebrities. For a full season he kept the 
hearts and the feet of several million for- 
eigners dancing to his syncopated melody. 
The Bowery in New York has produced 
some of the greatest American song mak- 
ers. It was among the old Bowery haunts 
that Stephen C. Foster found the inspira- 
tion for "My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Darling Nellie Grey," ''Massa's in de 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “The Old Folks at 
Home,” and “Gentle Annie.” And down 
the old Bowery, Howard and Charles 
Graham often wandered while humming 
to themselves the initial strains of such 
songs as "My Dad's the Engineer," “A 
Picture that is Turned Towards the Wall,’ 
and “Two Little Girls in Blue." Foster 
and the Graham brothers, however, saw 
few of the golden nuggets that now glad- 
den the hearts and eyes of song writers 
on royalty days. 
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By E. M. Wickes 


When the new style of popular song had 
wormed its way into the public's heart, 
the Bowery took Harry von Tilzer in hand 
and tutored him with the intention of, 
having him amuse and entertain the pub-* 
lic with his melodies. Von Tilzer was: 
born in Indiana, and his musical educa- 
tion consisted of one piano lesson. But 
the Bowery was after a creator, not a 
player. Von Tilzer gleaned his conception 
of popular music and harmony from the 
malodorous concert halls filled with clouds 
of cheap cigarette smoke, semi-happy 
sailors, and painted, whirling faces. At 
the inception of his career he wrote long 
and often, but no one displayed any in- 
terest in his work and he had a desperate 
time of it keeping body and soul intact. 

“In those days it was easier for me to 
write a dozen songs than make connec- 
tions for a square meal," Harry smiles, 
whenever he falls into a reminiscent mood. 
* And I was ready to sell a song for from 
fifty cents up. I never did get started un- 
til Sterling and I wrote the ballad, “My 
Old New Hampshire Home." After mak- 
ing the rounds with it we took it to a new 
publisher on Twenty-eighth Street. He 
listened to it and then puckered up his 
lips. Finally he agreed to take it home and 
have his little daughter play it, saying 
that if she should like it he would give us 
fifteen dollars for it. For the first time in 
many moons Sterling and I said a prayer, 
and the next day we got a check for fifteen 
dollars.” 

“Would you sell any of your songs now 
for fifteen?" the writer queried in a joking 
manner. 

Harry grinned, and shook his head. 
“Can you picture me selling a song like 
‘Last Night was the End of the World’ for 
fifteen dollars? It sold more than a mil- 
lion and a half of copies, and my royalty 
alone would be almost $10,000, to say 
nothing as to my share from the publish- 
ing end. To-day I would not take $15,000 
for my latest song, ‘I Sent my Wife to the 
Thousand Isles,’ which Al Jolson intro- 
duced at the Winter Garden.” 

“What is the best way for a new writer 
to get a start?” Harry was asked. 

“The Lord only knows,” he smiled. “Ev- 
ery fellow seems to get going in a different 
way—some by p some by design, 
and some by patience and plodding. I 
know several that owe their start to So- 
phie Tucker, one of the greatest popular 
song exploiters in vaudeville. In fact, she 
is looked upon and billed in all the big 
time vaudeville houses as the Mary Garden 
of popular songs.” 

“How was she instrumental in giving 
them a start?” 

“Why, you see, Sophie had a time of 
it getting a start, and she has a tender 
spot for all struggling artists. If some poor 


devil sent her a song with a tale of woe 
she’d go miles to give him a little encour- 
agement and get him a hearing from a 

ublisher, provided the song warranted it. 
Time and again she has turned down of- 
fers from big publishers, just to try out a 
song for some unknown writer. She has 
that touch of human nature in her that 
makes her find pleasure in giving pleasure 
to others." 

Von Tilzer, in his talk, maintained that 
the bulk of popular sheet musicis purchased 
by young women of a romantic turn of 
mind, and the rest is bought by young men 
for young women. He holds to the belief 
that the lover of popular music prefers a 
simple heart-interest story and a simple 
melody that is easy to sing and play. The 
love element has first call, then comes pa- 
thos, humor, and martial themes. As he 
has written more hits than any other writer 
living, and has earned approximately a 
million dollars from song writing, his the- 
ory should be of some value to budding 
song makers. 


This Great Song Writer Came from 
the Bowery 


Gs EDWARDS, composer of “School 
Days," ‘“Sunbonnet Sue,” “I Can't 
Tell Why I Love You,” “ Mamie,” “Good- 
by, Little Girl, Good-by,” and a dozen 
others, spent many of his boyhood days on 
the Bowery. Gus was a boy working in a 
cigar factory on the East Side when he first 
conceived theideaof writing songs. Strange 
tunes used to flit through his mind; but 
he always had an idea that he had heard 
them somewhere. But he eventually dis- 
carded this notion and decided to try and 
turn the haunting strains into money. 
His first song, "Stella," he offered to a 
number of publishers, but they deliber- 
ately chased him from their offices. Later 
Gus enlisted during the Spanish-American 
war, and met Will b. Cobb, with whom he 
collaborated for years. He finally sold 
“Stella” for $7.50. Gus calls the Bowery 
the cradle of American folk songs; but the 
old Bowery with its bad reputation has 
never been potent enough to make him 
write a suggestive song. His “School 
Days” was translated into several tongues, 
and the young folks in China used to sing 
it. From his many hits Edwards has 
earned at least a million dollars. 

When the fickle public tired of the old 
**coon" songs and demanded something new 
in the way of ragtime, the Bowery called on 
Irving Berlin to supply the novelty. For 
years Berlin had been camping in the con- 
cert halls in Chatham Square, gradually as- 
similating the jingling melodies and alite: 
sophy he found there. Time and again he 
tramped up the Bowery with empty pock- 
ets while on his (Continued on page 114) 
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Mae Francis 


THE GIRL who started the country singing “I 
Didn’t Raise my Boy to be a Soldier,” ran away from 
home at the age of thirteen io join a minstrel show. 
She was raised on a Western ranch and became an 


expert in riding bronchos and throwing the lariat. 
She has become enormously popular all over the vaude- 
ville circuits. “Im on my Way to Mandalay” and 
“ Peg o’ my Heart ” are among songs she has featured. 
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Sophie Tucker 


MISS TUCKER is one of the best popular song ex- known composers a hearing. Other famous 
ploiters in the country. She introduced “I Sent my introduced by her were “Rip Van Winkle,” “ Good- 
Wife to the Thousand Isles." Miss Tucker is one of By, Boys,” and “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” 
the few who is always ready to give the songs of un- one of the best of that style of popular song. 


songs 
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€ Ira L. Hill, N. Y. C. 


MISS GORDON was the first to introduce L. Wolfe 
Gilbert's new ballad “Shades of Night." It has since 
sold by the tens of thousands. Miss Gordon's popu- 
larity in vaudeville has led to her recent engagement 


Kitty Gordon 


in moving pictures. There her extraordinary beauty 
will be seen to advantage—but she will be missed on the 
vaudeville stage. Miss Gordon has sung into popularity, 
* My Little Dream Girl” and “ My Sweet Adair.” 
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Nonette Lyle 


MISS LYLE, known as the “Gypsy Girl" in vaude- 
ville, was the first to introduce the ballad hit of the 
present season, '"Good-l'y, Good Luck, God Bless 
You," the successor of, and as successful in catching 
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popular fancy as, “America, I Love You.” Miss Lyle 
never had any stage training, and until five years ago 
had not even seen the inside of a theater- ** Mother 
Machree” is another ballad she has helped make famous. 


The Glory of the States 


NEVADA 


Born with a silver spoon in her mouth 


By Robert H. Davis 


OST states were born in peace. 

Some were born in Washing- 

ton at the convenience of the 

party in power, and others 

urst into being, like Topsy. 

But Nevada was battle-born. She was 
admitted to the Union in 1864 when the 
Civil War was raging and money was 
scarce. Bill Sherman had already uttered 
that celebrated dictum that “war is hell;" 
while Washington, holding coincident 
views, was looking Westward ho, for what, 
at that time, was known as the spondulix. 
Well, Nevada respondulixed with ninety 
million dollars per annum, which, for some 
years thereafter, she poured into the lap 
of the Government from her silver mines. 

The story -of the Comstock, Virginia 
City, Gold Hill, Silver City and Bodie 
need not be retold here. A few miners 
lacerated the bosom of Mount Davidson, 
scarred up the hillsides along the mother 
lode and, behold! a torrent of treasure 
burst its rich veins and billowed across 
the Union. 

At the close of the war there was a tre- 
mendous trek toward the Battle-Born 
from all sections. Ninety per cent of the 
new population brought picks and blast- 
ing powder, and many a gap was blown 
into the breast of a landscape richer than 
South Africa. From far and near came 
the adventurer, the man of brawn, the 

old-hungry, the seeker after inexhausti- 

le wealth, to wrest from the earth its 
bullion, to sift through their fingers the 
yellow dust—the blackened pyrites, that 
unmistakable sign betokening the pres- 
ence of silver. Copper, lead, platinum— 
all the known metals studded. her peaks 
and lay like ponderous jewels along her 
river beds. 


NEVADA was born, literally, with a 
silver spoon in her mouth. It seems 
that she was destined to become the candy 
kid of the nation. 

And then came along John Sherman, 
brother to the soldier, who, with a few deft 
passes made in the District of Columbia, 
sandbagged the Battle-Born state with 
the Sherman Bill which demonetized 
silver. 

More hell! 

Between John and William Sherman fell 
the prostrate remains of the United States 
Mint at Carson, the capital of Nevada. 

Followed a long period of indecision 
mixed with hope. Those who wore no cal- 
lous upon their hands, nor blood in their 
hearts, left for parts unknown. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica in 1875 
called attention to the fact that 


The fauna of the state is poor, and illus- 
trates with the flora the aridity of the cli- 
mate. King badgers and rabbits are perhaps 
the most abundant animals, as they certain- 
ly are the most characteristic. 


At about this juncture, a humorist liv- 
ing in Lovelocks placed a soap box along- 
side the depot upon which he had inscribed 
in handsome Gothic letters the following 
legend: ‘Step up and see the largest bat 
in the state.” 

Upon examination the box was found to 
contain a nice, well-made red brick. Many 
a tourist laughed at this specimen of 
boundless wit and passed on rumbling 
with mirth. 

In the latter eighties another lineal de- 
scendant of Joe Miller introduced a bill in 
the state legislature making it a misde- 
meanor to buy a drink for a friend. The 
measure was known as the Anti-Treat 
Bill, and actually became a law. It cre- 
ated great consternation only during the 
session of the legislature. I canner say 
whether or not it was repealed, but there 
are lots of people in Nevada who still have 
friends—and hold them. 

In 1897, the Nevada Legislature took 
another step forward in the direction of 
civilization and culture through passing 
the Prize Fight Bill, a measure authorizing 
unlimited pugilistic bouts anywhere with- 
in its borders. 


T WAS here that Robert Fitzsimmons 

plucked the laurel wreath from the pom- 
padoured forehead of James Corbett and 
set it upon his own bald bean. 

The Lovelocks brick joke and the Anti- 
Treat bon mot had not yet lost savor; 
but the manly art measure hastened them 
into the discard. The Corbett-Fitzsim- 
mons event drew at least fifty thousand 
people to the state for'a period of one 
week. The battle was fought in the win- 
ter. None of the "gents" present looked 
upon the tour as an advertising campaign, 
in consequence of which Nevada received 
no benefit. 

In casting about for some novelty, a 
legal luminary discovered that under the 
organization of Nevada as a territory in 
1861, the Congress of the United States 
gave approval to a law that countenanced 
* divorce from the bonds of matrimony” 
for the following causes: Willful desertion; 
extreme cruelty; neglect of the husband. 
Trivial causes to be sure, but here was a 
chance of a lifetime, and so the news was 
given to the world. 

Again the criticism of the nation was 
drawn to the state cradled in the midst of 
battle and conflict, and more round-trip 
tickets were bought for Reno, where the 
separating was done, than for any other 
city in the United States, not excepting 
tourist points, summer resorts or conven- 
tion centers. 

Once again Nevada occupied the middle 
of the stage while the nation laughed. For 
the sum total of two thousand and ten 
dollars, any first-class family man or 
woman could make a round trip to Reno 


and return home free and equal, all ex- 
penses paid. Some of our best known 
Americans sampled the Nevada divorce 
law and liked it very much. Business was . 
rather brisk for a time. The law was 
finally repealed. Subsequently, however, 
it was put back on the statute books, and 
occasionally a husband or wife, suffering 
from the rigors of a hard matrimonial 
winter, make an excursion to the mild cli- 
mate of Nevada and come back greatly 
benefited. 

Here endeth the grave, gay and epi- 
rammatic details in the life of the Battle- 
orn. It is necessary to record these facts 

in order that the world at large may un- 
derstand some of the elements that con- 
tributed to Nevada's somewhat unenvi- 
able fame. 

Unhappily the railroads which crossed 

the state ran through a section not es- 
pecially attractive to the eye. An occa- 
sional coyote barking at a Limited, a few 
ick rabbi scuttling away from an Over- 
and Tourist, to say nothing of “ the largest 
bat in the world" waiting at the depot, did 
Nevada little good. 


JE ANY reader under whose eyes this 
article should come finds himself trav- 
eling along the Virginia and Truckee Rail- 
road, on the shores of Washoe Lake, Í 
would call his attention to a twelve-acre 
patch of cleared land nestled against the 
face of one of the hills scheduled as the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. On that patch 
of ground appeared every year a crop of 
wild hay, which was carefully garnered by 


-a thrifty farmer and shipped by ae to 


Mr. James B. Haggin as food for his race 
horses. He regarded it as the finest hay in 
the world, and for a long time held to the 
belief that nature, in a prodigal though 


divine moment, had thrown down in that _ 


corner of the world the Kohinoor of soils 
upon which the rains of heaven fell to 
make hay for Haggin. 

A few years afterward, people awoke to 
the fact that they could buy school land 
for a dollar and a quarter an acre and 
grow similar hay in any valley in the state. 

In 1885, while on a dove-hunting expe- 
dition in Washoe Valley, assisted by one 
of the most inefficient muzzle-loadin 
shotguns ever shipped into the state, 
came upon a sandy-whiskered man in an 
orchard, picking apples. He had on a pair 
of cotton gloves, and after selecting his 
fruit wiped it with great caution. Each. 
individual apple he polished with a woolen 
cloth. Being a disciple of the broad doc- 
trine of reciprocity, I offered a dove for 
an apple. 

“Son,” he said, “these apples have al- 
ready been sold and we cannot do any 
business. If you will step into the next 
orchard among those greenings and 
Spitzenburgs, you can help yourself, with 
my compliments. The apples I am pack- 
ing now have been ordered by Queen Vices: 
ria, and will be shipped to-morrow to Wind- 
sor Castle. The queen has taken every apple 
from these trees for the last five years.” 

The man who imparted to me this noble 
information on that historic afternoon was 
Henry Lewers, who did more than his share 
in pointing out to the people of Nevada the 
magnificent possibilities in the cultivation 
of apples. His farm still thrives between 
Mill Valley and Franktown. But Nevada 
now has a million apple trees fit to supply 
the table of an empress. 

This brings me (Continued on page 74) 
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The first of a series of stories by 


a new writer who has a genius for making 


friends with all sorts of odd characters 


Bart Brown 


Not cut out for a job as big as Napoleon’s, maybe— 
but made out of real stuff, just the same 


By Ralph Stuart 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


HE first time I met Bartholomew 

Brown is a black mark in my di- 

ary. We were seeking a summer 

place in northern Michigan, and 

advertised in Muskegon, Trav- 
erse City, and Manistee papers, stating 
as clearly as possible what we desired. 
From the large number of replies I chose 
Bart Brown's. He stated he owned a 
small farm, well planted in bearing fruit, 
with many berries, at the edge of a beau- 
tiful lake, with high wooded hills behind 
it, a small garden patch, good sand beach, 
a small but comfortable house, small barn 
that could be used as a garage, good well- 
water, some chickens, a cow. 

I caught a train at six in the morning, 
rode all day, and reached the station shortly 
before five of a June evening. Desiring to 
see the place and catch the morning train 
homeward, I inquired of the first man I 
saw where Bartholomew Brown's farm 
was located. 

“Bart Brown's farm?" he asked. 
“Never knowed Bart had a farm. Foller 
the road up yonder. When you git to the 
top of the dune, climb across the sand half 
a mile or so, then you'll find a wagon 
track leading down through the scrub to 
the edge of the swamp. You'll find Bart's 
shack down there." 

The description was not comforting. 
Westward, toward Lake Michigan, the 
sand dunes rose like pyramids of sugar; 
nor was my ease of mind increased by 
hearing, as I turned away, the man to 
whom I had spoken remark to the station 
agent: 

“Reckon Bart has invented a fruit 
ranch this time. Leastwise, a city sucker 
ast for Bart's farm." 

They laughed, and I strode away, irri- 
tated with the crude sense of humor of 
these yokels. 

The path along the top of the dunes 
was ankle deep in sand, through which 
I slipped and floundered, filling my shoes 
with grit and my soul with anger; finally, 
sliding and running, I descended the steep 
sand slope something after the manner of 
an avalanche. I emerged into a flat, des- 
olate stretch of sand covered with small 
scrub oaks. Beyond was a swamp in 
which the frogs were commencing to croak 
the evening chorus. In the clearing ahead 
a few gnarled, weather-beaten and neg- 
lected apple trees seemed struggling to 
avoid being submerged in the shifting 
sands. A fence, half tumbled down, in- 
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closed a sandy space in which lettuce and 
potatoes struggled for a bare existence, 
and even the peas looked hungry and 
athirst. Beyond was a confused pile of 
boards and tarred paper, propped and 
patched. A man sat upon a warped plat- 
form that once had been a porch. 
I STOOD staring, first at the man, then 
at the surroundings, while he sat and 
eyed me with an expression of patient 
hopefulness and wonder. 

“Are you Bartholomew Brown?” I 
demanded, with rising anger. 

“Yes, sir,” he said; “I’m Bart Brown 
the inventor.” 

He added the title proudly, with the 
first variation from the hopeful monotone 
he had used. : 

“And is this the farm you wrote me 
about?" 

** Yes, mister," he said, cowering a lit- 
tle; “I wrote you about it, but I never 
reckoned you'd come." 

“I suppose you thought I'd buy this 
worthless patch of sand without seeing it, 
after you had described the lake and the 
orchards and the cottage and beach, and 
all that isn't here? Do you think you 
could swindle anyone that way?” 

“T didn't aim to swindle no one, mis- 
ter," he said. “I was jist trying to please 
you. I didn't reckon you'd come," he re- 
peated. “I reckoned it would please you 
to read what I wrote.” 

“Please me?” I snorted. “You tried to 
swindle me!” 

“I ain't never beat no man out of a 
cent, mister," he said; “I’m honest." 

“Honest! You wrote the worst pack of 
lies about this place I ever read. You de- 
scribed just the kind of a place I wanted—”’ 

“T’ve often wanted jist that kind of a 
place myself, mister," he said, with a new 
note in his voice. “When I read your ad- 
vertisement, I reckoned you and me 
wanted jist the same kind of a place, so T 
wrote." 

I was beyond argument, outraged and 
furious; so I turned to go, still fuming 
with indignation. 

* You wouldn't like to look at some of 
my inventions, mister?" he asked plain- 
tivelv, wistfully. 

*Darn you and your inventions!" I 
snorted. 

Half way up the dune I turned to look 
back. The humor of the situation was 
growing upon me. The man was half- 


witted; but as I looked, his attitude, stand- 
ing there lonely in all that wilderness of 
sand, caused my anger to subside. I pitied 
him. And when in the twilight I reached 
the village, I could laugh with the village 
wits at my own expense. From them I 
learned of Bart Brown—what there was 
to tell. 

He had been a carpenter in youth, had 
married, and one child, a daughter named 
Myrtle, had been born. His wife had died 
when Myrtle was five years old, and Myr- 
tle had gone to live with an aunt. She had 
married, and lived in Chicago. After his 
wife's death Bart had gone into the dunes 
and homesteaded, built his shack, and for 
eighteen years had lived there—alone. 

" He's queer,” said the station agent; “‘a 
bit cracked, but harmless. He fishes, but 
he never hunts. He only gets mad when 
someone kills a bird. The only time he 
was ever known to kill a bird was when 
my wife was sick. He brought in a part- 
ridge for her." 

“Thinks he is an inventor," vouch- 
safed the packing house man. "He's in- 
vented more things than Edison ever 
dreamed of. The last one he offered me 
was a device for counting apples so we 
wouldn't pack too many in a barrel." 

Story after story they told of his gentle- 
ness, his desire to please, his laughable 
“patents” and inventions, his loneliness 
and his longing for the companionship of 
men, and of his great wish to see “ Myr- 
tie’s boy.” It was with a new light that I 
read them the letter he had written. 

Bd di said the packing house man 

when the laugh had subsided, "he was 
describing the old Watts place out at 
Dune Lake. It is two miles from here. If 
you would like to, I'll take you out in the 
morning to see it, and get you back in time 
to catch the early train." 
, So the next morning, as the sun was ris- 
ing, we drove over the dunes to Dune 
Lake, and I saw it—and blessed Bartholo- 
mew Brown. An emerald it was, set in 
in the dull glow of the dunes—perhaps a 
drop of water that fell from the finger tips 
of the Maker when with His hand He 
poured the great lakes. 

We came there to live all our summers, 
my wife, the boy, the girl, and I. 


AWEEK, perhaps less, after we came 
for our first summer I was chopping 

away a deadfall, when the underbrush 

parted and I saw Bartholomew Brown. 

“Why, hello, Bart Brown!" I said. 
* Welcome." 

“You ain't mad at me, are you, stran- 
ger?" he asked wistfully. 

“Mad? I should say not!" I replied. 
“If it had not been for you, we never 
would have found this paradise." 

“I’m glad you called it that, mister,” 
he said, smiling a little; “it always has 
seemed that to me. I come here, some- 
times, to pray." 

“You were thinking óf this place when 
you wrote me?" [ asked, a little awed by 
the reverence with which he spoke. 

," Yes. I reckoned it would be jist the 
kind of a place you wanted—you seemed 
to want jist what I did.” 

Pudge, my ten-year-old boy, had come 
close, and stood looking at the man. Or- 
dinarily he is a shy child, silent and bash- 
ful in the presence of strangers. Bart saw 
him, and stood gazing at him steadily, a 
wistful, patient look in his eyes. 
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“ God, He was making the Great Lakes so's we would have plenty of fresh water all the time. When He got through making the lakes 
He had a handful of water left, and He sprinkled it over Michigan and Minnesota and Wisconsin, and made ten thousand little lakes” 


“I reckon my Myrtie's boy is like him,” 
he said. 

Without a word the boy walked to the 
old man, held out his hand, and looked 
straight into the man's face. The old 
man's arm went around his shoulders, 
leaving me to wonder what instinct had 
made them chums at sight. 

“I reckon you wouldn't trust me to 
teach him to fish?" he asked, speaking as 
usual, in negatives. 

“I certainly would," I said. “Pudge 
would be delighted, I'm certain, wouldn't 
you, Pudge?” 

“Td like to," he said. 


AFTER that the boy and the man were 
inseparable. Patiently, simply, the 
man taught him the lore of woods and 
waters; where the brook trout hid in the 
ripple foam; how to locate the bass un- 
der the lily pads. At night the boy told 


us wonder tales of things the man had 
taught him. Why the hemlock grows in 
the shade of the pine; how the partridge 
teaches her brood to hide and to find each 
other; why the whippoorwill sings just as 
the sun rises and sets; how to tell the 
muskellunge, the pike and pickerel apart 
by the scales on their jaws; how the mud 
turtle burrows to lay its eggs; where the 
sand daisy finds water in the dunes. He 
brought home strange tales of the lakes 
and the rivers, of the woods and the sand 
dunes; he showed me the trails over which 
Pére Marquette and his Indian converts 
went from post to post on missions, and 
stranger tales of the wonderful machines 
Bart had invented. 

They called each other Pudge and Bart, 
and sometimes Bart asked Pudge to call 
him Grandpaw. I think he kept the dream 
that Pudge was his Myrtie’s boy alive 
that way. 


Sometimes I went with them on long 
expeditions and learned strange things. 
And the boy, who never had been away 
from his mother overnight, went without 
fear through the dunes and camped man 
nights with the old man at his shack. 
wondered what these two found to talk 
about, until one day, resting from cho 
ping firewood, I overheard. Bart was tell- 
ing Pudge of the origin of the dunes and 
lakes. 

“You see, Pudge,” he said in his gentle 
monotone, "that time when the waters 
covered the earth, like I told you about 
the other night from the Bible, all this 

art of Michigan was under water. And 
bs and by the water subsided—you re- 
member that time the Ark and Noah 
landed on Ararat? Well, when the water 
went down, a whole lot of whales got 
stranded up on this part of Michigan, and 
they flopped and (Continued on page 81) 
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Between Two Worlds 


By Philip Curtiss 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


WAS late November, but Celia 

Blinn and Sydney Gresham sat at the 

top of Blackjack Hill. It was warmer 

than most days in April, and only the 

dry, brown feds gave a hint of the 
season. 

It was such a day as breeds philosoph 
—philosophy and reminiscence. Bot 
were needed, for Gresham had brought 
Celia there with a purpose only half con- 
cealed. 

“ Now for the news," he began. “You 
probably guess it?” 

Celia looked over the brown fields and 
smiled. 

“You are going to marry your little girl?” 

Gresham laughed. 

“I am going to marry my little girl.” 

Celia made no visible response, either 
of regret or of gratification, but Gresham 
understood the circumstances well enough 
not to expect it. Her attitude was utterly 
honest. Rather as much for her sake as 
for his own he gave her the chance to goon. 

“Now lecture me,” he commanded. 

Celia, however, looked down at the 
river. 

“I am not going to lecture you, Sid.” 

Thirty-six years and many problems 
had given Celia a very fair analysis of life, 
but running a country house had not 
trained her in analytical expression. In 
one thing only did Celia Blinn never fail— 
instinctive kindness. She reached out her 
hand and took Gresham's. 

“No, Sid," she repeated, “I’m not go- 
ing to lecture you." 

Gresham was touched. The simplest 
sign of affection always touched him, and 
he understood Celia's viewpoint because 
it always had been his own. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he begged. “I know 


just what you want to say. You think I | 


am making a terrible mistake." 

Celia, however, surprised him, as a great 
many people had surprised him during the 
past few months. 

“No, Sid,” she answered, “that is just 
what I don't think, and that is just why 
I can't express it. It is one of those things 
that seem wrong by every standard you 
know, and yet in your heart seem right. 
You can't get it straight. If you do what 
you feel like doing, your conscience hurts 
you; and if you do what your conscience 
tells you, your instinct hurts, which is 
worse. I have felt all the time, in spite of 
everything, that yours was the realest ro- 
mance I had ever known. And then, when 
I stopped to think, it seemed too good to 
be true. It seemed as if there must be a 
flaw somewhere." 

Gresham pressed her hand. "That's just 
the way that I felt, too," he exclaimed. 
«You like it because it is idealistic, and 
yet fear it because it is—well, unknown 
country." 
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He thought, philosopher-like, that he 
had exactly expressed her feelings, but he 
had not. She shook her head. 

“That’s just what men don’t under- 
stand," she replied. “Men think that 
girls are always afraid, because they take 
so long to make up their minds. But when 
a girl does make up her mind no man on 
earth is ever so reckless about it. Rea- 
son then doesn't amount to a row of pins. 
Did you ever know that?" 

Gresham smiled. “I learned it about 
two months ago." 


“THAT'S just it," answered Celia, and 
now she was smiling herself. “You 
have learned a lot that I never thought 
pu would learn, and to me that is the one 

ig argument; that is the one thing that 
satishes my conscience." 

She drew her hand away, but her words 
did not fit the action. 

“I am fond of you, Sid, very fond of 
you, and if I didn't like Dora for any 
other reason I would love her for the 
change she has made in you." 

She turned to him quizzically. ‘Did 
you know that your friends had all wor- 
ried about you?” 

It really was news to Gresham and he 
looked surprised, but hardly displeased. 
It never displeases a man to [eain that his 
friends have worried about him—-espe- 
cially when they have stopped. 

“No!” he exclaimed, with a pleasure 
ridiculously boyish. 

Celia nodded. 

“Well, they have." She threw back her 
head impulsively. 

*Oh, it wasn't anything definite. It 
wasn't only your selfish manner of life. It 
was simply that hard, cynical way that 

‘ou had bf looking and talking. You were 
osing your faith in everything. You im- 
tied the worst motives to everybody. 

f you had been eighteen it would have 
been funny, but you weren't." 

“ And you think I am changed?" asked 
Gresham. 

Celia laughed. 
like a schoolboy. 

“I can’t get over it," Celia went on. “If 
Young Bill had married an actress I 
wouldn't have been surprised, but of all 
our crowd you were the one who seemed 
most sure to marry one of us and settle 
down into the safe old routine." 

“T tried that," said Gresham soberly. 

“Yes, you tried that,” repeated Celia. 
* And Ruth made you utterly miserable, 
Dora has made you utterly happy. I 
don't know what more you could ask." 
She broke off suddenly. “ Now what have 
you got to show me?" 

“First, this," answered Gresham, draw- 
ing an envelope from his pocket. “Can 
you guess who it's from?" 


“Good heavens! you're 


In the corner was printed “The Carter 
House, Barrington," but the writing was 
not Ruth's, and Celia was unenlightened. 
Gresham could not restrain himself. He 
burst out: 

“It’s Hugo Nelson!” 

Celia was at last really excited. 

“Honestly?” she exclaimed. 

"Honestly," replied Gresham. ‘‘ Did 
you ever know anything funnier than 
that? And it’s not the first time. He goes 
up there every time he is East. He keeps 
a car in New York especially to do it." 

“Do you actually suppose—” began 
Celia; but Gresham's voice became mat- 
ter of fact. i 

“No, I don't actually suppose at all," 
he replied. “I know that he perfectly wor- 
ships Ruth, but I also know that he will be 
perfectly content simply to worship her 
and be admitted as a friend. He's that 
kind of a man. joe the same,” he added, 
not without a little pang, “if he really 
ia ae a thing I'd like to see anyone stop 

im. 

But, as he said it, there came back to 
him the one thing that Nelson had lost, 
and the one thing that Nelson must al- 
ways lose. “ Poor chap!” was his thought. 

he fact and not the content of Nelson's 
letter made the surprise, and Gresham 
took it back unopened. 

“This is the real one," he continued. 
“I want you to read it. It’s from Mother.” 


E TOOK out a smaller envelope and 
handed it over, but Celia hesitated. 
“Had I better?” she asked; but Gresh- 
am insisted and Celia read, her eyes slowly 
filling with tears. The letter was written 
from the South, for, although not an in- 
valid, Gresham's mother, since her hus- 
canes death, had stayed away from New 
ork. 


Dear Son: [it began] I am glad, glad, Gra». 
Your big letter came this afternoon and I was 
almost tempted to telegraph you, so that you 
would not have to wait one moment in anxiety. 
And even now, so that you can know it as soon 
as possible, I will say at once that I am rejoicinz 
and that all the love in my heart goes out to my 
boy and to the girl who is to be his wife. 

It hurts me to think that you must have wor- 
ried even a day or two over what your mother 
would say at this biggest of news. I want to sav 
it over and over, so it will glow all through this 
letter, that all my love and happiness are yours. 

My son, why did you think that it could be 
anything else? But yet it makes you more my 
son that you did worry. You told me the truth, 
just as you have always told it to me, when I 
needed to know, and that is all I want. 

I know of course why you worried— because 
this was not a girl of the kind I had expected. 
Ten years ago I would have worried—worried 
frightfully,—but during those years, my own, 
we have both learned a great deal. They say 
that a mother always thinks of her son as a 
little boy, but it is reallv the son himself who 


She kissed Gresham impulsively the moment she reached the platform, standing on her toes 
to do it, to the amazed envy of two young brokers whose descent from the train she retarded 
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keeps up that dream. You never have guessed 
how much your mother really can know, for, 
son, I know a great deal that only this has given 
me the chance to tell you. 

I know, for one thing, that you are not a 
little boy any more. Have you stopped to think 
that when I was your age you were ten years 
old and your sister was twelve? For another 
thing, I know what sorrow and pain and heavi- 
ness a son might have brought to his mother in 
thirty years. For thirty years you have brought 
me nothing but comfort and happiness. Do 
you think that your mother would grudge you 
this greater happiness now? Did you think 
that the man who has cared for me and guided 
my life could not be trusted to judge whom it is 
best for him to marry, and that his mother 
would not stand by his choice? 

My boy, during all the time since your letter 
came, I have been thinking of just the thing 
that we would have talked of if we had been 
together. Do you remember that place in “‘Pen- 
dennis" where Major Pendennis has tried to 
break Arthur's love for the girl in the traveling 
troupe, and where, when Arthur is utterly mis- 
erable, his mother resolves to give up her place, 
to give up everything, and beg that woman to 
marry her son? I know you remember it, be- 
cause we have both spoken of it. People usually 
think of that as pitiful tragedy, but no finer 
thought was ever written. Any mother would 
do it gladly. I would do it now even if in my 
heart I disapproved of your choice. But I do 
not disapprove of your choice. I trust my son. 

And so again, all my love and rejoicing to 
you, my boy, and to little Dora. I will write her 
to-night. Your own 

: MOTHER. 


Both Celia and Gresham were choking 
as Celia slowly folded the letter and hand- 
ed it back. By a common impulse they 
rose and started down toward the house. 
The shallow sunlight was waning and real 
November was reasserting itself, but 
Gresham had a far keener reason for his 
impatience. Dora was coming to Over- 
brook. 


CELIA had, of course, arranged it with 
her usual tact. There must be no slip- 
up this time. She had chosen a week-end 
when even Old Bill would be away from 
home, when no one without complete 
sympathy would be there to frighten the 
girl to whom it would be so new. Curi- 
ously, it was Gresham himself who had 
caused a change in the plans. In the morn- 
ing he had appeared in his car, which in 
itself was one of the signs of his regenera- 
tion. Gresham had had a car of his own 
since the first days of motoring. Year 
after year he renewed it, and then let it 
gather dust in a garage. He had hated 
driving, as he had hated every effort to 
get out of his rut; but since the advent of 
Dora he had developed surprising activ- 
ity. He had driven that morning from 
Harbury, where he had a library under 
construction, and announced that Dora 
would come up on the afternoon train. 

Celia’s face had fallen a little. She had 
said nothing at the time, but she spoke of 
it now. 

“Sid,” she suggested, as they reached 
the foot of the hill, “do you know that you 
still have a lot to learn?" 

It was another sign of Gresham's regen- 
eration that he ignored such an obvious 
opening for repartee. He merely looked 
anxious, and Celia went on: 

* Don't you know what a brutal thing 
it was to leave Dora to come up alone?' 

The expression on Gresham’s face 
showed that he did know, but he mur- 
mured in futile excuse: 


“I offered to go down and get her, but 
she herself suggested my meeting her here." 

Celia smiled, for she knew that Gresh- 
am did not deceive even himself. In proof 
he broke out: 

“Oh, hang it, you're right! I knew it. 
At least, I half knew it, but just did the 
easiest thing." 

Celia walked on in silence, for Gresham 
himself put it into words. 

* Celia, I ought to be whip ed. I am 
afraid you said it up on the hill. The last 
three years left a hardness and a cruelty 
in me that haven't gone yet. In my heart 
I really knew that i was running a fearful 
chance of hurting Dora, and yet some- 
thing kept driving me on to do it. I dida 
thing exactly like that the night we were 
all at Trentini's. I have done it time after 
time. It is a poison in my blood that I 
can’t get out. I am constantly hurting 
her, almost on purpose." 


HEY walked clear to the borders of 

Overbrook before they said any more, 
for Gresham had not needed Celia's ac- 
cusation to fall into a fit of remorseful 
brooding. He broke out again: 

“Celia, this is the most caddish thing I 
ever said in my life, but do you know who 
taught me that trick?" 

he instant he said it he wished it un- 
said; but to his amazement Celia took him 
right up. For one of the very few times 
in her sweet and kindly life Celia gave 
vent to a vicious thing. 

“Yes,” she said quietly; "it was Ruth 
Abbot.” i 

And having apparently given way she 
was resolved to have her say out. 

“Sid,” she went on, “there have been 
times when I have wanted to take that 
girl by the throat and choke her. Society, 
our kind of society, is full of such girls. I 
have seen them by the dozens ever since 
I was in boarding school. And that is one 
thing that gives me a wicked joy to see 
you marry a girl like Dora. It has got so 
that I almost hate anyone who is called 
‘a sweet girl.’ For they really are ‘sweet 
girls.’ You can’t find a single flaw in 
them. They always do just the obvious 
and conventional and reasonable thing. 
They take no account whatsoever of hu- 
man nature, and when they find they have 
hurt anyone they just open their wide eyes 
and say, ‘Oh, I’m so sorry’.” 

It was not often that Celia was angry, 
but when she was she did not cheapen it 
by quick repentance. Instead of miti- 
gating her words, she strengthened them: 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Sid, don’t treat 
Dora the way that Ruth treated you!” 

She had put her finger square on the 
point. 

“That’s the curious thing,” replied 
Gresham soberly; “I have done it time 
after time.” 

* Don't do it again,” pleaded Celia. 
“And yet," she added, meditatively, “I 
suppose that you had to do it sooner or 
later. We only learn what love is by hurt- 
ing someone who loves us. You ought to 
have gone for her," she repeated. “At 
least be sure to get to the station in time." 

There was tiny comfort for Gresham in 
the fact that he could do that, and he hur- 
ried his steps, but, as if Fate had set him 
a trap, the chauffeur came out of the sta- 
he in his striped waistcoat, and hailed 

im. 
“Mr. Gresham, sir, there's a tiligram in 


the house. I brought it from Stayton." 
Ordinarily the announcement would not 
have affected Gresham, but in this mo- 
ment of guilt it seemed like a portent, and 
he felt a sudden vague dread. He looked 
at Celia almost in fear. Suppose that 
something had happened to Dora. The 
coldness of his discussion was more than 
recompensed by the fact that the idea 
frightened him beyond measure. Utterly 
forgetting Celia he ran into the house and 
took the telegram from the card tray: 


Cannot come. Everything must be broken 
off. Will see you Monday. Dopiz. 


A month before he would have smiled at 
the message. Even now it was too Dora- 
like to be taken in its entirety, but back of 
it lay all the accusation which Celia had 
heaped upon him and which he had heaped 
upon himself. The minute Dora was de- 
nied him he knew how much he had de- 
pended on her. Even before Celia had 
entered the house he had leaped to the 
telephone and put in a toll-line call. 

Before he would have believed that toll- 
line could have made a connection he 
heard those momentous words, “Ready 
with New York," followed immediately 
by Dora's rather shaky little voice. 

At the promptness of it, another great 
wave of affection swept over him, for 
he could picture exactly what had in fact 
happened. The minute that Dora had sent 
off that defiant wire she had sat down be- 
fore the telephone, folded her little hands 
and waited. For even now, in spite of all 
her efforts, her voice was pathetically eager. 

“Hello, Tommy,” she said. 

But Gresham was still upset. “Dodie,” 
he asked, “what in the world is the mat- 
ter?” 


FroR an instant, at hearing his voice, 
Dodie had forgotten that anything was 
the matter, but Gresham's question re- 
called it, and even over the wire he could 
hear her summon her sternness. 

“Te’s all off, Sydney,” she replied, work- 
ing back to her lion-tamer's attitude. “I 
have thought it over, and I simply can't 
come." 

"Little girl," said Gresham gently, 
“was it because I didn't come after you?” 

“What?” she asked, not quite compre- 
hending, then hesitated, and with a smile 
Gresham knew that, as usual, he himself 
had supplied her with motives. He re- 
peated his question. 

“Was it because I didn't come after 
you?" 

“Um—partly,” she said. “But it is 
something bigger than that." 

As she spoke, Gresham's fear abated, 
for the one thing that he really feared 
he had not admitted even to himself. 
Although none had ever appeared, he had 
always felt a slight dread of her past, her 
pat even before Nelson. But now, as he 

new from the tones of her voice, nothing 
such entered into this question. 

He looked at his watch. 

"Listen, Dodie dearest,” he begged. 
“Please be a good girl. You can get a 
train at four-thirty, and I will meet you 
at Stayton. If you won't, I will come 
down and make you. It’s four o’clock 
now. You won’t have to do a thing but 
put on your hat.” 

"Oh, I've got it on now!" replied 
Dodie. (Continued on page 95) 


Why I Like My Home in Dixie 


Another Booster Article 


ARRIVED in little old New York in 

the end of June, 1885. It was also 

about the end of the day, counting 

midnight as the end. The streets 

were full of people, all going in a 
hurry. I thought ders was a fire. Down 
home they never hurry that late at night 
except to go to a fire or a fight. 

I was surprised when told by a police- 
man that they were only chasing dollars 
and that they kept it up till they died. I 
was only a boy then, but the shock I re- 
ceived on learning of such a sordid waste 
of man power has never left me. 

My home there was in a ten-story build- 
ing on the corner of Lafayette Place and 
Great Jones Street. It was then one of the 
tallest structures in the city. 

The Fourth of July feces New York 
shortly after I did, and it was a great treat 
to stand on top of that tall building and 
watch the fireworks displayed all over the 
city. Fire Company No. 33, which was 
worked very hard on that Glorious Fourth, 
was right across the street. Their ap- 

aratus was a great attraction to me. 

ack home I had known nothing in that 
line better than what was practically a 
force pump on wheels drawn and worked 
by the firemen. 

The Eden Musée, Central Park, the 
Bowery, Mott Street, Baxter Street, the 
Battery, Brooklyn Bridge, the Globe Mu- 
seum, the People's Theater, Alexander's 
Museum, Tony Pastor's, were great and 
alluring attractions for a while; but they 

aled. I felt the solitude of the crowd and 
onged for my beloved Southland. 

My metropolitan occupation was er- 
rand boy for Donovan & Londergin, 
Printers, Pearl Street, near Fulton. I 
started at two dollars and a half per week. 
‘Two dollars went for board. I was highly 
elated when they raised my salary to thie 
dollars per week; but the most ecstatic 
feeling 1 had after the new wore off New 
York was when I got such a severe case of 
earache that I had to be sent home. 

Manhattan Island was too congested 
when I left it, March, 1886, to be a fit 
habitation for real people, and I learn 
from the newspapers that several stores 
and residences hue been added, and that 
the skyscrapers make my old ten-story 
domicile look like a low bungle of a bunga- 
low. None of that in mine, please. 

I live in the main street of a town in 
Dixie whose population numbers about 
twelve thousand. My house has ten 
rooms and a bathroom, with a couple of 
closets that might pass for rooms in New 
York. Four of my chambers are about 
twenty by twenty. Four nice porches 
give me good sleeping places these summer 
nights. There are ten families in a space 
of three hundred by six hundred feet. 


This borders on overcrowding, but we can 
fill our lungs with ozone without shoving 
a neighbor off his feet. 

When I leave home I can throw a kiss at 
my wife without slapping someone and 
getting “jugged” for assault and battery, 
or having my salute misappropriated or 
resented by a thousand strange ladies. 

We have fine churches and schools, ele- 
gant social clubs and fraternity homes, be- 


Why I Like My Part 
of the Country 


` Prize Contest Announcement 


HE article printed in the August 
AMERICAN MaGazinE entitled 
* Give Me the Good Old Middle 
West" brought us many letters, one 
of which is printed on this page. 
Now we are going to have a prize 
letter contest on this subject. Take 
your pen in hand and let go with all 
the enthusiasm that is in you. Try to 
keep within 500 words if possible. 
For the best letters entitled “Why 
I Like My Part of the Country" we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; 
$10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes on October 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in the 


January number. R 


sides the splendid eleemosynary insti- 
tions that prove we are rich in life’s best 
asset, not what we get, but what we give. 
Our theaters give us the best obtainable, 
from minstrels to Shakespeare. Our cli- 
mate is ideal. Our summer days are warm, 
but not with the oppressive heat that kills 
in New York and in the “London of the 
Middle West.” Winters are mild, and live 
stock find pasture all the year round. Mil- 
lionaires are conspicuous by their absence, 
but nobody ever starves. Our best prod- 
uct is our womanhood and manhood— 
brave, big-hearted, happy people, who are 
happiest in making others happy. 

hen I landed in your human sardine 
box I spoke to everybody I met. I had 
been on terms of greatest cordiality with 
all the inhabitants—Democrats and dar- 


kies—in my home town, Port Gibson, 
and I hoped to form a speaking acquaint- 
ance, at least, with everybody, big, little, 
old and young, in your burg. Who wants 
to live in a town with strangers? The few 
of your inhabitants who noticed my cheery 
“Good morning" or “Good evening" did 
it with a who-left-the-bug-house-door- 
unguarded expression. 

ome to my town, walk down Main 
Street, speaking to everybody you meet, 
ninety-nine per cent will return your salu- 
tation. You will find it a good idea first 
to train for speed, or they will speak first, 
and. their greetings will be the cheery, 
spontaneous Southern kind, not the frigid, 
stereotyped courtesy that some other sec- 
tions dig out of cold storage for favored 
beings and occasions and never exercise 
enough to thaw. 

This is a sportsman's paradise. Deer, 
panthers, wildcats, foxes, squirrels and 

possums are abundant. Quail, ducks and 

pee with other birds abound in greatnum- 

rs during the open season. Our waters are 
teeming with fish. But don't use worms. 
They like minnows. Their appetites are 
almost invariably bad when I go angling. 

I have been enjoying some rare free con- | 
certs lately. I wished I could let every 
overworked man and woman with every 
under-nourished child of your sweat box 
pare onats in the pleasure. The concert 

all is plenty large to accommodate them 
all. The seats are the great bluffs, on a 
part of which my town stands; they are 
the Palisades of the Mississippi and one of 
the beauty spots of the world, where the 
great river approaches to within a mile of 
the city, then, leaving abruptly, makes a 
loop of about twenty miles and returns to 
within a mile of where he started the loop, 
all because the “Father of Waters” could 
not pass such a lovely spot without return- 
ing for a second look. Opposite us, across 
the river, are the fertile lowlands. Our 
stage is bounded only by the curtain we 
call sky; it is carpeted in various tints of 
green. It would be fine if your town could 
get a day off and stretch itself on that 
carpet. 

It is chameleon-like scenery, for Nature, 
the greatest of scenic artists, keeps her 
brushes busy dipping into the sunrise for a 
little more color, or daubing on a few 
clouds for shadows; sometimes she sus- 
pends entire rainbows in a shift of scenery, 
again she flirts the colors off the brushes 
with which she painted the bow, and these 
pigments bloom as wild flowers. Our con- 
cert is best between five and six in the 
morning, while the day is young. The 
music is untutored but perfect, and when 
those mocking birds uncork their optimism 
and let it effervesce in melody Paderewski 
couldn't beat "em. 


Cuas. M. Scuwas, Richard C. Cabot, Brand Whitlock, Walter Prichard Eaton, John Taintor Foote, 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, Henry Wallace Phillips, Olive Higgins Prouty, Fred C. Kelly, Ralph Stuart, A. B. Frost, 
and Clarence F. Underwood are among the contributors to the November number of “The American Magazine,” 
making it the richest magazine in definite service and stimulating entertainment we have yet published. 
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The old man took the documents 
and clattered off on his bony horse 
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When a Man's Scared 


As told on a rainy day by Charley King of the Penascoe Ranch 
By Raymond Ward Hofflund 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


CCORDING to the scientific re- 
ports there are a good many 
ways of exterminating a cat 
besides drowning it in a bucket 
of milk. I admire a quick- 

thinking man, the kind that is able to see 
his way out of trouble. Was you ever up 
at Constantine? There's a great country! 

Constantine used to be a big mining 
town. They took a million dollars out of 
the General Jackson mine, and half as 
much out of the Poor Richard and the 
Coyote. Now they're all shut down. The 
machinery is there yet, buried under 
water. I reckon the gold gave out. 

That was twenty years ago, yet the 
uo poran up there have never given 

hope. The dei on it. If they ever 
did lose hope they’ d die, like you and me 
would if we run out of air. They snoop 
around over the mountains, year in and 
year out, and every one of ’em figures he's 
going to find a mine that will lay it all 
over the old General. There ain't a one 
of 'em but considers himself a millionaire, 
with his money delayed a little but sure 
to come in next week or the week after. 
A prospector sticks to his job like a 
setting hen. 

I was up there last year, the last day of 
December. I went up to buy some cows 
for the ranch. 

After I'd bought the stock I went over 
to see Judge Rufus Porter. He's the jus- 
tice of the peace and one of the old-timers. 
When Constantine was a mining town 
Judge Porter was a deputy sheriff, and in 
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a job like that a man is bound to earn 
nu kind of a reputation. The kind the 

ge earned helps him in his work yet. 
Wien he sticks a fine on a man or sends 
him off to the Bastille for a spell to reflect 
on how naughty he's been, there's never 
any grumbling heard. The man just 
swallows his Adam’s apple and marches 
off; so in spite of being surrounded by 
cattle ranches Constantine is a right 
peaceful little town. 

The judge is a stout, hearty, red-faced 
old feller of about sixty. He was glad to 
see me, and made me promise to stay 
overnight with him instead of going to the 

otel. 


WE SAT on the front porch of his 
courthouse and office, which is a 
one-story frame building of two rooms on 
the main street. While we were gossiping 
away and getting caught up with history 
since we'd seen each other, an old man 
riding a bony horse came clattering up the 
street and stopped out in front. 

“I reckon that must be your oldest 
inhabitant," I says to the judge, “the one 
that remembers the big freeze back in 63.” 

“Well, well," says the judge, looking 

leased, “‘if it ain't old Dan Logan! Yes, 
if there was a freeze in ’63, I wouldn't be 
surprised if Dan was here to welcome it. 
When I was a young man Dan was pros- 
pecting, and he looked just like he does 
now. 

The old boy had tied his horse to the 
rail and come up to the porch, and the 


judge got up and shook hands with him 
and introduced me. He was a tough, 
dried-up specimen, for sure, with yellow 
wrinkled skin and stiff white hairs sticking 
out of his face. Old as he was, he looked 
wiry enough to leave many a youngster 
behind for lack of wind walking up a 
mountain. 

“Dan,” says the judge, “I’m glad to 
see you. Where have you been?" 

"Over there," says Dan, waving his 
hand. “I picked out a couple of good 
prospects this trip, Rufus. I come in to 
p some supplies," he says, **an' to-night 

got to go out an' relocate the Golden 
Calf. There’ s a mine,” he says, looking 
over at me, "that s goin' to be the biggest 
thing in the state.' 

“Shucks, Dan!” says the judge. “You 
work too hard. You've been relocating 
that hole in the ground every year since 
the Revolutionary War. What good does 
it do you?” | 

“It’s goin’ to make me rich,” says the 
old man, his voice beginning to climb 
high. “That there mine is the richest 
prospect in Constantine." 

“And there's never been a five-cent 
nickel taken out of it," says the judge. 

“Never you mind," says Dan; “there 
will be. Manba you'll sit up when I tell 
you that Rowland has been dickerin' 
with me.' 

The judge did sit up, for a fact. 

“What do you mean?" he says. “About 
the Golden Calf?" 

ee 


"Sure," the old man cackles. 
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thought that would fetch you. Row- 
land's a sharp fox; but he ain't sharp 
enough to skin me. I cut my wisdom 
teeth before Rowland was born," he says. 

“What in the wide world does he want 
it for?" asks the judge. 

“What does a man generally want a 
mine for?" says old Dan, looking crafty. 
“Do you reckon he's aimin’ to ship it out 
to his ranch an' use it for a well? hucks! 
He wants it because there" s gold. in it, an' 
he knows it. But he ain't a-goin' to git 
it," he says, "unless he pays what it's 
worth.” 

“Pshaw, Dan,” says Judge Porter; “if 
you've got any chance to sell the Golden 
Calf don't you go and throw itaway. You 
can buy a little apple ranch, and settle 
PAG and take things easy the rest of your 
ife 

“Who—me?” says the old man, getting 
red in the face. “Me settle down on an 
apple ranch! I’m as liable to settle down 
on a barb-wire fence,” he Says. * Mining's 
my business," he says, "an Im a-goin' 
to stick to it till I git old. You quit your 
talkin' foolishness, Rufus, an' go an' fix 
me up some relocation papers. I got to 
be startin' out." 


S° THE judge went into his office, and 
came out after a while with some 
legal- looking documents; and the old man 
took ’em and clattered off on his bony 
horse. After he had gone the judge 
leaned back in his chair looking like he had 
something on his mind. 

"E wonder what Rowland can be 
planning," he says, kind of thoughtful. 

info I says, "I know it ain't cus- 
tomary for a prospector to have a mine 
with anything in it but a hole; but i it's the 
exception that proves there ain't any rule. 
Mebbe this Logan has gone and picked 
out something good,” I says.” 

“Oh,” says the judge, “as far as that 
goes there’s plenty of good rock in her— 
plenty of it. There is in half the claims 
around here. The Golden Calf is a relic 
of the old days,” he says, “and I can 
remember when men fought each other 
on the street to buy stock in her. I bought 
a trunkful myself,” he says. “They sunk 
a shaft; but that was about the time 
things began to slip, and they soon gave 
it up. Dan located it after it was aban- 
doned, and he has been hanging on ever 
since. He has no money to work such a 
mine, so he has to relocate every year. It 
takes a lot of capital,” he says. ‘Now, 
this man Rowland—he wouldn’t put 
money into anything. He’s a promoter; 
he can write the kind of a letter that sends 
clerks and school-teachers and ministers 
running to the savings bank for fear they 
won't be in time to buy some of his 
stock." 

“Its a money-making business," I 
says, having had experience on the wrong 
end of it. 

*Rowland has made money at it," 
says the judge. “He owns a big cattle 
ranch now over in the Boregas country; 
but he lives here in town and fusses 
around with mines more or less. I've 
seen him lately driving around with some 
Englishmen." 

“That looks promising to me,” I says. 
*Tve known Englishmen to buy mines 
without even a hole in 'em. Mebbe he’ s 
got 'em interested in old Dan's Mud 

“It’s possible,” says the judge. “With 


the shaft and all, I suppose he could 
make it look attractive. 

After a while we went over to Judge 
Porter's house for supper, and before long 
we turned in. It was a cold, clear night. 
I ain't used to that kind ^f weather, 
so it took me a considerable time to get 
warmed up enough to go to sleep; but 
after a while I drifted off and enjoyed a 
nice, long dream about taking a trip to 
the north pole without my blankets. I 
was thinking I'd better go back and get 
'em, when all of a sudden I was woke up 
by a turrible racket down below. I sat 
up and listened. Somebody was pounding 
on the door. The judge called out: “All 
right. Wait a minute—wait a minute.” 
Then he struck a light and went pattering 
down the stairs. 

I heard him slip back the bolt and open 
the door. Then he says: 

“Well, Dan! What's the matter?" 

“Lemme in! I'm half froze to death," 
says a voice that I remembered. 

I got up and slipped on my clothes. It 
seemed to me that I hadn't been in bed 
ten minutes; but it was pretty near morn- 


ing. 

When I got down-stairs the judge was 
burning newspapers in the stove to get 
quick action, and Dan Logan was stand- 
ing close to it, shivering all over. There 
was a bad look in his old eyes; something 
had happened to him that hurt. 

“What is it, Dan?” the judge asks. 
* What's the matter?" 

The old man drew in his breath and 
stood up straight. 

** He's stole my mine,” he says, kind of 
thick. 

“Who has?” aig t judge 

* Rowland," says D He s stole it; 
but I'm a-goin' to lee bim for it, sure as 
you're born." 


The judge drew up some chairs. 


^ “Sit down," he says. “Tell us about 
“Igora t as far as the Cottonwood rade,” 
says He didn’t sit down. He was 


shaking: and he talked as if he couldn’t 
spare any breath. “On the way u the 
grade two men stopped me an’ took my 
hoss. They tried to make out they was 
drunk Injuns,” he says, “but I knew 'em 
for white men. They had their faces 
covered. When I talked Spanish to ’em 
they slut up. They had the drop on me; 
an , they took my bo oss an’ rode off with 
it.’ 

The old man stopped for breath, and 
we sat there waiting. 

“T walked five miles to where there 
was a camp ee Injun woodchoppers,” 
Dan went on, ‘ at Borrowed d a pony. 
had to git to ty mine by midnight; but 
I never figgered on no trouble. I thought 
the two men was just a couple of thieves. 
But I was too late,” he says. “When I 
got there I see a notice stuck up. It’s 
claimed in the name of Charles Ander- 
son,” he says. He looks at the judge. 
“Charley Anderson i is Rowland’s foreman 
over at the ranch,” he says. 


HE STOPPED talking and sat down 
on the chair, huddled together as if 
he was plumb tired out. I wasn’t much 
posted on mining; but I knew enough to 
see the point. Tu claim had to be relo- 
cated on the first day of the year. At one 
minute to twelve he owned it, and was 
the only one entitled to be on the ground. 
If he was there he'd naturally get his 
notice up first. One minute after twelve 
nobody owned it; and the first man that 
came along had the right to claim it. 
Taking away his horse gave the man who 
did it a chance to beat him out. 


* Rowland's a sharp fox," cackles the old man, “but he ain't sharp 
enough to skin me. I cut my wisdom teeth before Rowland was born '* 
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Right then the back door swung open, and Dan Logan jumped into the room. The old feller had 
been listening through the keyhole, and he couldn’t stand no more. He was on the warpath 


The judge was looking mighty grave. 

“T’ve always known Rowland was a 
crook,” he says; “but I never would have 
thought he’d go as far as this.” 

“T’m a-goin’ to plug him for it," says 
the old man in his tired voice. 

“No,” says the judge, “that wouldn't 
do any g r 

** It'll do me a heap of good,” says Dan. 
“Ts there any way to git it back by law?” 

“No,” says the judge. 

“Then I'm a-goin’ to plug him," Dan 


says. 
The judge didn’t contradict him again. 
“Of course,” he says, “if we could 
prove that Rowland kept you away from 
the mine we could get it back. But 
it would be hard—probably impossible. 
Then it would be expensive. He could 
keep the legal machinery grinding for a 
long time,” he says, “and you’d have to 
pay for the grease. As far as the law 
goes," he says, “we might as well admit 
that Rowland has dropped a rope on 
your Golden Calf and snaked her over 
into his own corral." 
“Do you reckon I'm a-goin' to set still 
an' let him keep it?" Dan asks. 
“I don't know,” says the judge. “Wait 
a minute—let me think." After a while 
he says: “He took a long chance. You 
might have resisted and pulled a gun—” 
“They had the drop on me,” says Dan. 
“I know,” says Judge Porter. “I was 
just figuring what might have happened. 
ou aight have been shot and killed.” 
“Not if I'd had a chance to git at my 


gun," says Dan. “It’s the other fellers—” 
“I know,” the judge goes on. “You 
keep quiet a minute. Suppose his men 
had shot you. That makes a different 
case of it altogether. You can’t commit 
murder, even up here in the mountains.” 
The old man gave a snort of disgust. 
“Rufus,” he says, “you make me sick! 
You sit an’ talk an’ talk, but you don’t 
it nowhere. You can’t commit murder! 
hucks!” he says. “While you're workin’ 
your supposer," he says, “just suppose 
they'd started shootin’, an’ I'd said to em: 
‘Boys, Judge Porter maintains you can’t 
do that. I reckon they'd 'a' run like sin, 
wouldn’t they?” 


"SHUT up!" says the judge, and Dan 
sat back, grumbling to himself. After 
a while the judge says, “Dan, here's the 
key to my office. You run over there and 
go in the back room and keep quiet." 
“What are you aimin’ to do?" says 


an. 

“TIl tell you when I get there," says 
the judge. “Hurry along before it gets 
light. I don't want anyone to see you." 

Dan took the key and went out, still 
grumbling. 

“Now, then," says the judge, “I must 
get on some more clothes. I want you 
to do something for me. Go down the 
street and get Sim Kerwin,” he says. 
* He's the constable, and I'm going to 
need him." 

“Going to arrest this Rowland party?” 
I asks. 


“No,” says Judge Porter, his eyes 
twinkling a bit; “but I’m going to scare 
him to death. Did you ever notice," he 
says, "that when a man's scared he'll 
talk?" 

“Sure,” I says. 
Judge?" 

“I'm going to make him think Dan 
has been shot and killed," he says. ''As 
it stands now, Dan has a story that he 
was held up and robbed of his horse, and 
couldn't get to his mine on time. A jury 
would laugh at him. But suppose he 
starts out for his mine, as you and I know 
he did, and gets shot on the way there. 
That would put the man who claims the 
mine in a position to do some explaining, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Sure,” I says. 

“While he’s explaining, the facts ma 
come out,” says the judge. “That is, if 
I'm a good enough liar to convince him 
that Dan has been shot." 

* But suppose his men came down to 
town and reported," I says. 

“They came into town, all right,” says 
the judge. “They wouldn't go back to 
the ranch from the Cottonwood. But 
they must have got in late; the chances 
are they haven't seen Rowland yet. 
Anyhow,” he says, "we've got to risk it. 
I don't know how it will work out. 
Maybe we'll look like a pack of fools." 

*"Mebbe so," I says. “It won't hurt 
me none, and I'm plumb willing to take 
a chance," I says. 

So I went and got the constable, who 


“What’s the game, 
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grumbled considerable but moved quick 


when he heard that Judge Porter was 


waiting for him. When we got to the 
office the judge was there, with a lamp 
lighted and a fire going; but Dan was 
not in sight. The judge had given him 
orders to stay in the back room and keep 
quiet. 

“Sim,” says the judge, “go up to Row- 
land's house and bring him back with you. 
If he asks why, which he will, tell him 
you don't know; but make him come." 


HE constable was gone about fifteen 

minutes. When he came back he 
wasn't exactly bringing his man, because 
Rowland was a considerable ways ahead 
of him, coming on the run. He shoved 
open the door and went up to Judge 
Porter, who was sitting at his desk. 

“Now, then, Porter,” says Rowland, 
"what's all this nonsense? This crazy 
constable of yours routs me out of bed 
and orders me to come to your office. I 
refuse, and he pulls a gun. Who the 
deuce do you think you are?" 

“I am the justice of the peace of this 
township," says the judge, grave and 
dignified. “Mr. Rowland,” he says, “a 
man was murdered last night—shot to 
death." He stopped, and Rowland, who 
was a small, nervous-acting kind of a 
man, took a step back. 

“Well,” says he, "what's that got to do 
with pulling me out of bed in the middle 
of the night?" 

The judge gave him a long, hard look 
over the top of his spectacles. 

“It is important to get on the track 
of the guilty man—or men—without 
delay," he says. “It occurred to me that 
you might help us. We have sent to the 
city for the coroner, and he will be here 
by noon," He was talking so solemn and 
looking so serious, I felt more or less 
scared myself. Rowland wet his lips and 
asked: 

“Who was it that got shot?" 

“Dan Logan, the prospector,” says the 
judge. "He was an old friend of mine, 
and nothing in years has affected me so 
deeply." 

*And how—what is it you want of 
me?" says Rowland. 

“Yesterday afternoon,” the judge goes 
on, "Logan came to my office to get 
relocation notices for his claim, the 
Golden Calf. He left, intending to go 
there. His body was brought to my house 
this morning by two reservation Indians. 
Evidently he was shot somewhere up on 
the mountain. It is possible that the 
crime was committed by lawless men 
whose object was to keep him from his 
mine." The judge stopped a minute, and 
I began to use my lungs again. So far 
I'd been letting 'em rest until I saw how 
our man was going to take the news. 
Then the judge says: "I thought you 
might have heard someone express an 
interest in it—might know something 
that would give us a clue." 

“Well, then," says Rowland, “I can 
only assure you that I do not." 

“Ah,” says the judge. “Dan mentioned 
to me that you had been talking about it 
yourself. 1 understood that you had 
even made him an offer.” 

Rowland gave a short, nervous little 
laugh. It was plain that he was shocked, 
and was trying to get his wits together. 

"He was dreaming," he says. “I 


talked to him about it, but only in a 
joking way. So if that is all—” 

«T have sent up to the mine," says the 
judge, “to see if there are any indications 
on the ground of what occurred." 

Rowland had taken a step toward the 
door, but he stopped short. He started 
to say something, and stopped that short, 
too. It was clear as day that he had 
made a quick plan to send up to the 
mine and get his notice down. Now it 
was too late. He walked up and down 
the room two or three times, taking short, 
jerky little steps and twisting up his face 
like he was thinking hard to work up a 
new scheme. 

“ Porter,” says he, “this puts me in the 
deuce of a fix! Gad, man!" he says. “I 
had Charley Anderson locate that mine, 
just for luck. I had no idea—I thought 
Le an had abandoned it.” 

“This man,” says the judge, pointing 
at me and getting more solemn every 
minute, “heard Logan make the state- 
ment that you tried to buy it, and he 
refused. What, then, caused you to 
think he would abandon it?" 

Rowland was getting excited. 

“I refuse to be questioned in that man- 
ner!” he shouts. ‘‘As far as the mine is 
concerned, it's worthless. What are you 
trying to do—imply that I shot him to 
get his useless claim?" 

“No,” says the judge, “I am trying to 
get at the facts. Maybe he got in a fight 
with your men." 

“Impossible!” says Rowland. *'Char- 
ley never would have done it." 

“Were there others?" the judge asks. 

“Of course. I wanted witnesses,” says 


Rowland. 


HE judge asked him who they were, 

and he said he didn't know.  Hesaid he 
left it all to Charley—that it was a matter 
of no importance. When he got through 
talking, Judge Porter turned to the con- 
stable, who was standing with his mouth 
opened a foot. 

"Sim," says he, "go over to the 
Chinaman's and bring back any of Row- 
fno men who are bunking there to- 
night." 

owland started to object, but the 
judge stopped him and Sim set out. 

hen he had gone Rowland sat down in a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“This is terrible—terrible!" he says. 
* But if my men shot him it was the 
result of a personal quarrel; it had nothing 
to do with the mine. But I can't believe 
they did it," he says. “They are reckless 
fools, but not murderers.” All of a sud- 
den he jumped up. "How do you know 
the Indians didn't do it?" 

“I don't know,” says the judge; “but 
an assassin does not ordinarily bring in 
the body of his victim in order to make 
the crime known. I suppose the bullet 
will tell the story," he says. "Did your 
men carry rifles?" 

“I don't know," says Rowland. “I 
suppose so. Gad! This puts me in the 
deuce of a fix!” he says. “I must sit 
down and think it over calmly." 

He sat down again, and in a few min- 
utes the constable came back, herding 
two cowboys, Bud White and a man 
named Larson. I knew ’em both. Bud 
was a youngster, full of devilment but 
good-hearted. Larson was a middle-aged 
man, one of the kind that’s turned crazy 


by liquor. They came in grinning, and 
looked surprised to see their boss. 

* Gentlemen," says the judge, “a man 
was shot last night, and it is my duty to 
inform you that you are under grave sus- 
picion of being implicated." F 

They had more nerve than Rowland, 
and neither of 'em looked much interested. 

“We were miles away from Constan- 
tine last night," says White with a yawn; 
“and neither of us hurt nobody as far as Í 
know. Who was it that got shot, Judge?" 

"Old Dan Logan," says the judge; 
“and he was shot miles away from Con- 
stantine, up on the mountain." 

The two men looked at each other and 
then at Rowland, as if wondering what 
was going on. 

“Did you see Logan last night?" says 
the judge suddenly. 

"Why—yes," says White. “We saw 
him; but—who told you he was shot?” 
ii Rowland jumps up and comes over to 

im. 

“Were you fellows drinking last night?” 
he asks, and he was mad and scared 
enough so his voice was trembling. 

“I wasn’t,” says White. “Larson had 
a bottle.” 

“ You drunken fool!” Rowland shouts 
to the other man. “If you shot him 
you'll swing for it! I ordered you not to 
drink. Do you hear?” he says with a 
yell. “Ifyou shot him you'll swing for it." 

Larson looked at him and grinned. 

“You better go set down," says he. 
"You're rattled. Now, I ain't shot 
nobody, nor Bud neither. When we last 
see the old rooster he was all right. He 
had a long walk ahead of him, an' he was 
settin’ out in good shape to make it. 
Where was he found?" 

“ Near his mine," says the judge. 

“Well, we see him a long ways off from 
his mine," Larson says. ‘Charley Ander- 
son and one or two other boys was up 
there. Probably they had a ruckus. 
You'd better see Charley." 

The judge gave him one of them long, 
solemn, accusing looks over the top of his 
spectacles. 

“What were you doing when you met 
him?" he asks. 

Larson pointed to Rowland with his 
thumb. 

“Ask him,” he says. 

* No," says the judge, so loud that we 
all jumped, “I am asking you.” 

Bowland had been moving around, 
getting more excited every minute, and 
now he lost his head. Probably it just 
began to soak in on him that some things 
were leaking out that had ought to be 
kept under cover. 

‘You keep your mouth shut!” he 
shouts, shaking his fist at Larson. 


“KEEP it shut if you want to,” says the 
judge. “ You have already admitted 
enough to make your position serious 
unless you tell the whole truth. The case 
is clear enough,” he says. “You held up 
Logan to keep him away from his mine. 
He fought, and you shot him. And, as 
your boss says, youll swing for it.” 
“No, I won’t!” says Larson. “Not by 
a durned long shot I won't! Because he 
didn't fight. This here scared rat we're 
working for has been talkin' so loose an' 
free there ain't no use to deny what we 
did do. He told us to stop the old man 
and take his pony. (Continued on page 78) 
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“Get in Debt"—says Mr. Swift 
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LOUIS F. SWIFT 


Who says: "Everyone, particularly young men, should be in debt. Not in debt for clothes 
or drinks or such things, but for some investment of tangible value that is worth saving 
for." Mr. Swift is president of Swift & Co., the great Chicago meat-packing house 


OUIS F. SWIFT, president of Swift 

& Company, the great Chicago 

meat-packing company, has the 

idea that being in debt is the 

surest way to succeed. He urges 

every one of his thirty-five thousand em- 

ployees to get into debt and to keep in 

debt, and he has organized a system to 

encourage them in this and to show them 
how to do it profitably. 

“Get in debe for something of intrinsic 
value, and stay in debt,” he says. ‘‘As 
soon as you get one thing paid up, buy 
something else, and get in debt again. 
Stay in debt—never get out. 

"Everyone, particularly young men, 
should be in debt. Not in debt for clothes 
or drinks or such things, but for some in- 
vestment of tangible value that is worth 
saving for. Few persons will save anything 
until they have the incentive for saving. 
The best incentive is debt—to be paying 
for something of value. Getting married 
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may be an incentive, but that 1s hardly 
fair to the other party, who must assume 
half the risk. Paying for a house, for a 
bond, for anything of worth, is an incen- 
tive. 

“ All persons should save, save as much 
as they can consistently save, increasing 
with progress to a certain point, decreas- 
ing afterward. But save—save some- 
thing, no matter how smallitis. Get one 
hundred dollars in hand, get one thousand 
dollars, you will find the second hundred 
or the second thousand will come much 
more easily than the first did. The start 
is the thing. 

“Swift & Company want every one of 
its employees to be in debt. We urge 
them to buy Swift & Company stock on 
our Employees' Investment Plan with de- 
ferred payments. But we like to have 
them in debt for anything else that has 
the proper commercial value. They will 
never save much for a rainy day unless 


they do go in debt. It is not easy to start 
saving unless one can see the reason, and 
almost all of us need to be spurred. 

“The reason we urge our employees to 
buy Swift & Company stock is because, in 
the first place, it is something we know 
about. We do not want to advise anyone 
to buy something the value of which we 
may be mistaken about. In the second 
place, we know that if they buy or owe 
for, or are paying for, ick in the com- 
pany they have more interest in their 
work, have aroused ambition. They be- 
come better workers and repay the com- 
pany in that way. 

“Swift & Company started this system 
fifteen years ago. tt has worked well. 
The company stands the overhead ex- 

ense. Few persons who have started to 
buy stock in this way have failed to pay 
for it. The stock is sold to employees on a 
plan that makes it pay for itself. The 
company charges five per cent interest on 
the amount purchased. Swift & Company 
stock has paid seven per cent for years, 
and eight per cent since October, 1915. 
The purchaser gets three per cent profit 
on par value. 

“We do not place any limit upon the 
amount of stock an employee may buy, 
beyond desiring to prevent any of them 
from buying more than their earnings 
justify them in carrying, say not more 
than they can pay for out of their earnings 
in two years. 

“Each employee figures out how much 
a week can be spared, and our men in 
charge of the investment department ad- 
vise them as to how much they can car 
safely and pay for from that amount, if 
they cannot figure it for themselves. 
Some buy two or three shares, and others 
a hundred. A hundred shares is about the 
limit for one purchase; but, after they are 
paid for, the purchaser may buy more." 

“Some of them might save enough to 

get stock control,” was suggested face- 
tiously. : 
e If they did,” Mr. Swift retorted seri- 
ously, “it would leave Swift & Company 
in good hands. It could be trusted to 
them if they had that much ambition. 

“The women are easier to interest than 
the men. Almost all the women employees 
are eager to get into the stock investment 
plan. The saving instinct seems stronger 
in women than in men. 

"You'd be surprised," he continued 
earnestly, “how howe people appreciate 
a chance. They appreciate it, they are 
hungry for it.” 

“L. F.” is the head of the family, and 
eldest of the six sons of Gustavus Swift. 
He is a big, quiet, modest fellow, and a 
hard worker. He is the head of a family 
of workers, for Gustavus Swift reared his 
family that way. Recently one of the sis- 
ters passed through Chicago en route 
East from California. Her friends wished 
to see the stock yards, and they reached 
Swift's general offices after hours. The 
great ofhce building was deserted. Of the 
few who were at their desks were three of 
the brothers. HUGH S. FULLERTON 


What Billy Snyder Kiows about Wild Animals 


'D TRUST animals farther than hu- 

mans," Billy Snyder says—and if 

you could see him manicuring the toe 

nails of a lion, pulling a tooth for a 

hippo or doing any such delicate job 
you would pretty nearly realize that he 
Oves animals and that he is ready to 
climb out of bed at any hour to attend to 
one of his pets that happens to have the 
bellyache fon eating too many peanuts 
or dainties that the visitors bring. Don't 
forget, too, that he loves children; and 
every kiddie that lives anywhere near 
Central Park, New York City, where he 
is the head keeper of the big zoo, knows 
Billy Snyder, for he lets them hold the 
pretty little lion or tiger cubs, ride on the 
elephant, or do something equally excit- 
ing every once in a while. Bil Snyder is 
a king, with animals and children for his 
subjects, and they all swear by him loyally. 

hy shouldn’t the animals love Billy 
Snyder? When he was made head keeper 
a few years ago, with a substantial increase 
in salary, didn’t he make a fine big hole in 
the first year’s increase in order to stand 
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Keeper of the Central Park Zoo in New York. 


treat to the eight hundred animals in the 
zoo? Such loads of peanuts, apples, car- 
rots and other such dainties the zoo never 
did see before. Then there was the hard 
winter a few years ago when it was so cold 
and stormy that even the peanut vendors 
that thrive on the nickels of the animal 
lovers wouldn't come out. That was a 
hard time for the squirrels in the park. 
No nuts for them. Nothing but snow. 
But Billy Snyder soon found out their 
troubles, and in no time men were going 
through the park with big bags of nuts 
distributing them for the little folks to 
ather. Billy Snyder never forgets his 
riends, no matter how small they are. 
Billy Snyder is the only one I know who 
ever realized his boyhood ambition of hav- 
ing a whole circus of his own. He started 
out along the usual route, carrying water 
for the elephants. He was a farm boy 
living up near Poughkeepsie, in New 
York. P. T. Barnum used to winter the 
animals of his circus near by, and whenever 
Billy got a chance he'd run over and help 
take care of them. One day—he was nine- 
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BILLY SNYDER 


teen then—the spring fever got Billy and 
he left the farm for the circus, with a job 
fixing the tents for the big shows. But he 
bene hia eye on the animals, and it was not 
long before his knowledge of them found 
him promoted to a job in the menagerie. 
He was a proud boy the day they first put 
him in charge of an elephant, and that 
was how he made his acquaintance with 
Jumbo. The most famous elephant in the 
world was brought over from England in 
1882, Billy says, and he was appointed 
one of his keepers. 

Bill rw with the circus five years 
and then came to the New York zoo. 
There he has been ever since, thirty-one 
years, during which time he has had some 
of the most famous animals in the world 
for his pets. 

For instance, there was Black Diamond, 
the monarch of the bisons, model for 
sculptors and artists. When they wanted 
to put a buffalo on the United States cur- 
rency, Black Diamond was selected as the 
model, and you can see him now in minia- 
ture on the famous Buffalo nickels. He 


In his judgment elephants are the smartest of 


all animals, and leopards the most treacherous. Lions are not hard to get along with, he says 
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was born in the zoo several years after 
Billy Snyder came there. He never 
seemed to stop growing. He had the most 
magnificent head ever seen on a buffalo 
and his shoulders stood six feet from the 
ground. He was nineteen years old last 

ear, when they had to get rid of him. 

ut the fine old head was preserved, and 
is now being mounted. 

Caliph went off just like Jumbo and 
Black Diamond. Caliph was the most 
famous hippopotamus that ever was, the 
husband, by the way, of Miss Murphy, 
the suffragette hippo, who refused to give 
up her maiden name when she was mar- 
ried. Just before Caliph died recently, 
Miss Murphy's latest baby—weight two 
hundred and fifty pounds—arrived to be 
the admiration of all the children. Caliph 
saved the big animal house in the zoo one 
night from destruction by fire. The 
flames bothered him and you could hear 
his roars for blocks. He splashed about in 
his tank dashing water on the fire, wheth- 
er intentionally or not, and proved him- 
self a pretty good fireman. A watchman 
attracted by his roars discovered the fire 
and had it out before much damage was 
done. The fire didn't bother Miss Mur- 
phy much. She was very quiet, but she 
stood in front of her baby, protecting him 
from possible harm when the flames were 
at their height. 

There is an old friend of Billy's in the 
Museum of Natural History, not far from 
the zoo, and once in a while Billy goes over 
there to visit him. He was the great Bom- 
bay, the famous two-horned rhinoceros. 

“ Bombay caught the whooping cough,” 
said Billy, “and that developed into pneu- 
monia. W en he whooped we had to hold 
onto the bars of his cage to save ourselves 
from being blown away.” 


Billy Snyder worked nearly forty-eight 
hours with Bombay trying to bring him 
through, but he couldn't do it. 

You couldn’t begin to tell of all the pets 
Billy Snyder has, but the list would in- 
dude Helen, the lioness whose babies are 
the pets of all the children. She has four 
now, Stanley, Sheba, Niger, and Ayesha. 
They have regular christening ceremo- 
nies and all the girls are eager for the 
honor of naming the latest pet. The day 
Helen’s babies were christened two other 
animal babies were given names. A bab 
zebu was called Sheik, and a zebra wit 
pretty stripes was named Ganges. 

The stork is kept pretty busy around 
Billy Snyder’s menagerie. Now it is Mrs. 
Kitty Zebra who has a new member of the 
family to show off to the great delight of 
Paddy, her husband. Or it is Mrs. Camel: 
who presented the park with a fine baby 
on March 12th, the anniversary of the 

reat snowstorm. Whereupon Baby 

amel was named Blizzard, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. It’s always a great 
day for Billy Snyder when he has new 
pets to christen, and the children gather 
around in great numbers for the festivi- 
ties and have a fine time holding the little 
animal, with the mother watching them to 
see that they do not run off with her baby. 

Billy likes elephants best of all. The 
trick bear, who dances and boxes with his 
keeper; old Jennie, who used to stand on 
her hind legs and beg for peanuts the 
children brought; Miss Murphy and all 
the other members of the animal kingdom 
are fine, but Billy likes elephants. And 
Hattie and Jewel are his favorites. 

“I may be a little prejudiced,” he ac- 
knowledges, “ because I've never got over 
my fondness for Jumbo, but elephants are 
the most intelligent animals of all. Why, 


Hattie and Jewel over there can tell m 
humor as soon as I enter their cage. lf 
I'm happy they trumpet to beat the band, 
and if | have a pouch they pile over into 
the farthest corner and don’t come near 
me. And they have wonderful memories. 
I remember Queen, an old circus elephant 
that I knew. I hadn’t seen her for years 
when I went over to Jersey City one day, 
and there she was. She knew me right 
away and gave me a great welcome.” 

But for downright meanness, according 
to Billy Snyder, the leopard can’t be 
equaled: 

“Id take my chance any time with a 
lion,” he'll tell you, “but not with a 
leopard. Fill a lion's belly and he's fairly 
sociable. But feed a leopard every day for 
years and he'll grab you first chance. But, 
with the exception of the leopard, animals 
will show their gratitude when you ease 
their pain or give them titbits. 

“Lots of them get sick, too. We don't 
have any regular hours, you know. After 
you get to be friends with an animal you 
can't think of him suffering, so day and 
night we are on call and if any one of them 
is ill we go and fix him up." 

In his long years at the zoo, Billy Sny- 
der has had more narrow escapes from 
death at the hands of his pets than would 
fill a volume to relate. There was Little 
Tip, quite a famous elephant, who sent 
him to the hospital for nearly four months 
and almost crushed his life out. But 
that’s all in a day’s work. Bites, scratches 
and clawings, and all that sort of thing, 
happen to all animal trainers. Billy Sny- 
der never bothers about them. And no 
matter how often they do him up, Billy 
Snyder likes them just the same. He says 
they don’t mean any harm. 

GRATTAN M'CAFFERTY 


A Mender of Broken Hearts 


RS. JANE DEETER RIP- 

PIN might well be called 

“The Mender of Broken 

Hearts.” But Philadelphia's 

judicial stamping machine has 
given her the less direct and less euphoni- 
ous title of Supervisor of the Probation 
Departments of the Domestic Relations, 
Criminal and Misdemeanor Branches of 
the Municipal Court. 

This name seems altogether too much 
of an extra load to be carried by a woman 
who in 1915—she has shown me the ad- 
vance type proofs of the story of her work 
for the last year—accomplished these 
splendid results: 


One thousand warring couples restored to 
harmonious family life. 

Three thousand children saved from the 
blighting effects of being reared by strangers. 

Three hundred and ninety-seven indigent 
parents relieved from want and the possibility 
of institutional care. 

Three thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two husbands forced to recognize their respon- 
sibilities to their wives and children. 


Mrs. Rippin is smoothing out domestic 
wrangles in the City of Brotherly Love 
with always increasing success—to the 
utter dismay of those legal sharks who 


supply divorces at a fixed rate. She is an 
interpretive psychologist, revealing to 
married men and women the folly of their 
quarrels. Before she began her work, two 
years ago, Mrs. Rippin studied the man- 
ner of the divorce courts. Since then she 
has built up a wonderful organization for 
healing hearts. 

There are seventy-seven persons work- 
ing under Mrs. Rippin’s directions, day 
and night. The number of non-support- 
ing and deserting husband cases average 
one hundred and eighty-five a day. When 
an afflicted wife appears at room 578 in 
Philadelphia’s twenty-five-million-dollar 
City Hall, she meets an officer of the court, 
then.files a statement of the grievance, 
and receives an identification number. 

Then comes an interview in which the 
applicant is given the fullest freedom and 
sympathy. She is made to realize that she 
is going to be helped. When the story is 
finished, it is fully recorded on a second 
form. The woman is told to return in a 
week. A letter is then sent to the offend- 
ing husband, and he is asked to call for a 
friendly talk in five days. Nine times out 
of ten he comes. Another interviewer lis- 
tens to his side of the case, and he is given 
the same sympathetic attention accorded 
to his wife. 


The data obtained from the two inter- 
views is carefully studied for the nex 
step, a face-to-face meeting of husban 
and wife. The stories of each have been 
carefully analyzed, and at this stage in 
the proceedings Mrs. Rippin’s real work 
of mending begins. 

“We have a few fights here every day,” 
she says. “I believe in bringing a man 
and woman together in this othce and let- 
ting them scrap it out. We frequently 
have fist fights, and have to separate the 
fighters. But are not a few blows worth it, 
when the discussion involves the bringing 
up of five or six children? Whatever it is 
that has been boiling inside the man and 
woman boils out of them." 

But the wife-husband conference is 
always informal—and generally peaceful. 
The cases of first complaints to the Proba- 
tion Department in 1915 numbered 4,287, 
and the restorations to a happy and mar- 
ried existence numbered 1,004. Four 
events may happen at this conference: a 
reconciliation; further investigation and 
visits to people who know the belliger- 
ents; a voluntary agreement for the pay- 
ment of money for support, and the last 
desperate step of a warrant to appear be- 
fore the formal court. Every effort is made 
to avoid the fourth dcc bun year Mrs. 


Interesting People 


MRS. JANE DEETER RIPPIN 
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A Philadelphia woman who straightens out differences that arise between husbands and wives. She is an expert who 
is having a wonderful life, and some of the stories of her experiences are told in the article beginning on page 48 


Rippin’s assistants paid 19,293 visits and 
talked with 27,224 people before the err- 
ing husband was submitted to the com- 
pelling power of the law. 

When love cannot be revived, and it be- 
comes a dollar-and-cents proposition, Mrs. 
Rippin’s workers look sharply after col- 
lections. While department stores make 
an allowance of ten per cent for collecting 
from unwilling debtors, Mrs. Rippin’s 
collections cost only three and one-half 
per cent; and she took, last year, $409,329 
from husbands who had previously ceased 
to give anything! 

“Marry in haste and repent at leisure” 
is a belief not borne out here. *'In a thou- 
sand typical cases,” says Mrs. Rippin, 
** most of them were found to be those 
men and women who had known each 
other from one to two years. 

“Another theory upset,” she continued, 
“is the one that furnished rooms and tene- 
ments breed domestic trouble. More than 
half of all the trouble in the thousand cases 
analyzed was in families living in rented 
houses, not small three-room houses, 
either, but comfortable five-room dwel- 
lings.” 

Another finding from Mrs. Rippin’s in- 
teresting data is the destructive agency of 
religious differences. There is more trou- 
ble arising from those married by religious 


rites than by civil procedure. In case of 
religious difference, Mrs. Rippin has a pet 
question: ‘When you were a boy did you 
ever row a boat?" she asks the man. He 
smiles. 'Sure," he answers. ‘‘ Well, when 
you were rowing and you saw rocks ahead, 
did you steer on them?” she asks. “Of 
course not,” he replies. ‘‘Well, with you 
and your wife religion is rocks," Mrs. 
Rippin concludes. ‘Steer clear of the 
subject.” 
hen he sees it. 

There are many interesting stories of 
human salvage in the files of Mrs. Rippin’s 
office. One may be chosen to illustrate the 
patience and ever-hopeful spirit of this 
work: The husband in this instance began 
married life with an earning power of 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
He belonged to clubs, and drank—not to 
excess, but it cost him his place. When his 
wife came to the probation office, she an- 
nounced her willingness and ability to sup- 
port herself and ehild, but objected to the 
added burden of her unproducing hus- 
band. A new position was obtained for 
him, and he was placed under careful su- 
pervision. The employer understood the 
conditions and was willing to give his 
sympathetic coóperation; but after sev- 
eral weeks of patient tolerance he dis- 
charged him and told Mrs. Rippin that he 


believed the only effective remedy for him 
was the “stone pile.” 

The husband, on his side, declared that 
the work was not congenial, and promised 
to “make good" if he had a job to his lik- 
ing. He was given another chance, and 
required to report regularly to a physician. 
Within a month he had sold some of his 
possessions—and fled. The physician re- 
ported that he had deteriorated and the 
case was more hopeless than ever. But 
Mrs. Rippin hunted him, and found him. 
He was placed in a hospital and remained 
under treatment for three months. Then 
he was given a new position. For six weeks 
he was required to return to the hospital 


at the end of each day's work. This posi- 


tion he has held since. His earning power 
is almost the same as in the beginning: He 
has become again a contributor to his 
community, and his normal home life has 
been renewed. 

In January this year, Colonel Roosevelt 
passed an hour in Mrs. Rippin's office. 

“You're the kind of public servant for 
whose very existence not only Philadel- 

hia but the whole United States should 
be profoundly grateful," said the ex- 
President as he departed, beaming. 

And at least fifty thousand Philadel- 
phians are ready to back up the Colonel's 
statement. STANLEY JOHNSON 


A Caterer with Millions of Customers 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL THOMPSON 


HARRY STEVENS 


Who has taken more than a million dollars out of baseball. He sells 
goodies to baseball fans all over the country. He taught us to eat pea- 
nuts at ball games, and he gave us the pop bottle with a straw in it 


ARRY STEVENS has taken a 

million dollars out of baseball! 

He has nothing to do with win- 

ning pennants, never was a 

star twirler with a big salary, 
never owned or managed a team. But he 
has the money, and the fans have been 
contributing to his bank roll for some- 
thing like thirty years. A baseball writer 
with a taste for statistics has figured out 
that ten million persons would attend 
baseball games in the United States dur- 
ing the season, so you can easily see what 
a large clientele Harry Stevens has. 

There are three things in Harry Stevens’s 
stock in trade responsible for his success. 
Here they are: Item 1, the baseball score 
card; item 2, the pop bottle with a straw 
in it; item 3, peanuts. 

Perhaps there should be a fourth item 
to include ice cream cones, cigars and nice 
soft cushions for hard bleacher seats. And 
perhaps another that would take in a host 
of friends all over the United States, and 
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business ability amounting almost to gen- 
ius. But the first three are the ones that 
counted. 

In common, ordinary business parlance 
Harry Stevens is a caterer, only not 
another one in the world has so many cus- 
tomers. Probably he has kept more 
crowds in good humor than any other 
man in the country, for baseball is not the 
only source of his income. But baseball 
is the big source, for what pleasure is there 
watching a game if you have to sit on a 
hard seat without a good cigar or a bottle 
of pop on a hot day, or peanuts to munch 
or a score card to keep you busy? Ten 
thousand dyed-in-the-wool fans answer 
with one voice, ‘‘Give us our pop! Give us 
our peanuts!" And Harry Stevens gives 
them all they want as long as the nickels 
and dimes are ready for the exchange. 

Harry Stevens is sixty-eight years old 
now, and during the baseball season in 
New York you will usually find him, while 
the game is being played, in the press box 


at the Polo Grounds smoking his inevi- 
table cigar and rooting for the Yanks or 
the Giants. He is loyal to New York. He 
got his first start in New York. 

Selling books gave Stevens an idea that 
he could sell other things. He decided the 
baseball score card would do for the first 
trial. The fans in his part of the country 
had never even heard of them, so the idea 
was a good one. Harry sold score cards at 
the games of the old Tri-State League. 
His voice was just the thing. 

“I was some barker,” he'll tell you in 
recalling his first venture in baseball; **T 
went through the stands shouting at the 
top of my voice. I can make myself 
heard now, but in those days—well, you 
can imagine. I charged five cents for the 
card with the names of the players and 
their positions. They never had score 
cards before and I had little difficulty in 
selling them." 

Harry made his first big success with 
the score cards, however, at the World's 
Series games between St. Louis and De- 
troit—yes, St. Louis used to win pennants 
in those days. Then he branched out, 
and in 1890 had the privilege of selling 
cards at Boston. The next year he added 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh and Washington to 
his list, and the following year Milwaukee. 
Finally, in 1894, he landed the contract to 
sell the cards in New York. He arrived at 
the Metropolis with just $8.40, but he had 
a sure business proposition and he knew 
how to handle it, and before the year was 
out he had raised the foundation of his 
present big business system. By this time 

e was selling more than score cards. 
He branched out as a caterer, getting his 
first contract for the big six-day bicycle 
race in Madison Square Garden in 1894. 

Then came the idea that the baseball 
fans might like peanuts. Did they? Well, 
Harry’s bank-roll increased by leaps and 
bounds as a result of that idea, and now 
he buys acres of peanuts in Virginia and 
brings them in carloads to the ball parks 
where he has the catering privilege. 

The idea of putting the straws into the 
pop bottles alec originated with Harry 
Stevens, and maybe that was not a good 
idea. Just look around the next time you 
go to see your team play and note how 
many of the fans are keeping their throats 
oiled by sucking at a straw from a bottle. 

At the six-day Bicycle Race in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the National 
Automobile, Moving Picture, Motor Boat, 
Electrical, Poultry, Sportsmen’s and 
Flower shows—all banner events of their 
kind—and even when the great Horse 
Show is held in New York, and a full 
quota of the “four hundred” grace the 
boxes overlooking the tan-bark, it is Harry 
M. Stevens who looks after the inner man. 

Besides the Polo Grounds in New York, 
where both the National and American 
League baseball teams play, Stevens has 
the catering privileges at the National 
League fields in Brooklyn and Boston. 
His enterprise spans the space from the 
Hudson to the Rio Grande. From the 
Saratoga and Belmont Park race tracks in 
New York, the Laurel race track in Mary- 
land, he has stepped to the Juarez Jockey 
Club in battle-bruised Mexico, where chili 
con carne is more familiar than peanuts 
and “pop.” Altogether, he has thirty-six 
ventures. GRATTAN M'CAFFERTY 


Is This Work Worth Only $700 a Year? 


AUL W. HARRISON is a mis- 

sionary pioneer in Arabia, and in 

his short time in that country has 

already added a Christian page to 

the “Thousand and One Nights.” 
He startled the missionaries already there 
by acquiring Arabic sooner than any of 
them had thought possible. Then he had to 
get a Turkish diploma, and the examina- 
tion for the diploma had to be in French. 
Harrison knew book French. He was shy 
on speaking it. So he planned to go to 
Paris during his second summer in Arabia. 
The usual journey from Arabia to France 
takes nearly a month and costs a con- 
siderable sum. So he took a short cut 
across the northern Arabian Desert from 
Bagdad to Damascus, almost breaking his 
back on a camel to accompany the post- 
rider. He reached Paris in record time, 
and spent a month talking to everybody, 
from the janitor’s little boy to the head 
surgeons of the Paris hospitals. Then he 
rushed to Constantinople, went to the 
American Colony, and told them he want- 
ed to take the examination for a Turkish 
diploma right away. 

“Right away!” they exclaimed. “Things 
aren’t done that way in Turkey. You will 
have to go every day to the government 
office, and when they are tired of seeing 
you they will give you what you want, to 
to get rid of you.” 

e went the first day and soon returned 
looking happy. 

“I went there and told one fellow what I 
wanted,” he said; “then another came and 
asked me two medical questions. He went 
back and in a few minutes another came 
and told me I had passed the examination 
and that the diploma would be sent to me." 

“Well, if that’s all," said the old-timers, 
“‘you have introduced a new system, for 
they have never done anything in such 
American style before.” 

The Arabs are accustomed to strange 
tales. They are brought up on genii and 
Harun-al-Rashid. It takes something un- 
usual to startle them. Harrison did it: 

He conducts a dispensary, and operates 
on everything from sheiks to donkeys. 
One day an Arab brought his little son to 
Harrison’s dispensary in Kuweit. The 
boy was suffering from water on the brain, 
and the pressure of the water made the 
boy an idiot. As soon as Harrison saw the 
child he said, “ Why didn’t you bring your 
boy here sooner? Something might axe 
been done for him, but he is dying now." 

“Cannot you do anything for him?" 
said the father. 

The doctor considered. 

“There is one thing that might help 
him. I can transplant a vein into the 
boy's neck and make a drain so that the 
lymph, the water, may flow from his head 
to his shoulder, and perhaps the head will 
decrease in size and the pressure be re- 
lieved. Your son may live and even be- 
come normal again. There's just a chance." 

“Oh, do it!" exclaimed the father. 

“Well, you are the boy's father. Will 
you give me a vein out of your arm or 
your leg to make that drain?" 

“What! Do you mean that you want 
to cut me? No, let him die first." 

* Well," said Harrison quietly, “will 
tu let me do whatever I want with the 


y?" 


DR. PAUL W. HARRISON 


An American medical missionary in Arabia who is doing noble, useful work. In 
one case he cut open his own arm in an effort to save the life of a little boy. 
An Arabian nobleman who heard of it said he wouldn't do that for anybody 


“You say he is going to die anyway,” 
answered the Arab. Ves, he is in your 
hands, do whatever you want with him.” 
So the doctor took the little fellow, put 
him on his operating table, and ok a 
knife in his right hand and cut open his 
own left arm, under local anzsthesia, took 
out a vein six or seven inches long and 
transplanted it into the little boy’s neck. 
I wish I could tell you that the boy 
lived; but he died. The Arab spread the 
story of what the American medical mis- 
sionary had done. One night Doctor Har- 
rison and I were together in an Arab’s 
house. Nearly a score of men were seated 
on the floor along the wall, and one of them 
said to him: 
“Doctor, we hear that you cut open 
our own arm to save the life of a little 
idiot Arab boy. Is that true?” 
“Yes,” nodded the doctor. 


“Will you show us the place?” they 
urged. 

o he bared his arm, and the Arabs 
looked at the long red scar in amazement. 
Then one of them—the finest of the lot, 
one of the ruling family, exclaimed: 

“You could fill this whole room full of 
silver, and I wouldn't do that for anybody!” 
The Arabs are unwilling to help each 
other, to hurt themselves in order to help 
each other. Harrison thinks that makes 
them need his help all the more. He is a 
oor man, as most sons of ministers are. 
e worked hard to get the finest training 
Johns Hopkins aid the Massachusetts 
General Hospital could give him, and he 
has dedicated his life to Arabia. The 
Arabian Mission pays him seven hundred 
dollars a year for his support, and much of 
that he spends for medicine and instru- 
mentsfortheArabs. EDWIN E. CALVERLEY 
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The Most 


Wonderful Man I Know 


FIRST PRIZE 
‘Changed Places With His Wife 


HE most wonderful man I know 

lives in Washington, D. C. He went 

there many years ago to take his 
civil service examination as an engraver. 
His appointment assured, the girl of his 
choice presiding in a little house down the 
street, life stretched before him bright and 
shining. 

One day an elevator caught him. The 
left leg was torn away, the right hand 
mangled, the back injured. At the age of 
twenty-five he was brought home a crum- 
pled, crumbled cripple. 

*He will be able to do nothing con- 
secutive; he may move about the house 
and garden, perhaps, in time. The spine 
will always torment him, even if—" and 
the doctor glanced suggestively at the re- 
mains of hand and limb. 

“Move about the house,” the crippled 
man repeated later, trying to picture the 
meaning of the words. 

For weeks helay there, thinking; and the 
young wife sat beside him, thinking, too. 

‘Oh, if it had just been I, Jimmy, I 
could have managed some way with the 
house," she said one day. 

The next day as they sat together the 
husband said: “Lottie, I have solved the 
problem. We will change places. You 
take the examination that I have taken— 
I can teach you the work. You earn the 
salary. I'll keep house." 

And they did. Each day the wife went 
forth. Each day the husband waved a 
cheery good-by above his crutches and 
turned back to the house. 

He swept and dusted; he scrubbed and 
cleaned without; he ironed the clothing; he 
made jellies and jams. As for his bread, 
it was a work of art and the boast of the 
neighborhood. Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
there was always a tableful with a gobbler 
done to a turn. 

Nor was this man behind the kitchen 
apron any less the man. He read broadly 
and intelligently. Though he could dis- 
cuss with Mrs. Neighbor the latest method 
of putting up currant jam, he was no less 
able to inform her husband of the last turn 
of the European situation, or to quote the 
latest phrase of Irish Home Rule oratory, 
and he stood strong for suffrage. 

This went on, this petticoat trade of his, 
as he laughingly termed it, for five, ten, 
twenty years; and always there was wit, 
and always there was purpose, and always 
there was freedom, for the man was master 
of his fate and captain of his salvation. 

It may be interesting to some to know 
that there were no children born to this 
unusual household. This was the great 
sacrifice. The writer knew the wife as a 
bright-eyed, efficient little woman of busi- 
ness, one of that vast army of government 
employees that surges into the public 
buildings at Washington at nine o'clock 
every morning and surges out again at 
four in the afternoon. 
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She was always alert, always well, ap- 
parently—always happy. 

If there were moments when the gray 
monotony of her man's life clouded her 
spirits, no one knew it, least of all the 
devoted, sustaining companion who waited 
for her at home. FRANCES B. STRAIN 


SECOND PRIZE 


Father 


HE IS a little, shriveled, stiff old man. 
His shoulders slant, and his right hand 
is deeply calloused. His face hasthe patient 
look brought by a lifetime of monotonous 
factory work. And yet he is the most 
wonderful man I have ever known. 

Thirty years ago he came with his 
family from Switzerland. He intended to 
take up land with his little stock of money; 
but Shen he found that taking up land 
meant doing without schooling for his four 
sturdy boys he instead paid down on a 
humble home in a manufacturing town. 
He went into a factory. The work was 
coarse, and the life distasteful. The same- 
ness of mill routine weighed him down, the 
more because he felt, every day, the handi- 
cap of being a foreigner. He resolved 
to remove that handicap from his children. 

For twelve years he toiled in the mill, 
often putting in extra time. Then a 
chance came to him: a new saloon was to 
be opened in the town. The owner was of 
his own nationality and he could buy in 
and take charge. There was no stigma 
connected with the business in his old 
country, and it seemed a relief from 
drudgery and a step toward independence. 

He talked it over with a trusty Ameri- 
can neighbor. Then he took a long look 
into the faces of his boys, almost young 
men—and the next morning he went to 
the mill again. 

Shortly after, the youngest son went out 
into the world, a useful citizen, his wife 
died, leaving the old man alone with a lit- 
tle daughter of ten. He could not bear 
to be separated from her, so they kept 
house together. As she grew older the girl 
developed talents. He trembled at her 
eagerness to learn, knowing that it meant 
separation and loneliness for him. But 
when the time came he sent her away to 
college, doing the homely tasks of the 
house after hours, so that he could have 
the more to give. Then, when college days 
were over, and another laid claim to her 
heart he crushed his own little plans into 
the background so that she might be com- 
pletely, radiantly happy. 

He sits on the porch as I write these 
lines, the little, shriveled, stiff mill man. 
His paper has slipped from his hand, and 
a last shaft of the evening sunlight is fall- 
ing on his nodding head. I shall touch 
him on the shoulder presently, and shall 
whisper "Father," for the night is chill 
when the sun goes down, and the boys 
have cautioned me lately to run no risks 
with this wonderful pal of ours. 


THIRD PRIZE 
A Business That Pays Tithes 


to Missions 
To often we judge worldly success by 


talents, the assistance of friends or the 
inheritance of wealth. I would tell of one 
who has overcome obstacles with a faith 
founded upon the religion of Christ. 

Not many years ago a city, now pros- 
perous again, crashed financially under an 
overrated boom, and fortunes took unto 
themselves wings and flew away. Themush- 
room growth of real estate wrecked banks, 
factories and fine mercantile prospects. 

Among those encumbered with mort- 
pages on his home was a gentleman who 

ad for assets a noble wife, nine young 
children and a determination to live up to 
the principles of his Bible. 

He attempted to get assistance to put 
on the market a soap made from the yucca 
plant, also a salve from a doctor's pre- 
scription he had used with his little brood 
for throat troubles. He asked the children 
of the physician to help, hoping to give 
them good returns, but they refused. 
Finally, however, a manufacturing com- 
pany was formed, most of the stock bein 

eld by himself and family. For severa 
pea the output was small, and the emol- 
ient being the best seller the soap was not 
continued on the market. 

You may wonder why his attempt dif- 
fers from any other product that must 
make its way before the public. Then 
ponder when you realize this company is 
so bonded that ten per cent of its earnings 
are given Su year to missions—home 
and foreign. Also a copy of the book of 
St. John is enclosed in every box of small 
jars, and these boxes are unconscious mis- 
sionaries all over America, to nearby for- 
eign countries, and even to the isles of the 
sea. To this man, wealth entails the duty 
of service, so he considers himself a stew- 
ard to disburse for the upbuilding of God's 
kingdom on earth. 

e thinks a young man is handicapped 
who has money, but believes religious 
education and industry will develop the 
youth of ourland. Thus the influence of 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. or- 
ganizations receive much of his aid. 

Many of these bodies have been helped 
in this country, also in China and India. 
He is especially interested in the camps at 
Estes Park, Colorado, where every sum- 
mer college young men and women, and 
later on business employees, meet for 
recreation and conference. 

The charities of this philanthropist are 
not ostentatious and his daily life is with- 
out display. 

His employees have short hours, good 
pay and vacations without loss of income. 

his is a little history of a man whose 
business is now worth one million dollars a 
year, a rebuke to those who are afraid the 
tithe will bring adversity instead of pros- 
perity. HESTER KIRKE 
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Holding down 
the bills 


This nourishing soup will help you 


Economy is a different thing from cheapness. Anybody can buy cheap things. 
Or any one can buy expensive things if he pays the price. But getting high value 
at a low price, using the best where it pays best, keeping the standard of living up 
while you keep the cost down—that is real economy. 


That is the practical economy you find in using 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It is high food-value. The contents of every can give you twice the volume of rich wholesome 
soup. This is pure nourishment. No waste material. Nothing lost nor thrown away. 

The quality of ingredients is choice. Here is where quality is economy. The soup is easily 
digested, completely assimilated. The system gets the benefit of every spoonful you eat. 


You save the time and energy consumed in marketing, in preparing and cooking materials, 
and in needless dish-washing afterward. 


Yousavefuel. Thesoupcomes to you already cooked. Three minutes’ firemakesit ready to serve. 

Did you ever figure how much of your cooking-cost goes into your fuel bill? 

By using this delightfully flavored soup as a sauce you often save some perfectly good 
“‘left-over’’ and transform it into an inviting and satisfying dish. An economy well worth counting. 


A good soup eaten every day, as the very latest word of science declares, is almost indispensable to the best 
physical condition. 

The regular use of this high-grade Campbell’s Soup has a direct influence on health and con- 
eque on doctor's bills, working capacity, and earning power— the most important considera- 
tion of all. 


Isn't it wise economy to keep a supply on hand? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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The AEOLIAN-VOCALION 
is the zew phonograph. 


Te wonderful possibilities of the older 
T type—the truly splendid capacity it pos- 
sessed for reproducing music—form the basis 
from which the new phonograph has advanced. 
Only in one respect does it resemble the old— 
the Aeolian-Vocalion also will automatically 
play records without personal aid other 
than adjusting them. But even in this it 
goes far beyond anything hitherto known to 
the phonograph. 


The Vocalion tone is rounder, deeper, fuller, 
richer—more interesting and satisfying. In 
it there is less of the phonograph, more of the 
natural beauty—more of the subtle character 
of each voice and instrument. 


Yet, that the Vocalion is tonally superior 
to all other phonographs is not its chief 
distinction. 


As no other phonograph has been, the 
Aeolian-Vocalion ts a true musical instrument 
—an instrument to control, to play, an instru- 
ment which anyone may use to exercise the 


. Ihe Old and 


The pleasure of listening 


natural instinct for musical expression with 
which everyone is gifted in some degree. 


As such, the Aeolian-Vocalion occupies a 
field by itself; a field infinitely broader and 
more important than that of the older type 
of phonograph; infinitely richer in its possi- 
bilities for musical enjoyment of the keener, 
more fascinating and personal kind. 


It may not be easy for those who have 
never made music or helped to make it to fully 
grasp the intense fascination attending it, or 
to realize that everyone has sufficient natural 
musical ability to make its exercise a pleasure. 
The extraordinary success of the Aeolian- 
Vocalion, the leading position it has already 
attained, shows, however, that personal expe- 
rience brings quick appreciation of these 
things. 


To take the Graduola—the Vocalion tone 
control—and with slight, instinctive pressure 
to shade each tone or phrase, to make the 
music live with your own feeling and thought, 
is the test decisive. It is the test which with- 
out exception gives a broad and instant vision 
of the inner and greater pleasures of music, 


c the New 


brings home the gripping interest of the 
power of expression in music. 


It is a highly significant fact that the new 
phonograph is the product of a house long 
known as a creator of wonderful musical in- 
struments—the Aeolian Company of New 
York, London, Paris and Berlin, largest man- 
ufacturers of musical instruments in the world. 
The achievements of this concern in origin- 
ating musical instruments and in developing 
musical instrument tone have made it inter- 
nationally famous. The Aeolian Company is 
responsible for such superb productions as the 
Steinway Pianola, the Duo-Art Pianola, the 
modern Weber Piano and the Aeolian Pipe 
Organ—the finest and costliest evolution of 
this most magnificent of instruments. 


The scientific study and advancement of 
tone has been the special work of the Aeolian 
Company for many years. Seven Royal 
Appointments from the leading rulers of 
Europe and a success that make it the domin- 
ating factor in the music industry of both 
the Old World and the New are results in 
great measure due to its efforts and triumphs 
in this direction. 
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The greater 
Joy of musicianshtp 


Such is the concern responsible for the 
Aeolian-Vocalion—the new phonograph. It is 
the one concern that could bring to bear the 
full power of both art and science necessary 
to achieve this final transformation of the 
phonograph. 

nns 
HE Vocalion offers: in physical beauty, in 
musical quality or in fascinating privile 
far more than you have ever thought Rosai 
of the phonograph. 

Every phonograph owner, every dealer, 
everyone who cares for music will be interested 
in this remarkable new instrument. We have 
ready for you a handsome descriptive Vocalion 
booklet. It will be mailed promptly upon 
request together with the address of your . 
nearest Vocalion representative. Address 


Dept. A-1o. 


e 
e 


Vocalion prices are— $35 to $350 for conventional models. 
Art styles to $2,000 ($35 to $75 styles without Graduola). 
Bass 


THEAEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of the famous Pianola 
Largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world 
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RYIN’ to improve on Na- 

ture’s way of maturin’ to- 

bacco always struck me 
considerably like paintin’ the 
lily an’ perfumin’ the rose. 


d: f 


4 b ios can improve on Nature's method? 
A 


No better has been found, despite claims 


Gs to the contrary. 


Tobacco fragrance doesn't come in 

bottles. Tobacco goodness isn't 
something put on or in, but some- 
thing brought out. That's why we 
rely on Nature to make VELVET 
what it is. 

Only after two years’ ‘‘ageing in 
the wood’’—Nature’s way—does 
VELVET become the smooth- 
est smoking tobacco. And you 
get it that way. 


Liggett Myers Tobacco Co 


: l 10c Tins 5c Metal-Lined Bags 
AC Cc (0) One Pound Glass Humidors 
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Schwab's Own Story 


(Continued from page 14) 


* young Schwab has the makings of a big 
man in him." But Mr. Carnegie had al- 
ready found this out for himself. 

From work to greater work Schwab was 
building a national prestige. As engineer 
of eight mammoth Biase furnaces at the 
Edgar Thompson plant he set a new mark 
for steel men to aim at. Seven years after 
he had entered the iron business as an un- 
trained boy Charles M. Schwab had de- 
signed and built and become manager of 
the great Homestead steel plant. 

By 1889, the year of old Captain Jones's 
tragic death, Schwab's work at Home- 
stead had taken away from Braddock the 
steel supremacy of America. 

Mr. siegt sent for Schwab. 

“Of course your Homestead plant is 
now larger than the one left by the dear 
old captain,” he said. “But if you want 
the prestige of succeeding the greatest 
steel man in the world I will transfer you 
to Braddock." 

Schwab left the decision with Carnegie, 
who sent him to Braddock. 


WHEN he built the Homestead works 
Schwab became one of Carnegie's 
partners, starting with one third of one 
per cent of the profits. Before the com- 
pany lost its identity in the United States 
Steel Corporation he was getting six per 
cent. The largest salary he ever drew 
from Carnegie was twelve thousand dol- 
lars a year, but his whole golden harvest 
for the last year of his presidency was 
more than a million dollars. All of his 
profits had gone back into the company, 
dnd the half-billion-dollar sale made him a 
millionaire many times over. He rein- 
vested most of his holdings in United 
States Steel. 

Mr. Morgan wanted to pay him a mil- 
lion dollars a year as president of the 
combination. 

“I don't want to work for a salary,” 
said Schwab. “You expect the company 
under my management to make seventy 
million dollars this year, I believe." 

“That is right," said Morgan. 

“Good! Instead of paying me a salary, 
will you give me two per cent of all we 
earn over seventy millions?" 

* You bet I will," said Morgan. 

And Schwab made more than his million. 

When he retired from the presidency of 
the “Steel Trust," three years later, to 
take over his Bethlehem plant, Schwab 
held about seventy-five thousand shares 
of preferred U. S. Steel stock, seventy-five 
thousand shares of common, and nearly 
fifteen million dollars’ worth of bonds. 
His holdings in this company alone were 
worth more than thirty million dollars. 

Two years before he had bought Bethle- 
hem with the idea of having a company all 
of his own. To hold him as president Mr. 
Morgan took the company off his hands 
at the price he had paid for it—fifteen 
million dollars. Finally his health broke 
down from overwork and he went to Eu- 
rope. On his return he insisted that his 
resignation be accepted forthwith. There- 
upon Morgan sold Bethlehem back to 
him, and Schwab sold it for the same price 
to the United States Shipbuilding Corpo- 
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CAmerica’s Greatest Light Twelve’ "n 


Big satisfaction — Low after cost 
That's what you buy in a Haynes 


The low after cost of the Haynes 
— GASOLINE, OIL, TIRES, 
REPAIRS — and the after cost of 
any car is infinitely more important 
than first cost—makes it one of the 
most economical cars you can own, 


GASOLINE gives maximum 
mileage because the motor is master- 
fully designed and yields unusually 
high power in relation to the weight 
of the car. 


OIL is evenly distributed to the 
parts, while nicety of construction 
eliminates friction yielding very high 
efficiency and oil mileage. 


REPAIRS average very low 
because Haynes quality standards 
demand—and Haynes price permits 
—conscientious construction. 

TIRE mileage runs very high— 
8,000 miles on an average — the 
result of light weight, proper bal- 
ance and perfect wheel alignment. 


LIFE. One Haynes car has run 
300,000 miles, another 277,000, a 
third 250,000—and all three are still 
running. The Haynes pictured at 
the left was built in 1897 and is still 
ready to go anywhere. 


Study Haynes upkeep costs and you'll find it economy 
to buy this big, powerful, light weight car 


“Light Six'"—Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car 
Four-passenger Roadster 
Seven-passenger Touring Car 1585 

Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedan 
Seven-passenger Sedan + 


$1485 
1585 


- $2150 
- 2250 


New catalog, describing 
all Haynes Models, 
on request. 


AR prices f. o. b. Kokomo 


“Light Twelve" Open Cars 
Five-passenger Touring Car $1985 
reae passenger Roadster 2085 

Seven passenger Touring Car 2085 


Closed Cars 
Five-passenger Sedan - $2650 
Seven-passenger Sedan - - 2750 


Demountable Sedan and Coupe Tops for All Open Models $275. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE 


= . Hu COMPANY 
ie » 76 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 
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CHANDLER SIX 


Convertible Sedan $1895 


Convertible Coupe $1895 


Hundreds of Motor Car Purchasers 
Turning Now to These Models 


'The Chandler seven-passenger convertible 
sedan and four-passenger convertible coupe 
are given great attention at this time by dis- 
criminating buyers. They are especially at- 
tractive models, offering, as they do, closed 
car comfort, luxury and style, and being in- 
stantly convertible into open cars of highest 
character. They appeal, too, not only because 
of their popular types of body, but quite as 
much because they are mounted on the famous 
Chandler Six chassis—a proven mechanism 
featured by the Marvelous Chandler Motor. 


So many choose the Chandler because they 
KNOW the Chandler. They choose the 
Chandler because it has so firmly established 
itself as a dependable automobile. They 


choose the Chandler because it offers highest 
values at such attractive prices. 


"Throughout a period of nearly four years of 
intelligent manufacturing this great car has 
undergone constant refinement. Standing 
firmly by our one chassis policy, and protect- 
ing Chandler owners against radical experi- 
mentation, we have developed the Chandler 
Six to a degree approximating perfection. 


Ten thousand new owners say the Chandler 
Type 17 is a truly wonderful car. Your ver- 
dict will be the same. 


Hundreds are buying Chandler convertible 
sedans and coupes now. Our dealers every- 
where are showing these handsome cars. 


Other Chandler Type 17 Models 


Seven-passenger Touring Car, $1295 


Four-passenger Roadster, $1295 


Seven-passenger Limousine, $2595 


(All prices f. o. b. Cleveland) 


See Your Chandler Dealer at Once, or Write for Catalogues 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 3610-3630 E. 131st STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 1886 BROADWAY. CABLE ADDRESS, CHANMOTOR 
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ration, in the organization of which he was 
actively interested. It was thrown back 
on his hands by the wreck of the Ship- 
building Corporation. He seized it, and 
lifted it to its present position of world 
eminence. 

The steel master always insists that his 
men work with him, not for him. He likes 
to be known as the “Old Man,” and his 
Bethlehem managers begin their letters, 
“ Dear C. M." or “Dear Old Man.” On 
Christmas Day about one hundred and 
fifty of his “boys” receive presents from 
him, and many of them he calls up on the 


telephone, to express his appreciation of |: 


their faithful service through the year. 

In going through his plants Mr. Schwab 
bubbles over with almost boyish enthusi- 
asm at the accomplishments of his men. 
He drops a suggestion here, a word of 
praise there. 

Beginning with 1908, when he undertook 
a long personal reorganization of Bethle- 
hem, Mr. Schwab punched the time clock 
every day for three years. He was at the 
works at seven or seven-thirty in the 
morning, and was busy until eight in the 
evening. Sometimes he slept in his private 
car; at other times in the first place where 
he could find a bed. If he was invited out 
for an evening, he would accept only on 
condition that he could “bring the gang" 
with him. 

The democracy of the steel king, his 
passion for plain people, is one of his most 
outstanding characteristics. 

“I want no prouder epitaph,” he de- 
clared at Homestead, "than to have it 
said: 'He was loved and honored by the 
men with whom he worked.’ " 


RECENTLY I came across what is prob- 
ably the only copy of a speech which 
he made in Loretto at the dedication of a 
Catholic church—the gift of Mrs. Schwab 
and himself. Perhaps ''speech" is a mis- 
nomer, Charlie Schwab was simply ex- 
plaining to his old neighbors what the 
privilege of building the church had meant 
to him. 


No true man ever forgets his boyhood asso- 
ciations [he said]. It matters not what recog- 
nition and honors he may receive from the 
world at large, his life and success are not com- 
plete unless he still retains the love and respect 
of those who knew him from childhood. 

Believe me in saying that when some suc- 
cesses have been attributed to me, your com- 
mendation has been my chief pleasure. Mrs. 
Schwab and I have always been happy in your 
approval, and when the opportunity came to 
show in some manner our appreciation, it was 
but another evidence of our good fortune. . . . 

But there is another grave and good reason 
why we wanted to build this church. Whatever 
we did must be something that would please 
Mother. No man can speak publicly his inner- 
most love for his mother, especially when she 
is present. But let me say, that beautiful as 
this church is, if it could but reflect in beauty 
the love and esteem I hold for her, the building 
of such an edifice would have been beyond the 
skill of human hands. 


Never yet have I found a friend of the 
steel master who would speak of him for 
ten minutes without telling at least one 
story of his kindly consideration for those 
about him, his sentiment for the simple 
things of life. 

Recently Mr. Schwab decided to move 
his old country home, ‘‘Immergriin,” at 
Loretto, in order to make room for a 
larger one on the same site. The old home 


*My Dish" 


Do You Realize How Millions of 
Children Love Puffed Grains? 


In any home that lacks Puffed Wheat and Rice, it is not the 
children's fault. These airy bubbles, thin and flaky, are like bon- 
bons to a child. 


It is not the man's faulteither. Every man living likes whole 
wheat puffed. And Puffed Rice mixed with fruit. 


Somebody simply forgets. 


They Also Miss This: 


What you miss when you lack them is not mere delight. You are 


missing whole grains made wholly digestible. And everyone needs 
whole-grain foods. 

Every bubble of Puffed Grain gets an hour of fearful heat. Each 
is then shot from guns. In each there occur millions of steam explo- 
sions. Every food cell is thus blasted so that every atom feeds. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson invented this process. He did it to bring you 
the whole good of whole grain. And when you forget or neglect Putfed 
Grains you lack all this good for a time. 

In most forms of grain food, however you cook them, not half of 
the food cells are broken. 


— Se 


Puffed Wheat =12c 
Puffed Rice “15c 


| Corn Puffs— Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


Every meal in the week—if — ordouse with melted butter. That's 
you wish to—you can serve a new for between-meal lunches. 
form of Puffed Grain food. But Mix them with fruits. Serve 
one of the ways folks like best is — with cream and sugar. Use like 
in bowls of milk or cream. These  nut-meats to garnish ice cream. 
thin, toasted kernels, eight times Scatter them in soups. 
normal size, have a fascinating A package of each of these 


flavor. three Puffed Grains should be al- 
Another way is to salt them, ways on the shelf. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers (1383) 
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| was entirely surrounded by trees, under 
| which Mr. Schwab had sat in his brief 
spans of rest for fifteen summers. 

“T want the old house moved across 
that little valley," Mr. Schwab told the 
contractor; "but don't injure any of the 
trees in doing it." 

The contractor consulted with his men 
and then came back to Mr. Schwab. 

“We can't move the house without cut- 
ting down at least three trees," he an- 
nounced. 

“Never!” said the steel master deci- 
sively. “I would as soon kill our old cow 
for a steak as to have one of those trees 
cut down!" 

“But what can we do, Mr. Schwab?" 

“Jack the house up in the air and skid 
it over the tops of the trees!” 


N majestic relief, 

against the white 

paneling of the best 
homes, stood the tall 
clocks made by Seth 
Thomas. 


White backgrounds 
for fine furnishings are 


now created by Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life | 


| White Enamel. 


Vitralite and "61" Floor 


Varnish are persistently beau- 
tiful under wear and washing. | 


Free Book and Sample Panels 


finished with Vitralite and ''61'* 
Floor Varnish, sent on request. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 


61 Tonawanda St, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 3 Courtwright St, 


| Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. 
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OR 


VARNISH 


THIS PICTURE WITH ANOTHER SIMILAR SUBJECT. BOTH IN COLORS, 10 X 12. WITHOUT LETTERING OF ADVER 


TISING. WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 


Study Law 30 Days Free 


Let us Prove to Your Entire Satisfaction, at Our Ex- 
ense, that we Actually Offer the Most Complete and 
Efficient Extension Course in Law in America 


After this 30-d: 
course with any 
decide. There is absolutely no similarity between this 
course and others, and we can readily convince you of 
this fact, without It cesting you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only re nized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws— 
LL. B.—by correspondence. ONLY law school in the 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giv- 
ing same Instruction by mall. Only law school giving 
over 600 class-room lectures to its extension 
students. Only law school giving a full 3-year, Uni- 
vers Law Course, by mail, having an actual 
faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers in active prac- 
tice. ONLY law school in existence giving Complete 
Course in Oratory and Public Speaking in conjunc- 
tion with its law course. 


Our Degree LL. B. 


We confer this Degree of Bachelor of Laws— LL. B. 
—only when the student has completed our full course 
with the necessary credits, to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty, exactly the same as in our resident school. 
Our correspondence graduates receive identically the 
same sheepskins (not a diploma or cert: ) as our resi- 
dent school] graduates. In addition, they have the priv- 
ilege of coming to Chicago and graduating with our 
resident school class. 


From Class-Room to Student 


is the way we teach law. We are the only school 
doing this. A student can, if he chooses, take part of 
our course by mail and finish in our resident school 
where he will receive full credit for all work done by mail. 

We give an absolute written guarantee to prepare 
our studente to pass bar examinations. School and 
Course Highly Endorsed and recommended by Govern- 
ment Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates 
and Students. 


free trial you can compare our 
r law course in existence—then 


Course in Oratory—Free 


This course has been prepared and written by Prof. 
Oscar G. Christgau, LL. M. (Master of Laws), the regular 
resident school professor in charge of this work. 
Knowing law, from a lawyer's standpoint, he has pre- 
pared this course to meet all the requirements of the 
practicing attorney. 


Our Law Library 


Consists of 24 volumes of Student's Standard Text 
Books, two volumes bound together under oue cover 
for convenience, making a total of 12 books. These law 
books were prepared at an enormous cost especially 
for the students of the Hamilton College of Law, by 
one of the largest and best law book publishers in 
America. This is the only set of law text books ever 
prepared exciusively for student's use. 


Mail Coupon Today 


and get our Big, Beautifully Illustrated Prospectus 
and Our 30-Day Free Offer. Then make us prove 
every statement we make without obligating your- 
self in any way. 


' HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
I 1000 Advertising Bidg., Chicago 


E Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your Illustrated Pro- 
f spectus and 30-Day Free Trial Offer. 


To carry out the order the house had to 
be raised thirty-seven feet to clear the 
tops of some North Carolina poplars. 
Then it was moved a thousand feet across 
the valley before it was set down on a 
small hill. 

False pride is something of which the 
steel master has never "ees accused. 
Anyone who finds him in an unoccupied 
moment (something he rarely has) may 
feel free to talk to him about anything in 
the world—except Charles M. Schwab. 
To get him to talk about himself one has 
to draw him out. When I was trying one 
day to lead Mr. Schwab into analyzing 
those forces that had gone into the mak- 
ing of his own success, he hesitated sud- 
denly, looked quizzically at me, and 
smiled. 

* Do you know,” he said, “at times like 
this I feel as the late Henry Irving must 
have felt when a porter approached him 
one day in a railway station and asked: 

***Is this Mr. Irving?’ 

“‘ Yes!" replied the great actor. 

*** Well, said the porter, *here's a shil- 
ling; now cut a caper.” 


"THE steel master seldom sits still as he 
talks. Sometimes he leans forward, his 
brown eyes aglow, and drives home his 
potes with quick, cleaver-like strokes of 
is right hand. Again, he rises, and strides 
up and down the room, active, vital, exu- 
berant to his finger tips. 

Without saying a single word, Mr. 
Schwab can flatter one more than any 
man I ever met. Listening, with him, is 
an instinct as well as a rare charm. Who- 
ever talks to him, be he day laborer or 
financier, faces a man who hearkens 
gravely, attentive, eye to eye, until the 
speaker is quite done. 

His smile is another charm of the man. 
It has a kindly spread that disarms hos- 
tility, an inviting warmth that melts visi- 
bly into the glow of his fine brown eyes. 
It is a confident smile, the smile of a born 
leader of men, and, withal, the intimate, 
interested smile that has always made 
his employees tell “Charlie”? all their 
troubles. 

"[ like to believe in people," Mr. 
Schwab told me; “it is instinctive for me 
to be frank with them. Sometimes they 
take advantage of this, and I have lost 
millions because of it. But that doesn’t 
worry me. I would rather lose money and 
have a reputation for honesty and fairness 
and trust in my fellow men than to make 
millions and be known as ‘smart’ and 
‘tricky.’ Besides, I find that when I lose 
ten million dollars through being misled 
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by my faith in people, I afterward make 
twenty millions because of that faith.” 

Any man who measures his plans for 
the future with a yardstick of gold would 
do well to talk with the steel master. 
One day last spring, when I was riding 
with him from New York to Bethlehem, 
the American “money craze” had been 
mentioned, and Mr. Schwab suddenly 
grew thoughtful. 

“Money, for money’s sake,” he ex- 
claimed, “is a futile goal to aim at. Mon- 
ey is merely one way in which a man may 
measure his achievement; but there are 
man other ways. 


always pity the man who says, ; = 
“When I get so much money I am going “This is awful! We will never come to this “Itis always a pleasure to come to this clean 


hotel again with its dust and disturbance. hotel. We must put an ARCO WAND 
to retire and enjoy life.’ The greatest No one wishes to stay in this confusion." in our house when we get back." 


eon that can come to any man is the 
thrill of successful accomplishment. 

“In the last year I have had opportu- D tl ] g p y 
nity to sell out Be thlehem for almost fabu- us ess C eanin a S 
lous sums. They did not even interest me. 


Up-to-date hotels, large and small, recognize the busi- 
If I gave up my business I would be re- "xd A R 
signing miy grestete interest in life. I want ness-bringing value of vacuum cleaning. As the ARCO 
to make Bethlehem bigger and better all || WAND is nationally advertised and known, the live hotel 
the time. I don’t want to make it a money 
mill. I want to make it the greatest suc- 
cess possible, the steel standard of the 
world.” 


man will advertise his ARCO WAND-cleaned hotel to 
attract guests, for guests are attracted by cleanliness. 


The machine is made in two types— 


HE steel master leaned forward and the built-in, apermanent type, and the 
stared down the length of his private truck or moveable type. Hotels, resi- 
railway car. oh ae — Qencesor buildingsof any sizeorlay- 
“There is no enjoyment in great wealth,” out can beeasily equipped whether 
he went on at last. “One of the greatest VACUUM CLEANER they are new or old buildings. 4 
happinesses in life is in having something ^ ; 
to look forward to—something just out || The ARCO WAND has long since successfully passed all experi- 
of reach—something that you are not mental stages and has now been on practical work for 5 years in 
uite able to afford. When a man reaches all kinds of buildings—residences, cottages, hospitals, hotels, clubs, 


schools, factories, etc. No doubt some buildings in your locality 
e place where he can get any of the |] are equipped with ARCO WANDS—ask for list. 


world? s purchasable things simply by : 
writing out a check, he has cut loose from || We would like to send you to them and talk with the owners. 


happiness, unless he is fortunate enough to I I dealer sells this gu teed machine, $150 


have powerful interests of a constructive = snd sür co Mac $150 foe canary. isan Cost 
sort quite apart from his money. eaa a dey to prata: ‘Turse on like & lebt and Mane 
“But there is the pleasure of giving to | J sections all dust, grit, crumbs, lint, out of carpets, rugs, curtains, u 
others,” I suggested. Se ee or PTT, Machine is set in basement 


“Of giving?’ Mr. Schwab shook his Send for copy of illustrated book “Arco Wand,” which tells or side-room. A suction 


. gc. " runs to each floor, 
head. “Why, the man with too much about this great eliminator of cleaning work. RREO Mt AND Vacuum 


money can’t really give. He can sign his Write to are’, sold) by. all. HOA 
named a check, Sid a certain ament of Department AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY ANY s. micnigan, Ave, fles at 318 > ape Price 
money will automatically pass from his Malersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN: Radiators Connections and freight. 
possession. But what he has given means 
nothing to him. He does not need it. He 
has sacrificed nothing. He couldn't use it 
if he had kept it. So where does the thrill 


come in? 
“But, of course, young people won't be- Every Debutante Can Now Say 


i als happy i uy E ui. 5 ^ I SHALL NEVER 
long will it take them to learn that the MM es HAVE A CORN 


thin s worth while in life are things on Y Nowadays anyone can keep entirely free from 
which the dollar mark is never stamped, AT corns. No young girl need ever know the ache of 
things for which money has no buying ^ a kill-joy corn. Millions of people know that. Corns 
power? are needless — are absurd — since Blue-jay was invented. 


At the first sign of a corn apply a Blue-jay plaster. It 
can't pain after that. In two days the corn disappears. New 
corns or old corns can be ended this way. But some old corns 


“When a reasonable man is getting ten 
or twelve thousand dollars a year he is 


getting the most he can possibly want to | Bi —about nine per cent—require the second application. 

satisfy his needs. When he gets more he If you pare corns or use harsh old-time treatments, quit them. [If you 
begins to invite unhappiness, and the do not, don't begin. Blue-jay has eliminated 70 million corns. ! It has 
more he gets the more unhappiness he in- done it in an easy, gentle way. With all corns always this is the thing 
vites. One soon loses the enjoyment of to do. The quicker you do it the better. For your own sake, prove 
sp pending money. One soon wearies of this fact tonight. 


riding about for pleasure i in private yachts Ends 
and private cars. B ue -Jay Corns 
The steel master looked a little wistfully 

out of the window of the “Loretto” at the riu dene 
undulating New Jersey hills, which an un- BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
seasonable April snowstorm was fast driv- Makers st Serpial Driningn, ote, 
ing white. It was a minute or two before 
he spoke again; and then we fell to talking 
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SHORT time ago 206 Saxon 

“Sixes”? traveled 61,800 miles 

without stopping. Each car 
covered 300 miles. The gasoline con- 
sumption averaged 23.5 miles per 
gallon. A week later 38 Saxon ‘‘Sixes’’ 
raced in relays from New York to 
"Frisco in 6 days, 18 hours and 10 
minutes—a record in automobile 
speed from coast to coast. 


In both cases were the cars strictly stock models. In both cases 
were the drivers Saxon dealers—not professionals. And therein 
is the real significance of that average of 23.5 miles per gallon of 
gasoline, and that time of 6 days, 18 hours and 10 minutes. For 
what these cars and drivers did is no more than you and your 
Saxon "Six" can do. Saxon “Sixes” identical in every detail with 
those 206 in the 300 mile non-stop run, and the 38 in the Atlantic- 
Pacific dash are on the floors of over 2,000 dealers now. We urge 
you to see them at once. Saxon "Six" is $815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


SAXON 


THE SAXON 


They mean 
foot, comfort, 
safety and 
economy. 
No dirt- 
gathering 
holes. 50c 
attached— 
B gray or tan— 
all Dealers 


LOOK FOR THER 


ON “SIX” 


(518) 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 


Send 30c to 


ED PLUE-IT PREVENTS SLIPPING IESER 


105 Federal St. Bl 
Boston, and 
get 2 packs 
of Tally-ho 


Quality 


Playing Cards 


that would 
cost 50c 
elsewhere 


“Like a Brand-New Range!" 


It's really wonderful what 3-in-One does for gas 
stoves and ranges. Keeps the nickeled parts 
beautifully bright and clean. Oils the action parts 
of the burners so they work smooth and easy. Al- 
ways wipe off the top of your gas stove or range with 

Superior to stove polish, which is 


. 
3-in-One apt to clog up the burners and 
ruin the stove. 3-in-One is good for the iron sides 
and top and oven parts. Prevents rust from forming. 

3-in-One also prevents rust and tarnish on gas and 
electric light fixtures, bathroom fixtures and all metal- 
work throughout the house. Try it. Sold at all stores 
—in 10c, 25c and 50c bottles and in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE—Sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 42EYW. Broadway, New York 


of “Uncle John” Brashear, whose simple 
story was told in the July number of this 
magazine. 

“Uncle John’ is only one of the several 
comparatively poor men whom I had 
rather be than myself," said Mr. Schwab. 
“A man of scientific achievement does not 
need money at all. ‘Uncle John’ never 
has had money. But he has achieved 
great things for the good and happiness of 
humanity. 

“There is nothing that the world ad- 
mires so much as brains. The man with- 
out brains, and with money, cannot keep 
the money. The man with brains, and 
without money, can soon get the money, if 
he chooses to go after it hard enough.” 

The wealth that the steel king has won 
he has given freely but quietly. Few of 
his charities are generally known. 

Mrs. Schwab and he have spent nearly 
two million dollars on a home for orphaned 
and crippled children on Staten Island, 
New York City. Here a thousand chil- 
dren can be taken care of in a day and 
given the run of a bathing pavilion and 
sixty acres of land. 

Among his other gifts are an auditori- 
um to Pennsylvania State College; an 
alumnz hall to Mt. Aloysius Academy, 
Cresson, Pennsylvania; an industrial 
school to Homestead; a Catholic church 
to Loretto; another church to Braddock; 
a school to Weatherly, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Schwab's birthplace; and a new highway 
between Loretto and Cresson to replace 
the abominable road over which he drove 
the stage as a barefoot boy. 


USIC is one of the steel master's hob- 

bies. He has built a magnificent pri- 
vate hall for the use of the “boys” in his 
Bethlehem Steel band of a hundred pieces. 
The upkeep of this organization costs him 
many thousand dollars a year. The an- 
nual Bach Festival at Bethlehem, one of 
the most famous musical events in Amer- 
ica, is made possible largely through Mr. 
Schwab’s generous financial aid. 

One of the finest pipe organs in a private 
dwelling in this country has been built 
into Mr. Schwab’s New York home. It is 
installed just back of the branching stair- 
cases that wind from the main entrance 
hall to the second floor. Often, at the end 
of day, the steel king will let thoughts of 
business lose themselves in melody cre- 
ated by the hands of a skilled organist. 
Some of the greatest musicians and sing- 
ers of the concert world have appeared at 
the music hour, which is frequently a 
feature of Sunday afternoons at the 
Schwab mansion. 

The house itself is a gray-white French 
chateau. Standing serenely high above 
the Hudson on Riverside Drive, it looks 
out across the busy river, where by night 
the lights gleam red and yellow from 
spectral ships and barges moving up and 
down the waterways of traffic. 

On the lawn overlooking the Drive are 
set two bronze figures of heroic size—the 


| last work of Jean Léon Gérôme, the 
| French sculptor. “Labor” is eainiie 


by a puddler in an iron mill. “ Metallur- 
gical Science" is the figure of a woman 
with upturned face and a laurel wreath 
about her brows. So did the great sculp- 
tor symbolize his conception of the steel 
king's upward journey. 

Just back of “Labor” is a short set of 
granite stairs. They were not meant to 
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The Franklin Sedan—Weight, 2585 Pounds—Price, $2750. F.O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 


The FRANKLIN CAR 


S SOON as a motorist gets crit- 
ical about the way a car per- 


forms—he is headed straight 
for the Franklin Car. 

For the Franklin Car stands today, 
asit has stood from the beginning, 
for Comfort, Safety and Economy. And 
all experience goes to prove that the 
only way to attain these factors in 
any efficient degree is through the 
Franklin principles of scientific light- 
weight and flexibility. 


Franklin Scientific Light-Weight 
Means Just This— 


Build each part of the strongest material for 
the work it has to do—and proportion its size to 
exactly the strength needed for that work. 

Then you will get a mechanism equally 
strong all over—no excess weight anywhere. 

It is often assumed that excessive size of 
parts guarantees extra safety. 

Excess weight always means rigidity — and 
rigidity always means lack of comfort, lack of 
economy, and a definite loss of safety. 

Now, mount this evenly balanced, flexible 
mechanism on the Franklin resilient wood frame 


—and you have a car that is flexible all over. 
A car that eases itself and its riders over all 
roads. 


Here Are Facts Every Motorist 
Ought to Know 


The heavier a car and the more rigid it is 
—the more it will pound the road ; the more 
the parts will wear; the greater the cost of gas- 
oline, tires, repairs and upkeep; the higher the 
depreciation; the less the comfort and safety in 
driving the car. 

The Franklin Touring Car weighs only 2280 
pounds. 

It is a stronger car, easier riding, easier to con- 
trol, than a 4000-pound car—and twice as safe. 

To the thoughtful motorist—the man who 
is thinking about his car in terms of use, of the 
safety of his family and himself, of the invest- 
ment value of his car and what service he ought 
to get in return for running expense—the Franklin 
Car is worth seeing. 

Touring Car $1850.00 

Runabout 1800.00 

--- 1850.00 

Cabriolet 

Sedan 

Brougham 

Town Car 

Limousine 


All prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HEN your great-grand- 

father wanted his shoes 
waterproofed, he probably sent 
them to Brazil by his friend, 
the captain of the good ship 
"Sarah Ann." There they were 
dipped in latex, the liquid from 
the rubber tree. 

Your grandfather’s first rub- 
ber shoes were made on straight 
lasts. In those days there were 
neither rights nor lefts, and 
rubber shoes were few. 

How times have changed! 
Today the United States Rub- 
ber Company makes millions 
of pairs of rubber footwear each 
year—several times as much as 
any other manufacturer, and 
more than all others combined 
—footwear that is fashioned to 
fit and fitted to fashion. 

Included are rubber over- 
shoes, shoes with rubber soles 
for street and home as well as 
sporting wear, and rubber boots 
and shoes for every purpose. 
The romance of rubber 
comes less from the 
jungles along the Amazon 
than from the rubber man- 
ufacturer. In the factory, 


rubber has been developed al- 
most overnight, as if by magic, 
and set to serve humanity. 

The first company was 
licensed to make rubber goods 
only 74 years ago. This rubber 
factory, the ancestor of all 
rubber factories, enlarged, and 
other firms since founded, are 
the units which form the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, the largest rubber 
manufacturer in the world. 

The 47 great factories of the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany produce not only foot- 
wear, but also, on the same 
gigantic scale, raincoats, tires 
for automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other kinds 
of vehicles, druggists’ rub- 
ber goods, hose, belting, 
packing, and all rubber 
goods for mechanical uses. 

Rubber has become an abso- 
lute necessity to mankind. The 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany is valuable to the 
public because it makes 
"| an infinite variety and im- 

» mense volume of high- 
quality rubber goods. 


United States Rubber Company 
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symbolize anything; they are merely the 
means by which one mounts to the man- 
sion from the lowly walk, a step at a time, 
simply by planting each step a little 
higher than the preceding one. . . . Could 
anything more truly typify the career of 
the master of the house? 


Cuas. M. SCHWAB next month writes 
his first article, entitled *Succeeding 
With What You Have," illustrated 
with portraits of Mr. Schwab, special- 
ly taken and never before published. 


Three Young Men 
With Ideas 


(Continued from page 33) 


the goods to us on time. They arrived on 
the day before the date of the sale, and we 
worked until two o'clock in the morning 
unpacking, marking and placing the stock. 

“Talk about sales! That one cent sale 
in Canton wasn't in it with this three 
cent sale. Farmers came with their fami- 
lies, cat, dog, children, lunch and all, and 
camped right on the job. They began ar- 
riving at six o'clock, and kept coming in all 
day. There was such a jam that the 
clerks simply could not wait on the people. 
and we told the customers to make their 
own selections, which they did." 

“TIt was sort of serve-self arrangement, 
like a restaurant," I remarked. 

“Serve self. Serve self," repeated Gar- 
ver, growing suddenly thoughtful. ‘‘Serve- 
Self Sale. I have it!" and his face lit up 
exultantly. “The next venture will be a 
Serve-Self Sale." 

“Are you going to put your goods on 
counters and let the people pass up and 
help themselves?" 

*"That's it! I'll have them use a bas- 
ket. All kinds of goods, at odd prices, will 
be arranged just like the meat, potatoes, 
chicken, cake, fruits, vegetables and other 
good things at a restaurant." 

I tried to keep the conversation going, 
but Garver didn't hear me. 

He had given birth to an idea and was 
busy contemplating his mental offspring. 

Out came his notebook and he began 
jotting things down. We rode in silence 
for some time, each of us in communion 
with himself. I had seen an idea with a 
cash value spring suddenly into being, and 
I was somewhat overawed. 

Several times I tried to draw Garver 
into further conversation, but his replies 
were short and abstracted. His expression 
reminded me of pictures of great poets, 
generals, novelists and prophets in their 
creative moments. He was seeing things 
not ready to be uttered just then, so I 
quietly slipped out of the train and left 
him al; 


**WEATHER and the Dollar" is the 
title of an article showing the part 
that wind, rain and snow play in busi- 
ness. It is not only entertaining but 
if you are a business man there are 
some pointers for you in this article. 


ne with his latest-born infant idea. 


It comes to you 
ready cooked 


D 


INCE we started to cook Spaghetti in the Heinz kitchens 

four years ago the demand for Heinz Spaghetti has 
increased with such rapidity that it has become a great 
national dish. Every family that once tries it will surely 
make it a regular dish. Ready-cooked, with the delicious 
Heinz tomato sauce and cheese, it makes an appeal to 
everyone's appetite. Wholesome, nutritious. It is to be 
found in every grocery store. 


HEINZ 
Spaghetti 


comes to you ready cooked 


with Tomato Sauce and Cheese 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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COLLARS 


EVEN PUTTING COST ASIDE, 
NOTHING HAS BEEN OFFERED 
IN COLLARS THAT EQUALS 
OR BETTERS THE ARROW FOR 
PERMANENCY OF FIT AND TIE 
SPACE, FOR CORRECTNESS 
OF STYLE, OR FOR LENGTH 
OF SERVICE. 


15 cents each, 6 ie go cents 
Cluett, id & Co, Inc, Makers, INE 


Saturday at Six 


(Continued from page 16) 


daughter. And for this? To have her be- 
come a honky-tonker? Oh, woe! But 
Myrtle stood pat. She would try it a while 
and keep her store job, too, as she was 
needed at the café only from six o'clock on. 
It would be hard, but she would keep her 
bridge closed. Then she could see whether 
the new work was worth-while, whether 
it was steady, and whether there were 
lights ahead or not. 

Myrtle had not waited the week. She 
had telephoned to Louis on Monday that 
she would join him Saturday. He had ac- 
cepted with ungrammatical glee. 

Now Saturday had come. Mrs. Craw- 
ford was ironing. Now and then a tear 
fell on the iron and sizzled. Myrtle's 
mother was suffering. Each stab of the 
iron was a thrust into her own heart. A 
café! She had never been in one. But she 
had seen five-reelers. Cafés were dens of 
liquor and of iniquity. And her Myrtle, 
her sweet, clean, Peantiful Myrtle, was to 
become a dancer in one! She would have 
to drink, Mrs. Crawford was sure of that. 
And the rest was as sure as it was un- 
thinkable to her prophetic fears. 


M* RTLE bobbed in promptly. Shehad 
AYE that over-sufficient smile which often 
covers, translucently, the blush of an irri- 
tated conscience. Myrtle knew how her 
mother was grieving. She had known it 
all week, had known scarcely anything 
else. But she had held her resolution for 
two reasons: she resented her mothers 
fears as unjust, and a dancing job looked 
to her like heaven. She had been a foot 
off the ground ever since the piffling offer, 
which seemed to her like a visitation from 
Beyond. She was only a girl; she was 
dance-possessed, dance-obsessed. The eth- 
ics of the situation mattered nothing to 
either her or her mother—the restaurant 
work meant to the girl a Utopian avoca- 
tion and a glittering promise, and to her 
mother a eunerouk lure and a moral 
quicksand. 

Myrtle kissed her mother. Mrs. Craw- 
ford broke into a freshet of tears. It was 
to be the last pure kiss, she thought, 
simple woman. She did not argue any 
more. She had exhausted her best. Now 
Er could only cry and shake her head and 
gulp down moaning sighs that racked her 

rocked her girl. 

Myrtle slipped into her freshly-ironed 
dress, kissed Re mother again, and walked 
rapidly toward, to, and through the door. 
Mrs. Crawford ran to the window, swept 
the curtains aside and watched her down 
the street* as though she were going for- 
ever, or to the guillotine. As Mere 
turned the corner she saw that look. She 
stopped her step; she bit her under lip, 
then she satel again, slowly, but with 
determination. And she came to the café 
at ten minutes before six o’clock. 

Louis greeted her with relief. He had 
been afraid, somehow, that she would 

“stand him up.” Lucille had remained 
reluctantly till the night before, and by 
now was off on her delayed honeymoon. 

Buster was eying Myrtle between slits 
of eyelids through which her pale pupils 
scarcely glinted. She had not observed 
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STEINWAY 


HE moods and fancies of youth find sympathetic understand- 
ing in the sensitive mechanism of the Steinway. In the early 
years of musical effort, attainment seems so difficult and so far away. 
It is then there is vital need of just the encouragement which the 
Steinway never fails to give. 
Its superior worth is accepted throughout the world without 
question. Yet the Steinway’s cost is moderate, and terms are 
made convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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on all four tires, regard: 
less of the brand ortype 
of tires used. 

The proper sizes of Weed 
Chains to fit all sizes and 


| c styles of tires are carried in 
E stock by dealers everywhere. 


Q DE Ai American Chain Co. Inc. 4 
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Hardman Dreadnaught Michelin Batavia Braender Marathon "Usco" Lancaster Wire Grip Hood 
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the girl on her trial spin. But Louis had 
told her exultantly of the super-trotter he 
had engaged. It had sounded from the 
first to Buster like too good to be honest. 
And when she saw Myrtle blow in, fresh 
as a lily, pretty as a kitten, young, 
spirited, flawless—Buster felt sick. 
Myrtle, all eager to begin the life, had 
looked past the evening meal spread for 
her at home. She wanted that free dinner, 
the first touch of her new life. So she sat 
at the next table, alone, while Louis re- 
turned to eat with Buster and look at 


Myrtle. 

"What'll you have to drink?” asked 
the waiter. 

Myrtle had never tasted alcohol. And 
she had assured her mother that it would 
not tempt her. But something came over 
her now. It was the new “professional” 
in her. à 

* Bronx," said she, before she knew it. 


HE waiter hurried off. Theclock struck 

six. That was the official start for 
the talent. That was Buster's cue for an 
opening number. Mechanically the bob- 
haired cabareter arose as the orchestra 
struck a key, and fell into a ballad. It 
was a tinny thing, written by a bungling 
ahymester for the trade, and done so 
badly that it was an enormous hit. It 
was a “mother song," one of many 
pushed on the ten-cent market to supply 
a fleeting appetite. 

Buster, with her painfully pinked cheeks, 
her baby coiffure recoiling from it in 
coarse, stiff brushes, let out her corrugated 
iron voice, slighting the verse, smashing 
into the chorus: 


“M is for the milllllyun things she gayave 
me—” 


The waiter sidled up to Myrtle, wiped 
the bottom of a goblet with his towel and 
deposited the cocktail before her. 


“O means OHNNNIy THAT she's growing 
o-ho-ho-ho-old—" 


Myrtle took the stem, of the glass be- 
tween her thumb and her finger. She held 
it up and looked through the mixture at 
the lene 


“T is for the teayers she shed to sayave 
me—” 


Myrtle started the glass toward her lips. 


“H is for her HEART—as peeyure as go- 
ho-ho-old—” 


Myrtle’s wrist trembled. She rested 
her elbow more firmly on the table. 


“E is for her eyes, with love-light sheeYIn- 
ing—" 


The elbow rest was not successful. It 
acted only as a fulcrum on which her now 

uite unsteady forearm swayed so that a 
diop of the drink was spilled. 


“R means right, and RIGHT she'll aw-haw- 
hawlways " 


The elbow slipped back, the arm slid 
down the edge of the table until the base 
of the glass rested flatly on the cloth. 


“Put them all together — they spell 
MAWther, 

The word that means the woy-oy-OYRLD 
to me.” 


ie 


Have your Piano—Victrola and Mahogany 
Furniture a Bluish, Cloudy Appearance? 


This can be easily, quickly and permanently removed 
with 


SOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


It imparts a soft, artistic, lustrous polish of great beauty 
and durability. Protects and preserves the varnish adding years to 
its life and beauty. Splendid for Mission Furnitur ives that 
soft, artistic polish so appropriate to this style. There is nothing 
like Johnson’s Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables bright 
and tempting—hot dishes do not affect it in the least. 


“The Dust-Proof Polish” 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glass-like 
coating to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. It never becomes 
sticky or tacky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body 
—consequently does not show finger-prints. 
Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson's Prepared Wax. Keep a can always 
on hand for polishing your 

Floors Desks Automobile 

Linoleum Woodwork Leather Goods 
Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or badly soiled—clean them first with 


JOHNSONS CLEANER 


It will remove spots and stains that other cleaners won't touch. 
Particularly good for ink spots. Johnson's Cleaner contains no grit or acid so it 
cannot scratch or injure the finest finish—simply cleans and prepares it for a polish 
with Johnson's-Prepared Wax. 


weemememwe USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES «eeceeccce 


I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax—eufficient for a good test. 
Also send book on home beautifying—íree and postpaid. 


Fill ox this coupon and mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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The Owners Interest 


The one:thought paramount in the minds 
of Liberty builders is the owner's interest. 
The result is a remarkable degree of comfort 
for the passengers and effortless control for 
the driver. 


A hundred details usually overlooked are 
found only in the Liberty car. They make 
it the car of owner's interest. 


aW. —lIn the long easy swing 
Riding Comfort when the Liberty special 


spring construction cancels the shock of the road. 
In the perfect balance that enables you to drive 
straight ahead over any road. In extra leg room. 
In the wide comfortable seats you sit as though in 
a capacious arm chair. You sit IN the Liberty, 
not ON it. 


C —The Liberty is at your finger 
Driving Ease tips. You operate it without 


effort. The balanced clutch releases so easily that 
you can depress it with your finger—still it never 
slips. The foot brake controls with smooth dom- 
inance. The hand emergency brake may be 
thrown with one finger and instantly brings the 
car to a firm stop. The Liberty steers so lightly 
that it is guided with a touch of the hand. You 
don't have to reach out or exert undue strength. 


Liberty Motor Car Company 


Detroit 


easure-Health-Profi 


are yours with a home greenhouse. Enjo; 
flowers and fresh vegetables the year 'round. 
Continue f gardening all winter. A profit- 
able and healthful pastime. 


Callahan 
Duo Glazed Greenhouses 
are shipped ready built in 
sections. Duo Glazed prin- 
ciple protects plants against 
sudden weather changes, 
makes heating cost slight and 
little care necessary. A size to 
fit your need at a price within 
reach of all. House can be 
M taken down and moved. 
Catalog on request. 
Callahan Duo Glazed Sash Co. 
3325 Wyandot St. 
Dayton, Ohio 


roll in. 
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ÉRTY SIX 


You Can Earn 
ONTH 


290M 


ith This 
NEW MACHINE 


Make $3,000 a year and 
more to start. You need no ex- 

rience. Open a Tire Repair 
Ehop with Haywood Equipment. Let the mone 
Business grows fast. 
Every auto sold means more 
tires to mend. Demand for your 
=) work ahead of supply. 


to start. 


<i 772 Capitol Ave. 


Liberty Owner- 
Features 


1. Ease of steering. 


2. Light operating bal- 
ance clutch. 


3. Powerful brakes—but 
easy operating. 


4. Silent and smooth 
gear shift. 


5. Cradled comfort of 
spring suspension. 
6. Wide doors. 


7. Comfortable, wide 
and deep seats—genuine 
leather. 


8. Plenty of room. 


9. A windshield weather 
tight all around. 


10. Simplicity of chassis 
design. 


11. Beautiful body lines, 
long and low. 


Continental - Liberty 
motor, 314x414; Timken 
axles and bearings; Delco 
equipment; Wheelbase, 
115 inches; 32x4 tires. 


Five passenger touring 
car and four 
close coupled car $1095. 


Distinctive types of en- 
cars. 


You're soon a rea 


SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 


| This gives all the facts. Tells how 
How to succeed, A valu- 
| able guide to riches and wealth. 
1] Write today. A postal will do, Get 
your FREE copy. 

HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Her fingers opened and her limp hand 
fell into her lap. 

Buster bowed in acknowledgment of the 
applause of a waiter stationed behind a 

illar, and retired to her seat. Louis’s 
head was turned toward Myrtle and he 
was carrying his food in parabolas from 
his plate to his mouth, around the corner 
of his neck. 

“Hey,” said Buster tartly, “pay a little 
attention to me, hoofer.” 

But Louis did not turn. He kept look- 
ing at Myrtle. Then he jumped up and 
crossed to her in a step. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in 
alarm, curiosity and prospective sympathy. 

Buster almost threw a bottle when she 
saw Myrtle motion her Louis to a seat be- 
side her and Louis take it. Buster could 
not hear what they were saying. But she 
saw that Louis was arguing, protesting, 
pleading, recriminating. She saw Myrtle 
push away the cocktail. She saw her rise. 
She saw her take seventy-five cents from 
her purse and drop it on the table. She 
saw her walk to the door and out without 
turning. 

Louis came to his feet, dizzy. He 
stumbled back to his table and wilted into 
his chair. 

“Well, you back-room canary,” he 
barked at Buster, when he had found his 
tongue, “you didn't do much, you didn't 
—you just gargled me out of a partner, a 
headline chance and a job, that's all.” 


NEXT month Jack Lait's story is en- 
titled **A Fat Chance" — the love story 
of a fat girl. 


Nevada 


(Continued from page 39) 


back to the Anti-Treat Law. The only 
thing that needed a drink in Nevada was 
the soil. Wise men discovered this at the 
right time and began to dam its rivers 
and develop its irrigation. Reclamation 
plans were devised in many fertile re- 
gions, and it became evident, after ex- 
perimentation at the hands of the state. 
and on the part of private citizens, that 
Nevada as an agricultural section was 
second to none in the Union. 

There are to-day eighteen million acres 
of land, the which, under irrigation, would 
produce bumper crops of cereals, fruits, 
hay, onions, sugar Iis and potatoes. 
The banner alfalfa crops of the world lift 
their heads three, four and five times a 
year in Nevada. Six and seven tons to 
the acre are not uncommon, and ten and 
twelve are officially recorded. At the pres- 
ent time the total number of acres under 
cultivationisaboutninehundred thousand. 

Notwithstanding the Encyclopedia 
Britannica of 1875, hogs, cattle, horses 
and poultry thrive in Nevada all the year 
round. The winters are mild; the sum- 
mers are cool. There are no droughts, no 
blizzards, and no plagues. 

The United States Reclamation Serv- 
ice, with its eye upon the flood waters of 
the big twelve-million-dollar Carson- 
Truckee system, has concentrated elabo- 
rate irrigation plans at Fallon. 
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A Mammoth Bridge is no more 
wonderful an engineering achieve- 


ment than this little MAZDA Lamp 


When you touch 

a switch and a 

lamp flashes into 

brilliance, have you ever 

thought of it as an engineer- 
ing accomplishment ? 


In the building of this little lamp, 
just as many sciences, just as much 
technical skill and just as much en- 
gineering experience are required as 
in the building of a gigantic bridge. 
When you realize what exhaustive investigations and minute compar- 
isons have been necessary; when you recall that practically every 
experiment and development in every branch of electrical activity has 
had some bearing on the development of the MAZDA lamp — then 


you will realize that ONLY an institution with resources such as the 
General Electric Company has could carry on such work. 


= ee oe 


But, after all it is the bright, white, inexpensive LIGHT it gives that 
makes the EDISON MAZDA lamp a wonderful engineering achieve- 
ment. Shining with three times the brightness of the old-style carbon 
lamp, EDISON MAZDA will light your home or office with three times 
the brilliance; or give your present brightness for a third the cost. Put 
them in every socket in every room and get ALL the light you are 


paying for. 
EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 


General Offices Harrison, N. J. 


6376 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U.S.A.and backed by MAZDA Service 


—— ÁREA 
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these pictures? 


M^NY times you have seen pictures of artists listening 

to their talking machine records, but you never saw 
pictures of great artists singing, in public, in comparison 
with their talking machine records. Did you? The artists 
whose pictures you see on this page are actually singing or 
playing (at Mr. Edison's invitation) in direct comparison 
with his Re-Creation of their work by his new invention 


The NEW EDISON 


HIS is a test which Edison invited and the music critics of more than 
two hundred of America’s principal newspapers, after hearing these 
tests (exactly as illustrated on this page) freely admitted in the columns 
of their own papers that their trained ears were unable to distinguish an 
artist's voice or instrumental performance from Edison's Re-Creation of it 
The New Edison is not a talking machine, "is? new invention 


creates all forms of music. What will you have in your home? Will you have 
a talking machine? Or will you have the New Edison? 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. 1057,Orange, N. J. 


Edison Is The Only 
One Who Invites 
This Comparison 


No talking machine man- 
ufacturer claims that his 
talking machine will re- 
produce an artist’s per- 
formance so perfectly 
that the reproduction 
cannot be distinguished 
from the original. Edison 
alone makes this claim 
and Edison has proved 
its truth by hundreds of 
public demonstrations, 
The evidence of this is to 
be found in over two hun- 
dred different newspapers 


Watch Your Local Papers 


L^ | 
Do you understand 
| 


"Music's Re-Creation," and the 
booklet, “What The Critics Say” 
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Nevada 


There is a vast supply of artesian water 
in all of Nevada's valleys. Most of the 
rivers are peculiar in that they rise and 
sink within its borders. In ater words, 
the water never leaves the state. [t is 
still there for the taking. 

When I was a boy, a man with a divin- 
ing rod appeared in Eagle Valley and of- 
fered to locate artesian water at ten dollars 
a well. He picked up quite a bunch of 
money. The wells he located are running 
yet. A blind man could hit one. 

The easiest thing they do in Nevada is 
to locate artesian water, with a pressure 
that lifts the supply above the surface. 
The soil of the state is rich in those neces- 
sary chemical elements that guarantee 
mastodon crops. 

Viewed from any angle, Nevada is one 


: of the few states in the Union whose re- 


sources have not been developed. She is 
a state of boundless possibilities. A gold 
field rush or a Tonopah excitement is of 
no significance compared with the greater 
and more lasting achievements possible 
through its soil. 

But if the European war should con- 
tinue, to say nothing of lesser brooding, 
half-hatched conflicts that may at any 
moment cloud the sky, silver, which is the 
pedestal upon which Nevada stands like 
the Rock of Ages, will once more come 
into its own. With the big debts that the 
Powers are piling up, payable in gold, a 
substitute for gold must peradventure ap- 
pear. Subsidiary money—hard money— 
Is a requisite. That hard money must be 
white money. America must finance the 
world. Nevada must finance America 
with its small change. If the parity of 
the metals should be restored, Nevada 
would double her population along with 
the world’s production of silver. This 
condition would be the result of war; and 
Nevada would be known then as the 
Battle-Reborn State. 

If AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers want to 
know any more about Nevada, and be en- 
tertamel A with the classic literature of 
publicity, a postal card addressed to 
Charles A. Norcross, Commissioner of In- | 
dustry, Agriculture and Irrigation, Carson 
City, Nevada, will result in a flood of evi- 
dence that will go far toward throwing 
new light of a revisional nature on the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica’s 1875 estimate of 
that state. 

When the canal is opened, Nevada will 
have at least fifty thousand acres in po- 
tatoes, six tons to the acre, each spud 
white and mealy. When baked and 
opened they are as big as a white astrakhan 
muff. 

The star potato crop yet produced in 
Nevada was twenty tons, six hundred and 
sixty-six bushels, forty thousand pounds 
to the acre. 

What Nevada needs more than any- 
thing else is about two million hogs, cows, 
beef cattle and sheep, another half million 
acres of cultivated land, some more stor- 
age reservoirs, and fewer statesmen. With 
this combination Nevada ought to do 
fairly well from now on. 


BRAND WHITLOCK, present minister 
to Belgium and a conspicuous Ohio- 
an, will write an article on Ohio and 
the Ohio Man in the November num- 
ber. Coming: Edna Ferber on Illinois. 


; by RoBEeRT H. Davis 


ZW. THE INLAID SHOP-MARK 
O €) of Berkey & Gay is an insurance 
(QS policy for the purchaser, denot- 
ing the unvarying quality that 
has made Berkey & Gay furniture a 
pleasurable possession. 


In the great Berkey & Gay shops are 
merged the artistic fervor of the individual 
designer and cabinet-maker with a system 
of rigid inspection, which insures perfected . 
pieces — "for your children's heir- 
looms." 


Each Berkey & Gay dealer throughout 
the United States has studied Berkey & 
Gay Furniture in the full course of its pro- 
duction. His confidence is born of knowl- 
edge. , 

Berkey & Gay Furniture is made to fulfil 
the requirements of every home, from 
the little apartment or bungalow — to the 
mansion with its formal rooms. 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
163 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York and Grand Rapids, 
granted only by letter of introduction or in company of dealer. 
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After play there’s 
nothing like a plunge 
in a fine bathtub 


The beautiful whiteness of KOHLER en- 
amel adds to the general attractiveness of 
KOHLER WARE. Hygienic designs, elimi- 
nating sharp corners and unnecessary projec- 
tions, make it easy to keep KOHLER Bathtubs, 
Lavatories and Sinks clean. 


You will have special fondness for your 
bathroom if you embellish it with 


KOHLER WARE 


—always of one quality—the highest 


If you are building or It contains illustra- 
intending to build, or tions of our different 
if you are remodeling patterns in bathtubs, 
yourresidence,besure lavatories and sinks, 
to write us for a free and tells you how we 
copy of our interesting have made enameling 
book, “KOHLER OF a fine art. Address 
KOHLER.” Dept. A-7. 


BRANCHES c bara BRANCHES 
Boston "Its in the Kohler in the Kohler Enamel” St. Paul 


New York St. Louis 


Philadelphia Houston 
Atlanta KO HLER L E R G (0) San Francisco 
Detroit Founded 1873 Los Angeles 


icago Seattle 
EM oui Kohler. Wis. U. S.A. london 


“Viceroy” Bath, Plate V-I5-FA “Columbia” Lavatory, Plate K-205-A 
(Patent applied for) 
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When a Man’s 
Scared 


(Continued from page 49) 

we done it, and that’s all we done—” 

ht then the back door swung open, 
and aes Logan jumped into the room. The 
old feller had been listening through the 
keyhole, and he couldn’t stand no more. 
He was on the warpath, with his white 
hair waving over his ears and his long 
bony hands stretching for somebody's 
throat. 

It ain't no exaggeration to say that 
there was considerable commotion 1n that 
court-room. Rowland and the constable 
started for the door at the same time, Sim 
winning by an inch. Not being in on the 
deal, I reckon he thought he saw a spook. 
What Rowland thought I don’t know, 
but I'll bet it was a plenty: Anyhow, he 
was convinced he was needed somewhere 
else. 

The two cowboys, however, were pet- 
rified; they never moved. Dan was just 
getting one hand on each of 'em when the 
judge jumped down from the bench and 
stopped him. 

ou old blasted idiot!" he shouts 
at him. “Why didn't you keep quiet one 
more minute?” 

“Lemme go!" says Dan. “I don’t 
care nothin’ about the mine! I want to 
show them two fellers they've been 
monkeyin' with the wrong party," he 
says. ‘‘Lemme at 'em, an’ they can have 


the mine! 


UT the judge pushed him into a chair 

and held him there, while Bud and Lar- 
son slipped outside. They gave me a wink 
as they passed, meaning that they saw 
the point and had no hard feelings. They 
had sat in too many a big game to holler 
when someone ran a bluff on 'em. 

The judge let them go, but after a 
while he sent out for their boss. Rowland 
came in looking like a dog that’s been 
caught making a private meal out of the 
family steak. He tried to bluster, but he 
couldn’t keep it up. After all the talk he 
and his boys had let loose of he was plumb 
willing to do whatever Judge Porter told 
him to, in order to keep out of serious 
trouble. : 

The judge made him own up that he 
had it all settled with the Englishmen to 
pay a good price for the mine, and then 
made him agree to go ahead with the deal 
and turn the money over to Dan. During 
this peace conference we kept the old man 
outside, because his notions were alto- 
gether too military. When it was all fixed 
the judge sent for him and explained what 
he had done. 

“Ah,” says Dan. “So you figger to let 
him steal my mine after all!” 

“ Nonsense!" says the judge, getting 
mad. “You listen to me—’ 
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rds, for your own and commissions besides, if you will 
show your friends wherein it excells other $100 t type- 
writers, and explain our most liberal offer ever made ona “ Buyin’ that there mine for such a Price 

Y a Strictly modern, single shift typewriter and a Woodstock 
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Two Ways. of Typewriting 


(You can make this test yourself) 


10 A. M. 
“I want to send this letter to 
1000 names,” you say. ‘Five 
hundred typewritten and 500 
multigraphed." 


10:15 A. M. 
The Multis operator starts 
setting up the letter. Five typists 
start writing it on typewriters. 


11 A. M. 


Multigraph operator has finished 
setting up the letter and pulls a 
proof. The five.typists have fin- 
Ished fifteen letters. 


11:30 A. M. 
Multigraph operator has cor- 
rected the proof and started the 
run. Typists have written twen- 
ty-two letters. 


EI ML ALL 


! 


NooN. 
Multigraph operator has finished 
running the 500 letters. Typists 
have written thirty-five. 


1P.M. 
Two typists start filling in Multi- 
graph letters. Typists have writ- 
ten fifty. 


5P. M. 


Multigraph letters all filled in, 
envelopes addressed, ready for 
the mail. Typists have written 
200—with a day and a half more 
work to do. 


5 Days LATER. 
Multigraph letters which cost 
one-tenth as much as the others 
brought just as many replies and 
brought them quicker because 
they were out first. 


LOTT 


Producing real typewritten letters in quantities, printers ink—in the privacy of your own place of 
cheaper and better than it can be done by hand is usiness and at an amazing saving of time and money. 
only one of the things the Multigraph does. It also Give us an opportunity to show you how the Multi- 


does real printing—from type or electrotypes and graph will pay its way in your business. 


“You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it." 


MULTIGRAPH, 1814 E. 40th St.,.Cleveland 
Prove to me, if you can, that the Multigraph 
can save time and mopey in my business. 


FITTED TETTE LLLA LAE LHLLLLA LU 


Multigraph Senior — Electri- 
callydrivenand completelyequipped 
for high-grade printing with print- 
ers' ink, type or electrotypes or for 
producing typewritten letters in 
quantities Prices $665 to $715. 
Easy Payments. Hand driven 
models, $200 up. 
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The COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The endorsement of the government of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts brings to the ROYAL 


all the force of conservative approval. 

The Massachusetts governmental departments are 
using over one aad ROYAL STANDARD 
TYPEWRITERS. 

ROYAL standardization of your office would mean 
more efficient typing. 

The ROYAL touch is lighter, snappier. The 
ROYAL product is clear-cut and clean enough to 
satisfy the most ultra-critical correspondent. 

That is why the ROYAL is supreme in the estima- 
tion of big users everywhere. 

You will be convinced of that supremacy if you will 
phone or write the nearest office for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building 
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Typewri ters 


364 Broadway, New York 


Bart Brown, by RALPH STUART 


that deal fell through. Now the mine 
ain't on the market. You go ahead and 
record it in my name, Rufus," he says, 
*' an' I reckon I'll keep it myself." 

And that's how it ended. We talked 
and argued and cussed for an hour; and 
when we got through the old man's mind 
was fixed firm right where it had been 
when we started. So the chances are he'll 
go right on relocating the Golden Calf 
every year till he withers up and the wind 
blows him away. 


HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS and A. B. 
Frost, that wonderful team of writer 
and illustrator, are together in the 
November number in ‘Judgment 
Reversed,’’ a new Red Saunders story. 


Bart Brown 


(Continued from page 41) 


flopped, and wallered and wallered until 
they wore great big holes in the sand and 
kicked up the dunes." 

“ But how did the holes get filled with 
water?” 

“Well,” said Bart, “God, He was mak- 
ing the Great Lakes so’s we would have 

lenty of fresh water all the time. When 

Fre igor through making the lakes He had 
a handful of water left, and He sprinkled 
it over Michigan and Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and made ten thousand lit- 
tle lakes.” 


"THERE never was a hint of sacrilege in 
anything he told. Listening to him 
tell the story of the miracles and explain 
them by things he had observed in the 
woods and waters, I remarked: 

“ Bart, you should have been a minister." 

“I never felt a call," he said simply. 
“I wonder why? He was a carpenter and a 
fisherman, and I thought, maybe He'd 
call me." 

Hs simple faith was a fine sermon for 
us all. 

Every few days Bart brought over his 
latest invention to show to us, seriousl 
inquiring how we liked it. He invented; 
that summer, a hoe handle all covered 
with sharp iron spikes that puzzled me 
until he explained that the spikes were to 
keep the porcupines from chewing the 
handles. He invented a mouse trap which, 
he explained, would scare the mice out of 
the house instead of killing them. He in- 
vented a milk skimmer that he urged 
would save time and trouble merely by 
letting the milk run out from under the 
cream. Each morning he came to the cot- 
tage with a half-hopeful look in his fine 
eyes and, taking something from beneath 
his coat, showed it, and remarked: 

“T reckon it ain't good for nothing. I 
invented it last night." 

“Bart,” I said to him one day, “when 
you invent something that will make you 
rich what are you going to do with the 
money?" 

“T want it for Myrtie's boy," he said. 
“T want Myrtie's boy to git education and 
maybe be a preacher." 

“ Doyoueverhear from your daughter?" 

“She don't write reg'lar nowadays," he 
said longingly. “I ain't heard from her 


When We Have 
Game In Plenty 


HE day is coming when 
we shall have game in 
as great plenty in this 
country as we did hy years ago—when 
quail, grouse, ducks, wild turkeys, will be 
a common and appreciated sight on the 
table and in the fields and woods. 
Has it ever occured to you that you can 
hasten the arrival of that day! You can 
—by means of game farming. 


Game Farming is Pleasant and 
Profitable 


To anyone who has a small amount of 
land game farming will prove profitable 
and Dream pro table use the de- 
mand for birds and eggs is much greater 
than the supply and good prices are paid 
— pleasant use it is profitable and be- 
cause you not only supply your own 
table with an abundance of good food but 
also in many instances enjoy good sport 
from the birds you raise. 

The more birds raised the better hunt- 

. ing there will be. Already, in some parts 
of the country, those who own large acre- 
age are being paid by sportsmen for the 
game they raise and liberate. 

If you are interested in the subject from 
any standpoint write for our booklet, 
**Game Farming for Profitand Pleasure". 
It is well worth reading. Sent free on 
request. Please use the coupon below. 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and "E. C." Smokeless 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; 


Breeding Department, Room 14 
Hercules Powder Compeny 
Wilmington, Delaware 
R of “Game Farming for Profit 
lin me breeding from the standpoint of e 


Game 


Gentlemen: — Please send 
Pleasure." I am interested in game 
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How Old Will YOU Be At 70? 


ILL you be 70 years old—or will you be 70 years young— 
vigorous, robust, with the stamina to walk in a day as many 
miles as you are years of age? 
There are men and women who, at 70, are capable of perform- 
ing physical and mental labors that would tax the vigor of the 
young. Such men and women are exceptions, but they are 
merely enjoying health and vitality that every person should 
have at 70. They are reaping the reward of sane living. 


for nigh onto four years now. My, but it 
seems a long time! Myrtie’s boy must be 
a big chap like Pudge by this time." 

«I hunt them up when I get back to 
the city, Bart," I said. "I'll try to get 
Myrtie's husband to let me bring the boy 
up here next summer." 

“My, but that would be fine!” he said, 
.his old face transfixed. “‘Jist Myrtie s 
‘boy and Pudge and me. Reckon Ill have 


Attain Vigorous Old Age 


The way is to live rationally Now. 
Dr. Virgil A. Davis, established phy- 
sician and profound student, has 
made this subject his life work. He 
has completed a course of lessons which 
tells you in a sane way what todo, and what 
not to do, for the preservation of both your 
mental and physical well being. It tells how, 
the use of medicine and drugs, men and 
women who are suffering from impaired vi- 
tality, weakness, nervous debility, mental in- 
efficiency, may be restored to vigorous, radiant 
health—started on the true way to young old 
age. He hasdemonstrated this in hundreds 
of cases with prominent men and women all 
over America. He can demonstrate it in your 
case, by means of a series of six easy lessons, 
sent you by mail. The method is simple and 
sensible,devoid of complexity, inconvenienceor 
hardship. The cost of the course is negligible— 
and satisfaction to you is absolutely and unconditionally 
anteed. If you are suffering from “ nervee, r 
your mind is dull, if your will power is weak, 
SUL vitality below par, appetite fickle, sleep 
uncertain, temper irritabl w is the time to learn 


The Simplified Science of Living 


"pr. Davis is the thoro a hoc of a booklet; K 

' that gives the complete details of his 
method of mind and body building. It will 
be sent FREE to you on receipt of your name 
and address. It tells how he guarantees to solve 
em ~ your mental and physical problems 
CEP ina simple, ractical, definite way 
n His course is for men and women of 
every condition everywhere—business 
or professional, laborers, clerks, house- 
keepers, teachers, social leaders, and it 
is within the reach of all. In the inter- 
est of your own health and happiness, in the 


An Outline 
Of t the Cour Course 


Health Building— 
Vitality —Cell, organic 
and personal efficiency 
— strength and endur- 
ance—complete body 
development. 

Exercise—The most vi- 
tally effective system 
yet devised, correct 
breathing, bathing. 

Body Wastes—Bowels, 
skin, kidneys, lungs, 
constipation, rheuma- 
tism. 


Nutrition— Proper foods 
for you, correct eating, 
water, increasing or 
decreasing weight, ap- 
petite. 

Nerves- 


Irritation, ex- 
haustion, Nature's ton- 
ics, worry, fear, pain, 
emotions. 

Efficiency — Habits of 
daily life, self-mastery, 
faith, poise, a powerful 
will, values of life, 
handicaps, attitudes 

Circulation — The 

skin, heart, 

brain, high blood pres- 
sure, weather. 

Rest—Fatigue, physical 
and mental, relaxation, 
sleep, postures, recrea- 
tion, avocations, eyes 

Mental Training— 
Thinking, memory, con- 
centration, decision, 
initiative, system, gen- 
ius, achievement. 

Longevity—How to live 
90 or 100 years, a per- 
manent daily regime for 
victorious living 


hope of attaining a young old age, write today for Dr. Davis's 


REE Booklet. 


VIRGIL A.DAVIS, M.D.,205 Minor Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE'S 1995€ SYSTEM 
In use in more oe 200,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE'S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


> when request ison your business let- 
This Book Free terhead. Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 

95e Seana 1839 


Stone Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write it on the filn— 
at the time. 


Record the ‘‘Who, When, Where ” 
on every negative. It’s the work of 
an instant with an Autographic 


KODAK 


All folding Kodaks and folding Brownies 
are now autographic. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Money Cheerfully Refunded 


Free in 


23-kt. Gold 
For Ladies and 


Gentleman 


50c 


Postpaid 


Name Engraved 


to work hard inventin’ this winter, so’s I 
won't have nothing to do but take keer of 
them boys.” 

I felt guilty at raising such hopes when 
I saw that the old man was living for 
next summer, and I wrote to a friend in 
Chicago, asking him to find Myrtie's 
husband. A reply came: Myrtie had been 
dead almost four years. The boy had died 
the following summer. 

To hear Bart babbling of Myrtie's boy 
was torture, and as the time drew near for 
us to go back to the city, he began hinting 
that mid-June was late to come, that the 
woods were at their prettiest in May and 
the fishing was better. 


WO weeks before we were to go home, 
our little runabout, which we had kept 
at the lake for convenience in getting sup- 
plies from the village, broke down. The 
trouble was in the carburetor, and the 
man in the garage in town said the car 
must go to the factory. I essayed to cor- 
rect de fault myself and with the usual 
result—the car would not run at all. I 
was working at it one morning, trying in 
desperation every experiment of which I 
could think. Bart was watching in sym- 
pathetic helplessness, asking questions, 
making senseless suggestions, and handing 
me the wrong tools at each request. The 
day was hot, and finally I sat upon the 
rass in the shade of the car to ee and 
Bart sat beside me. 

“Maybe, if you explained. it to me, I 
could invent jist the thing you need,” he 
said seriously. 

To amuse myself I took pencil and pa- 
per and drew for him the rough plan of the 
mechanism of an automobile engine, ex- 
plaining step by step the passage of gaso- 
lene from tank to cylinder. The old man 
nodded gravely, and when I had finished 
asked me to show him the parts I had 
drawn. I showed him, using large words, 
dilating upon each point and laughing in- 
wardly at his serious nods and wise looks. 
Finally he said, I'll think it over at the 
shack to-night. Seems like I think better 
a i Maybe I can invent something to- 

Es t that'll be just the thing you need." 

"he next morning Bart came late to the 
cottage. 

“I reckon this ain't no good?” he asked, 
as he held out an odd-shaped piece of 
wood, twisted and curved in strange fash- 
ion. “Course 'twould have to be made of 
da but seems to me maybe that would 

it. ” 

I took the thing, studied it amusedly 
and asked a few questions. Bart explained 
simply. I went to the automobile, com- 
pared the rude model with the feed sys- 
tem of the car, and said: 

“Bart, I'm doggoned if I don’t think 
you've hit it!" 

“Then Myrtie's boy can have an edu- 
cation," he said simply, but with great 
gladness in his voice. 

I wrote that afternoon to an automobile 
expert, inclosing diagrams and sketches, 


Bart Brown, by RALPH STUART 


and telling the story of Bart and his in- 
ventions. Two days later a letter said: 

“The old man has hit the idea. Get 
him to sign a release of all claims, and I'll 
patent it, and pay him five thousand dol- 
lars." 

* What are you going to do with all that 
money, Bart?" I asked when he signed the 
papers. : 

“Tell him to keep it till Myrtie's boy 
needs it,” he said. 

“But, see here, Bart,” I argued; “you 
ought to get a lot of heavy clothes for 
winter and fix yourself up comfortably. 
Myrtie’s boy won’t need all that money. 
You stay here in our cottage this winter, 
instead of at the shack, so you can get a 
doctor quicker if you get sick. Take part 
of the money and put the rest in bank in 
town.” n 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, “if he'd 
send me twenty-five dollars I’d be much 
obliged." j 

I had dreaded telling Bart that Myrtie 
and Myrtie's boy were dead. I had 
thought to write him when I reached 
home. But as the time drew near for us 
to go I scorned myself. for the deception, 
and pictured the old man bearing the 
blow—his death blow perhaps—alone, 
with none to comfort him, and nerved 
myself to tell him as gently as possible— 
and, as usual, postponed the ordeal to the 
last minute. 


THE day before the one set for our de- 
parture dawned with threatening skies. 
Bart had not come to the cottage, and 
Pudge, impatient, had rowed out on the 
lake to catch a last mess of perch. I was 
helping with the packing, scarcely notic- 
ing the weather, when a sudden squall of 
wind and rain broke upon us. In an in- 
stant the lake was a smother of driving 
rain, the wind was howling through the 
swaying birches, and the waves broke 
white upon the beach. . E 

“Pudge! pues is out in the boat! 
my wife screame 

I sprang across the porch, and raced for 
the beach. The gale that followed the first 
squall was lashing the lake into whitecaps, 
and in the driving rain I could not see a 
hundred yards from shore. . 

The frenzied agony of a father whose 
only son is near death seized me. I ran 
raving up the beach toward the little dock 
a quarter of a mile above, where usually a 
boat was tied. I knew that the boat 
Pudge was in could not for more than a 
few minutes escape foundering in such a 
wind and sea; the boy was not strong 
enough to hold its nose up into the wind, 
and once in the trough! ... | 

I ran harder. As I came in sight of the 
dock I saw, through the sheets of wind- 
driven rain, a boat just putting out on the 
lake. From the end of the dock I saw 
Bart handling the boat with the cunning 
of long experience, holding it up steadily 
as the waves broke, and then with a quick 
stroke, driving it quartering across the 
seas, gaining in the face of the howling gale. 

A e hundred yards farther along the 
beach stands a boathouse in which our 
neighboring cottager houses his motor 
boat. Toward this I ran. Like a madman 
I beat upon my neighbor's door, and five 
minutes later the stanch power-boat was 
dancing and diving as he drove it across 
the seas, with me crouched in the bow, 
Peering ahead. 
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Look Hiniiü the Eye— 


Ne MATTER how big he is, no matter how powerful, he will listen, 
heed you and respect you. Don’t flinch. Make him drop his glance 
or turn his gaze and your battle is won. 


What battles? Your every battle—the battle you must fight every day with the 
men who block your way to success. 


It takes courage to do it, and there is no substitute for courage—the courage of 
serious, determined purpose that commands the admiration of all men. How often 
have you seen big, powerful men quail and surrender under the direct, fearless, 
searching gaze of a man of small size and little strength, but with tremendous 
courage. Life itself is a battle; business itself is simply commercial warfare in which 
men fight, not with their fists, but with their wits, and the cowards always lose. 


Have courage, show 1t and the world is your oyster. 
“Courage for what?" do you ask. The courage to assert 
yourself, to demand and get your rights—not the mere 
physical courage of a bully or braggart, but the calm, 
steady, unwavering courage that shows through your eye to 
every man you meet. 

Have you tried it? Can you do it? Can you chal- 
lenge pompous, vain, self-important and successful men 
with your glance and whip them with your eyes? Or do 
you falter in such daily duels and lose—lose self-respect, 
lose the respect of others and lose hundreds and hun- 
dreds of opportunities to better your fortunes, to ad- 
vance your own interest, to win promotion, to make 
money, to win the esteem of the one you love? 


THE CASH VALUE OF COURAGE 


Nobody can measure the cash value of courage, but 
no man is poorer than the coward, for he is a pauper in 
self-respect—it is the men of courage who Win success, 
power and wealth. 


Seven Years a Failure 
Then Sudden SUCCESS 


“For seven years I worked unsuccessfully on 
a project and had about given it up until I got a 
copy of ‘Culture of Courage.’ By applying the prin- 
ciples set forth in this great book, I was able to put 
the proposition over in less than two months, an 
it wasn't so hard after all.” 


These are the words of a man who recently became 
an owner of "Culture of Courage," and they reflect 
the experience of thousands of other men and 
women in all walks of life who are following the 
fear-destroying, success-achieving secrets laid bare 
for the first time in this great book— secreta which 
show how to win life's battles by cultivating the 
courage to succeed. 


How to Cultivate Your Courage 


Send the coupon below and let us mail to you—absolutely free, for examination—a copy of this 
sensational new book—''CULTURE OF COURAGE,” by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D. 
Never has à book of more practical help been written. One man tells us how he had been out of a ition 


for months and had absolutely lost confidence in himself until after reading ‘‘Culture of Courage" he went 
out and secured an excellent position the very same day. 


That is only one example. Some say hae it has made them self-confident and able to demand what they 


want, Instead of whining for it hat in nd. Others say that for the first time are they able to talk to men 
they had always held in awe—others, that it has given them courage to take risks they dared not and they 
have won out—others, that they have banished superstition and fear of things formed beyond their control 
—some say that they now have courage to say "no," the hardest word in the English language—and hun- 
dreds say it has given them a new grip on life. 


What “Culture of Courage" has done for thousands of users, among them many prominent in all fields of 
endeavor, it will do for you by forever eliminating fear in all its diabolical disguises and putting in its place a 


brand of courage that will make you well nigh invincible. 
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DO YOURS 
LOOK LIKE THESEP 


Brown-faced, vigorous, healthy youngsters—sick- 
ness never troubles them? 


Do yours look like these? 

Or does constipation, the chief foe to a healthy 
childhood, handicap them and make them the 
prey -of the many ills that less sturdy little folk 
are heir to? 


NUJOL is particularly valuable for relieving 
constipation in children, as well as in grown-ups, 
because it doesn't upset the stomach, cause diar- 
rhoea or form a habit. It acts as a simple in- 
ternal lubricant, encouraging and facilitating the 
natural activity of the bowels. 

Your druggist has NUJOL. Avoid substitutes 
and imitations. Sold in pint bottles only. 
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card for this 
American Law Course 


J. M. Hanson- Bennett Magazine Agency is the larg- 
est in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists mere than 3000 Periodicals 
and Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY SAVER. Send 
us your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. De it now, 


Write for full 
Agents Wanted, Viite for t 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


700 Brooks Building * * Chicago, Illinois 


training will help you 
“The Law Send for your 
168-page free 


and Service. Intensely 
interesting. No cost or obligation. Blackstone Institute, 
Extension Div. 1657, Transportation Building, Chiengo, lil. 
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A quarter of a mile out we found two 
boats capsized and drifting. A man's arm 
was flung over one boat, the fingers gripped 
upon the keel. I seized the arm; my 
neighbor, crawling forward, seized the 
shoulders, and together we dragged him 
up. His right arm was around my boy, 
and still clutched his unconscious form 
when we dragged them into the boat. 


HALE an hour later, Pudge, weak and 
shaken, was sitting up swathed in 
blankets, while his mother ministered to 
him between shudders over his narrow es- 
cape. Bart was still unconscious. My 
neighbor and I worked upon him until 
the doctor arrived. 

“He has been hurt internally,” the doc- 
tor said. “Some ribs are broken. He 
probably was caught and crushed between 
the boats.” 

An hour later Bart opened his eyes and 
looked at us calmly. 

“Mister,” he said to me, “you ain’t 
mad at me for teachin’ Pudge to go fishing 
alone, are you?” 

I shook my head, and my wife dropped 
on her knees, holding his hand. 

“I ought to have invented a boat that'd 
hold its nose up into the waves," he said 
complainingly; “then I wouldn't worry 
none about Pudge and Myrtie’s boy bein’ 
out in the boats without me to help them.” 

He closed his eyes until a spasm of pain 
passed. 

“I ain't ever going to see Myrtie's boy 
on .this earth,” he said calmly. “I’m 
kindo disappointed about missing next 
summer. Maybe,” he said after a time, 
“Myrtie’s boy is up there"—he pointed 
upward—“I’ve had a feelin’ he was up 
there, but I didn’t dare ast anyone, for 
fear 'twould be true. Maybe I'll see him 
right away, instead of next summer, If 

yrtie's boy ain't up there, mister," he 
said, “tell him how much his grandpaw 
wanted to be with him next summer." 

His mind wandered toward the end. 
He spoke of his inventions, of fishing; he 
talked with the chickens and the wild 
birds that had been his friends, and from 
his speech with squirrel and partridge, 
with chipmunk and robin, we gathered 
something of the loneliness of those years 
in the shack between the dunes. Then he 
remained for a long time with eyes open, 
gazing calmly toward the ceiling, and 

nally said: 

*He was a carpenter's son and a fisher- 
man. He'll understand. He leadeth me 
beside still waters," he said. Somehow I 
always thought of that over on Little 
Lake. I bet He was thinking of Little 
Lake when He said it. There ain't no still 
waters that rejoice a man's soul like them.” 

“Mister,” he said a little later, “if 
Myrtie's boy don't need all that invention 
money, I wish you'd have a stone put up 
for me saying I was an inventor." 

He was silent a long time, with eyes 
closed and a smile of peace upon his face. 
We thought the end would come in sleep, 
but suddenly he opened his eyes and said 
wistfully: 

“T reckon Bart ain’t no good, Lord, but 
he’d like to come in.” 


NEXT month Ralph Stuart will tell 
about Dick, another old acquaint- 
ance of his. 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Cinderella Jane. 
(Continued from page 10) 


do as I tell you. We'll cut the dance, so 
you won't have a thing to do but walk 
down a flight of stairs. We ought to be 
there in thirty minutes." 

“Jane, you've got to do it,” cried Bobs. 
* Somebody has got to help Jerry out, and 
you're the only one left." 

*' Where's the costume?" 

“Here. It came while you were gone.” 

Bobs sat up and began taking it out of 
the box. 

“T can’t do it, Mr. Paxton,” Jane said. 

He sank down on a chair, despair writ 
large upon him. Bobs swung her feet 
round to the floor and rose, but dizziness 
flung her back on the couch with a groan. 

“ All right,” said Jane. “Give it to me." 

She picked up the costume and went 
into the bedroom. 

“Get me in there, Jerry. I want to boss 
this," said Bobs. 

He carried her into the bedroom, and 

` left them. 

“Take off your clothes, Jane, and take 
down your hair,” ordered Bobs. 

Jane, once having made up her mind, 
hesitated at nothing. She undressed 
quickly, and let down her mane. 

“Lord, what hair!" cried Bobs. ‘Part 
it in the middle, make it in two braids and 
weave these jewels into it.” 

After that they worked together in 
silence, except for Bobs's brief commands. 
She put Jane’s make-up on, as the girl 
knelt before her. The costume was very 
beautiful, very daring. 

“Have I got to show my skin there?” 
Jane asked. 

“Yes. Your skin is good—why not?” 

Jane frowned, but went on, getting the 
costume adjusted. When it was complete, 
headdress and all, Bobs sighed. 

“You're all right," she said. “Come, 
look at her, Jerry.” 

He appeared at the door, and stared. 

“Jane Judd!” he exclaimed. 

Bobs nodded. 

“Come on,” said Jane. 

“Turn around,” he ordered. 
know about Salomé, Jane?” 

““T am Salomé, daughter of Herodias, 
Princess of Judea! Speak again, Joka- 
naan, thy voice is music to mine ear!'" 

“What's this?" 

“Tetrarch, I would that they presently 
bring me, on a silver charger, the head of 
Jokanaan.’” Jane cried softly. 

Jerry looked embarrassed. 

“On my word," laughed Bobs, “Cin- 
derella quoting Oscar Wilde to her fairy 
godfather!” 


* Do you 


CHAPTER V 
[TURING the ride in the cab Jerry felt 


his first uncomfortable minutes with 
Jane. He had never really looked at this 
woman who had gone among them all 
these years, and all at once to-night she 
was beautiful. He was so upset by it all 
that for once he was silent. 
ane, who was not in the least embar- 
Tassed, came to his rescue. 
“Tell me exactly what I am to do, 
Please, Mr. Paxton.” 
“Well, there is a platform and a long 
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The work of the 
world today is done by | 

eleetrieity. Electricity T L vates hme 
runs our machines; trans- Ji IL 
ports our goods; lights our 
homes, shops and factories; heats 
our buildings—is indispensable in 
hundreds of ways. Opportunities in 
electricity are greater than ever before. Exact electrical 
knowledge means more money and greater success for you. 


HAWKINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES 


give you ALL the electrical information you 


want, in the shortest, most concise form— 
namely, by means of questions and answers and un- 
limited illustrations. No matter how great or how 
little your previous knowledge of the subject at 
hand, you “get the point" at once in Hawkins 
Electrical Guides. They are absolutely compléte—brought 
right up-to-date—the last volumes are just off the press. 


3,500 Pages 
4,700 Illustrations 


$1 A Volume 
$1 A Month 


10 Practical Volumes—Flexible 
Leather Binding—Pocket Size 


They are the handiest books to read and to use, 
ever produced. In flexible, black covers, leather 
binding—just the right size—5x6% inches—to fit in your 
pocket, so that you can carry each single volume about 
with you until you have mastered its contents.. The whole 
set fits easily in the hollow of your arm, and still there are 
actually 3,500 pages and 4,700 illustrations. 


Read What Users Say 


“Every Electrician, Operating Engineer or Student who wants to ad- 
vance himself in the Electrical field should have a set of these books.” 
Jons Kezer, 116 Union St., Newark, Ohio. 
“For the man not getting a college training, and even in that case, I can 
sincerely say I do not believe there is a better set of books on the market 
today.” Liorp D. Hurrxax, Dayton, Ohio. 
"We consider Hawkins Guides the most compact and complete set of elec- 
trical references in the market." Nooore Execraic Wonks, Monterey, Cal. 
“I think they should be in the hands of everyone who has anything to do 
with Electricity.” T. E. Mureny, Orange, Va. 
“It is the best work an apprentice can study if he wants to get ahead in his 
trade. As a reference for the experienced worker HAWKINS ELECTRICAL 
GUIDES are unexcelled.” I. McC.ettay, Chillicothe, Mo. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS OF THE 10 GUIDES 


We Y. Electrical signe and symbols, static and current electricity, 
primary cells, conductors and insulators, resistance and condue- 


tivity, 
dynamo, 
We 2 Armatures, windings, commutation, brushes, motor prin- 
ciples, arniature reaction, motor starting, calculations, brake 
ower, selection aod installation of motors, ete 

1 Galvanometers, standard cells, current measurement, re 
sistance measurement, voltmeters, wattmeters, watt hour meters, 
operation of dynamos, operation of motors, ete 

4. Distribution systema, wires and wire calculation, inside, 
outside, and underground wiring, sign flashers, lightning protec- 
tion, rectifiers, storage battery systems, ete. 
We & Alternating current principles, Dreier | current dis- 

, the power factor, alternator principles, alternator con- 

struction, windings, ete. 
We. 6 A.C. motors, synchronous and induction motor principles, 
A. C. commutator motors, induction motors, tranaformers—losses, 
construction, connections, teste—converters, rectifiers, ete. 
We. 7. Alvernati 
breakers, relays, l 


iam, induction coils, dynamo principles, classes ol 
, ete. 


current systema, switching devices, circuit 
tning protector aj atus, regulating devices, 
licating devices, meters, power factor 


synchronous condensers, 
indicators, etc 

We. & Wave form measurement, switch boards, alternating cur- 
rent wiring, power stations, turbines—management, selection, 
location, erection, testing, running, care and rey —ete. 

We €. Telephones, telegraph, wireless, electric bella, electric light- 
ing, photometry, electric railways, electric locomotives, car light- 


ing, trolley car operation, ete, 

We. M. Miscellaneous applications, motion pictures, gas engine 
ignition, automobile self-starters and lighting systema, electric ve- 
hicles, elevators, cranes, pumps, air com; , electric heating, 
electric welding, soldering and brazing, industrial electrolysis, 
electro plating, electro-therapeutics, X-rays, ete 


Alise 3 complete ready reference 
index of the complete library 


Shipped to You FREE 


Send no money. Examine the books first. Use them for Theo. 
seven days in connection with your work, and decide for Audel & Co., 
yourself that they are the most complete, the most help- Via SRM io p. 
ful and the clearest written electrical books ever qp ation Hawkins Blectrical Guides 
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is the most exquisite 
of all toilet soaps 


Use Pears after motoring 
or outdoor sports—after 


shaving or traintravel. No 
matter how sensitive your 
skin, Pears’: Soap gives a 
clean, soft, healthy feeling 
that is most refreshing. 


Pears is the purest soap 
known to the art of soap 
making; it is perfect for 
delicate skin. 


Why use ordinary soap 
when you may have Pears 
at so small a price 


15c a Cake for the Unscented 
SEND 4c FOR ZR/At 
CAKE 
For a generous trial-size cake of Pears’ 
Unscented Soap send your address and 
4c in stamps to cover mailing cost, to 


Walter Janvier, United States Agent, 
511 Canal Street, New York City. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of 
high-grade toilet soaps 
in the world 
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flight of stairs leading down from it. The 
tableaux form on the stage, and then dis- 
solve and go down the stairs into the 
throne-room." 

“I see. Am Iin a tableau?" 

“No, you go alone. You appear with 
the head on the charger, hold it up so they 
can see it; then you come down the stairs.” 

“That isn’t hard. Then what?” 

“You go to the throne-room, display 
the head to Herod and the queen, and run 
off with it, stage right.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ No; you come on later, during a danc- 
ing number, walk across, and sit on the 
steps of the throne, watching the dancers. 
If that is too difficult, we could get you 
on before the dance begins.” 

“Why is it difficult?” 

“You ought to rehearse walking in 
among the dancers, not to halt them, or 
run into them. The other girl had a good 
deal of trouble with it.” 

“Suppose you wait until after I have 
come Ct with the head, to decide whether 
I make that later entrance.” 

“Allright. Have you ever been in ama- 
teur performances before, Miss Judd?” 

“Oh, yes, in school.” 

“I cannot begin to say how grateful I 
am®to you for helping me out this way." 

“Better thank me later.” 


"THEY arrived at the club and pushed 
their way into the bedlam behind the 
scenes. It was packed with excited per- 
formers. Jerry was hailed on all sides 
with questions and anxious protests. He 
found a chair for Jane. 

“Everybody except those in the first 
three tableaux clear out. We can't have 
this confusion. Quickly, please!" he 
shouted. 

The women all tried to get a few words 
with him, but he kept them moving. One 
royal creature, whom he addressed as 
Mrs. Brendon, appeared, swathed in sa- 
ble. She spoke to him caressingly, as a 
privileged intimate. 

** You're wonderful," he said to her. 

“Did you get a Salomé?” 

“ Yes." 

“ Professional?” 

“No, sub-amateur." 

“But, Jerry, in that important part—” 

* Don't worry. She can do it." 

* Has Althea Morton come yet?" 

“I haven't seen her. Here she comes 
now." 

A fair, lovely woman made her way 
toward them through the crowd. She was 
Naomi. 

“T was just asking Jerry about you," 
the older woman said. 

* My, but you are magnificent, Hero- 
dias!" she exclaimed. 

*' [sn't she?" Jerry echoed. 

* You are really perfect, Althea. Isn't 
she lovely, Jerry?" Mrs. Brendon re- 
sponded. 

Althea looked into Jerry's eyes, and 
blushed. “Will I do?” she asked him. 

** You are very beautiful!" he answered 
feelingly. 

Jane heard it all, remembered their 
names. She suspected that Jerry's ad- 
mission made the whole evening a success 
for Althea Morton. It interested Jane, 
and amused her a little, to see his power 
over women. 

“Whom did you get for Salomé?” Al- 
thea asked him. 
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Fasten this lamp to the top of 
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New Thought? 


PON IT'S A WAY OF ACTING 
that brings success. 

IT'S A WAY OF LIVING 
that brings health. 

IT’S A WAY OF THINK- 
ING that brings love, light 
and joy into your life. 
“The Gist of NewThought” 

in eight chapters explains 

New Thought. It’s a clear 

and interesting hand book, 

easily understood and ap- 
plied. Complete in itself and 
different. 
For 10c you can get the 
above booklet and 3 mos. trial 
A sub. per pues; Da 
E 7 zine of New Thought. Eliza- 
gga ete beth Towne and William E. 

Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. 

Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., Horatio 
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This device 
keeps the temperature 
? in the home exactly as 
desired day and night. Its 
- accurate control insures an even, 
healthful temperature, a right and 
normal coal consumption and all re- 
| lief from the care and worry of atten- 
| tion to drafts and dampers. 
Entirely automatic at all times. Will 
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is a marvel of convenience. Its merit 
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“Oh, I want you to meet her. She looks 
great." 

He turned to find Jane almost beside 
them. He had not realized how near to 
them she sat. 

* Here you are! Mrs. Brendon, this is 
Miss Jane Judd. Miss Morton, Miss Judd. 
If Miss Judd had not come to our rescue 
I really do not know what we would have 
done." 

'The women bowed to each other, and 
Mrs. Brendon frankly inspected Jane. 


“Very good of you, I'm sure. You look 
charming." 

“Thank you.” 

“What dance do you do?” Miss Mor- 


ton inquired. 

“Mr. Paxton has cut the dance.” 

“How could he? Why, that was the 
only thing to the part." 

“Unfortunately, I do not dance." 

“Oh, everybody dances now. You 
could have faked it. Do you hear that, 
Mrs. Brendon? She isn’t going to do any 
dance,” Miss Morton said, turning away 
to talk to Mrs. Brendon. 

Jane felt, what they intended her to 
feel, that she was not of them, however 
kind she had been in coming to the rescue. 
Jerry came up to them again. 

«T must carry Miss Judd off to look at 
the stage," he said, leading Jane away. 

"Are you frightened, Miss Judd?" 


Jane looked through the curtains at the 
great hall beyond. 

“You can gauge the length of your walk. 
The music will follow you until you're off.” 

“I understand." 


THE music began at that moment, and 
Jerry hurried away. Herod and his 
queen descended to their thrones amid 
reat applause. The first two tableaux 
fema, appeared, descended. Jerry was 
everywhere. He came up beside Jane. 

ST ao next, then you come. There is 
the head. The platter ıs not heavy at all. 
Go out below the throne, nearest the 
audience.” 

“All right.” 

His music sounded, so he sprang into 
his picture. He was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. Jane caught her breath 
in short gasps, while she waited for her 
cue. The violin began a slow, sensuous 
strain. The stage manager came to her 
with her props. 

“ Now, Miss Salomé,” he said. 

She picked up the head and stepped 
into the oval, the gory head held high 
above her, in both hands. She stood a 
second, while the applause burst, then she 
slowly turned to them, held the grisly head 
against her breast, and slunk down the 
stairs, panther-like, her hand caressing 
the dead face. 

She was unaware of the audience until 
she reached the lowest step, then she 
swept them once in a swift insolent glance, 
held high the head, laughed, ran to the 
throne, saluted the king and queen, then, 
pressing her lips to the dead lips, she ran 
Off. 

The applause was deafening, continu- 
ous. In the wings they tried to get her to 
go out and bow, but she refused. The 
sound grew more imperious, but she was 
firm. Mr. Paxton had not told her to take 
any encores. The applause intended for 
her nearly spoiled the Naomi tableau, a 


Are You Getting the 
Most Out of Life? 


RE you GETTING AHEAD-—are you prospering—are 
your efforts bringing RESULTS—are you realizing 
your ambitions—are you making money and saving 
it—are you getting the most out of life—are you 

SUCCEEDING without any help from others? If you are, 
congratulate yourself, for you are one out of ten thousand. 
Most men of today, as in our grandfather's day, obtain the 
full measure of lite’s warts only through the aid and 
counsel of others. 

Many of our fathers owe their success in life to the im- 
mortal essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and to other helpful 
books written by men who studied and solved their diff- 
culties for them in their day and century. 

But times and conditions change, and are changing, as 
the world moves on. Our problems are not those that wor- 
ried our fathers. The means and methods by which they 
built their fortunes will not serve our needs TODAY. New 
methods, new ideas, new plans are required. And so we 
look for counsel and help to men who are going right along 
through life with us and giving all their time to the study 
of OUR problems of TODAY. 

Millions of people know Dr. Orison Swett Marden by 
name and reputation. DO YOU? Thousands of men and 
women have been helped by him. HAVE YOU? 

No man has done or is doing so much to aid men and women of TODAY to GET 
AHEAD and to achieve their ambitions as Orison Swett Marden. Wherever the English 
language is spoken, his self-help books are read by men and women who testify to his 
wonderful inspirational power. 


Money in the Bank for You 


This wonderful writer does not preach. He has no “message” for your soul, your heart or your emotions. 
His appeal is to your common-sense, your reasoning powers. He knows that in every human being there 
lies a spark of greatness. He knows that that spark IS IN YOU. He has helped thousands like you to 
find it and fan it into a burning flame of enthusiasm and energy. And 
these—ENTHUSIASM and ENERGY—are "money in the bank” for 
you as soon as you acquire them. 

Money, fortune, success, cannot hide themselves from the enthusiastic, 
energetic man or woman. Do you know a single intelligent man of energy 
who is complaining of hard times and bad luck? 

The enthusiastic, energetic man has found himself, he has discovered 
the vital spark of greatness within himself. He has been born again. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN was a poor lawyer, until accidents fired the 
spark olan ote within him. 

ULYSSES 8. GRANT was a farmer until he discovered his own genius. 

WOODROW WILSON was a school teacher when he awoke to his 
own capabilities. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB was driving a stage before he found himself. 
He said recently: “I owe a great deal of my success to Dr. Marden’s 
writings." - 

All that gold will buy, all that power can command, these men and 
hundreds of others enjoy today through inspiration they gained from 
others. Can YOU hope to succeed without help? 


The Help YOU Need 


How much easier to join the army of men and women who RIGHT 
NOW are marching straight to prosperity and success under the leader- 
ship of a man who already has led thousands to thesame goal? Dr. Mar- 
den has a wonderful message for YOU, whoever you are, wherever you 
live, whatever you are doing or trying to do. 

Are you already succeeding? He will show you how to get along much 
faster, how to develop the pat powers that smoulder within you, how 
to multiply your efficiency, how to become many times more successful 
and arrive at your goal years ahead of your expectations. With his re- . 
markable new book—just published—entitled “GETTING THE ;ř 
MOST OUT OF LIFE” Dr. Marden unlocks for YOU the door to achievement. And the great wonder f 
of this book is that you can read it today and TOMORROW you can apply to your daily work the © 
principles, suggestions and inspiration it gives you and get IMMEDIATE results. You don't have 
to study it for months; you can make every page pay a c ividend every day. What is your partic- 
ular aim in life? Is it to be financially independent? Is it to be known and pointed out as a suc- 
cessful man or woman? In this new book Dr. Marden tells you clearly the plans, ideas and 
methods by which every success has been won by men you know or have heard about. With- > 
out the knowledge contained in this volume no man has ever made any real progress in life. 4^ 


A Generous Offer ,/ =S 


MORRISON 
Publisher 
5 m : r 1133 Broadway 
For a short time only we will send you, for free examination—not one ioa: New York 
penny to pay in advance—a copy of this, the master work of the world's (A 
greatest LIVING writer of self-help books—over a million and a quarter 
have been sold. You may find, as thousands of others have found, 
that it is the most helpful, practical volume you ever read. If so, you will want 
to keep it. If not, we want you to return it at our expense. Do you grasp 
what this offer means? The opportunity of a lifetime that may put you on 
the quick road to fortune. And it costs you only a two-cent stamp to 
mail the coupon and find out for yourself. 


Send No Money 


While this offer lasts, if you want the book, after the free 
examination, you may keep it and send us only $3.50. But this 
price is introductory and may be advanced without notice. 
So do not delay, mail the coupon NOW. This helpful book  . 
is a handsomely, bound volume of more than 500 pages.f^ 4 


| 
ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Author 


Over a million and a quarter 
copies of Dr. Marden's self-help 
books have been sold. They have 
been published in 15 foreign 
languages. 


A Few Chapter Headings 


Training for Masterfulness 
Backing Up the Brain 
The Tonic of Success 
Why Can't I Do It? 
You Can, but Will You? 
Training for Greatness 
The of Personalit 
Worry, the Success Kill 
ou a Good Advertisement of 


Yourselí? 
Taking Habit Into Partnership 
How to Make Knowledge a Power 
How to Talk Well 
The Quality Which Opens All 
Doors 
Who's Who in the Brain 
To be Great, Concentrate 
The Next Time You Think You are 
a Failure 
In the Spirit of a Master 
Man Comes 


Preparing for Success 
Growing Younger as You Grow 


Older 
Thought, the Life Builder 


You may send me Dr. 
Marden's great new book 

"Getting the Most Out of 
Life" on approval. I will 

either return the book within 
five days after receipt or send 
you $3.5 
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Enters a new business at 


5100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale 
grocery had gathered to select a new president. 


A keen broad-minded director arose, ‘‘ I know 
the man we want," and he named the presi- 
dent of a great National Bank. 


“What!” cried one astonished director, "What 
does a banker know about our business?" 
“This man knows more than just banking,” 
was the answer. 
is only one phase of business. This man 
is not limited to any one field. He knows all 
the departments of business—finance, eco- 
nomics, organization, selling, accounting.” 
They discussed the matter from all stand- 
points. Finally they all said, "Let's get him 
if we can." 

The Banker accepted the presidency of the 
wholesale grocery concern at a salary of 
$100,000. 

In a surprisingly short time, he had com- 
pletely reorganized the whole concern. 


“Banking, like wholesaling, 


New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, roundabout methods. 
The former sluggish office force was snapped into a wide awake, powerful organization 


with a capacity to handle enormous business. 


The inspiring success of this banker, in a business totally new to him, was the result of his 
broad business training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of business fundamentals. 
Each move, each decision he made, was backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp of the why 


and the how of the problems he had to solve. 


The problems this man had to face were far more complicated than those listed below. 
Yet these comparatively simple problems are the very rocks upon which business careers 
are smashed. Sooner or later, you, too, will meet these questions. How will you answer them? 


Do you know why most inexperienced pro- 
moters fail in trying to raise money for a 
new business, and how to avoid their mis- 
takes 


Do you know the vital difference to a busi- 
ness man between “getting a loan” and 
“discounting his note,” and when each is 

? 


necessary 


When you hire a man do you know 
what questions to ask and what to leave 
unasked in order to get a line on the 


The Knowledge That Carries 
Men Through 


You cannot catalog the answers to these broad 
questions. Circumstances vary. But the big un- 
derlying principles always remain the same. It is 
the knowledge of the basic principles that carries 
men through to success. 

It is this broad grasp of the broad fundamentals of 
business and the application of them to the indi- 
vidual case that the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is giving to more than 40,000 business men today. 
The Modern Business Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute gives you a logical 
foundation on which to build your future business 
knowledge and experience. All departments of 
business are covered and presented to you in in- 
teresting, practical form. 


The Kind of Men Enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled 
in the Alexander Hamilton Institute along with 
ambitious young clerks in their employ. The fol- 
lowing are some of the subscribers to the Modern 
Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute: Alfred I. DuPont, of the Du- 
Pont Powder Companies, capitalized at $120,000,- 
000; Melville W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co., a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, 
President of the American Rolling Mills, a $5,000,- 
000 corporation; Wm. Ingersoll, Marketing Man- 
ager of the biggest watch company in the world; 
N. A. Hawkins, General Sales Manager of the Ford 
Motor Car Co., and scores of other equally 
prominent men. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest 
standing is represented in the Advisory Council of 


applicant's character without his realiz- 
ing 16... ecc br va ve ER ? 
Can you figure how much of any particular 
article a retailer should order, by the num- 
ber of turn-overs per year, necessary for 


profit in that line.................00.. ? 
Could you apply the principles of Scientific 
Management to a new job ............. ? 


Do you know how the manager of a busi- 
ness keeps tab on just how profitably each 
department is being run ............... ? 


the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays ^ 
the famous engineer; John French Johnson, Dean 
of the New York University School of Commerce, 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and econo- 
mist. 


*Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business," copy of which we will send you 
free, will repay you many times over. It will help 
measure what you know—what you don't know, 
and what you should know—to make success sure. 
It will make you want to get the study habit. If 
you feel uncertain of yourself, if you long for bigger 
responsibilities, power, influence, money—this 
Course and Service will fit you to grasp the oppor- 
tunities that are bound to come to those who are 
prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
386 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


Send me regina. Ahead in 
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fact which Miss Morton did not. forgive. 
The show went on. 

Jane sat back with a sigh. Presently 
she saw Jerry come into the anteroom to 
look for her. He hurried over when he 
saw her and seized her hands. 

“You played a nice trick on me! You 
were the best yet! Why didn’t you come 
out and take your curtain?” 

“You didn’t tell me to. May I go home 
now, or do you want me later?" 

“J should ay I do want you later. I'll 
give you the sign for your entrance." 

He left her, and she sat there a long 
time watching the others. One or two 
“fellow artists” congratulated her upon 
her success, but most of them just looked 
at her with interest. Finally pe^ came 
again. 

“All right now. The dancers are just 
beginning. Slip around them somehow, 
get to the throne steps, and sit there 
watching them until the show is over. 
Wait! . . . Now!—this is a good time." 


SHE started on. At sight of her there 
was great applause. She wove in and out 
among the dancers, watching them super- 
ciliously, seeming at moments to be a part 
of the dance. She was every inch royal, 
and wicked. Before the throne she bowed 
low, then threw herself full length before 
it, her chin on her palm, her elbow on the 
throne step. While she languidly watched 
the dancing, the audience watched her. 

“Pll be darned!” said Jerry softly, 
watching her, too. 

When the last tableau was finished, 
Herod and his women left the throne to join 
the audience. Everybody in the crowd 
which surrounded hem spoke to Jane, 
congratulating her upon her success. Mrs. 
Brendon, seeing this, presented clamoring 
admirers, always mentioning her as a 
great friend of Mr. Jerry Paxton’s. 

* Who is Mr. Jerry Paxton?” people de- 
manded. 

“Don’t you know him? Why, he’s a 
genius! He’s a portrait painter, one of the 
coming ones. I have commissioned him to 
paint me in this costume he designed for 
me,” was Mrs. Brendon’s unchanging an- 
swer. Jane noticed that it always made an 
impression. 

“Why, Mr. Christiansen, what are you 
doing here?" Mrs. Brendon demanded of 
a giant of a man who approached them. 

“I came to see what you vandals would 
do to the prophets," he replied. 

“Weve done very well by them, don't 
you think?" she laughingly inquired. 

“Some of them seemed to me a trifle 
decadent, I confess." 

“The Old Testament is decadent, if you 
come to that." 

*So? Elemental, I should say, rather 
than decadent." 

“What’s the difference—they’re both 


naughty. 

He laughed and indicated Jane. 

“ May I be presented to Salome?" 

“Miss Judd, this is Mr. Martin Chris- 
tiansen," said Mrs. Brendon. 

“You know your Oscar Wilde, Miss 
Judd," he said. 

“Miss Judd substituted at the last 
moment," Mrs. Brendon said. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it wonderful of her?" 

“It was because I knew the Wilde Sa- 
lomé that I was able to do it at all.” 

“You are an actress?" 

“Oh, no! I'm—I'm not anything." 


ATIMA may never become the 

only cigarette smoked by keen, 

substantial men of this ty 
But you will find that Fatima bo 
already become more popular with 
such men than almost any other 
cigarette. 


. This is because men who smoke 
wisely want a SENSIBLE cigarette 
—a cigarette that is cool and com- 
fortable to the tongue and throat and 
that leaves a man feeling *fit" and 
clear-headed even though he may 
smoke more often than usual. 
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In All The World” 
Do You Know Why? 


By Frederick Wallace 
In July Motion Picture Magazine 


Note: No living woman is so universally 
known and beloved as Mary Pickford. In 
Australia, for instance, she is as popular as 


Dip it in. Pom- 
in America. Take a cloth. Pirit $6 


“Is Mary Pickford a great actress or only Cream. Go over face and neck with 
this cooling, snow-white cream. Oh, 


a very lovely charmer?” : so soothing! So refreshing! Now re- 
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What is this appeal? Frankly, I do not 
know. Itisa something called “ personality,” 
in its highest sense, that draws everyone to 
her and makes them laugh when she laughs 
and weep when she sheds tears. She is the 
most humanly irresistible, appealing thing I 
ever saw. 

Another thing is her sincerity; not the ve- 
neer that many of us put on to cloak our 
deeds, but the real, dyed-in-the-wool, honest- 
to-goodness sincerity that about one person 
in a thousand has. 

Then she is so adorably feminine, from her | Your Husband's Hair? 
curls to her toes. She can storm, but she Does It Worry You? 
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ArtPanel Now Ready 


Miss Pickford has granted to the makers of 
Pompeian toilet preparations the permission 
to offer the first Mary Pickford Art Calendar. 


To Miss Pickford: We here publicly thank you. We deeply appreciate the trust you have 
placed in us, and assure you that we have spared no expense to produce in exquisite colors an 
Art Panel worthy of the girlish charm and beauty of you, the world’s most popular woman. 
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“ Excuse me, yours was the only distin- 
guished impersonation to-night. You 
made these beautiful dolls worth endur- 
ing,” he said in a low tone. 

“Oh!” breathed Jane, looking at him 
directly to be sure he wasn’t laughing at 
her, shen hastily gazing toward Mrs. 
Brendon, to be sure she had not heard 
him. But that great lady had swept on. 

“Who is Jerry Paxton?” 

“Everyone asks that. Mrs. Brendon 
says—" Here she gave so perfect an imi- 
tation of Mrs. Brendon's words and man- 
ner that Christiansen laughed heartily. 

“So, he is a painter. I seem to remem- 
ber him faintly. Is he a good painter?” 

** ['m not a critic.” 

“You like him? The man, I mean.” 

““Why—I don't know. I'm sorry for 
him, rather. He's so sort of—unprotected 
—like a little boy." 

“That’s akin to saying that you're 
sorry for all men." 

«1 am, rather, and all women." 

He looked at her keenly, and she gave 
him her eyes directly. 

“I’m old enough to be sorry for us, but 
you are not." 

“Tm rather old,” she said; then, as he 
laughed, she joined him. She was nearer 
happy than she had ever been. She was 
having a real conversation with a man 
she liked. 

“Where do you live?" he asked. 


"IN a queer sort of place, a tenement 
house down on— I don't belong here at 
all," she added. “I came at the last min- 
ute, because Mr. Paxton couldn't get any- 
one else. I'm just a sort of general house- 
keeper in the studios around the Square. 
I take care of artists." 

“Studio mother," he smiled. ‘What 
else do you do?" 

“T read a great deal, and I write." 

* Now we come to the gist of the mat- 
ter. I knew you were an artist. What do 
you write?" 

“I don't know what made me say that. 
: have never told that secret to anyone be- 
ore." 

*"Thank you. But writing isn't a crime. 
If it is, half of New York is in the criminal 
class. Where do you publish?” 

“T don’t publish." 

“No? You’re an author after my own 
heart. I’m a critic, you see.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Do you? You read me?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“When may I come and see you?" 

“You may not come, please. I—I must 
go now." 

“T have frightened you away." 

“No; I only stayed on your account.” 

“Let me take you home?" 

“No, thanks. Good night." 

He took her hand. “I warn you that I 
shall find you, Miss Jane Judd. I never 
lose people who interest me." 

She pressed his hand, smiled and left 
him. A few minutes later, as he was mak- 
Ing his way to the door, previous to his 
Own escape, Jerry came to him. 

“Mr. Coritishsen, I'm Jerry Paxton. 
Mrs. Brendon said that you had Miss 

udd with you. I'm looking for her." 

"She escaped. I tried hard enough to 

eep her, but she went home." 

4 Went home?” 

“So she said. Who is she?” 
“Why, she’s a girl who does things 


New Stomachs for Old 


Why Wrong Eating is Responsible for More Sickness than Any 
Other Cause. How Right Eating Removes the Cause of Sickness 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


THOUSANDS of people 
who suffered for years with 
all sorts of stomach trouble 
are walking around to-day 
with entirely remade stom- 
achs. They enjoy their 
meals and never have a 
thought of indigestion, con- 
stipation or any of the seri- 
ous illnesses with which they 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN formerly suffered and which 
are directly traceable to the stomach. 

And these surprising results have been pro- 
duced not by drugs or medicines of any kind, 
not by foregoing substantial foods, not by eat- 
ing specially prepared or patented foods of any 
kind, but by eating the foods we like best 
correctly combined! 

These facts were forcibly brought to my 
mind by Eugene Christian, the eminent Food 
Scientist who has successfully treated over 
23,000 people with foods alone! 

In a recent talk with Eugene Christian, he 
told me of some of his experiences in the treat- 
ment of various ailments through food—just a 
few instances out of the more than 23,000 cases 
he has on record. 

One case which interested me greatly was 
that of a young business man whose efficiency 
had been practically wrecked through stomach 
acidity, fermentation and constipation, resulting 
in physical sluggishness which was naturally 
reflected in his ability to use his mind. He 
was twenty pounds underweight when he first 
went to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn't sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases 
were so severe that they caused irregular heart 
action and often fits of great mental depression. 
As Christian describes it, he was not 50 per 
cent efficient either mentally or physically. Yet 
in a few days, by following Christian’s sugges- 
tions as to food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in the 
habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
cathartic. In five weeks every abnormal symp- 
tom had disappeared—his weight having in- 
creased 6 lbs. In addition to this, he acquired 
a store of physical and mental energy so great 
in comparison with his former self as to almost 
belie the fact that it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food com- 
binations can do was that of a man one hun- 
dred pounds overweight whose only other dis- 
comfort was rheumatism. This man’s greatest 
pleasure in life was eating. Though convinced 
of the necessity, he hesitated for months to go 
under treatment, believing he would bedeprived 
of the pleasures of the table. He finally, how- 
ever, decided to try it out. Not only did he 
begin losing weight at once, quickly regaining 
his normal figure, all signs of rheumatism dis- 
appearing, but he found the new diet far more 
delicious to the taste and afforded a much keener 


quality of enjoyment than his old method of eat- 
ing and wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case that 
Christian told me of was that of a multi-mil- 
lionaire—a man 70 years old, who had been 
traveling with his doctor for several years in a 
search for health. He was extremely ema- 
ciated, had chronic constipation, lumbago and 
rheumatism. For over twenty years he had 
suffered with stomach and intestinal trouble 
which in reality was superaciduous secretions 
in the stomach. The first menus given him 
were designed to remove the causes of acidity, 
which was accomplished in about thirty days. 
And after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, hear- 
ing, taste and all of his mental faculties became 
keener and more alert. He had had no organic 
trouble—but he was starving to death from 
malnutrition and decomposition—all caused by 
the wrong selection and combination of foods. 
After a few months’ treatment this man was as 
well and strong as he had ever been in his life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right eating 
I have simply chosen at random from perhaps 
a dozen Eugene Christian told me of, every 
one of which was fully as interesting and they 
applied to as many different ailments. Surely 
this man Christian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seeking 
the benefit of Eugene Christian's advice and 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a little course of lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. This course is pub- 
lished by The Corrective Eating Society of 
New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and din- 
ner, curative, as well as corrective, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from 
infancy to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with the 
great food specialist because every . possible 
point is so thoroughly covered that you can 
scarcely think of a question which isn't'answered. 
You can start eating the very things that will 
produce the increased physical and mental 
energy you are seeking the day you receive the 
lessons and you will find that you secure re- 
sults with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write 
The Corrective Eating Society, Department 
2010, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
It is not necessary to enclose any money with 
your request. Merely ask them to send the 
lessons on five days' trial with the understand- 
ing that you will either return them within 
that time or remit $3.00, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of 
writing a letter, as this is a copy of the blank adopted 
by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 2010, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will either remail 


them to you within five days or send you $3. 
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b ectant Mothers Need 


St rength 


If ever there is a time in a wom- 
an’s life when her health and vitality 
should be built up to the highest 
point, it i is s just before baby comes. 

š The promo- 
tion of perfect 
nutrition and 
the maintain- 
» ing of nervous 
poise are also 
important 
provisions for 
the approach- 
ing ordeal of 
happy, healthy 
motherhood. 


Additional Nourishment is 
Required at This Time 


The expectant mother must in 
many instances have additional 
nourishment not supplied by ordin- 
ary foods. She also needs plenty of 
sound, refreshing sleep at this criti- 
cal period. Frequently sound sleep 
is not possible because of impaired 
digestion and nervous debility. It is 
on that account that Pabst Extract, 
The “Best” Tonic, is such an aid to 
happy, healthy motherhood. Pabst 
Extract is 
nothing but 
the extract of 
selected hops 
and choicest 
barley malt 
fortified with 
calcium hypo- 
phosphite and 
Iron pyro- 
phosphate. It 
bears the en- 
dorsement of thousands of physi- 
cians and is specifically classified by 
the United States Government as a 
medicinal preparation and not a bev- 
erage. ‘This liquid food made from 
the choicest hops and rich in the 
extract of pure barley malt, is wel- 
comed and retained by the weakest 
stomach. Hops have an excellent 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 


week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
ces — lesson plate, and let us explain. 


L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 yes Building Cleveland, Ohio 


ar PORTABLE 

{| Addin Machine! 
DESK or GENERALOFFICE (comegcugDo | 
It checks mental calculations 


Buy through your Stationer 
Write for 10-day trial offer. 
A. 0. GANCHER, A. A. M. CO. 
148 Duane Street, New York | 


Agents eres dc 


and Vigor 


tonic value and stimulate the diges- 
tive fluids. That is why Pabst 
Extract creates a desire for and 
pronos the digestion and assimi- 
ation of the extra supply of food 
called for by the double burden of 
motherhood. 'The lupulin of hops 
has a soothing effect on the nerves. 
It quiets and strengthens them and 
promotes sound sleep. 


An Ideal Preparation for 
Nursing Mothers 


Pabst Extract 
is particularly 
beneficial to 
nursing moth- 
ers because it 
seems to act | 
directly upon VNS 
the lacteal à 
glands—stim- 
ulating and 
supporting 
them. Also 
the rich, 
strength- -giving food elements of 
barley malt, combined in just the 
right proportions with the tonic 
properties of hops, helps wonderfully 
in restoring the mother’s physique 
to a normal, healthy state. Pabst 
Extract is also recommended for in- 
somnia, anaemia, overwork, nerv- 
ousness, dyspepsia, old age and for 
convalescents. 


Order a Dozen Bottles From 
~ Your Drug Druggist ist Today — 
«Lui upon upon it being Pabst Extract, The 


“Best” Tonic. Take a wine- "e 
glassful before each meal : 


and just before re- 2 
tiring. You will be AC 
surprised how , 

rapidly it will Ln 
strengthen you and | ge 
build up your entire | E 
system. c EE 


Let us mail you a copy of our free booklet ex- 
plaining all the uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Send your name and address today. 


Pabst Extract Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New Foreign Trade 
Needs Specialists! 


From every section of the country comes the insistent call for 
men who can secure and hi andle our great New Foreign Trade. 
financiers, realizing that here o 


puring millions into this new apid 
situation your own personal opportunity 


pc 
Why not make this 
foi "ment? 


M "n who can devel op business in à mew field are always in de- 
mand at h salarie Our practical method of training for ex- 
p ort work under the supervision of Dr. iward Ewing Pratt and 
eventeen other prominent authorities ers you your chance to 
get into the new F Trade witho yut interfering wit b yc our reg- 
E res but a trifle of your time 


formation you can apply immediately. 
Send today for booklet describing the possibil- 
Free Book ; in this great new field. You will be 
amazed at the opportunities bero you for broadening your 
a tivities and increasing your incom Write today—a postal will 
» but don't delay. Now is the ‘time to act! 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION 
410 Cameron Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


around the studios. I don't know her very 
well. She was good, wasn't she?" 

“She was the only thing in the show— 
a most beautiful creature." 

"Funny thing—we've never thought 
she had any looks." 

“Te isn't the obvious kind of thing that 
is fashionable now. Odd, haunting sort 
of face." 

“One thing is obvious—Cinderella did 
not like the ball," said Jerry. 

s be it was the Prince she didn’t 
like Modem princes are so disappoint- 
ing," grinned the big man, to the other's 
discomfiture. 


CHAPTER VI 
“HELLO. Jerry,” Bobs called the af- 


ternoon after the ball. “Sorry I’m 
not up, to piping ‘Lo, the conquering hero 
comes! 

* How's your health?" 


"Hang my health! How was your 
show? I can't get a word out of Jane 
Judd.” 

“Ts she here?” 

“Yes.” 


“She was the big hit of the thing. . . 
Miss Jane Judd,” he shouted. 

She appeared at the door. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Paxton. I have 
the costume in a box, and I'll leave it at 
your studio.” 

“Why did you run away?” 

“T had nothing more to do, so I went 
home." 

“That line might be used as Jane's epi- 
taph," laughed Bobs. 

“But everybody wanted to meet you. 
I rushed about looking for you until old 
Christiansen told me you had gone home." 

“ Martin Christiansen?” inquired Bobs. 

“Yes.. Mrs. Brendon said he laid the 
praise on thick. Not often you get him to 
jon decent thing. He raved about Jane 

u 

"You were flying high, Jane," Bobs 
commented. 

“T can never thank you enough. It 
was bully of you to do it, and you gave a 
great performance. Would you mind tell- 
ing me where you studied acting?" 

“I haven't studied it. I'm glad I didn’t 
mix things up for you," she replied, and 
went back to her work. 

"[ can't get her," Jerry remarked. 
“She was really immense, Bobs. Got 
more applause than any of them. Do you 
suppose she is an actress? Who the deuce 
is Jane?" 

“I don't know and I can't find out. She 
is baffling. She will not talk about her- 
self. I think she despises us all, rather. 
Think of knowing you were a beauty, and 

oing back to looking like she does to-day. 
She says it's better for her to be plain." 

“I don't know how her looks ever got 
by me. Old Christiansen sweetly sug- 
gested that it was because she was not the 
obvious type. He asked all about her." 

"How exciting! Tell me about the 
whole thing, Jerry, from the very first." 

He obeyed, with thumb-nail sketches of 
characters as he went along. Bobs was 
hugely amused. When he came to the 
supper which Mrs. Brendon gave after 
the performance to a chosen few, she in- 
terrupted him. 

“Who is Althea Morton, Jerry?” 

"She's a great friend of Mrs. Brendon.” 

“Are you going to paint her, Jerry?” 
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“Probably. I begin on Mrs. Brendon’s 
portrait very soon, and several other com- 
missions will follow, I think.” 

“T told you that they would get you— 
that crowd.” 


"Don't worry, Bobs. This is my op- | 


portunity, and I am going to grab it.” 
L1] Goo 
mus." 
“Don’t be a bally ass, Bobs. I’ve got to 
have a tea for the dear ladies, next week. 
Will you and Jinny take charge?" 
"Yes, if I can get down the hall to your 
door. I'm all in Tu to-day." 
* We'll manage it. Friday is the day." 
* Going to have Jane?" 
“Of course. How could anyone have a 
party without Jane?" 
that she appeared in the pageant as one of 
them, as it were. Wouldn't it make the 
dear souls mad to find her acting as wait- 
ress at your party? They'd treat her like 


a dog. 

"T had thought of that. Would she 
understand, though, if I left her out?” 

* Shell understand. I'll keep her here 
for the day, on some pretext." 


WHEN Friday came, and Jerry's party | 


was in progress, Jane sat darning in | 


Bobs's room, thinking it over. She was 
not indignant at the situation, rather it 
amused her. A knock came at the door. 
When she opened it, Martin Christiansen 
stood there. 


“I want to see Miss Roberts—" he be- | 


gan. "It is you, Miss Judd," he added 
delightedly. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Christiansen. 
Mr. Paxton is having a tea and Miss 
Roberts is pouring it." 

“T thought she was still invalided—” 

“She is better.” 

“But you are not going to the tea of 
Mr. Paxton’s?” 

44 No." 

* May I come in?" 

“Yes, of course." 


When she was seated, she went on with 


her darning. 

* Do you live here?" 

LL] No." 

“What are you doing, may I ask?" _ 

“T am darning the stockings of Miss 
Katrina Roberts." 

* Why does she not darn her own?” 

“Tt is incompatible with the artistic 
temperament," laughed Jane. 

* Humph, I am not so sure. What do 
you think of the artistic temperament?" 

“I think it's a good excuse for egotists.” 

Christiansen's big laugh boomed forth. 
“That’s my own idea, too. Selfishness, 
bad temper, irresponsibility, all piled up 
at the door, with that label. Do these 
folk interest you?" 

“Yes. They are very lovable. So gay or 
so sad. Generous when they have money, 
unconcerned when they have none.” 

“Do you write about them?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Pd like to see what you say.” 

“I do not write well yet. I am still 
amateur." 

“How long have you been writing?" 

“Five or six years." 


"Were you in earnest when you said 
that you had not published anything?" 
“Yes. I have never even offered any- 


luck, Jerry. Morituri saluta- | 


oesn't it complicate it somewhat | 
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wish we had more like you.” 
picks a man trained to hold it. 


The thing for you to dois to start 
today and train yourself to do some 
one thing better than others. Youcan 
do it in spare time through the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 
Men in all lines of work are winning 
promotion and bigger salaries every 
day through I. C. S. spare-time 
study. Over 5000 reported advance- 
ment last year as a result of their 
I. C. S. training. 


The first step these men took 
was to mark and mail this coupon. 
Make your start the same way— 
and make it right now. 


25th Anniversary I. C. S. 


In October, 1916, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools will celebrate the completion of 
25 years of successful educational work in the 
interest of technical and industrial preparedness. 
More than 130,000 men and women are NOW 
STUDYING L C. S. Courses, preparing for ad- 
vancement and increased earnings and greater 
service to their employers and their country. 


lo your own home during the 
evenings of just one week you 
can learn the famous 
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SHORTHAND 


Speed comes with use. Speed capacity practically 
unlimited. Wonderfully easy to read. Writers in 
service of U. 8. Government and offices of largest 
corporations. System already adopted by number of 
cities for High Schoc 


ols. Write now for full proof. 
PARAGON INSTITUTE, 254 Colisenm Street, New Orleans 


You Get The Job’ 


"We've been watching you, young man. We know you're made of the 
stuff that wins. The man that cares enough about his future to study an 
I. C. S. course in his spare time is the kind we want in this firm's respon- 
sible positions. You're getting your promotion on what you now, and I 


The boss can't take chances. When he has a responsible job to fill, he 
He's watching you right now, hoping 
you'll be ready when your opportunity comes. 


— — — — TEAR OUT MERE —— m 


[ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
9, SCRANTON, PA. 
me, how I can qualify for 


Box 225 
Explain, without obligatin 


the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 

Elec! Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Practical Telephony 
Telegraph Expert 

MEOH ANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'K. 
Metallargist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name. 


Occupation 
& Employer. 


Street 
and No.. 


City 


{LANGUAGES 


German — Freneh — English — Italian 
—Spanish or any other langu: 
learned with comparative ease : 
Method at home with Disk 


by the Corti = 
Cortinapbone f 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sí le! 


ES! E 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenograpber and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 


Common Sebool Subjeets 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt, 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising [ | German 
AUTOMORILES 
Auto Repairing 


French 
Italian 


Stat 


HOME 


ena eS 


e| 
Language Records. Write for FREE booklet |EN z 
today; easy payment plan. Inquire at your 


local phonograph dealer who carries or can (PST yfi. 


get our records for you. 
Cortina Academy of 
anguages 
Suite 2000, 12 E. 46th 
St., New York 


CORTINAPHONE 
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Typewrite 
The New Way 
Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Don't be satisfied with $8 to $15 weekly. Don't be 
held back by the old way in typewriting! Learn the 
wonderful New Way, at home, In 10 simple, easy les- 
sons. Earn $25, $30, $35 and even $40 a week! Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writ- 
ing 80 to 100 words a minute, with half the effort and 
with infinitely greater accuracy; and their salaries have 
been doubled and trebled! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8 to $15 a week simply 
because they lack speed and accuracy on the typewriter 
No matter how good you are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much increase in pay until you get speed 
—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. You 
can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute the New Way! 


Learn at Home—10O Easy Lessons 


Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slightest in- 
terference with your present work. You learn at home 
tkly and easily, improving in speed with the VERY 
RST LESSON! Special GYMNASTIC Finger train- 
ing Exercises bring results in DAYS that ordinary meth- 
ods will not produce in MONTHS. Among 
the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are many who were so-called 
“touch” writers— yet there has not been a 
single one who hasn't DOUBLED or TRE- 
BLED his or her speed and accuracy! 


NEW BOOK FREE 


We cannot describe here the secret principle 
of this new method. But we have prepared a 
48-page book which tells all about it in com- 
plete detail. No instruction book ever written, 
no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 
the real WHY 

and HOW of 


Mall 
Coupon 
or Postal 


book is FREE 
Mail the coupon or 
postal today—NOW 
The Tulloss School 
2410 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 


USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY 
THE TULLO88 SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 
2410 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 
Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Type- 
writing. This incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 
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Address 


Cents a Day 
Pays for This Cornet 
An astoundi: er! Only 1 
a day buys this superb Triple Silver Pla 
Cornet. Free Ti before you de- 
cide to buy. Write for big offer. 


WURLIIZER Free Band Catalog 
20), ra. of instrument making Beet f oti hamefactarers prices oh all 
kinds of instruments. Pay at rate of a few 


Write 
for 


My $3 Exerciser $1.00 
Reduced to m 


I will send one complete 


Muscle Builder 
Outfit 


to any reader of The 
: American Magazine 
~ upon recelptof $1.00 
ta) —Just one-third the 
regular price. I will 
also include a complete 
body-bullding course of in- 
structions containing 24 
selected exercises. The 
Muscle Builder will meet the 
requirements of any person 
weak or strong—man, woman 
or child. Can be used to exer- 
cise any muscle in the body 


HSH, 


A Chest 
Expander Also 


With each outfit, I will give an 
extra handle, without charge, 
by which the Muscle Builder 
can Instantly be converted into 
a most effective Chest Ex- 
ander to be used for develop- 
ng the chest and lungs. Take 
advantage of this opportunity 
while it lasts. Send your order 
today. 


Prof. Anthony Barker 


Studio 44A, 110 W. 42 St., New York 


She told him of her talk with the editor 
when she came first to New York, of his 
advice, of his words of inspiration about 
the art to which she wished to devote 
herself. 

“Ah, that was good. That was sound 
idealism. I wish you would let me see 
something. It would give me pleasure, 
and it might help you.” 

“Of course it would, but I wouldn't dare 


! show you my things," she began. 


| artist 


“My child, the time comes when the 
ecomes too self-conscious, with no 
criticism, no audience as corrective. Sup- 
pose we make a compact of friendship to- 

ether, then we can freely give and take 
Mem each other." 


A sudden mist clouded her eyes. She 


| let him see it in the direct glance she gave 


him. It touched him deeply, it suggested 
so poignantly the woman's loneliness. 

“You agree?" he asked gently. 

“Oh, yes." 

“The World and his wife are my ac- 
uaintances, but of friends I have few. 
s it so with you?" 

“T have none.” 

“How can that be? I feel that you 
would have a talent for friendship. These 
artists, aren't they congenial?” 

“Miss Roberts would be; but, you see, 
I occupy an anomalous position here. 
I’m an upper servant who is no servant. 
True to my group, I have my class dis- 
tinctions," she smiled. ‘‘Miss Roberts 
ignores them. She would be my friend, if 
I would let her. Some of the others would, 
too, I think." 

“Pride is one of the strongest traits in 
human character—and one of the least 
desirable, don't you think so? Pride of 
possession, pride of class, of birth, of ac- 
complishment. Why do we build up these 


| barriers between us, when the whole proc- 


ess of life should be to break them down, 
to get closer to one another, to under- 
stand and help?" 

“You think pride is out of fashion?" 

“Just that. But, to come back to us, 
when may I have some manuscript?" 

“T will choose some to-night, thanks.” 

“Good. Here is a card with the ad- 
dress. Will you tell Miss Roberts that the 
man who picked her up after the accident 
came to inquire for her health?” 

“She will be disappointed.” 

“ As for me, I am well satisfied with the 
call I have made. I shall see you soon, my 
friend. Good-by.” 

** Good-by," said Jane. 

Martin Christiansen startled pedes- 
trians on the way up-town by the big 
boom of his humming; but in the shadowy 
studio Jane Judd sobbed her heart out, for 
joy, because she had found a friend. 

(To be continued) 


THE November fiction will include, 
in addition to a thrilling instalment 
of the new serial, an extraordinary 
love story by Olive Higgins Prouty, 
the author of ‘The Fifth Wheel;" 
“Ordered On," another dog story by 
John Taintor Foote; ‘‘A Fat Chance," 
by Jack Lait; a Red Saunders story by 
Henry Wallace Phillips, illustrated 
by A. B. Frost; ‘‘While the Surgeon 
Waited,” by Sarah Neely; and ‘‘Dick,”’ 
the second in ‘‘My Friends” series by 
Ralph Stuart. 


The latest Shur-on 
styles are the— 


Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


Shell rims and bows of 
beauty and elegance, 
made to meet the mode. 
Protect your lenses 
against breakage. 
Like all Shur-ons, 
quality guaranteed. 


If your optician, optometrist or oculist 
does not have the Shelltex, write to us. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
254 Andrew St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 


m This charming picture, “The 
Magic Pipe," by Mrs. 8. H. Ved- 
der, is among i 

reprod 


which for twenty years have 
been recognized by great artists 
as a hall-mark of good taste in 


pictures. 

U: for gifts and 
for framing for your own home. 
$1.25 ‘to $5.00 and upwards; 


Have your old family daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, and old faded 


reproduced pri- 
vately in the Copley Prints. They 
make unique gifts to your rela- 
tives. i in Catalogue. 


Copyright by CURTIS & CAMERON, 142 Harcourt St., Boston 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my cani now, but ` 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had in, 
myself, only that I hear all 


t. 
“abe Morley Phone for 


da tanang and edo 
ousan 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


Give Quick Relief- 
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Quick Relief from 
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In the “Yellow 
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Between 
Two Worlds 


(Continued from page 44) 


Celia came in from the servants’ win 
as Gresham hung up the receiver, es 
briefly he explained the circumstances. 

“Poor kid!” he added. “She has got 
some terrible problem on her mind that I 
have got to smooth out for her. I be- 
lieve she has decided again not to marry 
me. She does every "Thursday. " 

Celia's smile was a little troubled. 

“Be very gentle Sid,” she urged. 
* Remember that Dora is not—not ex- 
actly a cold philosopher." 

There were still a few minutes to wait 
and they wandered into the big sitting- 
room, which was the center of all Over- 
brook life, Gresham resting his arm on 
the mantlepiece, his foot idly tapping the 
andirons. He pondered Celia's last words, 
then turned with a smile, unusually gen- 
tle. 

* What now?" Celia asked. 

“I was thinking of a thing that hap- 
pened the other day," Gresham replied. 
‘I went up to Dodie's lodgings and found 
her reading the ‘North American Re- 
view’—‘So that I can be literary like you 
and Nelson,' she said. Heaven knows 
where she got it." 

He turned to the fireplace again, but a 
moment later turned back. 

“I wonder if you can understand this,” 
he began. “One night, before she left 
Trentini's, one of the girls there had a big 
brute of a lover who had grabbed her arm 
harder than he meant to. It was just in 
fun, but it left a whole line of black and 
blue spots, and she showed it to Dodie. 
Dodie pondered it all the evening and la- 
ter she solemnly wanted me to grab her 
that way to see if I were strong enough to 
do the same." 

Celia smiled. 

* As a cave-man you are rather new," 
she suggested. 

*But I'm learning fast," protested 
Gresham. “When she's mad she thumps 
me like a little prize fighter. But that's 
all there is to it," he added contentedly. 


CELIA turned to the window without 
remark, but she knew Gresham well 
enough to understand the affection that 
really lay under his rather bald confidence. 

ei Don't be late,” she suggested again. 

“No worry this time," replied Gresham. 

He had, indeed, twenty minutes at the 
Stayton station, and he waited with that 
same excitement with which, time after 
time, he had awaited Dora's appearance 
on the floor of Trentini's. In the calm de- 
tachment of Overbrook he could discuss 
her with an impersonalness that seemed 
almost brutal, but inevitably with the ap- 
proach of her physical presence he felt that 
same ever-growing exaltation, that excite- 
ment which thrilled him down to the tips 
of his toes. He thought of it now, as k 
paced in impatience the concrete length of 
the station platform, his mind idly mem- 
orizing baggage labels and stencils on lan- 
terns and freight cars. He appreciated 
with deep comfort how his love for Dora 
was exactly the reverse of that for Ruth 
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Abbot. When absent from Ruth, he had 
always spent days and nights in idealistic 
adoration, but instantly when he had met 
her, there had always crept up that veil of 
impotent hostility. To meet her had grown 
to be more and more an ordeal. 

On the other hand, when he was not 
with Dora he still saw her limitations, and 
sometimes discussed them as coldly as 
Nelson had done on that memorable night; 
but to meet her herself was always an un- 
alloyed joy. 

Twilight had come before the scuffle 
of feet in the station announced the ap- 
proach of the train, and the big yellow eye 
of the engine came sweeping around the 
curve. The train bore the usual group of 
commuters, but Dora, like all unaccus- 
tomed travelers, was standing up by the 
door. In a flash of an eye Gresham caught 
her outline—the modish serge suit, the 
smart little hat, and under it that beloved 
expression of demure capability which she 
always wore when in unfamiliar places. 
In her hand she even carried a novel. 

Of one thing Gresham was growing more 
and more certain. To the ed of his life he 
would always be proud to be with her, for 
every excursion in public had brought out 
a new revelation of her inescapable beau- 
ty amid the nondescript faces of a crowd. 


A GRESHAM had indicated to Celia, 
Dora had left Trentini's some weeks 
before, and now devoted herself solely to 
the absorbing business of being engaged to 
Gresham. Every act of her life from the 
purchase of a new hat to the reading of the 
“North American Review" revolved 
wholly around that event. 

She kissed Gresham impulsively the 
moment she reached the platform, stand- 
ing on her toes to do it, to the amazed 
envy of two young brokers whose descent 
from the train she retarded. She tucked 
her arm under his as she followed him 
around to the motor, and for the first few 
moments Gresham thought that her storm 
cloud had been at once forgotten, as most 
of them were. When, however, after leav- 
ing the village streets, he took one hand 
from the wheel to grasp hers he found 
that he was mistaken. 

She let him do it, but there was still a | 
trace of stiffness. | 

“Tommy,” she said, “I’ve got to tell 
you. It’s all wrong. It would be wicked 
for me to marry you.” 

She had said that before, many times 
before, but never just in that way, even 
when she herself had told him about Nel- 
son. Now there was in her voice a tone of 
decision, of self-sufficiency which did not 
often appear, and which Gresham had 
learned to recognize as a trace of those un- 
described years when she had lived her 
life by herself, asking favors of no man. 
As when he had stood at the telephone, he 
felt a vague dread of the things which he 
had never pressed her to tell. But, as 
then, whatever she might tell him, his 
mind was made up. 

“Midget,” he said, “don’t you know 
that whatever you tell me will make no 
difference now?” 

She squeezed his hand for reply. 

“I know that it wouldn't, Tommy; but 
it wouldn't be fair to you. I can't let you 

o it." 
Her accent was very certain and Gresh- 
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am, putting his hand on the wheel, gazed 
ahead at the ruts in the road. 
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| broke into her story 


“ Do you want to tell me now, dearest?’ 
he asked. “Or later?" 

“Tt will take a long time,” she replied. 

They drove on in silence to the gates of 
Overbrook, Dora pondering moodily and 
Gresham wildly searching for explana- 
tions. A flood of light greeted them under 
the porte-cochére, and Celia had made an 
especial effort to be at the door herself. 
She greeted Dora with an impulsive hug, 
and they all walked toward the sitting- 
room. 

“Oh, how perfectly darling!” exclaimed 
Dora in amazement, for the lights had not 
been turned on, and only the flickering red 


| from the fireplace lit u "i the dull gold hang- 


ings of the stately old room. She rushed 
toward the flames like a child, and held 
out her hands before them. Gresham fol- 
lowed, but Celia, who had deliberately set 
the scene, decided that a better moment 


| could not be found to leave them alone. 


Dora listened over her shoulder to be 
sure that Celia was gone, then, lifting her 
face, slipped happily into Gresham's arms. 


| Whether, at the moment, she was resolved 


to marry him or not, she always did that. 
For a long time they stood in delicious 
contentment in front of the fire, then Dora 
drew slowly away. 
“Tommy,” she said, puckering her fore- 
head in that childlike earnestness into 


| which she forced herself when she had to 


make a long speech, “do you remember 
that first night at Montgomery's when 
you asked me about my past life?" 


RESHAM nodded; but he looked at 
her anxiously, for, with all the little 
scraps and bits which she had let fall in 
their later intimacy, he had never felt the 
necessity to renew that subject. 
“Yes,” he replied, his voice rather shaky. 
“Well, Tommy,” she went on, stiffen- 
ing herself and putting both hands on the 
mantel. “I lied to you that night. There 
was something I ought to have told you. 
Before I knew Nelson, when I was a cho- 


As she began her story Gresham felt the 
shrinking dread crawl over him; but then, 


it began to abate. The tones of her voice 
were curiously reminiscent of that very 


| night of which she had spoken when he had 


asked his first reconnoitering questions. 
A vague suspicion crept into his mind, 
and as she reached those words, “He was 
very rich and very handsome," he almost 
but he heard her sol- 


emnly through and stood a moment in si- 


| lence. There was still a terrible chance, he 


knew, but his instinct was generally right. 
“Dodie,” he said cautiously, putting 


can express uprightness, or down- 
right pnegli&ence, which affects = | his arm around her, “did that really hap- 
your h pen or did you make it all up?" 
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She pretended to start in anger. 

“Why, of course—" she began in hau- 
teur, but he drew her so close that her eyes 
stared into his. For a second they held 
him, growing larger and larger; then, with 
a funny, ashamed little gurgle, she buried 
her face in his shoulder. It was only when 
she had drawn away of her own accord 
that Gresham asked: 

“Infant, why under heaven did you 
make up that awful story?" 

She hung her head, no longer able to 
invent. 
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Engineer” for woman. 
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Why Smoking 
Makes All Men 


Comrades 


“Have you a match?” asked the sun- 
burned stranger of the successful business 
man. 

It was the busy time of the morning, there 
was a chilly wind blowing, yet without the 
least appearance of vexation the business 
man stopped, unbuttoned his overcoat and 
hunted t Ge his pockets until he found a 
match for the stranger. 

Why? 

Simply because the stranger wanted to 
smoke and the business man understood that 
desire. 

Without hesitation you will approach an 
unknown person for a 
pipeful of tobacco, when 
you'd walk two miles be- 
fore asking the same man 
for carfare home. There 
is something about the 
friendly haze of tobacco 
smoke that makes us all 
comrades. 

You realize again 
the fraternal feeling 
of smoking in the 
eagerness with which 
a man who has just 
“discovered” some 
kind of tobacco 
hastens to inform 
you of his good 
=" fortune. By this 
unconscious 
missionary work 
on their part, men do more to increase the popu- 
larity of one brand of tobacco or another 
than even a great deal of advertising. 

Now, many of the friends of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco, as of other kinds, first 
learned of it from a chance pipeful borrowed 
of some one who was already using it. The 
smoker's creed says you shall pass a good 
thing along. 

You may never have been offered a pipeful 
of Edgeworth. It's not a brand that is being 
smoked everywhere. We believe you would 
like it if you tried it. So we want you to let 
us send you a liberal sample of Edgeworth, 
free, in order that you can try it for yourself. 

You may like Edgeworth, and again you 
may not. Yet, among a certain class of pipe- 
smokers, many of them men who make pipe- 
smoking almost a fetish, it has a circle of close 
friends. 

We know that if you try it and it strikes 
your fancy, some tobacco dealer will have 
made a new Edgeworth customer. So we feel 
that we are only doing our share in letting 
you try it at our ex 

If you will sud us us on a postcard your 
name and address and the name of the to- 
bacco store you patronize, we will mail pre- 
paid a sample of both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed differ only in form. The Plug 
Slice comes pressed into flat, oblong slices 
that you can rub up in your hands before 
putting in your pipe. The Ready-Rubbed is 
already prepared for the pipe. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are 10c for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for handsome humidor pack- 


age. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where no dealer 
can supply. 


Address your card to Larus & Bro. Co., 
25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This 
firm was established in 1877, and_ besides 
Edgeworth makes several other brands of 
smoking tobacco, including the well-known 
Qboid—granulated plug—a great favorite 
with smokers for many years. 


“T wanted to kill your love," she replied 
solemnly. “I thought it would be for 
your good.” 

They were still talking in low tones 
when Celia sounded a friendly warning 
from the hall and, coming in, turned on 
the lights. 

“Are you ready to go to your room?" 
she asked. 

Dora blinked humorously at the sud- 
den light but assumed again that air of 
childish reserve. 

"Quite ready, thank you," she an- 
swered. Then, her natural mischief burst- 
ing through her dignity, she turned to 
Gresham imperiously: 

“Thomas, my bag. 

Gresham took the bag from the hall and 
followed up-stairs, but he was wholly ig- 
nored. No closer federation under the 
stars ever exists than when one woman 
starts to show another to her room. He 
lingered outside the door for a moment, 
listening to the soft murmuring of femi- 
nine voices inside that impassable wall, 
then wandered up to the bachelor quar- 
ters. When he was dressed and down 
again he waylaid Celia the moment she 
came from her room. He was smiling, but 
his eyes were unnaturally bright. 

elia," he whispered, “what do you 
suppose was the matter?" 

Celia searched his face anxiously. 

“Why,” she asked, “wasn’t it AS 
you didn’t go after her?” 

Gresham shook his head. 

“She hardly thought of that," he re- 
plied. “She had read a problem story in a 
magazine, and had made up her mind that 
she was ruining my career!” 

“The poor little thing!” exclaimed Ce- 
lia. “I just had to look at her once and I 
knew that every thought in her head cen- 
tered in you.” 

They stood a moment, both following 
their own thoughts. It was Gresham who 
broke the silence. 

“What do you think now?” he asked, 
with a triumphant smile. “About the 
whole thing?” 

“I think,” replied Celia, “that you are 
just about ‘the luckiest man on earth.” 

Then, strangely, and from a far distant 
viewpoint, she almost exactly echoed Nel- 
son’s prophetic words: 

“Sid, it is not once in a million times 
that a man of your type finds a woman 
who can love him like that. Any one of 
your friends who objects is—’’ But she 
soga not find words strong enough.” 

in tears started to Gresham’s eyes, 
but n changed them into a smile. 

“If they want to object," he replied, 

" they will have to do it blame soon. We 
are going to be married next week." 


I: WAS indeed on the following Wednes- 

that Sydney Gresham, architect, 
Neg heodora Middleman, actress, were 
married in the vestry of a little church 
which had seen many such marriages; but 
the curate who married them puzzled 
about it, and even the feeble old sexton 
knew that this was a marriage of a differ- 
ent kind. It was a long time before he 
could get it straight in his mind. The 
affair had many of the ordinary aspects of 
such events, but there was neither the 
jaunty bravado that accompanied some 
nor ihe trembling haste that went with 
others. And, most of all, he could not 
place the tall aristocratic woman who 
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stood with the bride, nor the strange, in- 
scrutable fat man who stood with the 
groom. 

They were, of course, Celia Blinn and 
Hugo Nelson, the only witnesses; and Nel- 
son, as it happened, had furnished the onl 
complication to the amazingly simple af- 
fair. To be married without him would 
have seemed to Gresham like building a 
vortico without columns, but even in his 
Elysium he could not lose sight of the 
baldness of asking a man to assist at the 
marriage of his former wife. As usual, 
Nelson anticipated and smoothed over the 
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embarrassing situation. For, when Gresh- 
am had told him that the affair was to be 
a fact, he had smoked a moment and 
replied: 

"Old man, I think I know what you 
want. You haven't asked me, of course, 
to come, but if you do want to ask me it 
would be one of the happiest moments of 
my life." 

And, as usual, he tried to cover it all 
with a laugh. 

" Remember," he said, “I am really a 
godfather to you both." 

Except for Nelson, indeed, the thing 
that astonished Gresham was the utter 
simplicity of it all. It seemed as easy as 
taking a train. On Monday morning he 
wondered why he waited until Wednes- 
day and on Monday night he wondered 
why he waited at all. 

"Its funny," he said, with ludicrous 
bewilderment, after they had all left the 
church and were in Nelson's car, “I never 
knew it was as easy as this to get married. 
We look just the same." 

He might have thought so, but the 
others didn't, for Dora had never looked 
like that in her life. 

Dora and he were going South, to a 
little inn that he knew in the pines, from 
where they could go very soon to see 
Gresham's mother, and Celia and Nelson 
saw them clear to the train. è 


"Go? bless the dear children,” said 
Nelson a little huskily as'he watched 
them go through the gates, and when Celia 
turned she saw his face as Gresham had 
seen it that first night, drawn and pathet- 
ic, and wistful, with tears coursing down 
his fat cheeks. He made no attempt to 
stop them, except that he forced his lips 
into a smile. To Celia was given the rev- 
elation that had been given to Gresham. 
She felt a sudden vast pity and love for 
this huge outlander with his grotesque 
form and his simple soul. 

“God bless the dear children.” His 
words echoed in her mind, and vaguely 
she saw that of them all, not vastly differ- 
ing in age, those other two were com- 
mencing life where Nelson and she had 
commenced it ages ago. 

They turned and walked from the sta- 
tion to find it dusk in the gray clamor of 
Thirty-fourth Street, and, curiously, both 
of them felt as if it were now only Thirty- 
fourth Street and that all its romance had 
gone on that Southern train. Nelson held 
open the door of his car, for he had ar- 
ranged that he was to motor Celia to 
Overbrook. 

" You ought to have dinner before you 
start,” he suggested, with his usual deli- 
cacy; "but if you are tired and should 
prefer to have it alone, I could call for 
you later.” 

“ Nonsense," said Celia. “ I should burst 
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into tears if you left me alone.” Then a 
sudden inspiration struck her. 

“It seems as if there ought to be a wed- 
ding zippa ' she suggested, “‘even with- 


out the bride and groom. Why couldn't 


we go to Trentini’ s?" 
mmense," replied Nelson. ‘‘That’s 
where it all started," and off they went. 


But in Trentini's without Dora Middle- 
man they found what you or I would find 
if we should go there; they found what 
Sydney Gresham would have found if he 
had gone there on any night except one— 
a noisy, flashy, gaudy place. No, not even 
noisy, for the hour was early. 

* What's that about ' the glory that was 
Rome's'?" asked Nelson after they had 
sat a long time in silence. 

Celia smiled, and Nelson tried to make 
conversation. 

“Have you ever been here before?" 

“Once,” replied Celia, “with Sid and 
Ruth Abbot." 

She had spoken Ruth's name before she 
remembered the letter that Gresham had 
shown her on Blackjack Hill, but this was 
no time for evasion. 

* have heard about your trips to Bar- 
rington,” she said. “ I wish you good luck." 

But Nelson shook his head Sadly. 


“No chance,” he replied. “She has got 
another dog. 
Celia fau, hed with live appreciation. 


He had touched a point which she thought 
only she understood and, with that quick 
human sympathy which in her took the 
place of analysis, she began to suspect 
that in this strange, powerful man Ruth 
Abbot had at last met her match. She 
did not pursue the subject but looked at 
the room, which was rapidly filling with 
the gayety of a New York night. 


THE newcomers were not types to which 
ordinarily she would have warmed, but 
she saw them now with new interest. A 
red-haired young man in a check suit and 
a girl wet lly pretty under a rather ex- 
travagant hat took the table beyond them, 
while across the room a great fat man with 
a red face, and with cigar ashes on his 
waistcoat, tucked his napkin painfully 
into his collar. He pinched his eyeglasses 
on the end of his nose and looked over 
them at the menu. 

“I would never have believed it before," 
began Celia, “but I suppose that every 
person in this room has hts story.’ 

“ Most of us have,” replied Nelson; but 
at that moment Celia caught sight of the 
man with the nose-glasses. The sight was 
too much for her. 

* All except that awful creature!" s 
exclaimed. “I can 't possibly grant us 
romance to him." 

Nelson followed her look, and smiled. 

* [t doesn't seem probable," he agreed. 

But at that very minute, like a whim- 
sical Mercury, the little page in buttons 
came swaggering through the aisle. 

* Call for Mr. Baughman," he piped. 
* Mr. Baughman, pleeze." 

[THE END] 


IN THE November instalment of **Cin- 
derella Jane," the new serial, there 
are three love stories—one that ends, 
another that goes on, and still an- 
other that begins. The third is the 
£reatest of all. 
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Dumb-Bell’s Guest [347 ROGERS BROS 


SILVERWARE 


(Continued from page 23) 


work dogs for old Mr. Parmalee or anybody 
else. I told him I was busy, and Peter 
took him out every morning, and he 
knocked about with the Chief in the after- 
noon. It was out of season, but I told 


Peter to let the old man kill a few quail | 


over Dumb-Bell just to say he'd done it. 
I thought Peter would shoot me. 


"He came up to the house that nighe 
1| 


though, and looked at me as thoug 

were a convict. It seems the old man had 
refused point-blank to take a gun along, 
out of season. ''E's a sportsman,’ said 
Peter, ‘and, 'eaven knows, they're rare 


enough!’ I admitted it, and Peter left | 


with his head in the air. 


“This was at first. I saw the old chap | 


each night of course, and he'd describe 
every point Dumb-Bell had made that 
day. Later he could have had a fit in the 
front hall without my noticing it.” 


“THAT isn’t so. Through it all, he re- 
membered his guest. At dinner he’d 
sit with a look on his face that made me 
want to scream, and talk hunting dogs 
and field trials and trout fishing with that 
old man, and laugh at his stories, too." 

“Stuff. I sim m wanted to forget dur- 
ing dinner that ig et a million." 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes,” said Gregory cheerfully. 
“Well over a million. I gave you the fig- 
ures a while ago." 

“Tt isn’t possible!” 

“That’s what I said until Braithwaite 
got through. It’s quite simple. Our con- 
tract was for three dollars and forty-five 
cents per shell for three million shells and 
it was costing us three eighty-five and a 
half to turn ’em out.” 

“But how could that be? Why were 
your estimates so far off?" 

“New game. We didn’t know the an- 
les. And then things broke badly for us. 
or instance, we figured on three hundred 

lathes at eight hundred dollars. Well, ev- 
erything went sky-high and our lathes cost 
fifteen hundred each, and we had to get 
down on our knees and pray for ’em at 
that price. Same thing with our motors. 
They should have been a hundred and 
thirty-five; they were two hundred and 
fifty. We figured on seventeen-cent cop- 
per, which is high enough. We paid twen- 
ty-six cents a pound for every pound, and 
you could take it or leave it, they didn't 
care which; so every band on every shell 
cost forty-five cents instead of thirty-two. 
Then we got into a mess through improper 
heat treatment. The cases were annealed 
at too low a temperature, and they broke 
our machines and chewed up our tools and 
played the dickens generally. Same with 
the fuse sockets. We'd figured on free- 
cutting cold-rolled bar stock, point forty- 
five. Instead it was fifty-eight to sixty, 
and machine tools holler for help in that 
kind of going. Oh, it was a fine party, but 
expensive. : 

“To make everything perfect, the Rus- 
sian inspector left the brandy long enough 
to wander from the office over to the plant 
and throw out the first batch of finished 
shells because theinteriors weren't smooth. 
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| of a shell must be polished on account of 
air friction, but the inside— 
“Braithwaite kept his temper somehow, 
| so he told me, and asked in bad French if | 
they wanted 'em polished just to be tidy, 
or what? And the inspector explained 
that the trinitro-toluol went into 'em un- / 
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in a whisper; and I said, ‘Won’t he ruin 
your clothes?’ 

“He didn't answer—just looked down 
at the dog. ‘We’ve had a wonderful day,’ 
he said, ‘wonderful!’ And I said, ‘That’s 
good,' and took the Chief in the library, 
and finished telling her there. 

“I had dinner alone with the old man 
that night. The Chief couldn't come 
down. You see she'd got both barrels at 
once, and it flattened her out for a few 
hours. ] 

“I didn't say much, and neither did he. 
As soon as we'd had coffee I asked him to 
excuse me, and he said, ‘Certainly,’ but 
he fidgeted a bit and finally got out that 
he wanted to ask a favor, and I told him 
to go ahead. 

“He said, ‘You know I expected to 
leave to-morrow morning.’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 
I hadn’t known it, but I wanted to get rid 
of him, under the circumstances. 

*'Would it be asking too much,’ he 
said, ‘if I stayed a day or so longer?’ 
told him to go ahead and stay. I wasn’t 
very cordial, I’m afraid. I wanted to get 
up to the Chief, and I wanted him to go. 


*Y DIDN'T see him at all next morning. 
The Chief wanted to look at the place 
and wanted me with her, so we wandered 
about and looked at everything as though 
we were sceing it for the first time." s 

“We were,” Mrs. Gregory put in; “I 
saw things I’d never seen before.” 

“What with?” asked Gregory. : 

“Oh, I didn't cry all the time—just 
when things happened that would nearly 
kill you. . The cows, with their big 
kind eyes, all giving as much milk as they 
possibly could. And the work horses, the 
dear old work horses that would go away 
from the safe warm stables. And the dogs, 
our own little doggies that were so glad to 
see us. And the grass and the trees and 
the fields, and Peter and Jerry and Felix— 
and all the men, so good and faithful, who 
had to be taken care of when they grew 
old. They were all so proud of what they 
were doing, even the man who was put- 
ting in tile, Jim, do you remember? 

“Yes,” said Gregory. 

“ And then we came back to the house 
and in here and—there was the chair, all 
worn, and—” the ridiculous handker- 
chief was out again, ““—and then I wanted 
to die before it all happened. . . . And 
just then—just then— You tell him, Jim!’ 

* Well," said Gregory, “just then old 
Mr. Parmalee came in, very much em- 
barrassed, and asked if we were in trouble. 
And the Chief said, yes, we were. And old 
Mr. Parmalee asked if he couldn’t help. 
And I said no, and thanked him. Then he 
said—" 

** And the way he said it, Jim. ‘Some- 
times people can help—other people.' 
That's what he said. Wasn't it, Jim?” 

Gregory nodded. “Well, of course I said 
he couldn’t help in this case, and he said, 
‘I heard you mention Midland Iron yes- 
terday. Has that corporation anything to 
do with it?’ I was surprised he even knew 
the name, but I said yes, and he said, ‘If 
that’s the case I think you’d better tell me 
about it, He sat down then and folded 
his arms as though ready to listen, and 
for some reason, I don’t know why, I sat 
down, too, and told him the whole business. 

* When I got through he said, ‘Yes, I 
see.’ Then he got up and walked over and 
looked down at Dumb-Bell and said, 
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Goodness, man! I hardly recognized you 
I never saw you looking so well—been away? ] 


"No sirree! I've been as hard at it as ever, but | take 
what I call my concentrated vacation golf, rest cure and 
exercise with every meal and before | go to bed." 
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ing splendid light to the basement. It locks from the inside and is Ñ 


* He'd have to leave his chair as things are, 
wouldn't he?’ Then he looked at the 
Chief, *We can't have that, can we?' he 
said, and the Chief began to weep again. 

“The old man said, ‘There, there,’ and 
picked up the 'phone and asked for long 
distance, and then for A. L. Warrington 
at Pittsburgh—he's president of Midland. 
I thought the old man had lost his mind. 
I sat there looking at him, wondering 
what the deuce Warrington would say 
when he found what he had on the wire. 


“NOBODY said anything while we 
waited for the connection. I patted 
the Chief while she sniffed, and the old 
man patted Dumb-Bell while he snored. 
It was quite a tableau. At last the bell 
rang. 

“*Hello!’ said the old man. ‘Is that 
ou, Alfred? This is Mr. Parmalee.’ 
Think that over for a moment! The presi- 
dent of Midland Iron was Alfred and that 
old scarecrow was Mr. Parmalee! ‘Al- 
fred,’ he said, ‘do you know anything 
about a contract with the Gregory Fur- 
nace Company for machining three-inch 
shells?' 

“Evidently Warrington said he did. If 
he didn't he had a poor memory, I'd spent 
sixteen hours with him over it. ‘Well,’ 
said the old man, ‘have a new contract 
made out at three-ninety per shell, and 
mail it to Gregory to-morrow. Do you 
understand, Alfred? . . . All right.’ Then 
he rang off. 

“The Chief and I were sitting there 
gaping. I was wondering if I were crazy, 
too. 

“The old man coughed nervously—we 
were both staring at him—then he said, 
‘You see, it just happens that I have an 
interest in, er—that is, I own a majority 
of stock in, er—the Midland Iron Com- 

any.' Then he sneaked out of the room. 

e was frightfully embarrassed." 

Gregory rza | what was left of his 
cigar into the fire We watched the small 
flame it made until it flickered into a wisp 
of smoke. 

The sound of snoring in the bay win- 
dow ceased. Dumb-Bell sat up in his 
chair, yawned tremendously, regarded us 
all for a moment—and grinned. 

“Oh, yes," said Gregory, “it’s very 
funny—now.” 


*ORDERED ON," the greatest dog 
story John Taintor Foote has yet writ- 
ten, will be in the November number. 


How I Was Cured 


of the Bad 
Habit of Bragging 


(Continued from page 26) 


losing ground. Immediately the idea came 
moni was being undermined by jealous 
menin the company. Undoubtedly some of 
them were jealous, but even while I was ac- 
cusing them of “knocking” me, I realized 
that this was not the true reason. I began 
to lose control of my selling force. Some 
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of the salesmen only half concealed their 
contempt for me and for my opinions. I 
was losing caste with the heads of the con- 
cern, and began to regret having placed 
myself so conspicuously under their eyes 
that they not only could see me but see 
through me. 

The worst of it was that I was not really 
failing. I was delivering the goods and 
doing perhaps better than the average 
sales manager could have done. But I 
had over-advertised myself, boosted the 
standard, trained them to expect great 
things, and when I could not maintain 
this false high level it reacted upon me, 
and they considered me a failure. The 
salesmen had come to regard me as a 
windbag, and the heads looked upon me 
as a boaster and a failure. They offered 
me a job selling goods on the road; but I 
refused indignantly, and resigned. 


Two years later I became a member of 
this club. Some of you will remember 
how bitter and how discouraged I was. I 
went from one firm to another, had brief 
flashes of success, but sooner or later they 
got onto me. I was a good salesman, a 
good mixer, was better than a lot of fel- 
lows who held steady jobs and high pon 
tions in the business. Each job 1 got, I 
boasted more about what I bad done and 
could do; but my reputation had circu- 
lated, and within a short time I failed to 
make good. One instance of how it 
worked will suffice: I was employed to sell 
woolens. I told the manager how much of 
that line I had sold in a certain territory 
and that, with his line, I ought to exceed 
the record. I sold, in two trips, ten per 
cent more goods than my predecessor ever 
had sold in like trips—and was let out be- 
cause I had failed to make good my talk 
about what I could sell. 

Five years after my big crash as sales 
manager I went home. I was run down, 
sick and discouraged. Also, I was almost 
broke. 

For one entire week I dodged around 
whenever I saw Jud on the street, fearin 
his ridicule and sarcasm. One evening 1 
was sitting on the sidewalk in front of the 
drug store, talking with some of my old 
chums, when Jud stopped and shook 
hands. He said he was glad to see me, and 
there was not a hint of his usual mockery 
in his voice. 

* How's business?" he asked. 

“Bad with me, Jud," I said. “You al- 
ways predicted I would fall down on the 
job, and I've done it—temporarily, at 
least.” 

He looked at me oddly, and said: 

* Walk down to the house with me. I 
haven't had a chance to talk with you for 

ears." 

* What hit you?" he asked, when we 
were sitting on his front porch. ‘First 
time I ever saw you discouraged. I often 
envied you your ability to bluff it out and 
keep up the front." 

hat surprised me. It never had 
dawned upon me that perhaps Jud's 
caustic remarks were due to envy, al- 
though I had accused almost every other 
person in the world of being jealous. 

“You predicted they would get onto 
me, and they did," I remarked. Then I 
told him briefly, and somewhat angrily, of 
my adventures in the business world. 

“Well,” he said, “you had a lot of fun, 
anyhow, and you put it over for a time. 
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host. “ Will a duck swim?” chuckled Mr. Leaming 
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You were that way as a boy. Seems to me 
everyone in the world is onto you now, 
excepting one person.” 

“Who is that?” 

“Yourself. Why don’t you get onto 
yourself?” 

When I left him I shook hands, and 
felt that he was the best friend of all— 
the one who best understood me. The 
following morning I wrote to the firm 
for which I had first gone on the road, 
asking for a position selling goods in my 
home district, and leaving the matter of 
salary to them. I stated that I had dis- 
covered the cause of my failure, that I was 
sorry I had left them, and asked for an- 
other chance. I made no boasts nor any 
promise beyond trying to make good. I 
referred to my past record. The firm 
wired me to come on and talk it over. The 
head welcomed me. He said he had faith 
in me and offered me good territory. I in- 
sisted upon having the home territory. 

"It's this way:" I argued, “I am a suc- 
cess everywhere until the people get wise 
to the fact that I'm not as good as I have 
claimed to be, and then they think T'm a 
lot worse than I really am. The home 
folks know me better than anyone else. 
They have less faith in me. They look 
upon me as a boaster and a four-flush. I 
want a chance to prove to them that there 
is something in me. If I can do it with 
them I can do it anywhere.” 


E TOOK me on a three-months trial 

and sent me out with the best line of 
goods I ever carried. This time I made no 
boasts to the firm of what I could do, and 
made no boasts to customers about what I 
had done. I used some of the little tricks of 
the trade, it is true. I kept smiling, and 
instead of talking about myself I talked 
the goods. I came in from a five-weeks 
trip, and the head of the firm said the re- 
sult was satisfactory. I had endured 
enough snubs and insults to cure a violent 
case of swelled head, and had done fairly 
well. 

I stuck to that territory three years. 
Every trip showed increased sales and 
more customers. This time I was build- 
ing upon solid ground. I made it a point 
to avoid exaggeration, and to tell both 
customer and firm the exact facts without 
bragging or bluffing. At the end of the 
third year I was transferred to my old 
upper Mississippi territory. It was with 
much fear and dread that I returned to 
the scene of my most disastrous failure as 
a road salesman. I found that I was not 
entirely forgotten, but that my reputation 
as an inflated ass and braggart had sub- 
sided. 

At Yankton one of my old customers re- 
marked after he had bought: 

" You've changed. I used to think you 
were the freshest four-flush who made this 
town. I quit buying of you because of 
that.” 

“I was younger, then," I said. “I got 
onto myself." 

“A merchant hates to buy of that kind 

of a fellow," he went on. “He likes to be 


| jollied and he enjoys listening the first 


time, the second he gets a little bit bored, 
and the third or fourth time he listens to 


that kind of fellow he feels as if the cha 


was playing him for a sucker. I know 
id ” 


“That is exactly the way it affected 
everyone," I told him. “I did not tumble 
to myself for years. The trouble was I 
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over-advertised myself, and over-adver- 
tised my goods. The goods were good, but 
not as good as I claimed. I simply killed 
the faith of customers in myself and in my 
goods by over-advertising them.” 


Iu WAS not as slow work rehabilitating 
myself as I had expected. I did not 
have to tell people I had changed meth- 
ods; they knew it, and, I think, forgave 
much of the past because they blamed my 
youth for my asininity. 

It was six years before the firm called 
me in off the road and offered me the 
manager's chair. This time I accepted it 
with the promise that I would do my best. 


I had learned to listen to salesmen, and to | 


learn from them before starting to teach 
them. Instead of "getting wise to me" 
and scorning me, they began to look up to 
and respect me. 


There were times when the old instinct | 


to boast and to advertise myself arose. It 
is hard to repress, but whenever it came I 
thought of Jud and what he had told me, 
and refrained. 

The result has been that I have been 
taken into partnership. I figure that I 
lost at least seven years, but to-night I am 
not regretting that loss. I feel that to 
know myself is worth it. The thought 
comes to me, too, that if Jud had not in- 
troduced me to myself I would still be a 
derelict, wrecked by my own stupidity 
and braggartism. 


**FrvE Thousand Dollars’ Worth of 
Experience" is the title of the next 
Get-Out and Get-On Club confession 
in the November number. 


Love's Umpire 
(Continued from page 29) 


her old home here. It would kill her. So 
we must say good-by. You have your work 
in the world, I have mine. "That's word 
for word what she said. I can hear her 
still. 

“Now, I'm no idol-smasher as a rule, 
but I just reared up then and said a few 
things about parents and children and the 
New England conscience, and I don't 
know what all; and I ended by saying that 
if she loved me her first duty was to me 
and herself, to us, I said, and if she didn't 
see it that way, why, she didn't really love 
me, and I'd get out and not bother her 
again. She just smiled some more when I 
said that, and told me I didn't mean what 
I said, and I said, ‘Don’t I?’ and walked 
out, and [ never went back when I heard 
her call my name; and I’ve never seen her 
nor Southmead since. Now, call me a 
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Which is You 


The Man in the Street œ the Man in the Car? 


Did you ever stop to think that the thousands of men who ride around in motor 
cars—who live in fine houses and have a string of servants to do their bidding— 
the men who have lots of time for travel—who belong to country clubs; in 


short, the men who have won in their fight for success and all that 
goes with it—have really no more ability than you? 


Look around you, at the men who have succeeded in a big way, 
many of whom started with no more advantages than you had and 
you'll find that the one attribute common to all of them, the one 
characteristic which is more responsible for their success than any 
other single factor, is their extraordinary Will Power. No man ever 
succeeded in a big way without a highly developed, inflexible will, 
and any man can succeed who has a strong will. 


A New Road to Success 


Until recent years will power was little understood. A man was 
either naturally endowed with a strong will or he didn't have one 
and never would have. No method was known for cultivating the 
will. Today scientists agree that the will can be trained just as the 
memory, and in the same way, by intelligent exercise and use. Now 
anyone can easily and quickly develop his will to a faculty of irre- 
sistible success-achieving power. 


"POWER OF WILL" 


Send No Money — Examine It First 


“Power of Will," by Frank Channing Haddock, the wizard developer of 
self-powers—a scientist whose name ranks with James, Royce, etc.—is a 
complete course in will training in 28 fascinating lessons—a course which 
shows you each step and explains the working of the will so clearly that 
anyone can easily follow the simple directions and become a powerful, 
dominating personality to whom success cannot be denied. And the won- 
derful part is that you will secure results from the very first lesson, as 
thousands of others have testified. 


Makes Dreams Come True 


"Power of Will" has made dreams of fortune, power and happiness come true 
almost overnight for thousands upon thousands of users. Last year alone over 
100,000 men and women in all walks of life, including leaders in all fields of work, 
became owners of this remarkable work. Among them were great business 
giants, lawyers, physicians, teachers, statesmen, governors of states, etc.—to 
say nothing of thousands of young people with their lives before them. You 
can scarcely mention a field in which "Power of Will" has not 
enabled men to double their efficiency—their hacen power and 
their happiness. Read the letters from users in the panel at the right. 


SENT FRE 


No Money 
In Advance 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


It would take a book as 
thick as this magazine to 
carry a full account of the 
amazing results secured 


by users of "Power of 
Will"—here, however, are 
just a few extracts from 
voluntary letters from 
owners telling what the 
book bas meant to them. 


31500 to $50,000 Yearly 
“Three years ago I was 
making $1500 a year and 
working day and night. 
Today I make $1000 a 
week and have time for 
other things as well. To 
the lessons in the book 
Power of Will' do I owe 
this sudden rise.” 

— Name on request. 


Worth $3000 to $30,000 
"From what I have al- 
ready seen I believe I can 
get $3000 to $30,000 worth 
of good out of it."—C. D. 
Van Vechten, Gen. Agent 
North Western Life Ins. 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


$897 Profit First Week 
“Power of Will’ is a com- 
pilation of mighty forces. 
My first week's benefit in 
dollars is $i t $3, 
profit $897" (figure what 
his yearly profit would be). 
—J. W. Heistand, 916 
Tribune Bidg., Chicago, 


Out of the Common Herd 
"He who reads and puts 
forth effort will soon find 
himself out of the common 
herd.'"—F. A. Good, Pres., 
Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn., Cowles, Neb. 


50% Salary Raise 
"First few pages enabled 
me to get 50% raise in sal- 
ary."— Robert B. Laird, 
Douglas, Wyo. 

800% Inerease in One Year 
“I recommended ‘Power 
of Will’ to a young man 
and his salary has in- 
creased 800% within a 
year-wouldn't take $3000 
for my copy." — W. M. 
Taylor, Efficleney Expert, 
Willys-Overland Co. 

A complete File of the Let- gy" 
ters like the above which „9 
we have in our office 

would make a pile 


- E d 3 ive feet high. 
stubom, pig-headed Yankee if you want So confident are we that once you examine this wonderful key to d Boer hi 
to, but those are the facts. success that you'd never again be without it, that we don't ask ^ 
you to send a penny in advance. We want to send you the book ^ us ET 
to look over in your own home, before you risk a single penny. 


Send no money: Merely aleur and mal the perg aa by re- feriden, Conn. 
turn st, all charges prepaid, "Power of Will” will reach you— n 

kee eave days, then if you feel you can afford to go along Pd Gentlemen: 
without it, mail it back and you will owe nothing—if, on 
the other hand, you decide to keep it, merely send the 
small introductory price of $3. "This is a special offer 
and will be withdrawn within a very short time, 
so don't delay. Mail the coupon NOW. 


^. 
The Pelton Publishing Co. E f Nome... 


16-S Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 4 Address... 


“ WOU are a stubborn, pig-headed Yan- 
kee,” said Alec; “ moreover, you are 
cruel into the bargain.” 

“Stubborn people always are,” said 
Don. “I know that. What do you want 
me to do about it?” 

“That is entirely for you to say. I 
don’t want you to do anything that your 
heart doesn’t dictate. I’m merely telling 


^ Please send me a copy of 
"Power of Will" without 
^ charge. I agree to remit $3.00 
^ or remail the book in 5 days. 
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MODERN 
Plan your bathroom X Ee BING 


with this new book xm 


It answers these questions: 


How can a bathroom of any 
size be planned for greatest com- 
fort and beauty? 


What will the essential fixtures 
cost? What are the different 
grades? 

What kind of solid porcelain 
bath tub costs no more than one 
of high grade enameled iron? 


What are the advantages of a 
built-in shower-and-bath? 


Why is a lavatory of vitreous 
china so durable? 


What are the inexpensive ac- 
cessories that add so much to 
bathroom comfort? 


What gives a closet its “quiet 
action?" 


What is the best ware for the 
kitchen sink? Why? 
And many others. 


This practical book just published gives 
all the information needed for intelligent 
bath room planning—including the essen- 
tial fixtures of various grades at a wide 
range of prices. Also gives valuable hints 
on tiling and decorations. Send 4c for 
copy of * Modern Plumbing." 


Tue J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 
1828—Eighty-eight years of Supremacy—1916 


tBoston Cleveland Columbia, S.C. 
Pittsburgh tDetroit New Orleans 
tChicago 1Des Moines Denver 
Minneapolis Toledo tSan Francisco 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. 18t. Louis 
tPhiladelphia tWashington, D.C. fMontreal, Can. 
Seattle Dallas. Texas San Antonio 
TShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 


piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 

to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


|. jal Jewel 
^, Burlington 


men and women 
The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50 a month, You pay only the rock bottom 
price—no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name and address on a postcard is enough, 
Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 
Bur! Watch Co., Dept. 1057, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chic: 


men and boy 
ite at once. Write now 
get this splendid book. 
L OF WRESTLING 
Omaha, Neb. 


$69 50 a, Month 


“Save Half 9N E MAER 


Enjoy the best full-score music, yet save 450 | 


to 50c on the dollar, get quieker delivery, and 
choice of over 2,000 selections (classic, popular, 
etc.). t of our rolls celebrated. 
Materials of highest quality. 

90-Page Catalog FREE 
Shows convincingly how to get truly desirable 
(88-note) player-music at genulne half prices. 

S. G. CONSUMERS SUPPLY CO. 

Station H Buffalo, N. Y. 


you that Clara is trying to wall up a cor- 
ner of her heart, and when she thinks she 
has the memories all buried she'll set a day 
to marry Bill Chapman. Incidentally, 
have a spare room in my house, and the 
train to Southmead leaves the Grand Cen- 
tral at three-twenty-five.” 

The young engineer rose from his chair 
and threw he cigar into the fireplace. 
“Good night,” he said, putting out his 
hand. “Forgive me, but I've got to get 
out in the streets and walk. I’ll—I’ll wire 
you something, when I know.” 

“Good night, my boy,” said Alec, lay- 
ing a great hand on his shoulder. ‘“ Re- 
member, it's the heart that makes for 
happiness in this world." 

Mec Farnum went back to Southmead 
the next morning. 

He heard nothing from Don for three 
days, and then a laconic wire arrived, 
which read: 


Comingon three-twenty-five to-morrow. D. B. 


Alec promptly called up Clara Roberts 
on the sclenhone and invited her to his 
house the next evening. “Maybe a little 
music, or something,” he said. 

Don arrived in time for a late dinner. 
He was almost silent during the meal, and 
curiously nervous. 

" 'II—T'll go right over there now,” he 
finally said, when Mrs. Plumb had carried 
the coffee into the study. “I—I can’t wait. 
If what you say is true—but I can't believe 
it—I must find out for myself. If it is—" 

He broke off, his face tense. Alec could 
sense the struggle he had been through, 
the longing tugging at his heart, the 
wounded pride goading his stubborn will, 
the Yankee aversion to giving in even 
when in the wrong, perhaps especially 
when in the wrong. 

“There is no need,” Farnum said quiet- 
ly. “She will be here in a few moments.” 

“Does she know?" Don cried. 

* Notahint. Shethinksit'sa musicale," 
the other chuckled. 


(THEY finished their coffee, again in si- 

lence, and then Alec led his guest into 
the next room. A moment later the bell 
rang. He answered it himself, and ushered 
Clara into the study. She stood, warming 
her hands before the leaping flames. 

“You always have the nicest fires,” she 
exclaimed. "But where are the rest? 
Who’s going to make the music? You 
don’t expect me to?” 

“Part of it," Alec smiled; “it’s to be a 
duet.” 

He had moved toward the door of the 
back room as he spoke, and now he crossed 
the threshold. Chass her hands still to- 
ward the blaze, waited for him to return. 
A second later she heard the door shut, 
and looked up to smile once more at her 
host. 

Instead of smiling, her face went deathly 
white, her two hands went up to her bosom 
convulsively, and she stood as if trans- 
fixed. 

Don Barker was standing there by the 
door, which had been closed behind him, 
his eyes upon her, his lips apparently try- 
ing to form words which did not come. 
Then he took a sudden step toward her. 

“Don!” she whispered, drawing back. 
"Don! Is it you?” 

Still he did not speak, but drawing still 
nearer he held out his arms. 

She put forth one hand to repel him. 
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Healthy, Vigorous Birds Mean Poultry Success 


HAT you feed determines your Its the quality that counts—not the quan- 

success in poultry raising. Health, tity. Rich, heavy feeds that force the egg 

strength and vigor will not exist are most liable to injure the bird’s health 
unless the fowl receives proper feed rations. and breeding qualities. 


Red Comb 


POULTRY FEED 


The favorite, universal brand is used and en-  tifically balanced by experts. RED COMB 
dorsed by poultry authorities the country over. FEEDS condition the birds and keep them in 
RED COMB, absolttely, will not force the egg. laying shape all the time—because RED 
It is made of the choicest whole grains scien- | COMB produces natural, steady layers. 


Famous Show Bird Winners Raised On RED COMB FEEDS 


My “Sweepstakes Grand Champion Pen” of LING, Parkside Poultry Farm, Pekin, Ill. My pen of Black Orpingtons entered in the 
S. C. White Leghorns, at the recent Great *. A . Fifth Missouri National Egg Contest was 
Chicago Show were raised on RED COMB . We attribute our great victories in the show raised and conditioned on RED COMB 
POULTRY FEED. My winnings were due room to our persistent and rigid use of RED FEEDS. This pen of 5 birds won the silver 
to starting chicks right with RED COMB COMB FEED and MASH. We also credit cup for March by laying 136 eggs, 106 pens 
FEED. I consider RED COMB BABY RED COMB FEED for our Sussex being competing. After 12 years’ experience with 
CHICK FEED the very best grade on the the Champion Egg Laying Strain—some feeds I can say that RED COMB MEAT 
market and use it exclusively, also recom- having records of 240 to 251 eggs. H. H. CO- MASH is the greatest egg producing feed 
mend it to all my customers. N. P. EAS- BURN, Red Sussex Farms, St. Clair, Mich. onthe market. E. A. BERG, Chesterton, Ind. 


RED COMB FEEDS will accomplish the very same re- poultry book gives the poultry raising experience and 


sults for you, because they are quality feeds. See your advice of six great poultry experts. It is free to poul- 
feedman to-day. Insist on RED COMB. Our famous try raisers. Write for it. Address 


“RED COMB Hales & Edwards Co. 


(Formerly Edwards & Loomis Co.) 
Means Health’’ 


Dept. 1079 327 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Also manufacturers of the famous line of 
RED HORN DAIRY FEEDS) 
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Your Child Really Loves Music 


VERY child does. 


ay Daa aE 


"TERES 


m e = 
PPE x 


—— 


That’s why they hum or sing at play, or 


pick out little tunes themselves. 


It is your great responsibility to see that this gift is cherished—not 
lost. That the piano you give him or her to take music lessons on is 
one whose tone is absolutely pure. A poor toned piano dulls the child's 
ear, teaches it sound-habits that can ruin its whole career in music. 


Hallet & Davis Pianos 


Famous Three-Quarters of a Century 


bear the endorsement of world renowned musicians— Liszt, Rubenstein, Strauss and 
a host of others, running way back to 1839, praising their true, beautiful, singing tone. 
They are used today in nearly 100,000 homes, schools, conservatories. Do not buy 
any piano until you know all about the Hallet & Davis—its reasonable prices and 


convenient terms. 


Write today for the free Hallet & Davis Piano Book. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co.,141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Established 1839) 
Makers of Hallet & Davis Pianos and the Virtuolo ‘‘Instinctive” Player Piano. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. 
No "positions" —no "ruled lines" —no ‘‘shading’’—no 
‘+word-signs'’—no “cold notes." Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For full descrip- 
tive matter, free, address, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 998 Unity Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONCENTRATION 


political power, social position, good memory or anythin; 

REATEST POWER IN THE WORLD, a POWE 

the mastery of himself and his environment, and makes his body strong, healthy and 
You have this Power and can learn to use it rightly by persistently 

No matter how many books you may have read, T 


A3 37972857 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- 


metal case. 

FREE TRIAL— No Advance Payment! 
Bend a little bit each month until our small 
Price is paid. N 


amasing 
: writer Book 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIB 
Dept. 1417-1510 Wabash Avenue 


. No oblige tion. 
G SYNDICATE 
Chicago, Ill. 


SPELLS SUCCESS 


For PHYSICAL CULTURE, Health, Wealth, Etc., 


when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure 
tobring failure. Most persons concentrate on that which 
annoys, irritates and makes for failure. When we are 
sick it is hard to concentrate on the thought of being 
well. When we are despondent it is difficult to con- 
centrate on the idea of ever being happy again. When 
we have lost money it is easy to concentrate on our 
loss but almost impossible to concentrate on our hav- 
ing an abundance again. 

We all lock the doors and windows of our home to 
keep out intruders, but do you lock the doors and win- 
dows of your thought world and so keep out the 
thoughts which take away one’s strength, hope, faith, 
courage, ambition, power and ability? Do you 
long to the class of people who have used their con- 
centration rightly or wrongly? Do you own your 
own mind? as your concentration brought you 
success or failure; Happiness or sorrow; Health or 
sickness; Brilliancy of mind or loss of memory? Can 
you concentrate for five minutes on any one thing 
you want, shutting out entirely every random, stray, 


tramp thought? ry it. 
—Its Mentology 


“CONCENTRATION and Psychology” 


By F. W. SEARS, M. P. (Master of Psychology) 
teaches how to do this. 


The person who can concentrate rightly for what he 
wants, when and where he wants to—whether it is for 
money, health, love, inc! usiness, a better job, 
else he may desire—has at his command the 
which, when he learns to use it rightly, gives him 
vigorous. 

applying the lessons taughj in this book. 
IS BOOK IS DIFFERENT. You n to learn the 


lessons it teaches. Price 50 cents postpaid. Worth a thousand dollars. Money back if you want it. 


CENTRE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Suite 641, 


108-110 W. 34th Street (at Broadway), New York 


NOTE—Dr. Sears lectures every Sunday at 11.15 A.M., from October to June, in the Criterion Theatre, Broad- 
way at 44th St., N. Y. City. 


“No, no!" she said, again in a whisper. 
“Clara,” —the words were broken, as if 

forced out of him—'' Clara, forgive me! I 

can say nothing now but I love you!” 

“No, no, no, no!" she whispered, over 
and over. 

She had retreated against Alec’s desk, 
and could go no farther. The arms yearned 
toward her very close now. She looked 
into the face she knew so well, and saw 
lines there she did not know, lines that 
hadcome with the years, and she saw long- 
ing there and love. Her hand was now 
against his breast, still pushing him away, 
but he seized it with one of his and put it 
to his lips, and then she resisted no more. 
With a low cry she let herself fall forward 
into his embrace, and gave her lips to his. 


"[ Hus they stood, they knew not how 
long, their eyes closed, in the ecstasy of 
their reunion. But presently the woman 
put up her hands again and ‘pushed him 
gently from her, taking his face between 
her palms ahd looking long into his eyes. 
Then she suddenly sank down in a chair 
and buried her own face in her hands, her 
body shaking. 

He dropped on the floor beside her. 
“What is it, what is it?" he whispered. 

“Oh, Don, you have come too late!” she 
moaned. 

"I have come in time!" he cried. 

She shook her head, and tried to take 
his arm from about her waist. “‘ You have 
come too late,” she said again. “‘Hasn’t 
Uncle Alec told you? I’m engaged to be 
married.” 

“He told me, yes,—and to whom,” said 
Don. “But you can't marry him now. 
You love me." 

He laid his lips on her neck, for her face 
was turned from him. 

“No, no, no! You mustn't, you sha'n't!" 
she cried again, trying to draw away. “I 
am honor bound to another man." 

Don rose to his feet, and stood in front 
of her. "Do you love me?" he demanded. 

Her only answer was a moan. 

“Do you love the other man? Really 
love him, in—in—in the way we kissed 
just now?" 

She shrank down into the chair. “Don’t, 
don’t!” she cried. 

“Then you shall marry me!" Don ex- 
claimed. “Your conscience may have 
made a slave of you, but it sha'n't make 
something worse! Look at me!” 

As if she could not help it, she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“Tve given up my stubbornness,” he 
said, “or my pride, or whatever it is—raw 
egotism, perhaps. I’ve come to you be- 
cause I love and long for you still, and I'll 
do any penance you ask. We've spoiled 
our lives enough, you and I. We start in 
now living for ourselves, do you hear? — 
just our two selves!" 

“People can't live just for themselves," 
the girl replied. “Oh, Don, they can't. 
They'd never really be happy if they did. 
Ive given my word. He—he loves me. 
He'd suffer so. And I’ve given my word.” 

The man bit his lip a second. ‘Will 
you leave it to Mr. Farnum to judge?” he 
said. “I’ve told him my story. You told 
him yours, whether you meant to or not. 
He came to New York to let me know you 
still loved me. Will you let him decide?" 

“He went to New York to tell you?" 
she Mc ig "Uncle Alec did that, 


when he knew about Billie?" 


Love’s Umpire, by WALTER PRICHARD ÉATON 
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“Yes, just that," said Don. “You 
trust him. Will you let him judge?” 

He dropped again on his knees before 
her and suddenly kissed her eyes as he had 
done long years before. 

* [—I—oh, Don, you mustn't tempt me, 
you mustn't kiss me that way, you 
mustn't!" 

“May I call him?” he asked again, kiss- 
ing her lips. 

She tried to say no, but she couldn't. 
She could only nod yes with her head. 
Don sprang to the door and called. 

Alec Farnum had evidently been in the 
kitchen, talking to Mrs. Plumb. He came 

uickly at the call and stood near the 
oor, looking silent inquiry at the pair be- 
fore him. The young man spoke first. 

“We love each other still, Clara and 
I,” he said. “Clara does not love the man 
she is engaged to, but me. But there 
seems to be another—there seems to be a 
case of conscience involved. We wish you 
to be the judge. Clara has given her word 
to marry this other man, and says she can- 
not break it. My point is that the sin of a 
loveless marriage is greater still, that it is 
better to break her word than my heart, 
and hers, too, for she will break her heart.” 

There came a little moan from the girl. 

Alec moved closer to her, and laid his 
fingers lightly on her shoulder. 

“Clara,” he said, “a promise of mar- 
riage is a pledge not lightly to be broken. 
Only a light woman would do so, and you 
are not that. But a promise of marriage 
given when the heart cannot be given with 
it may be a wicked thing. The only wa 
to atone for that sin is to undo the el 


to break the pledge, before it is too late." | 


“You mean, you mean that I was 
wicked to promise to marry poor Billie?" 
she whispered, incredulous. 

“I leave it to your conscience to an- 
swer," Alec declared. “You know best 
whether you loved him when you prom- 
ised. You know best whether you had 
forgotten Don, whether it was Billie your 
soul hungered for—as the father of your 
children.” 

He spoke slowly, quietly, solemnly, his 
hand still resting lightly on her shoulder. 
He felt her shiver under his touch, as she 
buried her face once more in her hands. 

“But Billie,” she said, in a smothered 
voice, “it will break Ais heart, perhaps, 
and it is so wicked not to keep a promise. 
That is telling a lie." 


"(ONE heart has got to be broken, any- 
way, so far as hearts ever are bro- 
ken; yours will not be, if you give Don up 
again, for you take a kind of Calvinistic 
joy in sacrifice, which is a strange form of 
virtuous sin, or sinful virtue, possibly pe- 
culiar to New England. But I say it i5 
wicked to keep a promise when it is the 
promise of something the man by ever 

right expects and you cannot really give." 

“Oh, this is so—' Don began, but Far- 
num raised his hand in a command for si- 
lence, and bent his face again toward the 
girl. 

She looked up at him once more, by an 
evident effort refraining from glancing to- 
ward her lover. 

“But if I—I break my word to Billie,” 
she said, “how will I ever be sure it was 
not really for my selfish happiness? It’s 
what I want to do. Oh, Uncle Alec, you 
can never know, nobody can ever know, 
how terribly I want to do it! When we 
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| How Present-Day Parents Keep the Hat-Rack Filled 


These are times when the Home attractions must win against a host of outside allurements. 
Yet Carom and Pocket Billiards played at home are doing it. 

You should send for our free color-book, and learn the lifetime charm of playing billiards; 
learn the delight of parents, boys and girls. 


$5 Brings a BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLE 


$2.50 Monthly Soon Pays the Balance] 


As the nights grow longer, let your sons and daughters entertain at home. 
your own leisure hours and bring you perfect health. 

You can afford a small payment now as well as later, 
quest? Complete high-class Playing Outfit of Balls, 


Let billiards brighten 


So why postpone these hours of merry con- 
-m ee ee ee ee ee e ee ee ee e n — A8 


Cues, etc., included without extra cost. s i The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
° Dept. 36C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send This Free Coupon Tod - 
n T ay I Send, free, your color-photo book 
. Dont mistake toy imitations for scientific Brunswicks. [| “pen: ” 
These tables are built of beautiful oak and mahogany richly I Billiards—The Home Magnet 
nlaid. Sizes to fit all homes, i 
If you are not sure which store in your town supplies the I and tell about your home trial offer. 
genuine, see these tables in our beautiful color book, "Bliltards-- 
The Home Magnet." It's free. I Name 
Write or send this coupon at once. i 3 Pa esos E E Ba ae i A se racers ey hey cage 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company | Address 
2 Dept. 36C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
| mmt ————nameáá! I = IPM (568) 
You May 


Rent 


Applying Rent 
on Purchase 
Price 


your profession, 


business or employment, you 
need a typewriter in your home. Everything you write, letter, bill, receipt, 
contract of any kind, should be typewritten for legibility and a carbon copy kept to? 
self-protection—saves arguments—sometimes legal complications, too. Free instruc- 
tion book makes typewriting easy to learn, and it'sa pleasure to use a genuine Nubilt 


UNDERWOOD :veewarrz 


TYPEWRITER 


3 I pletely satisfied in every way, just send it back at our 
machines for an absolutely free 10-day trial. No ob- expense. Should you decide to keep machine, rent it or 
ligation on your part to keep it. If you are not com- 


if you want to ownit, buy it for cash or on easy terms— 
At Less Than Half Price 


An unusual opportunit 
standard typewriter o: 
money-saving. 

Then, remember that every cent of rental you pay 


for six months will be applied on the purchase price. 
Your name on a postal brings full particulars 
about our Bargain Offer and our Special FREE 
Offer No. 436, 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1892—24 Years 150,000 Satisfied Emporium Customers 


to buy the one accepted 
America at a sensational 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER | 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
sim are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 

LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
ee safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct Trou us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- . 
IPES for preparing all our products. W: a Fd 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with thedelivered price —.— Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you |.” Davis Co. 

i i enjoy most. Send the .-" 64 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. " Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. Please send me 
DAVISCO. latest Fish Price 
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Paint This Fall 


OOD pores are open—paint 

sinks deep. Lurking damp- 
ness all dried out. No gnats and 
moths to stick in paint. Less 
danger of frequent showers, 
Painters less busy —jobs not 
rushed. Mild weather best for 
drying. Paint this fall. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


mixed for these ideal con- 
ditions, will brace your 
bouse for winter weather. 


Write us for 
Paint Tips No.17 


National Lead Company 


New York 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Butfalo 
Chicago 
San 
Francisco 
St. Louis 
(John T. 
Lewis & 


ate 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD E 


Bros. Co., 

Phila- 

delphia) 
(National 
Laos & Oil 


Fitisburgh) 


want to do things so badly, they are usually 
selfish and—and wrong." 

“True happiness comes from wanting 
| very hard to do the things which are 
| right," he said, “and sometimes being 


| able to do them. One of the things which 


is eternally right in this world is to mate 


| with someone whom your heart and soul 


desire and be the mother of his children. 
Ifit i is right to love babies, —and you think 
it is, don’t you, Clara?—it is right to want 
the father your heart desires for your own 
babies, and a sin, yes, a grave and bitter 
sin, to take any other father for them. 
Poor little wisps of helplessness, to be 
molded into minds and souls by every 
breath of environment, can they who are 
born of a reluctant marriage be the same 
as those who are born of perfect love? 
Clara, my dear, don't let a split hair of 
conscience stand in the way of one of the 
great verities of life!” 

The girl had sat with her head in her 
hands while he spoke, and so she remained 
for a long moment after. Then she un- 
covered her face and raised it, her cheeks 
flushed, and looked first at Alec, and then 
slowly, almost timidly, at her lover, who 
stood silent and leading before her, as if 
holding his breath, with arms just lifting 
to stretch toward her. 

“Don,” she breathed, “Don, I cannot 
let it be anyone but you!” 

Then she buried her face in her hands 
once more, and her lover fell on his knees 
before her, took the hands gently down, 
and laid her cheek to his, while Alec 
smiled upon them both. 


"I THINK that duet has been sung after 
all,” he said, presently, “‘or is it just 
begun?" 

Clara Roberts smiled for the first time 
since she had looked up from the fire and 
seen her lover in the room. She smiled 
her old cheerful, brave smile. “It has 
just begun," she answered. 

“Thats my chickadee again!" cried 
Alec. “All the song you need is in three 
notes. 'Ilove you,' is what it says." 

He whistled softly the bird's call. 

“You must teach it to him, too," said 
Clara; “it shall always be our signal, Don, 
yours and mine—and Uncle Alec’s.” 

"Whatever we have shall be Uncle 
Alec's, too, you bet!” cried her lover, spring- 
ing u and catching him by the hand. 

o, sir," cried Alec; “I won't have 
Clara's conscience!" 

“God bless her for it, Z say," Don an- 
swered, tenderly and humbly, going again 
to her side and putting an arm around her 
shoulders. ''It means depths of loyalty 
we men know very little ee 

i You are on the road to wisdom, young 
man," laughed Alec, rubbing his hands de- 
lightedly. " Isn't he, Clara?" 

Her eyes were sparkling now, her face 
almost transformed by happiness. She 
took Don's hand in hers and patted it. 
* There are lots of things you men know 
very little about,” she said. “Thats why 
we women have such a hard time." 


OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY, who will be 
remembered by all AMERICAN MAGA- 
| ZINE readers as the author of ‘‘The 
| Fifth Wheel," has a remarkable love 
| story entitled “Broken Ribs” in the 
November number. 


Highest award gold medal San Francisco Exposition 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 

I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
constructed on a brand new principle and I will 
guarantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 
break buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900"' washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days' free trial. 
You do not n to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6296 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or if 
yt live in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900” 

asher Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 


KEITH'S Big $1 Offer 


Ist—A 100- 
page number 
of Keith's 
Magazine, a 
special num- 


ber devoted 


to Bungalows. 
?ud —À big 
book contain- 
ing up-to-date 
designs for 
130 Bungalows and Cottages 
—A six months’ subscription to the well known and lead- 
e authority for home builders, Keith's Magazine, $2 a year, 
90e copy. ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00, 
M. L. KEITH, 929 McKnight Bidg.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


3 E/ A BANKER 


Prepare by m for u EA hig! ial Pri e month » uen 
404 East State Street 


ING ‘ 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Pere Kanten t for years Editor of Lippiacott’s. 
250- Please addre. 


ress 
HE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


S welin 
Da: Ne Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


I can make a good penman of youat home 


during ime, EY dle for my book 
“HOW TO BECO E A GOOD PENM. 


nite for 10 fu 
diamond test. If 
ciamond send it bac! 
u decide to buy pay only 
rite for catalog. 


Set In Solid Gold 


Putitt d every 
tell it from 
ex 


ou ean 
atour 


afew ate a month. 


Tachnité Gems keep their dassling fire 

orever. Cut by diamond entiers, tand 

diamond tests—fire—acid and cut glass. 

Write today for for RHA book— free. 
HAROLD 


AN CO 
Dept. 1057, 12N. Mich. Av., Chicago 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a $ood book! 


Lie) 6 


IT GROWS-W/TH YOUR LIBRARY. 


Cie UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. They are made in sections, combin- 
ie ctical utility, economy and attractive appearance. Above 

is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
= disappearing Ai doors; price: top $1.25, leg base $1. 50 
—combination complete $8.00. Other styles and grades at 
correspondingly low prices. On orders of $10.00 ie over we 
y freight; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL and at con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Our product, prices and methods 
will interest you. Write for new Catalogue 6-0. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg.. New York City 


FREE Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 
Racal furs and woolens 

meihs, mice, dust and 
dine’ gift. 2S days rires trial. 
New Factory Prices. 


Write today for our avant new illustrated catalog 
luced prices. Mailed free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 51, Statesville, N. C. 
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Golf, the Elixir | 
of Life | 


By E. K. Johnston | 
Y HOBBY is golf. I ride it five | 


mornings a week, and on Sunday 

from 9 A. M. until 6 P. M. It is | 
a gentleman's game, because it appeals to 
rugged manhood in the sense that every- | 
thing in the open, particularly play, makes 
for better manhood and womanhood. 

Ten years ago, when I sliced my first 
drive, I was a great, flabby jellyfish, 
weighing two hundred and twenty pounds, 
a burden to myself and, I imagine, an 
offense to my friends, male and female. 
It was at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 
where I had gone to fish, as was my cus- 
tom, that I was induced by a sympa- 
thetic friend to repair to the links after a 
morning's fishing as a change of diversion 
and a means of flesh reduction. Since 
that day I have been an enthusiast. 

It required just three months' steady 
practice to learn to hold the club properly 
and to pound my pulpy tissue into good 
hard muscle, weighing in all, approxi- 
mately, a hundred and ninety pounds. I 
felt so exhilarated by the experience that 
nothing could convince me that golf is not 
the true elixir of life, for my years took on 
exuberance, my eye became clearer, my 
perceptive faculties sharper, and my step 
twenty years younger. steal of grow- 
ing old, I began the pilgrimage along the 
trails leading back to the years of high 
hopes and glowing ambitions. 

o-day, with the shades of fifty years 
hovering ominously over me, my enthusi- 
asm is still whetted and keen, my interest 
in the game is deeper and stronger than 
ever. mo saved the lives of twenty 
men who were warned by their physicians 
to settle their affairs, as within a year 
either apoplexy or Bright's disease would 
steal upon them like a thief in the night 
and carry them off. To-day every one of 
them is in perfect health, his naciai tense 
and solid, appetite normal, and at night 
sleep as "perfectly and innocently as a 
babe. 

One of them said to me yesterday, “I 
wouldn’t take one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the privilege of playing golf and 
what it means to me and my family." 

What do we do? We tramp over the 
hills, heavily booted and clothed, in sun- 
shine or rain, slapping with a dozen clubs 
a little white ball which, under discipline 
and skill, performs miraculous feats. We 
climb bunkers, straddle barbed-wire fences, 
trespass upon neighboring orchards, bolt 
into a farmer’s kitchen if the ball is there; 
Hane tramping from morning till 

t, filling the lungs with nature's ozone. 

E is no companionship in the world 
compared with that found on the golf 
links; no better place to mirror the lights 
and shades of human character; no holier 
ground this side of Paradise. It is conse- 
crated to good health, good fellowship, true 
manhood, good manners and clean think- 
ing. Occasionally, i itis true, under provoca- 
cation, gentlemanly profanity is delicately 
indul xj but, on the whole, the game fits a 
man fork the full enjoyment of this and the 


life to come. 


Chaos fid Coon 
Quickly, For Winter 
Is On Its Way 


Your choice lies between 
the drudgery of minding 
the fire, of trudging down 
and up the cellar s to 
open damper doors, of 
getting up in the cold dark- 
ness of a winter morning— 
or installing a Dunham 
Vapor Heating System and 
living in heat security and 
economical comfort. 

Dunham Heating automatic- 
ally keeps every room at either 


of otany two desired temperatures 
out a step to the cellar. 


DUNHAM 
THERMOSTAT 


Where there is Dunham Heat- 
ing there are no banging, hiss- 
ing, half -cold, half -hot, coal- 
wasting, nerve -wra radi- 
ators. 


A Dunham Vapor Heating 
System eliminates leaking, hiss- 
my inlet valves, wrist -tiring 

ting to turn the heat on or 
off—homely radiator fixtures. 


Dunham Heating, of course, 
costs more to install than does 
an old-fashioned system. But 
its slight added first cost is paid 
for in economical operation. 


Send for our book, “The 3 H’s,” 
and learn the whys and where- 
fores of Dunham Heating. It’s 
a helpful little book that shows 
the way to home comfort and 
coal economy—it tells the tale of 
the wonderful Dunham Radiator 
Trap, Inlet Valve and Thermostat, 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


erature any 
. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
BRANCHES: 

Rochester Cleveland Des Maines Salt Lake City 

Detroit St. Louis Spokane 
Indianapolis Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices : 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa © Winnipeg Vancouver 
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START GROWING MUSHROOMS 
make 


ite to 
aroan of Mushroom Industry, nurcan of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 305, 1943 V. Clark StChleago 205.1342 N N. Clark St.,Chleago 
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| USE FOR PAPER 


The American Magazine 


Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, uplifting—a story of manhood 


WHEN 
A MAN'S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 
While the pages are crowded with the thrilling 
incidents that belong to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the 
stirring scenes the reat, primitive and enduring 
life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published — Popular Edition— 1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright's Great Novel That Broke All Records 
The Eyes of the World— Selling at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producing, Co.'s Premier Production of "The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Fortunes Made in 


Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life 
L7 aere bom eee live" 


The Uncrowned King feather s100 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell's—The yim 
—The Winning of 


of the Hills— The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
bara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


Ridpath's 
History te World 
At a Bargain 


—_—_ 


Free 


4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


We will name our special low price and easy terms only 
in direct letters to those mailing us the Coupon below. 
Tear off Coupon, write name and address plainly, and 
mail now before you forget it. The 46 Free Sample Pages 
will give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and 
wonderfully beautiful style in which the work is written. 
‘Thousands have already availed themselves of our offer and 
every purchaser is more than satisfied. Mail Coupon now. 


FREE COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION (919) 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please mail x 
History of the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon, 
Socrates, and Caesar. Sample type pages, maps and charts, 
and write me full particulars of your special offer to Ameri- 
can Magazine readers. 


or Repase free sample booklet of Ridpath's 
" 


Save Your 
Worn Tires 
GET 5,000 MILES MORE 


service by “half-soling” them with 
Steel Studded Treads the same as Eu- 
ropean Motorists have been doing for 
over 3 years. 30,000 American Motorists 
have done this in the last 8 months and are 
saving $50.00 to $200 a year in tire expense. 
A : is the 
5,000 Miles Without Puncture $ ganea 
guarantee you get with every Durable Steel 
Studded Tread. à 
e without a cent deposit, pre- 
We Deliver Free pay the express and allow 
you to be the judge 
> H offered to motorists 
Special Discount fn new territory on 
first shipment direct from the factory. 
Stop throwing away your worn tires— 


mail the coupon below for details— 
be sure and put in your tire sizes. 


Get 5000 
More Miles 


SS MAIL THIS COUPON ZB a EZ 
Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


hicago 
City 


106 Tread Bldg. Denver, Colo. lil 
O! 


J-6 Transportation Bldg., C 


720-610 Woolworth Bldg., New Yor! 


Without obligation send me free catalog, copy of ll 


guarantee, sample and booklet 10,000 Miles on 
One Set of Tires." 


My Tire Sizes are. 
(ie Ff fF Ff fT fy fF Ff fj} 


Popular Songs 


(Continued from page 34) 


way to the publishers, only to be laughed 
at for his pains and songs. But he had 
confidence in himself, and continued to 
storm the publishers’ portals until he 
finally induced Harry von Tilzer to accept 
one of his songs, which never amounted 
to much. 

Berlin was always hunting for novelty, 
but he failed to discover any until he saw 
the Hayes-Dorando race at Madison 
Square Garden. The antics of the bar- 
bers, bootblacks, and Italian fruit ven- 
ders who had placed their hopes and spare 
cash on Dorando so impressed Berlin that 
he journeyed back to Chatham Square 
and wrote a rhymed story about them. 
The next morning he offered the lyric to a 
publisher, and, according to a report com- 
mon along Broadway, the publisher said: 

“Jt looks like a good idea. Now go 
home and write a melody for it." 

"But I don't know anything about 
writing melodies." 

“It’s easy,” the publisher smiled. “ Just 
sit down at a piano and pick out one— 
something cd" 


BERLIN drew a long sigh and turned 
away. However, he followed the pub- 
lisher’s advice, and on the following r.iorn- 
ing he gave the publisher quite a surprise by 
turning up with a melody. For the song he 
received twenty-five dollars and a real start 
after years of discouragement and hard- 
ships. Since then he has written hit after 
hit, as well as a couple of ragtime musical 
comedies. He rides in his own automobile, 
has a private secretary, is the head of one 
of the largest music firms in the world, and 
is the same modest, unassuming fellow 
that he was when a dollar looked big to 
him. His income probably exceeds fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 

Berlin knows little or nothing about the 
high-brow points on music. Melodies just 
bubble out of his system. He has an ear for 
harmony, and can recognize a catchy strain 
the second he hearsone. On one occasion he 
told the writer that he feared to study mu- 
sic, as he had an idea that the knowledge 
of music construction and its laws would 
have a tendency to kill his originality and 
spontaneity. Practically everything comes 
to him in a flash, and if it appeals to him 
he does not stop to analyze a melody for 
possible violations. 

While he was playing at the Hippo- 
drome in London several years ago, some 
of the newspaper editors deplored the fact 
that he should be drawing a larger income 
than that enjoyed by the prime minister, 
and the editors even ridiculed the report 
that he could sit down and write a song at 
will. To convince the carping skeptics, 
Berlin invited some editors and a few 
titled gentlemen who had become inter- 
ested in the controversy to visit him in his 
dressing-room, where he agreed to com- 
pose a ragtime song on any title that 
should be given to him. 

The noblemen and editors accepted the 
invitation, and after some whispering and 
head bending on the ensuing afternoon, 


Fortunes Made 


one of the editors handed Berlin the title 
“The Humming Rag" and asked him to 
write a song within half an hour. With a 
smile Berlin took the slip of paper, turned 
to the piano that had been brought in for 
the occasion, and settled down to business. 
Twenty-nine minutes later he presented 
his visitors with a complete song, which he 
introduced at the evening's performance. 
That feat turned the jeers into cheers, and 
the morning's paper carried many para- 
| desi. of praise for Irving Beca. the 
merican musical genius. 


HILE iren Berlin was fighting for 
a start, L. Wolfe Gilbert, author of 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee," “ Mam- 
my's Shufflin’ Dance," “ My Little Dream 


Girl," “Shades of Night," and others, was | 


plodding up and down the Bowery trying 
to induce third-rate comedians to buy six 
parodies for a dollar. His supply never 
fell below the demand, for he could write 
one every ten minutes, and, besides, for a 
long time no one cared to buy them. Gil- 
bert had drifted in from Philadelphia 
when a boy, and had secured his musical 
training and conception of popular songs 
under.the garish lights of di: Bowery 
concert halls. 

One afternoon when he had broken his 
previous fasting record, he ran into a 
comedian on Fourteenth Street and offered 
to sell the latter an original song for fifty 
cents. He sang it to the fellow while the 
pair stood near the open door of a restau- 
rant, and when he had finished the come- 
dian said: 

* Go down to Miner's and give that to 
Snickel, and if he puts it on Pi give you 
two dollars. I’m sore on that guy and I'd 
like to crab his act. Maybe you can get a 
quarter out of him for it. 

Gilbert managed to get into Snickel's 
dressing-room, and offered the song for 
fifty cents. Snickel listened to the song, 
then took a handful of cold cream, and 
after applying it against Gilbert routh 
he chased the discouraged author but of 
the theater. 

After scores of bard knocks Gilbert per- 
suaded a firm, compqftd of colored men, 
to accept an Irish songy but as the concern 
went out of business shortly after that he 
received nothing for his trouble. A few 
months later he discovered the idea for 
* Mammy's Shufflin’ Dance," and placed 
it with W. Rossiter. 

Gilbert is another follower of the simple 
story and simple melody, and contends 
tha. anything that appeals to the emo- 
tions of the masses is good song material. 
During one of his trips to the South he 
was so impressed by the enjoyment that 
hundreds of negroes obtained from danc- 
ing and singing while they awaited the 
arrival of a steamboat that he wrote a song 
about it on his return, calling i it “Waitin 
for the Robert E. Lee," and ed 
$15,000 in royalties for an hour's work. 
To-day Gilbert enjoys an annual income 
of $16,000. 

Last year, when everybody was talking 
patriotism and preparedness, the Bow- 
ery pushed abodber of its pupils to the 
front in Archie Gottler, the composer of 
* America, I Love You," which has just 
cleared the million mark in sales. Gottler 
is still in his teens. His parents were born 
in Russia, and he received his musical 
training and conception of melody and 
natural harmony down in Chinatown. 


in Popular Songs, by E. M. WickEs 


Read the letter printed to the right. 
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This time from Madison, 


Wisconsin—where winters are long and zero-cold. Yet the usual story of ample heat 
and coal bills cut in hf—GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED! 


Read this again—your coal bills cut 14 to 24, GUARANTEED with the UNDERFEED—no 
matter where you live—or whether you want to heat with warm air, hot water, steam or vapor! 


ILLIAMSON CUT 
NEW-FEED COAL 
BILLS 


and Boilers 2"°% 


Pa OD Se. a 20 20 395] 


Furnaces 


Coalcostis going up everywhere! Butthe UNDER- 
FEED means a big savin; ng because it burns the cheaper 
grades of coal cleanly and effectively—no ers—no 
partly burned coal—no ashes to sift! 

And the UNDERFEED utilizes every vestige of heat 
because it feedsthe coal to the fire from below! The 
hot clean coals are always on top—where they will do 
the most good—right against the heat radiating surfaces. 
Fire never “‘slacked” by new coal being dumped on— 
never chilled by the opening of top-feed doors—never 
exhausted by havingto fight its way up against new coal. 

Smoke, gas and soot are all consumed, because these 
valuable heat elements must pass up through the fire. 

Thus we say “ 14 to saving in n coal bills—GUAR- 
ANTEED with the UN D—and backed by a 
million dollar concern." 


Free Monay. Sawing Book 


It is called “From overfed to UNDERFEED." Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Tells all about the UNDERFEED. 
Write for it today. Having it handy will save you 
many a dollar later. Read that letter again. Simply 
send the coupon—NOW. 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


93 Fifth Avenue 


THOUGH 


its creator 


yas hailed 
upon its discovery as 
world's greatest sculp- 
Likewise, the Baldwin 
Piano when exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition was the 
of comparatively un- 


product 
known makers but it was 


awarded the Grand Prix 
and was declared ''hors 
concours" (beyond competi- 
tion). True genius proclaims 
itself. It needs no pedigree. 


“I take great pleasure in 
informing you that the 
installed in my r UND ERFEED piset 
insta’ inmy y residance, 1520 

est Lawn Ave., Madison, has 
br ren e reguirementsthat 
— be desired. The plant is 
pez anclly bane’, there has 
icaltyin keeping the 
roome oe an ot, pagal 
and the saving in fa: f the hal 
imately one-half of the fuel 
of enprerin in any other house 
qesinotely the same size 

have ever lived in. 


Coed JNO. G. SALSMAN 
Adjutant General 


| The Williamson Heater Co. | 
93 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 34 to | 
24 with a Williamson Underfeed. 


Name 
A direi ao | 
My Heating Contractors Name is. 


rules GuBgeEEo tu" ture a t | 


Warm Air, garso or Hot Watet 
Mark X after System interested in) 


was 


| unknown, the Venus de Milo 
immediately 


Send for the Book of the Baldwin d 
The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


142 W. 4th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
310 Sutter Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn'a St. 


323 S. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive St 


NEW YORK DENVER 
665 Fifth Ave. 1636 California St 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 

425 S. 4th Ave. 1911 Elm St. 
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TE SET TS EN con mW RE ES ES cymmemme 


Homebuilders are coming to realize more and 
more that the permanency of beautiful in- 
teriors depends largely upon the skillful 
treatment of woodwork, floors, walls and 
ceilings. 


No matter what scheme of interior decoration 
ou may prefer, Berry Brothers’ products can 

E safely relied on to produce the desired 

effects and to supply the enduring quality. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 
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Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes and Luxe- 
berry Wall Finishes are but a few of Berry 
Brothers! celebrated products that have 
enjoyed the confidence of architects, decora- 
tors and homebuilders for over half a century. 


You can insure against disappointment by 
specifying Berry Brothers —for your new 
home or refinishing the old one. 

Write for homebuilders’ booklet, that suggests attrac- 


tive schemes of decoration and gives helpful hints on 
home finishing. 


Factories: Branches in 
Derrote, M^. RRY BROTH ER‘ í principal cities of 
Walkerville, t. INCORPORATED th ld. 
San Francisco, Cal. rld:s Largest Varnish Makers usd 

Established 1858 (388) 


Coupon At Once 
Fill out this Coupon 
and mail it to our near- 
est address today, or 
write a postal men- 


WITHOUT 
EXPENSE 


We give you your 


TOYO 


Any one of these useful pieces of furniture 
would cost you $8 or $10 at retail. C 
choice with a $10 purchase of foods, soaps, toilet 
preparations and other household supplies (choicest 
quality, fresh, pure) direct from us, the manufa r 

are over 1600 Premiums from which to choose—furniture of all 
kinds, carpets, rugs, stylish new dresses, coats and others. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 


Send for it today. Shows how you can furnish your home without 


cturers. There 


any expense whatever, just by 
buying needed household 
a supplies direct from us, 
instead of at the store. 


[Lorkür Co.” bce 


| Send prepaid your Catalog No. 29 


tioning this magazine. Over : NUBE CL o2r iua CER CERE S Teo aod ibt 
two million people m by Ave 

reni AE ~ Cedar Chest Il a LEAT TANT ETTET 
Coupon and see ! Products. ^ B MEM LO P3385: 3r atop SERRE 
TRY ANY ONE AT OUR EXPENSE of products. m OLI LL ILI 


Like many of his predecessors he saw lean 
days and had a time of it getting a start. 
When he wrote “America, I Love You,” 
every one of the musical seers told him that 
it would never hit the public. “The melody 
is too strange and the range too wide” was 
the consensus of opinions. Gottler and his 
partner, Edgar Leslie, finally accepted the 
verdict and destroyed the manuscript. 

One day Gottler met Anna Chandler at 
the Brighton Beach theater. She was 
sorely in need of a strong song to close her 
act. 

“Td even use a patriotic song if it had 
a punch,” she said. “Can’t you get me 
one?” 

In a joking mood Gottler sang and 
played “ America, I Love You,” and as he 
struck the last note, she exclaimed: 

“Ies just what I want! That's a hit! 
I'd be a riot with it. Who's got it?" 

Gottler thought otherwise, but told her 
that if she wished to use it he would have 
an orchestration made for her, which he 
did. And, sure enough, two nights later 
she set her audience wild with the song. 
Then Eva Tanguay heard of it, and imme- 
diately had Gottler visit her home to 
teach her the song. After that the pub- 
lishers to whom Gottler was under con- 
tract changed their minds, for Tanguay 
was a hit with the song from the start. 
No sooner had Eva used the number than 
the rank and file of comedians, as well as 
many headliners, clamored for the song, 
'and there was nothing to do but go after 
the number. At this writing the despised 
song has paid Gottler about $5,000 in roy- 
alty. In addition to “America, I Love 
You,” he has turned out “I’m Glad My 
Wife's in Europe," “The Letter that 
Never Reached Home," and several others, 
all big money makers. 


"THERE are others, besides those men- 
tioned in this article, who have found 
the Bowery useful as a musical conserva- 
tory, and there are scores of writers who 
have made a fortune from song writing 
who discovered the muse in other parts of 
the country. Al Bryan, author of “ Peg 
o My Heart,” " I'mon My Way to Man- 
dalay,” and “I Didn't Raise My Boy to be 
a Soldier," is one. For years Bryan has 
been writing hit after hit, and is another 
adherent to the simple story and simple 
melody. He said that he wrote the soldier 
song as a protest against universal mili- 
tarism. Bryan is one of the best lyric 
writers in the profession, and his yearly 
royalties amount to more than $15,000. 
J. Keirn Brennan, author of “A Little 
Bit of Heaven,” and who is looked upon as 
the Tom Moore of popular songs, makes a 
special study of Irish folklore. His “ Lit- 
tle Bit of Heaven” is based on an old Irish 
legend that his father used to tell him. 
The song has sold close on to 2,000,000 
copies, and he receives two cents a copy, 
as the song sells for thirty cents a copy. 
Twenty thousand dollars is a tidy sum for 
telling a pretty little story in rhymes. 
Brennan’s partner, Ernest R. Ball, must 
be rolling in wealth, having had hit after 
hit for years. Most of Ball’s songs retail for 
thirty cents, allowing him about two cents 
a copy. At this rate, “Love Me and the 
World is Mine,” * Mother Machree,” “Till 
the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold,” “A 
Little Bit of Heaven," and "She's the 
Daughter of Mother Machree" have net- 
ted him over a quarter of a million dollars. 
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A number of young women have won 
fame and wealth from writing songs, 
the most prominent of the present time 
being Fleta J. Brown and Anita Owen. 
Miss Owen is the author and composer of 
“A Sweet Bunch of Daisies,” “Daisies 
Won't Tell,” and others. J. Remick & 
Co. pays her $300 a month and one cent 
a copy royalty, giving her an income of 
about $6,000. She was raised in a convent 
just outside of Chicago, and took to writ- 
ing songs while she was visiting Chicago, 
so that she could send one back to the 
Sisters, in order to show them that she had 
some talent. When she discovered that 
she could sell her compositions for five 
dollars each she decided not to return to 
the convent, but to devote all her time to 
songs. 

Soon, however, she tired of selling her 

songs for five dollars, and set out to pub- 
lish one on a capital of thirty-one dollars. 
The manager of Lyon & Healy tried to 
show her that she would be wasting money 
in such a venture, but Miss Owen did not 
agree with him, and had “ Just a Bunch of 
Daisies’’printed after having refused an 
offer of one thousand dollars from Lyon & 
Healy for the song. It had a ready sale 
from the first edition, chiefly through the 
kind assistance of Lyon & Healy, and at 
the expiration of ten months Mus Owen 
had sold more than a million copies. For 
months her only office was a mail box she 
had rented. Money, checks, and money 
orders flowed in so rapidly that she was 
compelled to hire a vault, as she did not 
trust banks. From time to time, in order 
to convince herself that she was not 
dreaming of something connected with 
Aladdin’s Lamp, she paid a visit to the 
safety vault to fondle the checks and lis- 
ten to the jingle of the gold. 

This one hit gave Miss Owen a reputa- 
tion, and brought a tempting offer from 
Mr. Remick, of Jerome Remick & Co., to 
write for his firm exclusively. She ac- 
cepted, and after disposing of her rights 
to her hit, she came to New York. Now 
she writes one song a month, and devotes 
most of her leisure hours to entertaining 
and dancing. 

Fleta J. Brown, author of “ In the Can- 
dle Light" and “ Underneath the Stars," 
has jumped to the front rank of popular 
song writers during the past year. The 
two songs mentioned above have cleared 
the million-copy mark. 


F YOU have tried your hand at writing 
songs and have not met with success, 
you should not allow early setbacks to dis- 


courage you. Hit writers do not live for- | 


ever, and as the supply of first-class song 
writers never exceeds the demand, there is 
always a chance for the man or woman with 
real talent. The plums in song writing are 
high and difficult to reach, and you must 
keep pegging away until you knock one 
down. The consensus of opinion, even 
among well-known song writers, is that 
the person capable of writing the kind of 
songs that appeal to the public will obtain 
a hearing sooner or later. 


Two articles in the November num- 
ber: one by Dr. Richard C. Cabot on 
*Public Health Means Private Mor- 
als,” and the other by Walter Prichard 
Eaton on ‘‘Being Somebody Else.” 


CEMLTSTOT AL 
of the Kitcher 


i hex proud and ha py owner of a new "Standard" one-piece, 
white enameled Kitchen Sink was so pleased with it that she 

named it the “Aristocrat of the Kitchen.” Before the new 
sink was installed, her kitchen was equipped with an ordinary sink 
encased in vermin-invitiná, moisture-holding wood work. The 
old outfit was dull, dreary and unsanitary. The advent of the 
“Aristocrat of the Kitchen’ completely changed the appearance of 
her kitchen, just as it will yours, if you install a new “Standard” Sink. 


“Standard” KITCHEN SINKS 


are made in one-piece, white enameled, without a single crack, 
joint or crevice. They mean up-to-date kitchens in homes new 
or old. They are made in many styles and sizes and are equipped 
with “Standard” Stream Regulating Faucets which prevent spurt- 
ing and splashing, assuring steady flow at all pressures. 


Legs are adjustable to set sink at any height up to 56 inches. 


Why delay securiná real kitchen comfort, when your Plumber 
is willing to call with his “Standard” catalogue and submit estimates 
without obligation. Write us for attractive new booklet, 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” 


Dept. 20 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You are invited to see Kitchen Sinks in any of these "Standard" Showrooms 


NEW YORK 85 w. 81ST 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) .50 BROAD LOS ANGELES.. 

++. 186 DEVONSHIRE LOUISVILLE... m 
PHILADELPHIA ++. 1215 WALNUT NASHVILLE... ...315 8. TENTH 
WASHINGTON. SOUTHERN BLDG. NEW ORLEANS .. 846 BARONNE 
PITTSBURGH.... HOUSTON.... 


..14-80 N. PEORIA 

100 N. FOURTH 

..4409 EUCLID 

...889 WALNUT 

«4811-821 ERIE 

COLUMBUS... ..949-255 S. THIRD SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
YOUNGSTOWN "E R DETROIT OFFICE 

WHEELING KANSAS CITY OFFICE. RESERVE BANK BLDG. 


HAMILTON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 
RIALTO BLDG. 


Save Continued Roofing and Painting Expense 
Our Book of "CREO-DIPT'' Homes shows a selection of homes out of thousands that are to-day cov 


ered with 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. Whether you build, or remodel, or put on a new roof and side walls, be 
sure you investigate the economical and artistic values of 


66 99 
CREO-DIPT ssincies 


17 Grades. 16,18, 24 inch. 30 Different Colors. 


They come in bundles ready to lay without waste. 
We use only sel 


Write today for colors on wood and Book of ''CREO-DIPT'* 
Homes. Names of architect and lumber dealer appreciated. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co., 1062 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


(Shipments prompt. Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade.) 
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UILDupaReserve Fund by start- 
ing an account in this bank with 


$1.00 or more BY MAIL, and mak- 
ing regular additions to it. 


Thousands of satisfied depositors 
in all parts of the world attest to 
the Safety, Convenience and Privacy 
of this plan. 


Write for booklet “S”. 


| CITIZENS 

SAVINGS E TRUSTCO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

CAPITALAN> SURPLUS 7 MILLION DOLLARS 


In Spare Time 


Prepare for Executive Positions in Modern 
Business or for Professional C. P. A. Practice 


Pace Standardized Courses in Ac- 
countancy and Business Adminis- 
tration provide the training needed 


EXTENSION COURSES (BY MAIL) 


Pace Courses are taught this year in 54 Schools 
and Col 


lleges. The same courses are available to 
you by mail. No interference with t em- 
ployment, Free Bulletin (32 pp.) gives details. 


7 Ask for Bulletin A-5 
jJ Pace & Pace 


Hudson Terminal 


30 Church St., New York 
Examine FREE the 


sisi ev PAR SONS 


The foremost of moneg-sacers in telling one what NOT to do 
The Famous Legal Standard Parsons’ 


LAWS OF BUSINESS 


The invaluable companion of 
= 


everyone ín business, every- 
one who business, every- 
one needing knowledge about 
business; everyone who holds 
property or wishes to hold it; 
that is, all the world, 

i 260,000 sold of Tore 
editions. Whether or not ave 
one, you cannot afford not to 

own The New, Greatly En- 

riched 1916 Edition. 

With up-to-date chapters on 
Employers’ Liability; Work- 
men's Compensation; Powers 
and Liabilities of Stockholders, 
Officers and Directors of Cor- 


It treats also of rights and 
duties under Contracts, Sales, 
Notes, Agency, Agreement, 
Consideration, Limitations, 
Leases, Partnership, Execu- 
tors, Interest, Insurance, Col- 
= lections, Bonds, Receipts, 
9x6) in, 946 pp. Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, 
Splendidly bound in Law Canvas Liens, Assignments, Minors, 

Married Women, Arbitration, 
Guardians, Wills, and very much besides, 

Up-to-Date 1916—The book contains also abstracts of All 
State Laws relating to collection of Debts, Interest, Usury, 
Deeds, Holidays, Days of G , Limitations, Liens, etc. Like- 
wise nearly 300 Approved Forms of Contracts of all kinds, 
Assi nts, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney, W ilis, etc. 

Bent by ap express, on examination for ten days. If what we claim, 
remi $3.80 payment; if not wanted we will send stamps for return. 


S. S. SCRANTON CO. naron, ca 
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The Family's Money 


Wants to be Her Husband's 


Partner 


WONDER how many women who 

read this will say to themselves, “Now, 

isn't that just like my Tom?” (or 
Dick, or Harry). For I know that the 
failing of my husband is one common to a 
great many other men, good ones, too. 

First of all, I want to say that my hus- 
band is a good man, a means to be 
kind. But, like many other men, he has a 
mistaken notion of kindness. 

We have been married fifteen years, 
and in that time our fortunes have ebbed 
and flowed like the ocean. And just now 
we are recovering from the tidal wave that 
almost swallowed us up. My husband's 
business ventures have been unfortunate. 
Now, I don't say that he has been to 
blame for the failures, for he has worked 
hard and attended to his business. But 
I do know that if he had been willing to 
listen to advice from me we would have 
been saved some pangs. As a particular 
instance, in this last venture I could see 
no possible chance for success. Some of 
our friends, business men, agreed with me. 
But because I am a woman, I suppose, my 
husband wouldn't listen, and in a year he 
had failed. We lost our home, and left 
the city we loved, humiliated and in debt. 

How much we owed I do not know, for 
that is another thing my husband doesn't 
believe in letting wives know—too much 
about their husbands' financial affairs. If 
I asked questions, he answered either with 
an evasion or a direct falsehood—all to 
save me from worry, when all the time I 
was sick with the terrible uncertainty. 
At first I believed him when he told me 
“things were coming out all right." And 
as a result, I spent money that should 
have gone to pay debts, because I didn't 
know about the debts. 

At least, I have learned that lesson, and 
now I insist upon paying as we go, and I 
spend money only for the very necessities. 
Like most women, I abhor debt; I cannot 
feel that money is ours when we owe it to 
others. 

Someday, by systematic paying, a little 
at a time, we will get out of debt again. 
It will take long, and I am very often dis- 
couraged; but if my husband learns from 
it the value of a complete understanding 
between man and wife, as well as the fact 
that à capable wife's advice is sometimes 
worth following, I feel that we will have 
taken a very long step toward a complete 
happiness. 

een wanted to work and help him. 
I can sew well, and can even earn some 
money by writing; but my husband has 
the masculine prejudice against women 
working—to earn money. 

I am almost forty, and our two boys 
will soon reach the age when they must 
learn a trade or a profession, something to 
safeguard them and the women they 
marry from the life their father and I have 


led. I am trying hard to “teach them 
wise," while they are still boys. I have to 
do this without any open criticism of their 
father, for he is fond of them, and, as far 
as he is able, he is indulgent with them. 
Yes, we are learning, my husband and 
I, and I hope that, in years to come, I 
shall be what I have always longed to be 
—my husband's partner. I. S. F. 


How Two Sisters Have Got On 


I AM sure there is no truer saying than, 
“You can't eat your cake and keep it.” 
If this is true of your cake it is e ually 
true of your money. You can't spend your 
money and have it. And keeping your 
money has an added advantage over keep- 
ing yourcake. If you keep your money and 
invest it wisely you have your money, and 
you have the legitimate increase of your 
money, or what it has rightfully earned 
you. “Nothing succeeds like success," and 
nothing makes money quite like money. 

Ten years ago my sister and myself 
started out with about as little business 
knowledge as two young women were ever 
(canela forth to make a living on. We 
had $500 and two business principles. 
The first was if you spend your money you 
won't have it, and the second was that 
money makes money. To-day we have 
real estate worth $6,000, which is bringing 
in an income of ten per cent on the dollar. 
At no time during the ten years has the 
earning capacity of both together ex- 
ceeded $45 per month. We (pen been 
subject to the same liabilities that any 
other two human beings might expect. 
There have been illnesses—with their 
usual attendant expenses—that reduced 
the earning capacity at times to nothing. 
During one fall a serious illness with a 
surgeon's bill, hospital fees, and traveling 
expenses cost $425. Part of this money 
had to be borrowed and, being a short- 
time loan, paid for at the rate of twelve 
per cent. 

I have said we had two business prin- 
ciples—saving and investing. These, of 
course, soon resolved themselves into de- 
tailed ways. We have used several meth- 
ods of saving. I think the most important 
has been that we have spent our money 
for what we wanted and not for the things 
our friends were buying. During the ten 
years, if we haven't had many potato 
chips bought in a box, we have had good, 
wholesome, appetizing meals three times 
a day. If we haven't had new dresses 
every time somebody chose to change the 
style we have been saved a good deal of 
anxiety thereby. And if we haven't been 
to the “movies” very often during the ten 

ears, we have seen Pike's Peak and the 
ammoth Cave. 

As to investment, we have always 
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The Increasing = 
Investment Value of 


Standard Oil 
e,e 
Securities 
Send for pamphlet giving 
list of Standard Oils which 
have piled up a sufficient 
surplus to justify nearby 
distribution of profits to 
stockholders in the shape of 
a stock bonus or large ex- 
tra cash dividend. 
Ask for 23-AM, includ- 
ing Standard Oil statisti- 
cal handbook and booklet 
explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


CLATTERY2 


Investment /ecurities 
(Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place New York 


c LLL 
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Partial Payment 
Bulletins 


If you have purchased or contemplate the 
purchaee of securities on the Partial Payment 

lan, you will be interested in a series of bulle- 
tins which we are issuing on the uses of this 
form of investing while you save. 


Capable of adaptation to the widest field of 
service, and fitted 


to the individual require- 


ments of all savers, the Partial Payment Plan, 
legitimately used, offers the means of attaining 
the particular financial goal which is within 
your reach. 


There are abuses as well as uses attached to 
the Partial Payment Plan when put forward 
by careless or irresponsible brokers. 


If you are interested in the Partial Payment 
idea, you should read these bulletins as issued. 


Send for Bulletin No. 1. 


JohnMuir&(6 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them— 
except your photograph. 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


thought the money we saved should work 
for us and not for somebody else—so we 
haven’t let it idle much in the bank. 
When there wasn’t enough to invest in 
real estate we lent it until there was. 
When there was almost enough, but not 
quite, we borrowed the lack. But the lack 
should never be great. I am convinced it 
is not a good policy to let somebody else 
own your real estate. 

Now, this is by no means a story of “big 
business.” But it is a plain recital of 
facts. What we have done anybody can 
do by leaving off “fluffy ruffles.” 

E. W. T. 


Acquiring Stocks on a Small 
Scale 


INCE last March I have bought each 

month one or two $100 shares of stock 
or $100 bonds. This has been accomplished 
on an income of $100 a month. In six 
months I had in my own name seven 
shares of stock, par value $100, and two 
$100 bonds. Each purchase was made on 
the partial payment plan. All of the 
stock and the two bonds were bought at 
approximately roo, with a first payment 
to the broker of $25. Every month, be- 
sides the first payment on further pur- 
chases, I paid my broker $5 on each share 
or bond already bought. This monthly 
payment plan is to be kept up until the 
entire purchase price of each share or bond 
shall have been paid in full and I own it 
outright. 

My “books” for six months will show 
how I have worked out my plan. 


Shares Initial Mo. Amt. |Interest| Total 

or bonds payt. to |payt. of | of note | on note |payt. for 

bought. broker |$5 share(tobroker|forlmo.| mo. 
March Ist 2| $50 | .... | $150 | $0.75 | $50.75 
April 1st 2 50 $10 290 145 | 61.45 
May Ist 2 50 20 420 2.10 72.10 
June 1st 1 25 30 465 2.33 57.33 
July 1st 1 25 35 505 2.53 62.53 
August Ist 1 25 40 540 | 2.70 | 67.70 


I shall have paid for each of the stocks 
or bonds in a little over a year’s time. In 
the meantime, however, if they appreciate 
in value and I want to sell them, they 
are mine. 

The broker holds them for me as col- 
lateral on my notes for the balance due 
him. I make the notes for one month's 
time and for the entire amount I owe him, 
taking up the old note and making a new 
one each month. The income I receive on 
my investments is more than double the 
interest I have to pay him. 

This fall I will have to knock along for a 
few months without making any new pur- 
chases, as the monthly payment of five 
dollars each on those already bought, to- 
gether with a few accounts that I will have 
to meet, will take all I can spare. In a few 
months, however, I shall be in a position 
to start buying again. 

In the meantime, through dividends and 
interest coupons, I am getting six per cent 
on my savings. 

Let me add that none of my invest- 
ments was made without the approval of 
my broker. When I started this game I 
went to the best-known broker in town, a 
man of known integrity, told him my 

lans, and placed myself in his hands. 
his is the only safe course to follow. 

I recommend my system to everyone. 
I have gone without nothing that I really 
need, and I am making fair speed toward 
financial independence. G. F. 
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Business this Fall 


Most successful business 
men anticipate future busi- 
ness conditions and profits. 
You should do so, too. Our 
“Outlook for October’’ 
may be of help to you. Ask 

for it. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction, Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-25 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Bldg. 
Largest mtatisteal © 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
zation of ite Character 
World 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to purchase 
one share or bond, or as many as you care to, 
of Railroad, Industrial and Public U tility 
Companies. The balance may be paid in con- 
venient monthly installments of $5, $10, 

20, etc., depending upon number purchased. 
You may divide your investment among sev- 
eral dividend paying securities under this plan. 

Write for ‘‘Booklet K-2'' 


It is interesting and fully explains 
Partial Payment Plan." 


“The 
Free upon request. 


SHELPON-MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


IL 


Say That Again 
eo 


Please! 


I Want To Jot 
It Down! 


So many things to re- 
member when you are shop- 
ping, it saves lots of time and 
annoyance to have a record of 

what must be purchased 


mox EP an 


Ring Books 


are Just the thing in which to 
keep such records. Made in 
every concelvable size and 
shape, and for vest pocket, 
coat pocket, hand bag, or desk 
use. Ruled to suit; Finest 
Leather Covers. Pages easily 
renewed Appropriate and 
most acceptable as X mas gifts. 


Memo Books Price Books 
Data Books Diaries 
Household Accounts 
Shopping Lists Minute Books Personal Accts. 
Talking Machine indexes 
Salesman's Record Books, Etc. 
Your Stationer will be glad to shaw you our line, or 
we will mail you Catalog 22 on request. 
IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Largest Loose Leaf Manufacturers in the World. 
403 Eighth Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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House of George Mc Bride, Esq., Highland Park, Ill. Robert F. Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


“White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet — free to all prospective 
home-builders 

“The HelenSpeer Book of Children's 
White Pine Toys and Furniture"— 
a fascinating children's plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request, 


pi lumber as you buy other materials—for the 
specific purpose for which it is to be used. 


For the exposed covering of a house no other 
wood gives such long and satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot; and once 
in place it “stays put," after years of exposure, even in the 
closest fitting mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
It takes paints and stains perfectly. 


Investigation of the merits of White Pine will well repay 
anyone seeking a wise choice of building materials. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
should appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you 


in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
2013 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representi 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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Are you one of the thousands of 
Americans who year after year 
carry a deceptive, unreliable watch? 

If you are, it’s safe to say you 
don’t feel any attachment for your 
watch. 

No man or woman ever con- 
ceived a sentimental fondness for 
a watch that wouldn’t keep time. 

Yet they carry them. Why do 
they? 

Jewelers do not like to sell 
cheap watches because it is not 
even a gamble that they will keep 
accurate time. 

They are of no use in any trade 
or profession where accuracy of 
time is an important factor. 

Their only market is with 
those solacking in orderliness 
of mind that they will en- 
dure constant inaccuracies, 2 
or the misguided who pay K 
toolittle,onotknowingthat  / 
90% of the value of a / 
good watch movement 
is not material, but the / 
time and skill of the LR 
workmen who made 27—--- 
and put that material together. 


Are You Part of That 
Cheap Watch Market? 


Areyou theunfortunate possessor 
of a watch from whose use you get 
little satisfaction and from whose 
ownership you derive no pride? 

If so, indulge us for a moment 
while we tell you about the Ham- 
ilton Watch. 

The Hamilton Watch is never 
made with less than 17 jewels. 

Railroads will not permit an 
employee, responsible for the life 
or safety of passengers, to carry a 
watch with less than 17 jewels. 

On most American railroads 
every man on a train crew must 
have his watch inspected period- 
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ically and must equip himself 
with a watch that does not vary 
over 30 seconds a week. Rail- 
road men naturally choose their 
watches with care and purpose. 


'The majority of railroad men 
carry Hamilton Watches. 

Their watches keep accurate 
time. 

Now the question is, do you 
really want a watch that keeps 
accurate time? 

If you do, tell your jeweler so, 
mention your desire to him casu- 
ally, some time. 

Observe his interest. Jewelers 
are but human. They do not like 
to risk losing a customer by telling 
him what he ought to pay to get a 
really accurate watch. They know 
that lots of people are likely to 
resent what they call “being 
talked into paying more." 


When you consult your 
watch, do you have 
to guess where the 
minute hand belongs? 
Does your watch mock 
your intelligence with 
constant inaccuracies? 


But when a man comes along 


J who has grasped the fact that if he 


wants a fine, durable watch he 
must pay the price of a suit of 
clothes to get it, the jeweler will 
go to any length to satisfy him, 
and will cheerfully give much of 
his time to seeing that the pur- 
chaser has his watch properly ad- 
justed tohis personal requirements 
and that it keeps accurate time. 

If you begin to talk accuracy 
to your jeweler he will begin to 
talk Hamilton to you. 

If before you see your jeweler 
you want a broader familiarity 
with what makes a fine watch 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
« Timekeeper” 


It has condensed into 36 readable pages the 
story of what makes a watch worthy of carry- 
ing. It shows all Hamilton Models for men and 
women—from the $12.25 Movement Alone ($13.00 
in Canada,) or a Movement to fit your present watch 
case, and cased watches at $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, 
$50.00, $80.00 and so on, up to $150.00 for the 
Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k extra heavy gold 
case. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Dept. P Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


The book will be sent free on request. 
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Fairy Soap produces a rich, free lather in any kind 
of water; its cleansing qualities are most agreeable 
and refreshing. 
Fairy Soap is white—pure—made with expert skill 
from carefully selected materials. 
.— The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears 
f mo slowly to the thinnest wafer. 
| THE XX FAIRBANK company) 


*Have you a little Fairy in your home?" st; | 
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The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music 
is the instrument you want in your home! ‘The 
Victrola is supreme. Its supremacy is founded on 
a basis of great things actually accomplished. It 
is in millions of homes the world over because it 
takes into these homes all that is best in every branch 
of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively for the Victor 
are the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola tone 
is the true and faithful tone of the singer's voice and the 
master's instrument. It is for this reason that the Victrola 
is the chosen instrument of practically every artist famous 
in the world of opera, instrumental music, sacred music, 
band music, dance music, vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer's and listen to this instru- 
ment for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
Harry Lauder or Sousa's Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be 

safely and satisfactorily played only with Victor 

Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 

Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played 

on machines with jeweled or other reproducing 
points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 

famous trademark, "His Master's Voice." It is 

on every Victrola and every Victor Record. It 

is the identifying label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 


—— E 
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Victrola XVI, $200 x 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 è 


Mahogany or oak 
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House of Joseph Lincoln, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. 


is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet—free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The HelenSpeer Book of Children's 
White Pine Toys and Furniture"— 
a fascinating children's plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
Helen Speer. the toy expert. If 
there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 


I you would have the wood which possesses all 
the virtues of other woods, and has none of their 
shortcomings, for the outside of your home, insist on 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in America 
have proved that White Pine withstands the attack 
of time and weather more successfully than any 
other wood. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot—and 
once in place it “stays put,” after years of exposure, even 
in the closest fitting mitres and in delicate mouldings 
and carvings. It takes paint and stains perfectly. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, 
we should appreciate the opportunity of being helpful 


to you in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
2113 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and the Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 


Forman t2 Light, Architects 
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The Gateway to a Thousand-and-One Entertainments 
[d | AHE Columbia Grafonola is an instrument of infinite 


possibilities. It can make an instant reality of a longing 

to hear the art of great singers; it can improvise at call a 
concert-platform on which the magicians of music appear; it can 
summon, one by one, the star entertainers who make the entire 
country laugh; or bring the brilliance of a full orchestra within 
the confines of the drawing room, 


The Columbia Grafonola, playing Columbia Double-Disc Records, is the 
living, breathing embodiment of art; for the tone of Columbia Double-Disc 
Records is life itself — REALITY! "Hearing is Believing? Arrange a hearing 
at your dealer's today. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


Columbia Grafonola 


The instrument illustrated above is the $200 Grafonola 
Prices in Canada plus duty 
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Elsie DeForrest was the kind of girl that any sister would rejoice to have her brother marry— 
just a naturally adorable creature, all woman, every inch of her, with a sunny, lovely disposition 


See “Broken Ribs,” by Olive Higgins Prouty—page 11 
Illustration by Olive Rush 
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Wn a gun, a dog, good company and Ivory Soap none need hesitate to follow — | 


where adventure beckons. In the great outdoors as at home, cleanliness is essen- 
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Succeeding With What You Have 
By Charles M. Schwab 


Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Tus is the first of two articles by Mr. 
Schwab. The second article will appear 
next month. 

All of the photographs accompanying 
this article were made especially for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE a few weeks ago 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia. THE EDITOR 


HEN old Captain Bill 
qure perhaps the greatest 
eader of men the steel 
business has ever known, 
had charge of the Braddock 
plant for Mr. Carnegie, a call came for a 
specially capable young man to handle an 
important pec of engineering at Scotia. 
aptain Bill knew men. He picked high- 
grade assistants with marvelous surety. 
“Which one of your draftsmen shall we 
send up to Scotia?" he asked a super- 
intendent. 
“Why, any of them will fill the bill, 
Captain.” 
“But there must be one more capable 
than the others,” commented Captain 
Bill; “who is he?” 
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“T don’t know,” and the superintendent 
shook his head; "they are all bright, 
hustling youngsters." 

Captain Bill stood in thought as his 
keen eyes ran down the red lines of fur- 
naces. At last he said, “Tell every man 
to stick on the job until seven o'clock. I'll 
pick out Scotia's chief for you." 

The order was a surprise. It was the 
slack season, when the draftsmen were not 
pressed to get through their work in regu- 
lar hours. Buc they all kept on cheerfully. 

As seven o'clock drew near Captain Bill 
noticed that the men kept looking up to 
see how much more time they had to put 
in. All save one! Over in the corner a 
young man was so absorbed that he seemed 
to have forgotten there was a clock in the 
room. When the hour finally came the 
others hustled for their coats and hats. 
This chap was still bending over his desk. 
He was the man whom Captain Bill sent 
up to Scotia. One hardly needs to add 
that later he became a most valued en- 
gineer, a high-salaried man. 


The Kind of Men Schwab Promotes 


R thirty-six years I have been mov- 

ing among working men in what is now 
the biggest branch of American industry, 
the steel business. In that time it has 


been my good fortune to watch most of 
the present leaders rise from the ranks. 
These men, I am convinced, are not nat- 
ural prodigies. They won out by using 
normal brains to think beyond their mani- 
fest daily duty. 

American industry is spilling over with 
men who started life even with the lead- 
ers, with brains just as big, with hands 
quite as capable. And yet one man 
emerges from the mass, rises sheer above 
his fellows; and the rest remain. 

The men who miss success have two 
general alibis: “I’m not a genius" is one; 
the other, “There aren't the opportuni- 
ties to-day there used to be.” 

Neither excuse holds. The first is be- 
side the point; the second is altogether 
wrong. 

The thing that most people call “ gen- 
ius” I do not believe in. That is, I am 
sure that few successful men are so-called 
“natural geniuses.” 

'There is not a man in power at our 
Bethlehem steel works to-day who did not 
begin at the bottom and work his way up, 
round by round, simply by using his head 
and his hands a little more freely and a 
little more effectively than the men beside 
him. Eugene Grace, president of Bethle- 
hem, worked in the yard when I first knew 
him. Mr. Snyder was a stenographer, Mr. 
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Mathews a draftsman. The fifteen men in 
direct charge of the plants were selected 
not because of some startling stroke of 
genius but because, day in and day out, 
they were doing little unusual things— 
thinking beyond their jobs. i 
When I took over the Bethlehem works 
I decided to train up its managers as Mr. 
Carnegie trained his “ boys." So I watched 
the men who were already there, and 
picked out a dozen. This selection took 
months. Then I set out to build an organi- 
zation in which we should be bound to- 
gether in harmony and kindly coópera- 
tion. I sno edl my managers to study 
iron and steel, markets and men. I gave 
them all small salaries, but instituted a 
system whereby each man would share 
directly in the proħts for which he himself 
was responsible. Every one of those boys 
“came through.” They are wealthy men 
to-day; all are directors of the company, 
some are directors of the corporation. 


Most Talk About Geniuses is 
Nonsense 


OST talk about “super-geniuses” is 

nonsense. I have found that when 
“stars” dropout, their departments seldom 
suffer. And their successors are merely men 
who have learned by application and self- 
discipline to get full production from an 
average, normal brain. 

The inventor, the man with a unique, 
specialized talent, is the only real super- 
genius. But he is so rare that he needs no 
consideration here. 

I have always felt that the surest way to 

ualify for the job just ahead is to work a 
little harder than anyone else on the job 
one is holding down. One of the most suc- 
cessful men I have known never carried a 
watch until he began to earn ten thousand 
dollars a year. Before that he had man- 
aged with a nickel alarm clock in his bed- 
room, which he never forgot to wind. 
Young men may enjoy dropping their 
work at five or six o'clock and slipping 
into a dress suit for an evening of pleas- 
ure; but the habit has certain drawbacks. 
I happen to know several able-bodied 
gentlemen who got it so completely that 
now they are spending all their time, days 
as well as evenings, in dress suits, serving 
food in fashionable restaurants to men 
who did not get the dress suit habit until 
somewhat later in life. 

Recently we have heard much about 
investments. To my mind, the best in- 
vestment a young man starting out in 
business can possibly make is to give all 
his time, all his energies, to work—just 
plain, hard work. After a man's position 
1s assured, he can indulge in pleasure if he 
wishes. He will have lost nothing by 
waiting—and gained much. He will have 
made money enough really to afford to 
spend some, and he will know that he has 
done his duty by himself and by the world. 

The man who has done his best has done 
everything. The man who has done less 
than his best has done nothing. 

Nothing is more fatal to success than 
taking one's job as a matter of course. 
If more persons would get so enthused 
over their day's work that someone would 
have to remind them to go out to lunch 
there would be more happiness in the 
world and less indigestion. If you must 
be a glutton, be a glutton for work. A 
trained ear can do tremendous business 
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in the obstruction line. Sometimes it 
listens so intently for the toot of the quit- 
ting whistle that it quite loses the sense 
of spoken orders. 

I have yet to hear an instance where 
misfortune hit a man because he worked 
overtime. I know lots of instances where 
it hit men who did not. Misfortune has 
many cloaks. Much more serious than 

hysical injury is the slow, relentless 
Bike that brings standstill, lack of ad- 
vancement, final failure. 

The man who fails to give fair service 
during the hours for which he is paid is 
dishonest. The man who is not willing to 
give more than this is foolish. 

In the modern business world “pull” is 
losing its power. ‘Soft snaps” have been 
sponged off the slate. In most big com- 
panies a thousand stockholders stand 
guard over the cashier's window, where 
formerly there were ten. The president’s 
son starts at scratch. Achievement is the 
only test. "The fellow who does the most 
work is going to get the most pay, pro- 
vided he shows equal intelligence. 

Captains of industry are not hunting 
money. America is heavy with it. They 
are secking brains—specialized brains— 
and faithful, loyal service. Brains are 
needed to carry out the plans of those 
who furnish the capital. 

The man who attracts attention is the 
man who is thinking all the time, and ex- 
pressing himself in little ways. It is not 
the man who tries to dazzle his employer 
by doing the theatrical, the spectacular. 


The man who attempts this is bound to 
fail. 


A Water Boy’s Rise to a Big Job 
WHEN I took charge of the Carnegie 


works at Homestead there was a 
young chap employed there as water boy. 
A little later he became a clerk. I had a 
habit of going over the works at unusual 
hours, to see how everything was moving. 
I noticed that no matter what time I came 
around I would find the former water boy 
hard at work. I never learned when he 
slept. 

Now, there seemed to be nothing re- 
markable about this fellow except his in- 
dustry. The only way in which he at- 
tracted attention was by working longer 
hours and getting better results than any- 
one else. It was not long before we needed 
an assistant superintendent. The ex- 
water boy got the job. When we estab- 
lished our great armor plate department 
there was not the slightest difference of 
opinion among the partners as to who 
should be manager. It was the youth with 
the penchant for overtime service. 

To-day that ex-water boy, Alva C. 
Dinkey, is head of a great steel company, 
and very wealthy. His rise was redi 
cated on his willingness to work as long 
as there was any work to be done. 

If a young man entering industry were 
to ask me for advice, I would say: Don’t 
be afraid of imperiling your heath by giv- 
ing a few extra hours to the company that 
pays your salary! Don’t be reluctant 
about putting on overalls! Bare hands 
grip success better than kid gloves. Be 
thorough in all things, no matter how 
small or distasteful! The man who counts 
his hours and kicks about his salary is a 
self-elected failure. 

It may be in seemingly unimportant 


things that a man expresses his passion 
for perfection, yet they will count heavily 
in the long run. When you go into your 
customary barber shop, you will wait for 
thejman who gives you a little better 
shave, a little trimmer hair-cut. Business 
leaders are looking for the same things in 
tip offices that you look for in the barber 
shop. 

_ The real test of business greatness is in 
giving opportunity to others. Many busi- 
ness men fail in this because they are 
thinking only of personal glory. 

Several years ago I was in conference 
with a New York banker when a newsboy 
entered the room to deliver a paper. Af- 
ter the boy had left the banker said to me: 

"For two years that boy has been 
bringing me papers every week day. He 
comes exactly at the time I told him to 
come, three o'clock. He sells me a paper 
for just one cent, and neither asks nor ex- 
pects more. Now a boy who will attend 
to his business in that fashion has got the 
right kind of stuff in him. He doesn't 
know it yet, but I'm going to put him in 
my bank, and you may be sure he will be 
heard from." 


A Story of Carnegie’s Initiative 


NDREW CARNEGIE first attracted 
attention by using his head to think 
with. It was when he was a telegraph 
operator on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
under Colonel Thomas A. Scott. One 
morning a series of wrecks tangled up the 
line. Colonel Scott was absent and young 
Carnegie could not locate him. Things 
looked bad. 

Right then Carnegie disregarded one of 
the road’s strictest rules and sent out 
a dozen telegrams signed with Colonel 
Scott’s name, giving orders that would 
clear the blockade. 

“Young man,” said the superintend- 
ent a few hours later, “do you realize that 
you have broken this company's rules?" 

“Well, Mr. Scott, arent your tracks 
clear and your trains running?" asked the 
young telegrapher. 

Colonel Scott's punishment was to 
make Carnegie his private secretary. A 
few years later, when the colonel retired 
from office, he was succeeded by the for- 
mer telegrapher, then only twenty-eight 
years old. 


A Young Man Schwab Expects to 
Move Up 


"HERE is a young man in Bethlehem 
whom I expect to move up. This is the 
reason: Last winter there was an agita- 
tion at Washington which, if successful, 
would have smashed American shipping 
and wounded American business. We 
wanted to lay the matter before the Presi- 
dent in its real significance. While we 
were pondering over ways to accomplish 
this we got a message from the young man 
I have mentioned, saying he had seen the 
President, that the President understood 
the situation and had come to agree with 
us. 

I wired for this young man to come on 
to Bethlehem. I wanted to see him. He 
had initiative; he had been thinking; he 
had arranged an interview with the Presi- 
dent unprompted. In short, he was just 
the type of man that gladdens the heart 
of every employer. (Continued on page 118) 


A 
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Charles M. Schwab — Who Says: 


Dur F ELLOW who sits still and does what he is to 
told will never be told to do big things. Think beyond harder than anyone else on the job one is holding 

out job! Nothing is.more fatal to success than tak- down. Don’t be afraid to start at the bottom. Bare 
ing your work as a matter of course. The surest way hands grip success better than kid gloves." 


savant ‘for the job just ahead is to work a little 


Photographs by Brown Bros. Copyright 1916, American Magazine 


“A GOOD day for golf," thinks Mr. Schwab, ` 


looking out of the window of his hotel at White 


Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, after the usual 
morning telephone talk with his New York office. 
Mr. Schwab is something of a globe-trotter, but 
he never gets far enough away to lose touch with 
his business, thanks to the wireless telegraph and 
cables that span the seven seas. 
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~ ABOVE we see Mr. Schwab on the links at 


White Sulphur Springs. The old Scotch game, 
which he took up recently, is now the steel 
master’s main recreation. He is an enthusiastic 
golfer, but— “Did you ever see anyone play 
worse golf than I?” he once asked a caddy. ‘ 

Mr. Schwab,” replied the boy, decisively. 

the steel man delights to tell the anecdote. 


The author of this story wrote 
“The Fifth Wheel," our se- 
rial last winter. We shall have 
more stories by the same writer 


Broken Ribs 


A love story 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATION BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


LSIE and Burr had been engaged 
nearly four years when Burr asked 
me, one Saturday noon, whether 
Icould give him half an hour after 
luncheon up-stairs in his room. I 

wondered, with a slight stir of disturbance 
in my heart, what he wanted to speak to me 
about. There was the same forced cheerful- 
ness in his manner as on the day he broke 
the news to me about his college degree. 
When he had me well established on the 
couch in the corner, with all hisold college 

illows banked up behind me, had produced 
Ris college pipe and lit it, I was sure some- 
thing important was on his mind. 

“I want to ask you a question, Nan,” 
he said. **Supposing you were engaged to 
a man," (Burr was always supposin 
sweet impossibilities about me. Į love 
him for it. I might have been a girl of 
twenty), “and had been engaged quite a 
while,” he went on slowly; “supposing 
that man discovered that he didn’t care 
for you in quite the way he ought to, that 
slowly and gradually he had come to be- 
lieve that you and he were not suited for 
marriage— What I want to know is, 
Nan, would you want him to come to you 
and make a clean breast of it—tell you all 
about it, just as he felt?” 

I saw where Burr was coming out; I saw 
it with a sickening certainty that made 
the color come to my face. Í didn’t raise 
my eyes from the magazine I had picked 
up, and Í tried, in the half-minute that I 
hesitated, to consider his question fairly. 
Finally I replied very calmly, “Why, yes, 
I think I should want him to tell me, Burr.” 

“Thanks, Nan. I knew I could count 
on you. For I guess you know what I’m 
driving at. You see, I’m not going to ask 

our advice—I’ve already decided—but 
Ís aned you to know about it, and that I 
feel as bad about the whole affair as a man 
can. I thought perhaps you could make it 
easier for her, somehow,—she’s so fond of 
you, Nan,—if you knew how I felt. It's 
the hardest thing I've ever had to do in 
all my life!" 

I turned a page of the magazine. "I 
suppose you've felt this way about it for 
quite a while, Burr," I remarked casually. 

“Yes, Nan, I have. For over a year. 
I've fought against it—hard, too. At first 
it seemed impossible to doubt my feelings 
for Elsie. I houche I must be tired or run 
down, and I waited. Even when I came 
to the conclusion that my feelings had 
changed, a little, I had no thought of 
breaking off in any way. It seemed too 
impossible. For a while, after that, when I 


came home, the first two or three hours 
with her were all right. They reassured 
me. And then, each time, by Sunday night, 
when I took my train back to New York, I 
was as depressed and discouraged about it 
all as ever. It was relief, freedom, to get 
on the train—to get away from the girl I 
meant to marry someday, Nan! It hasn’t 
been the extra work at the office that has 
kept me in New York so much this spring; 
it has simply been that I couldn’t play my 
part if I came home. It hasn’t been an 
easy year, I can tell you that, Nan.” Burr 
got up and walked over to the window. 

“I believe, Burr," I said to his back, 
“that a great many long engagements 
that work out disastrously would have 
made very happy marriages.” 

“T can believe that, too, Nan, readily,” 
said Burr, not turning around. “If I had 
married Elsie in the beginning I’d have 
accepted my change of feelings as part of 
the fortunes of marriage. Besides, 
wouldn’t have seen anyone else.” 


I GLANCED up quickly. “Is there 
somebody else, Burr?" I asked lightly, 
while my heart pounded. 

“Oh, no—no one in particular," Burr 
replied, turning and facing me, his hands 
in his pockets. "It's only that I have 
been thrown with a lot of various people 
down there—older married men and wom- 
en mostly. I’ve got a different point of 
view, broadened out, I suppose you'd call 
it. Elsie is so young, I don't think she'll 
ever grow up—so young and unsophisti- 
cated. Oh, I’ve thought it all out, Nan, 
hashed it over in my mind night after 
night, discussed it impersonally with peo- 
ple whose opinions I respect; weighed the 
consequences of both courses; tried hon- 
estly all along to consider Elsie’s happiness 
first of all. I'm not forgetting Elsie. Be- 
lieve me there, at least. I shall make it as 
easy as I know how for her. I sha'n't 
come around here any more than I can 
help. Be sure of that. I am going to 
clear out entirely, Nan." 

“Clear out?” I questioned. 

“Yes. Just that. I’ve never said so, 
but law is not to my taste. Never was. 
I’ve stuck to it only because of Elsie, and 
the necessity of making a living of some 
kind. I've always wanted to see a little 
of the world, you know that. I never 
cared about business and the everlasting 
grind for money. I can manage very well 
alone on what I've got, and satisfy my 
tastes too. I plan to start for the South 
Sea Islands in about six weeks.” 


Something bitter rose up in my heart 
against Burr. I tossed the magazine aside. 
“Well,” I replied briefly, “if you've fin- 
ished I think I'll go along now." 

Burr smiled down at me on the couch, 
and shook his head slowly. ''You don't 
see my side, do you, Nan?" he asked gently. 

"All I can see just now, Burr, I'm 
afraid," I replied, “1s poor Elsie's chest of 
linen that she's been working on for four 
whole years, locked up in the attic, and 
your desk down there in New York occu- 
pied by some other young man who will 
make a success." 


URR shrugged his shoulders. “I see. I 
am just a good-for-nothing fellow in 
our estimation, and a sort of brute besides. 
/ell—well, that’s all right, Nan,” he said, 
as if, somehow, I was the one who offended 
and he forgave me largely. “That’s all 
right. Perhaps sometime you'll think dif- 
ferently. All I ask you to do now is to 
stand by Elsie after I've gone. I plan to 
take her out this afternoon in Father's car, 
and explain it all to her. She doesn't sus- 
pect. livene at any rate, had the bru- 
tality to torture her slow] by neglect. I 
shall go back to New Yok at eight 
o’clock to-night. Will you go over and see 
Elsie to-morrow morning for me, Nan?” 
I got up and walked toward the door. 
“I don’t know that you care for my opin- 
ion, Burr,” I replied, “but you might as 
well know that I think you’re making a 
big mistake about Elsie—and a big failure 
of your life, too, so far!” I added, and 
opened the door quickly and went out. 
Poor little unsuspecting Elsie! All the 
afternoon, as I turned and looked at my 
clock, I wondered if she knew yet, or yet, 
or yet. Elsie had never had any bitter ex- 
periences of any sort, out of which most of 
us build our fortresses, in which we hide 
in times of sorrow or distress. Pride, dig- 
nity, reserve had never disturbed her in 
the expression of her love for Burr. She 
wouldn’t know how to meet such a catas- 
trophe as this. I knew Elsie. She would 
receive Burr's announcement, surprised 
at hrst, uncomprehending, like a child who 
expects a caress and receives a blow, and 
then, suddenly conscious of the stinging 
hurt, abandon herself utterly to her pain. 
'The afternoon seemed interminable. 
Would Burr never come back? The sound 
of every automobile that I heard turn the 
corner went through me with a sharp sen- 
sation of pain. And yet, as anxiously as 
I waited, every automobile that proved 
not to be ours after all brought momen- 
tary relief. When Burr hadn't returned in 
time to catch the eight o'clock train to 
New York, I was sure that the blow that 
my brother had dealt Elsie DeForrest had 
been more than she could bear. When 
Burr was a boy he used to hate to hurt 
anything that was helpless. Oh, I ought 
to have warned him that his decision 
would break Elsie. 

Burr was one of the famous football men 
of his day at college. Anybody whose foot- 
ball enthusiasm dates back to the early 
nineties has heard of Burr Guthrie. I was 
present when his class was graduated in 
1895. I was a short, stodgy, gray-looking 
person even then, but fi never forget 
how adorably, and with what apparent 
pride, Burr introduced me to all his fine 
friends as, “my sister Nan." That waslike 
Burr. He always treats me as if I was 
someone to honor. 

Father and Mother, Susan and Uncle 
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Ned, wouldn’t go to Burr’s graduation 
because of that unpleasant affair about 
his degree. Of course the president and 
the faculty were perfectly justihed in 
their decision (I told Burr so himself), but 
it was unfortunate for such a catastrophe 
to occur to a senior of such prominence as 
Burr Guthrie. There was a lot of talk and 
disagreeable publicity about it, but Burr 
himself took the affair in his usual bland, 
nonchalant sort of manner. 

I’ve always been the member of our 
family to stand up for Burr. I’ve under- 
stood him as the others couldn’t, because 
only in my veins runs the same mixture 
of blood. I’m his only sister, ten years 
older, and with none of his winning ways 
and magnetic charm; but for all my out- 
ward appearance of calm, dull, everyday- 
ness, there is just enough of the unhar- 
nessed element in me to hear of Burr's 
wanderings from the straight and narrow 
path with more sympathy than blame. I 
had my fears, just as Mother and Father 
had, and Uncle Ned, and Susan, and the 
rest of our morocco-bound, gilt-edged fam- 
ily. Burr knew exactly how disappointed 
I was to be cheated of the pleasure of 
reading his name in Latin, inked in big 
black letters on a roll of sheepskin, for all 
] made so light of the importance of a 
framed college diploma. I was very anx- 
ious for him to buckle down as soon as 
possible after commencement, and prove 
to the family that a mere college degree 
wasn't a necessity to a successful career. 


[VE never heard that any of our ances- 
tors were sea captains or explorers, or 
possessed of that roving spirit which is so 
dominant in Burr and which disturbs even 
me when I see a picture of a big steamship, 
hear the distant fog horns on the river, or 
chance to wander in among some crowded 
docks piled high with bunches of bananas 
and pineapples, peopled with dark Portu- 
guese or Spaniards lolling in the sun. 

Burr had just enough income of his own 
from Grandmother’s legacy to follow the 
call to his soul of strange people and 
strange countries. He traveled for twelve 
entire months after commencement, while 
I stayed at home listening to Mother’s and 
Father’s sneers, Uncle Ned’s smiles, Su- 
san’s disparaging remarks, gazing with 
hungry eyes at the bright-colored postal 
cards that Burr sent to me, and glowing 
at his occasional descriptions of long, 
warm, star-lighted nights, low red moons, 
rippling water, guitars, dark-eyed girls. 
I understood just what an idyllic exist- 
ence Burr was living. I could feel the lure 
of it; bound up here at home with the 
family between our morocco covers. But 
in spite of that, I wanted above every- 
thing else that that brother of mine should 
come home and put an end to the smiles 
and sneers. 

There wasn't a happier member in 
our family than I when Burr announced, 
one day in September, two months after 
he returned, that he had concluded to 
take up law. On top of that news, a 
month later, he told me that he was en- 
gaged to be married to Elsie DeForrest. 

¿Isie DeForrest was the kind of girl 
that any sister would rejoice to have her 
brother marry—just a naturally adorable 
creature, all woman, every inch of her, 
with a sunny, lovely disposition mirrored 
in the laughing expression of her eyes. 
Whenever Burr was able to come home 


from New York for a Sunday, I never be- 
grudged a moment of the long hours he 
spent with Elsie. I knew she was the gen- 
tle incentive to his sudden industry, and 
I knew, too, he needed a steady one to 
keep him to the grindstone. At the end 
of three years Burr was a member of the 
New York bar. At the end of three and a 
half he was doing all the dirty and disa- 
greeable work (as he described it) in a 
firm of three energetic young fellows about 
ten years older than himself. 


À BURR didn’t get back from his ride with 


Elsie that Saturday afternoon until af- 
ter midnight. I hadn't gone to bed. 1 was 
sitting by my window in the dark, fully 
dressed, still waiting. The sound of a dis- 
tant motor sent me down-stairs to turn 
on the light on the veranda. This surely 
must be Burr; in our quiet little side street 
motors are seldom heard at midnight. 
When I opened the door there was, in- 
deed, an automobile drawn up to the curb- 
ing, but not ours. 1 waited and, startled, 
watched two men help a third carefully to 
the sidewalk. One of the two men at sight 
of me in the doorway hurried ahead. lt 
was old Doctor Fanning. 

* Don't be alarmed, Miss Guthrie," he 
said. “There has been an accident, but 
Burr isn't much hurt. Just a collar bone, 
] think. We simply want to get him in- 
side and laid out on a couch somewhere, 
and then someone will be back in half an 
hour or so and fix him up. We didn't 
know anything was the trouble with him 
until he keeled over; then I made up my 
mind we'd better get him home. Get 
some brandy into him if you can, and I'll 
have someone here as soon as possible." 

Doctor Fanning seemed to be in a great 
hurry. I didn't suggest that Burr should 
be carried up-stairs, but swept the pillows 
off the library couch and let them lay him 
there. 

“Tm all right,” Burr kept saying. “For 
heaven's sake, get back to Elsie! I'm all 
right! Nan will look out for me." 

By the time I had come in from the 
dining-room with some brandy, Doctor 
Fanning and the other man had gone, and 
I knelt down by Burr and took his hand. 

He pushed the glass aside and sat up. 
“Don’t need it," he said. Then, “It was 
all my fault. Elsie cautioned me. The 
road had been freshly oiled on the right- 
hand side, so I crossed over to the left. 
There was another car coming at the rate 
of forty miles an hour around a curve. I 
turned, but too late. It happened in a 
second. It was all my fault, Nan! Every 
bit of it." 

* [s Elsie much hurt?" I asked. 

“Nan, I'm afraid I've killed her,” 
gasped Burr. “I must get to the tele- 
phone. I just had New York on the wire 
when they dragged me over here. 1 want 
all the best specialists in the country to 
come up here, and do all they can. Let 
me get up, Nan." 

I grasped Burr's hand very tight in 
mine. ‘Had you told her, Burr, about—” 

“Thank God, no, Nan," he interrupted, 
and fell back in a faint on the couch. 

For days we didn't know whether Elsie 
would live or not. For weeks the first 
question that dozens of people in the town 
asked each morning at breakfast was, 
* What's the news about Elsie DeForrest 
this morning?" And each night, “Have 
you heard from Elsie DeForrest to-day?” 


The milkman, and the iceman carried re- 
ports from back door to back door. Ev- 
erybody—cooks, clerks and car conduc- 
tors, wanted Elsie DeForrest to live. 
‘That was the kind of popular girl she was. 
‘The mail man sent her flowers, so did the 
woman who sold her gloves. Our Bridget 
asked the priest to pray for her. 

When finally it was reported that she 
had regained consciousness, had recog- 
nized her family, had smiled at Burr, was 
going to live, you could feel the spirit of 
thanksgiving in everybody's glad good 
morning. Only a few of us feared that 
Elsie DeForrest might never walk again; 
only the DeForrests and Burr and I knew 
that poor little Elsie's side from the hip 
down had been paralyzed for days, and 
that even the most hopeful specialists 
shook their heads and looked very grave. 

Burr came home every Sunday now. 
He made his headquarters at the DeFor- 
rests’, managing to eat one meal with us, 
Sunday breakfast usually, and hurryin 
away soon after to sit with Elsie. I 
watched the lines that Burr's anxiety fur- 
rowed in his face, pityingly. 

“Tf Elsie never walks, I’m the one to 
blame, Nan," he would say to me, and, 
“If Elsie is lame it will be all my fault, 
sister." And yet, 1 wondered silently to 
myself, Burr would have broken the poor 
Ds heart and run off to the South Sea 

slands with hardly a pang. 


I DIDN’T see Elsie for at least six months 
after her accident. It was in Novem- 
ber. The doctors were trying a new treat- 
ment then, fastening heavy weights to the 
injured leg for certain periods each day, 
gradually increasing the volume of the 
weight and the length of the periods as 
time went on, in hope of finally stretch- 
ing it out as straight and sound as it once 
had been. | learned that Elsie’s suffering 
was severe at this time. The trained nurse 
confided to me that Miss DeForrest didn’t 
know how to bear pain very well. She 
possessed patience, dear child, but very 
little determination, or power of endur- 
ance. It took two nurses to carry Elsie 
DeForrest through the dark hours of the 
day when the heavy weights were applied. 
I don’t know how Burr managed to get a 
month’s vacation at this time, but he did, 
and he spent it at the DeForrests’. The 
nurses told me if it wasn’t for Mr. Guthrie 
the doctors would have abandoned the 
experiment of the weights long ago. 

y first sight of Elsie was a shock. I 
had expected to see her thin and wasted, 
but I had not prepared myself for such a 
complete change. All the pretty curves of 
her face had disappeared—the dimples, 
the childish roundness of her chin, the 
fullness of her throat. Her hair that used 
to grow in a sort of caressing fashion, low 
about her brow, was thin and straggly 
now, and revealed the harsh outline oft - 
protected forehead and temples. Her 
cheeks had lost their bright flush; her eyes 
their laughing expression. Elsie wasn't 
pretty any more. She was like a little 
sailboat after the ravages of a storm, ripped 
bare of its shining white sails and pretty 
rigging—a sorry little hulk, tossed up on 
the rocks. 

I do not wish to describe that first visit 
of mine to Elsie. They had allowed me into 
the room during one of the difficult hours 
of her day. The doctor thought that it 
might help her to forget her pain if her 
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*Supposing you were engaged 
to a man — supposing that 
man discovered that he didn’t 
care for you—would you want 
him to come to you and 
make a clean breast of it?” 


attention was diverted a little. I don’t 
believe the child knew that I was there, 
even though, as I approached the bed and 
took her little claw of a hand in mine, her 
lips did form my name. I am sure she had 


no idea of what I talked. At intervals” 


of about two minutes a querulous little 
voice, unlike Elsie's, inquired, “What 
time is it, Nurse?" and at each answer I 
saw her bite her under lip and a quiver run 


through her body. When she began to 
whimper like a hurt animal and then to 
beg like a little child for the nurse to take 
off the weights, it was more than I could 
endure. I went into an adjoining room; 
but even there I could hear her continuous 
little moan, her pitiful, almost continuous 
pleadings. 

The nurse who was off duty was with 
me. “She always gets like this toward the 


last of the hour. It seems just as if those 
weights were hung on her nerves. Once 
we took them off five minutes early and 
the next day she begged and teased worse 
than ever; so now we don't give in at all. 
Mr. Guthrie will be here in five minutes, 
and then it won't be so bad. Without him 
Miss Elsie would go straight into hyster- 
ics, and the doctors say we mustn't allow 
that. If your brother should be two min- 
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utes late, we'd have to take those weights 
right off. With him here, though, the poor 
little creature seems to get new strength, 
somehow. It’s queer." 

At exactly on a quarter of the hour, 
I heard a step on the stairs, a moment 
later Burr’s big, reassuring voice callin 
through the hall, “Coming, Elsie!” An 
I saw him pass quickly into Elsie’s room. 

“Listen to him," said the nurse to me. 
"It's wonderful. He just goes up to her, 
takes her two hands in both his. That's 
all; and she stares up at him out of those 
eyes of hers, and he talks to her—off and 
on. Each time just about the same, for 
fifteen minutes solid; about how much 
nerve and grit he thinks she's got; and 
how he admires her control and courage; 
and how he himself, until he played a 
game in football once with a broken rib, 
never knew what a real fight meant—and 
until she had those weights on she prob- 
ably never guessed what qualities she 
had. hidden away in her. You know she 
really isn’t brave at all; but Mr. Guthrie 
tells her she is, and when he’s around she 
really does show control. He comes and 
helps us three times a day, at one and five 
and ten, at the end of each of the three 
periods when she has the weights puton. It 
tuckers him all out, though. He's all per- 


spiration sometimes, after Miss DeFor- 
rest has hung on to his hands instead of 
crying out. ]t's just wonderful the effect 
he has on her." 

It was wonderful. I had always thought 
of Burr in a sort of elder-sisterly way. He 
had seemed like a little boy to me, ever 
since he actually was one—a little boy 
who needed a good deal of encouraging 
and urging forward himself. But after 
that afternoon when I listened to him 


with Elsie, I felt apologetic for my Phari- _ 


saism. He went down into the valley 
with Elsie. As he urged forward the poor 
little stumbling, half-winded creature, his 
soulentered into hers; her suffering became 
his. I never let my brother know that I 
was present during one of those ordeals of 
his. I never went to the DeForrests' at 
that time again. In fact, there was little 
opportunity for another visit. Elsie left 
our town a fortnight later. 


BOUT a week before Burr's vacation 
was over, he came to the house for din- 
ner. ‘I’m going to be married to-mor- 
row," he announced briefly to Father and 
Mother, and Susan and me. *' The doctors 
say that they'll have to abandon their pres- 
ent treatment if I am not around to help 
and encourage Elsie a little. So I am going 


Sid says: 


"You can go further if you take others with you 


to take her back with me. We'd like you 
four to come to our wedding, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Delorrest—that's all—in Elsie’s 
room to-morrow morning. We're going to 
live in an apartment down there in New 
York, where I can go home at noon, and 
get back by six from the office. It may 
strike you, Father, as rather preposterous 
for me to undertake such an expense just 
now; but I’ve reckoned it out, and I am 
sure I can swing it." 

“You know best,” grunted Father. 

We finished our meal in subdued con- 
versation on other topics. 

There has never been the least bit of 
sympathy between Burr and Father; I’ve 
always lamented it. But after dinner, 
while I sat reading and while Burr was 
finishing a cigar in the library, Father 
shuffled in uneasily. He came up to Burr. 
“TIl stand the expense of the rent of that 
apartment," he mumbled. 

Burr stood up and gave Father his 
hand. “Thanks, Father," he said simply. 
“That'll help a lot.” 

Whenever I think of the first three or 
four years of Burr's married life, the same 
surging pride rushes through my veins as 
when I watched him, from the grand-stand 
of cheering people that November day long 
ago, s crapible out (Continued on page 76) 


or four or even ten times as successful in business as 

the general average of men. But when a man is a 
hundred or a thousand times as successful as his fellows 
we look on with amazement, and, because we cannot 
comprehend it, we usually say that he is a howling 
genius, and let it go at that. 

But calling a man a howling genius does not get us 
anywhere. It does not explain anything. It is an un- 
satisfactory definition, because it contains no hint or 
help. Nobody knows exactly what a genius is. 

Now, I am no diagnostician of greatness. I am just 
as much puzzled as anybody when it comes to defining 
the qualities that make for superlative achievement. 
Take, for example, Charles M. Schwab, whose articles 
are now appearing in this magazine. I cannot take 
Schwab apart and show you why, starting as a day la- 
borer without influence or a dollar to his name, he has 
turned out to be what he is—a giant in the business 
world. But I know his story through and through, and 
as I have considered it this thought has come to me: 

There are probably dozens of men in the steel busi- 
ness who know almost as much about that business as 
Schwab knows.: But where other men concentrate on 
their own personal contribution to the perfection of 
some part of the business, perhaps some technical part, 
Schwab takes an enormous interest in studying and 
developing men whose talents can be used in broadening 
and extending the business. You will find that note 
running all through his story—a curious watchfulness 
for the new man and almost childlike enthusiasm when 


I: IS easy to understand how a man might be three 


he discovers him. Take his delight over Eugene Grace, 
for example. Grace was a switchman eight years ago, 
and to-day he is president of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration and his income is a million dollars a year. 
Schwab is so tickled over Grace that he can hardly hold 
himself in. He predicts that Grace will someday be the 
biggest industrial figure in Americal 

In other words, a man like Schwab, by finding and 
encouraging men, and by inspiring their loyalty, carries 
himself and all his associates on to a success which none 
of them could achieve alone. He establishes a long 
battle line of organization in which there are great num- 
bers of men intelligently used and genuinely appreciated 
by a commander who realizes that his own success is 
manifolded by the work of his associates. 

In business it is not the individual producer who 
gets the biggest or the surest rewards: it is the organiza- 
tion builder. And any man, no matter how small his 
business, ought to recognize that fact. Unless an em- 
ployer is interested in finding, training, holding and 
dividing with good men, the business he is engaged in 
can never grow. It will remain the work of one man; 
and the work of one man is bound to be limited in size 
and profits. 

You may think that you are in the shoe business or 
the shirt business or the furniture business—but you are 
mistaken. After all is said and done, we are all in the 
same business—the man business—no matter what we 
make or sell. Some of the “big fellows” see that point 
more clearly than the rest of us do—and multiply their 
power and profits accordingly. 


Public Health Means 


Private Morals 
By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 


Chief of Medical Staff, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 


AM often asked, “Why don't you 
doctors keep us well? You ought to 
be paid to prevent illness, on the 
Chinese plan." 

I answer, “There are two reasons: 
first, because we don't know enough; and, 
second, because you wouldn't for a single 
day make the sacrifices necessary to keep 
you well." 

In many places formerly, and in some 
places still, a competent health officer 
could improve public health at once with- 
out calling on the public for any sacrifice 
except to pay the taxes necessary to install 
a pure water supply or to pasteurize milk. 
It doesn’t cost much in the way of per- 
sonal sacrifice to abolish smallpox by vac- 
cination, to abolish typhus by killing body 
lice, to abolish yellow fever by frustrating 
the middleman (the mosquito) who carries 
the disease from patient to patient. 

But these are not the diseases that we 
are fighting in civilized countries to-day. 
There is practically no smallpox left, ex- 
cept in the few spots where the backward- 
ness of the community or the forwardness 
of anti-vaccination cranks prevent uni- 
versal vaccination. There is practically no 
typhus or yellow fever in America. The 
scourges we have to fight are tuberculosis, 
cancer, syphilis, gonorrhea, scarlet fever, 
Bright's disease, heart disease, pneumonia, 
diabetes, arteriosclerosis, alcoholism, in- 
sanity. 

Most deaths and serious illnesses are 
due to these causes. The easily prevent- 
able diseases are now either prevented and 
gone, or reduced to minor factors in public 
ill health. Further purification of water 
and milk supplies can eradicate much of 
the remaining typhoid. But typhoid is a 
relatively rare disease and a small factor 
in mortality as it is. In 1913 it produced 
but one and two-tenths per cent of the 
deaths in the registration area of the United 
States. The large residue of common dan- 

erous diseases is with us to-day for no easi- 
b removable cause and for no cause that 
legislation or health officers can remove. 


We Must Have Either More Geniuses 
or More Gumption 


N9 USE, then, to upbraid the doctors 
and the statesmen because they do not 
stop disease. If we really mean business 
we have just two tasks in the prevention 
of disease: 

I. To produce geniuses who will invent 
new cures (which like salvarsan are also 
preventives) or new modes of prevention. 

2. To reform our habits. 

Virtuosity and virtue are the things needed 
to prevent disease. 

Give us some heroes of science, great in- 
ventors like Pasteur, Ehrlich, Cannon, and 
we can conquer many diseases. Give us 
some private virtues: self-control, gener- 


osity, courage, and we can conquer an- 
other set of diseases. But if we expect to 
be much healthier than we are now with- 
out increasing our genius and our gump- 
tion, we shall be disappointed. 
Pneumonia and cancer will not be con- 
quered till someone supplies a few medical 
Kdisons. ‘The strongest, sanest people die 
of pneumonia despite their virtuous and 
hygienic lives. No doctor has any idea 


why, nor any notion how to prevent such , 


a tragedy in the future. Cancer falls im- 
partially on the just and the unjust, on 
rich and poor. Practically nothing is 
known to-day of its nature, cause, or pre- 
vention, despite the enormous volume of 
research devoted to studying it. 


Are You Keeping Yourself in the Best 
Condition ? 


ON THE other hand, we could stop gon- 
orrhea and syphilis without a jot more 
knowledge than we have now. They are 
wholly within our control as soon as we 
choose—we, the people—to improve our 
morals. ‘This is a large order. In some 
cases we can abolish a disease by much 
less costly reforms of our habits. Hook- 
worm, that curse of our Southern states, 
can be abolished as soon as people are 
ready to wear shoes (blocking the worm’s 
favorite points of entrance), to use decent 
privies (ensuring his imprisonment), and 
to take a few doses of thymol (driving him 
out of the body). That sounds simple and 
to some people is by no means impossibly 
irksome. To such people a little education 
through talks, newspapers, and leaflets 
is all that is necessary to produce the nec- 
essary reforms of habit. Little sacrifice of 
money or comfort is entailed. But to 
check alcoholism, gonorrhea, and syphilis 
means a reconstruction of our characters 
from top to bottom—a revolution rather 
than an evolution in our souls. 

Doubtless popular education can do 
something, has already done something 
in this line. Certainly gonorrheal infec- 
tion of babies’ eyes has been decreased in 
some places by quite trifling reforms in 
doctors’ methods of dealing with the new- 
born. These reforms were brought about 
by purely educational and legislative ac- 
tion, since they entailed no notable sacri- 
fices for anyone. Likewise alcoholism has 
been diminished here and there. Though 
we have seen as yet no decrease of our na- 
tional drink bill, it seems to be true that 
business and professional men drink less 
than formerly, and that in men’s social 
clubs the yearly assets have been seri- 
ously decreased by a falling-off in receipts 
from the bar. 

But these are only a few drops in the 
bucket. The great mass of alcoholic and 
venereal disease will not be checked, I be- 
lieve,unless our national character is nota- 


bly changed for the better. I am not one 
of those who feel that such a change is im- 
possible or even improbable. The asser- 
tion that “you cant change human na- 
ture" has never seemed to me to rest on 
any good evidence. It expresses a mood, 
not alaw. But we have evidence, I think, 
that human nature is not permanently 
changed on a large scale andan a hurry. 
Sudden wholesale conversions rarely pro- 
duce a permanent result on morals. The 
reforms in public health which come from 
the improvement of private morals are not 
likely to be swift and drastic like legisla- 
tive enactments. 

Till we get new medical discoveries 
(such as not one man in ten millions has 
brains enough to make), the prevention as 
well as the cure of most minor diseases 
will be statable in one word—vitality. 
The man who keeps himself in the best 
condition will most often avoid colds, 
joint disease, indigestion, "'biliousness," 
insomnia, and the infections which dam- 
age heart and kidney. Now this “good 
condition," which includes the power to 
resist many diseases, is attained—if at all 
—through such simple “home remedies" 
as self-control and courage. 

To avoid overeating and alcohol and 
the cigarette habit are matters of self- 
control. To get the sleep one needs (which 
means all that one can possibly soak into 
one's system within twenty-four hours) 
often takes courage—the courage to refuse 
invitations, to invite ridicule, to seem odd 
or “ Puritanic.” I believe that more minor 
illnesses are due to lack of sleep than to 
any other recognizable factor. A person 
catches cold, gets lumbago, is constipated 
or headache-ridden because his vitality is 
below par, his physical expenditure be- 

ond his physical utcame: Sleep would set 
hat square with the world, but to get 
sleep means sacrificing the evening’s fun. 
This he won't do, ind so he runs in debt 
and is chronically edging toward a break- 
down. 


The Mind's Relation to Health and 
Private Morals 


ENTAL health has much to do with 

the prevention of disease, and every- 
thing to do with private morals. I do not 
mean anything mystical But when a 
man is in perpetual fear of being found 
out, or in perpetual remorse b his own 
misdeeds, when he is often full of rage, 
bitterness or jealousy, when he is perpetu- 
ally keyed up with a gambler’s or a stock- 
gambler’s excitement, his sleep and nu- 
trition are very apt to suffer. 

Dr. W. C. Cannon of Harvard has 
shown, in his “Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage," that our blood 
undergoes profound chemical changes in 
states of rage and (Continued on page 81) 
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Prosasty you have learned some things 
not mentioned in this story—and prob- 
ably it cost you something to learn them. 
If so, tell us about them. Let's make 
this magazine serve as a real exchange 
for valuable ideas and suggestive records 
of human experience. 

The man who wrote this story has 
just been graduated from the Get-Out 
and Get-On Club. This club, which is 
secret, is composed of a few men in a 
Western city who look upon themselves 
as failures. When a member wins suc- 
cess the club expels him and fills his 
place. A dinner is given in honor of 
the expelled member, and on that occa- 
sion he tells his fellows how he has man- 
aged to win ow. THE EDITOR 


EYOND the portals of this club 
there is no place in the wide world 
where I would say what I am 
about to say to-night. It would 
be useless. Give a man a tip on 

mining stock and he will fall on your neck; 
tell him a “sure winner" at the races and 
he will wring your hand till it aches; but 
once inform him that you are going to 
give him the benefit of twenty years’ ex- 
perience—your experience—and he will 
shy away and look pained. 

bor) new man who is born into the 
world is, in his own sight, a being different 
from any other who has ever lived. Older 
inhabitants of the planet draw him aside 
and point out to him how conclusively it 
has heen proved that such and uh a 
thing cannot possibly be done. Outwardly 
he listens; inwardly he laughs. They are 
seeking to shackle him, an uncommon be- 
ing, with the precepts that govern the 
common run of men. 

“Circumstances!” cried Napoleon, “I 
make circumstances.” 

He refuses to be shackled. He will 
determine his own limitations; no hoary 
and antiquated precepts shall determine 
them for him. 

So, valiantly he plunges in; and one, or 
two, or five years eee he drops into his 
office waste basket a receipted bill: 


Alexander Napoleon Roberts 


In Account with 
EXPERIENCE 


For value received $5,000 

We all do it. We all pay. 

You doubt that? You think there are 
some men so wise, so shrewd, so careful, 
that their initiation into the secrets of 
business costs them nothing? 

I can say to you confidently that you are 
wrong. And we will prove it, you and I, if 
we live long enough. We will wait until 
their wills are published, until their strong 
boxes are opened. Then we will add to- 
gether the total of the securities which 
their executors label “worthless.” We 
will know then some part of the price that 
these most suctessfül men have paid into 
the coffers of the world's richest citizen— 
Experience. 
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$5,000 Worth 


Some things I have learned—and 


To learn that “playing” Wall Street 


doesn't pay cost me 


'To learn that loaning money 
to friends is foolish cost me ..... 


One of the prime purposes of this club, 
however, is to capitalize the experience of 
our fellow members who have built suc- 
cess on the shattered pedestal of failure. 
So I know you will listen patiently. If I 
ramble a little—if I offer a few fruits of 
experience that have no direct bearing on 
the failure that brought me into your 
ranks or the success that takes me from 
pr is due to the fact that if I had 


een taught these costly truths during my | 


college years, or by some wise old business 
man immediately after my graduation, 
they might have saved me much. Of 


course, the chances are that, with the 
usual confidence of youth, I would not 
have heeded them then. 


"THE first big mistake which I was on 
the point of making I was saved from, 
not by any wisdom on my own part, but 
simply by a stroke of luck. I was gradu- 
ated from college in debt. My soul loathed 
the word. I had been brought up under 
the stern injunction to "pay as you go, or 
don't go." The man who had advanced 
me money to complete my last two years 
in college was not pressing me; he was well 


of Experience 


what it cost me to learn them 


To learn that overwork is 
expensive cost me...............04- $2,000 


To learn that side lines interfere 
with one's main business cost me........ $2,000 


able to wait, and perfectly willing. But I 
felt that I should not have a minute's 
peace of mind until I had paid him off 
completely. 

And to that end I chose to take up the 
only work which offers a college graduate 
an immediate income—teaching. I had 
an offer to teach English and public 
speaking, with incidental coaching of the 
football team, at a fashionable boys' 
school. The salary was twelve hundred 
dollars a year. 

It seemed to me then a small fortune. I 
could live easily on half that amount, and 


in two years I could pay off my obliga- 
tions and stand ready to face the world, 
a free man. I was on the point of tele- 
graphing my acceptance when fate threw 
across my path an old alumnus of the col- 
lege, who happened to be looking for a 
man. He persuaded me that I would be 
making a very grave mistake to waste any 
time in teaching. ‘‘A thousand dollars 
seems big to you now,” he said; “it won't 
seem very important five years from now. 
But a year of your life—it's worth every- 
thing." 

Reluctantly, only half convinced, I de- 


clined the school offer and went with him, 
starting in his business at eight dollars a 
week. It was the wisest thing I could 
possibly have done. 

I have since watched the careers of a 
dozen men who went into teaching after 
graduation from college, expecting to re- 
main only a year or two, “until they 
could pay their debts," or "until they 
could get a few dollars ahead." Almost 
invariably, when they have come to the 
end of the second year, they have decided 
to stay on “‘just one more year." At the 
end of the third year they were making 
perhaps fifteen hundred dollars, and the 
drop to eight dollars or ten dollars a week 
in business seemed longer and more ter- 
rible. They have drifted on, and on, ex- 
pecting in an indefinite sort of way that 
something would turn up to rescue them. 
Then they have married; and the teach- 
ing which they took up as a temporary 
expedient has unexpectedly become their 
life work. 

"Teaching, in itself, is a noble profession, 
but a poorer stepping-stone to a business 
career could hardly be selected. The young 
man who expects to make his mark in 
business should enter business as soon 
as he leaves college; if he becomes a 
teacher, he should be so because of a 
vision of service steadfast enough to last 
a lifetime, without being embittered by 
reports of classmates who are turning up 
fortunes in the trenches of trade. 

I paid off my college debts at the end of 
three years instead of two. And by that 
time I was on my way to an income that 

romised ultimately to be five times as 
arge, at least, as the largest income that 
teaching could ever have brought me. 


] HAD learned two very valuable les- 
sons: First, that debt, 1n itself, is nothing 
to be afraid of; but only foolish debt. All 
businesses that are growing rapidly are in 
debt. Railroads have their bond issues; 
big stores and factories their commercial 
paper. The biggest men in business are, 
generally speaking, those who owe the 
most money. There are a good many thou- 
sand young men 1n the country to-day, who, 
if they had the courage to go in debt to secure 
specialized training, would transform their 
hole careers. 

Second, I learned the lesson which all 
men who take up teaching or any other 
job temporarily learn—that any line of 
work which isn’t good enough to give a life- 
time to isn’t good enough to give a single 
year to. I see men dropping out of their 
chosen work to take up this thing or that 
for a little while. “I will make a quick 
clean-up,” they say, "and get back.” 
Sometimes they do get back; sometimes 
not. But always the loss by dropping out 
is greater than the gain. This lesson I 
learned, fortunately, at no cost at all. 
Had I learned it by experience, that is to 
say, had I followed my plan to teach tem- 
porarily, it would have cost me several 
thousand dollars in diminished income. 

Some college men make the mistake of 
not working hard enough in the first years 
of business. More college men, and I am 
among them, make the worse mistake 
of working too hard. I was tremendous- 
ly ambitious, eager to prove my worth, 
to make progress. I knew no nas of suc- 
cess except to work all day, eat dinner, 
and work at night. I got tired, to be 
sure, but then I supposed that all business 
men were tired most of the time. The 
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night’s rest seemed to restore me pretty 
well. I worked a good many Sundays, and 
couldn't see that I felt much worse Mon- 
day morning than if I had loafed all day. 

What I did not realize was that day by 
day and week by week I was running up a 
debit balance of fatigue that would some- 
day have to be settled. The day of reck- 
oning came after my third year in busi- 
ness, when, totally without warning, I 
fainted away one day in the office. It was 
seven months before the doctor let me 
come back again to my desk. 

I had learned my lesson when I came 
back; but it had cost me seven months of 
sanitarium and hospital fees, and seven 
months of income at the rate of twenty- 
five hundred dollars a year. 

I know now that the most important 
thing a young man can learn is his own 
limitations. Men differ. Edison can work 
eighteen hours a day. You may think 
you can. I know I can't. Rockefeller 
learned his limitations. He had a sofa in 
his office, and for a half hour after lunch 
each day he used to lie down and sleep. 
I haven't quite the courage to follow 
Rockefeller's example, though I believe it 
would add to my efficiency if I did. But 
this rule I have set down for myself: 

Sunday work does not pay. Night work 
dues not pay. An occasional ball game— 
even on a terribly busy day—does pay. An 
occasional day or half day 1n bed does pay. 
To get too tired, no matter what the circum- 
stances, is always a mistake. When you 
come to the point when you don’t tingle with 
anticipation on the way down to the office, 
there’s something the matter with you or the 
job. Probably with you. If it’s just tired- 
ness, find some way to get rested, even if tt 
means atemporary break. To go on, spells 
inefficiency and future trouble. 


EARLY discovered that I was cursed 

with the ability to do two things at 
once. I use the word cursed advisedly. I 
have since come to look with suspicion on 
men who are talented in too many direc- 
tions. Charles M. Schwab is the only real 
big man I know of who plays the piano; I 
have never yet seen a young chap good at 
parlor tricks who amounted to much of 
anything in an office. 

t was only a couple of weeks after I got 
into business that I met on the train a 
friend connected with a big mail order 
house. He was the head of several de- 
partments, and was just then struggling 
with a new issue of his catalogue. He 
hated to write advertising copy, yet had 
never been able to get anyone else who 
could do it satisfactorily. At his sugges- 
tion I took a crack at the job, and pres- 
ently had turned out several score of pages 
describing our “Elegant Louis Sixteenth 
Bedroom Set For $16,” etc. He was 
greatly pleased at the result. But his 
pleasure was nothing compared with mine 
when I opened my mail one morning and 
discovered a check from his concern for 
fifty dollars. 

That fifty dollars was the nest egg from 
which I hatched many a hundred after- 
ward: yet, looking back on it all, I am 
convinced that every dollar I made cost 
me a loss of at least two dollars. 

I took on one little bit of outside work 
after another. I became Western corre- 
spondent for an Eastern trade paper in our 
line and received five dollars a week for 
sending a column of current happenings. 


The American Magazine 


My success with advertising copy em- 
boldened me to form a little mail order 
company with another chap my own age. 
He had the formulz for some simple toilet 
preparations, left him by his grandfather, 
an old country druggist. I was to write 
the advertising; he was to have the stuff 
compounded and ship it out. I figured 
that once we got the thing organized I 
could draw my share of the profits and not 
have to go near the place more than an 
hour a week. Unfortunately, side lines 
like that are never organized. They break 
into your morning’s business with a call 
on the telephone; they harass you by a 
summons for more money on the same 
day when you've got to meet a life insur- 
ance premium; they are always wearing 
out your partner at critical times, making 
it necessary for you to go over and work 
half the night after a hard day at the office. 

The mail order business was only one of 
my side lines. I backed my brother in the 
poultry business and, by beating at the 
doors of the house committee of the big- 
gest club in town, finally got the contract 
to supply the kitchen with eggs at a very 
handsome advance over the regular mar- 
ket price. 

So, from one source and another, I fig- 
ured I was picking up about thirty dollars 
a week “on the side." I began to think 
pretty well of myself. I was a captain of 
several different industries. And all the 
time I seemed to be making reasonable 
progress in my regular job. 

By “reasonable progress" I mean that 
I was keeping even with the rest of the 
fellows in the office. My pay was ad- 
vanced five dollars at a time; the Old Man 
seemed to like me and paid as much at- 
tention to me as to the other youngsters. 
I gave him eight full hours of work, bro- 
ken only by an occasional telephone mes- 
ae or a necessary letter about my out- 
side interests. I felt sure that he had 
nothing to complain of in me, and that 
when the time came he would “take care 
of me” all right. 

I know now that I was badly in error on 
two points: In the first place, any man 
who measures his progress by the progress 
of the men around him is headed straight 
for mediocrity. If Charles M. Schwab had 
been content to get along as fast as the 
average men around him, he would to-day 
be foreman in a steel mill. In the second 
place, I hadn’t recovered from the boy’s 
idea that someone is going to “take care” 
of him. I know now that no one will ever 
take care of me but myself; that no employer 
will ever raise my salary because he likes 
the color of my hair or my conversation. 
The only way I can take more money away 
from my boss is to deliver more goods in 
exchange. That fact is as inescapable as 
the law of gravity. 


UT to return to the “‘side lines.” The 
jolt came one morning in the form of a 
little memorandum that lay on my desk 
when I reached the office at nine o'clock. 


It was from the Old Man, addressed to: 


the staff and read: 


I take pleasure in announcing the appointment 
of James P. Hurley as assistant to the president. 


That little slip of yellow paper struck 
me all in a heap. Hurley, assistant to the 
president! Old plugger Hurley. Why, he 
didn't have one half my ability! He 


didn't know a thing outside our particular 
little business. hy, he wasnt even a 
college man! Yet here he was taken out of 
the ranks beside me and lifted into the 
Old Man's office at an increase of thirt 
dollars a week. Thirty-five hundred dol. 
lars a year for an uninspired wheel-horse 
like Hurley, who hadn't been in the busi- 
ness any longer than I—and two thousand 
dollars for me. 

I left the office for lunch in a terrible 
slump. Although I am not naturally mean- 
spirited or given to jealousy, Hurley's ap- 
pointment had got under my skin. I was 
about ready to throw up everything. 

Three blocks down I was crossing the 
street when someone slapped me on the 
back and a voice asked: 

“What’s the matter, old scout, did you 
bet on the Athletics?” 

It was brother Hewitt, whom we sent 
out of this hall three months ago under 
circumstances similar to mine to-night. 

Hewitt had been an old college chum, 
and I blurted the whole story out to him. 

“I'm a failure, Hewitt, a rank failure,” 
I said at the end. “And I'll be hanged 
if I know why.” 

“Buck up, old man," said Hewitt. 
“Come on over to the club for lunch. I 
want you to meet some more ‘failures,’ 
who are pretty splendid chaps, at that." 

That night you elected me to member- 
ship in this club. 


AFEW days later I got an opportunity 
to speak to the Old Man about it. Hur- 
ley was a dandy fellow, I said to him, but 
I just wanted to know why he had been 
picked out instead of me. 

The Old Man walked over and closed 
the door of his private office. 

“Jim,” he said, “I am going to talk to 
you like a Dutch uncle. When I took you 
into this business, after your graduation, 
] had in mind to make you an assistant to 
me. I hoped you would grow so fast and 
show such a grasp of things around here 
that I just couldn't keep the job away 
from you. Frankly, I have been disap- 
pointed. Not in your ability. You've got 
plenty of that. Some of your work has 

een almost brilliant. But what has dis- 
appointed me is that you haven't found 
yourself. You haven't made up your mind 
that you want my job. 

"You work faithfully enough while 
you're here in the office, but I've had the 
feeling that you regard the job as a sort of 
necessary nuisance that pays your board 
and room. Your heart is outside the office. 
You don't need to tell me that Hurley 
hasn't half your ability. I know it. But 
the day Hurley came into this office he 
registered himself up here at the univer- 
sity, where they have some scientific 
courses right along our line. Last summer 
on his two weeks’ vacation he traveled 
through our Western territory and came 
back with a hatful of suggestions about 
our agencies in that section. Your per- 
sonality is much more attractive to me 
than his; there are many reasons why I 
would rather have you in my office. But 
I simply can’t afford to take any chances. 
I’ve got to build the important parts of my 
organization out of men who, f know, are 
going to be here permanently, whose 
whole heart is here—men who go to sleep 
every night thinking, ‘How can I get the 
Old Man's job??” 

I held a very (Continued on page 69) 
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He was alone with the fire and his thoughts 


This is another dog story by the - 
author of “The Runt,” *Dumb-Bell's 
Check,” and *Dumb-Bell's Guest” 


Ordered On 


By John Taintor Foote 


HE wood fire leaped and crackled, 

and shot small embers out upon 

the bricks. The embers changed 

from white to red, from red to 

gray, from gray to sullen black. 
Their lives were short. One moment glow- 
ing, brilliant—dead smudges on the hearth 
the next. Dumb-Bell watched them. 

It was the first time Dumb-Bell had 
noticed the embers. His chair had always 
stood in the bay window across the big 
room. That day they had moved it 
nearer the fire. He wondered why. 

'They had moved the leather-covered 
stool, too. He blinked down at it. The 
leather-covered stool had stood, for the 

ast six months, just in front of his chair. 
He had disliked it at first because it was 
strange. He disliked strange things that 
interfered with his habits. It had been his 
habit, until the last year, to get into his 
chair by a single easy bound. Then he had 


found it better to put his forepaws in the 
chair seat, pull one hind leg up and then 
the other. 

One day he had hunted quail from a 
pink dawn to a red eve. They had taken 
out young Susan Whitstone as his brace 
mate, who was something of a flibber- 
tigibbet. The perverse creature had in- 
sisted on flying to far, dim thickets in her 
searchings, leaving nearer cover unex- 
plored. It was that way with the young— 
success was always just over the hill! 
Dumb-Bell had humored the silly thing, 
had even been caught up by her infec- 
tious, sweeping flights. He had run with- 
out restraint, without dignity, with aban- 
don. 

Not as he had run in those all-conquer- 
ing days when his sobriquet was the White 
Ghost; but he had held the flitting Susan 
even, for a time, and there was this differ- 
ence between them: now and then she 


would flash blithely De a bit of cover, 


without a thought, without a sign; and then 
he would come plunging by, weary in heels 
and heart, but with a champion's nose. 
One instant he was in his stride, the next 
moveless, high-headed, tense. Within 
the thicket, perhaps a hundred feet away, 
was a breathless huddle of brown feathers 
and close-held wings! 

And then the airy Susan would come 
creeping back, awed by the splendor of 
his pose, vaguely troubled by the thought 
that, flit as she might for all her days, such 
miracles were not for her. 

That night when Dumb-Bell put his 
forepaws in the chair his hind legs, for 
some reason, refused to follow. He had 
tried to lift them up, his toes scratching 
on the slippery leather, until his mistress 
came and helped him into the chair. 

Limping in from the garden next day 
Dumb-Bell had found the stool before his 
chair. He waited for someone to move it. 
No one did, and he decided to climb into 
the chair despite it. He found the stool 
was like a step. By using it he could walk 
right into his chair. He tried it several 
times to make sure. It worked perfectly 
every time. From then on he liked the 
stool. 

And now they had moved his chair and 
his stool nearer the fire. It had seemed a 
little chilly in the bay window the last few 
nights. d must be a very cold fall. It 
was certainly nice and warm here by the 
fire. And then he could watch the embers. 
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He was alone with the fire and his 
thoughts. He could hear a faint mur- 
mur of voices coming from the dining- 
room. The people were about the pleas- 
ant, glistening table. It might be well to 

o in there and stand by his mistress. 
hen, just before Griggs took her plate 
away, her fork would come stealing down 
quite quietly with something delicious on 
the end. He would be careful not to let 
his teeth click on the silver tines. Not 
that it made any difference who heard, 
but they had done it that way for years. 

It had begun when he was always hun- 
gry and inclined to beg, and perhaps annoy 
the guests, and rules had been made. 
Nowadays he was never very hungry and 
guests were never annoyed at anything he 
did. They were, as a matter of fact, quite 
flattered if he noticed them at all. 


UMB-BELL raised his head from his 

paws, stirred, and glanced at the door. 
It was a long way to the dining-room, and 
he was not in the least hungry. He had 
left three pieces of liver üntouched on his 
plate in the butler's pantry. ... 

He was still watching the embers when 
the people came in from dinner—his mas- 
ter and mistress and that old man named 
Parmalee. Dumb-Bell gave the two 
thumps on the chair seat which hospitality 
required, and Mr. Parmalee came and 
scratched him back of the ears. 

It was pleasant, this scratching. He 
closed his eyes. The voices and the snap- 
ping of the fire grew fainter and fainter. 
At last they drifted away altogether, and 
he was in a queer thicket in which quail 
rose with a whir at every step he took but 
gave no scent, although he tried and tried 
to smell them. Why, he, Champion 
Brookfield Dumb-Bell, was flushing birds! 
It was horrible. He twitched and whined 
in his sleep. 

While he slept the people talked. 

“ Jam," said Mr. Parmalee, “I’ve come 
here this time to tell you something. I've 
discovered the Happy Hunting Ground. 
I want to take you there." 

The master of Brookfield looked at him 
inquiringly. 

‘I not only discovered it, I made it,” 
Mr. Parmalee went on. “No, I can't say 
that. Come to think of it, the Good Lord 
did most of the work. I just put on the 
finishing touches. It's in Minnesota." 

"Are there quail up there?" asked 
Gregory doubtfully. “I’ve understood 
not. Nothing to speak of, at any rate." 

“No, no," said Mr. Parmalee. “Bob 
White must have his comforts—his corn 
and his ragweed and his wheat. Someday, 
perhaps, he'll get there, but not now. The 
wilderness frightens him. We'll hunt a 
braver bird, king of them all.” 

* Ruffed grouse!” said the master of 
Brookheld quickly. 

“ Just so," said Mr. Parmalee, and then 
he explained. He owned, it seemed, a big 
tract of timber land in northern Minne- 
sota. He coughed slightly as he ad- 
mitted it—the things he owned embar- 
rassed Mr. Parmalee. He had gone up 
there last year. He wanted to see the 
per pines tremble, sway and crash down 

efore the deep biting axes and snoring 
saws of the lumberjacks. He had seen 
this, and other things. In particular he 
had seen, or rather heard, the flight of in- 
numerable ruffed grouse getting up before 
him in the thickets. 


It was all but impenetrable cover, much 
too thick for wing shooting; and yet 
here was a country filled with the greatest 
of all game birds. He thought about it for 
several days. In any direction he pushed 
his way through second growth pine, silver 
birch, alders and a riot of bushes and 
vines, a thrilling roar of wings was all 
about him. 

One night he talked with the logging 
superintendent, who recommended and 
sent for one Red Harry, log boss extraor- 
dinary. He came, a big red man, as thick 
through the chest as one of the pines he 
smote, and stood in the doorway. Mr. 
Parmalee told him what he wanted. Could 
it be done? 

“Sure, anything kin be done; but it'll 
cost—” : 

“That’s my part of it," said Mr. Parma- 
lee, who had taken stock of his man and 
was never embarrassed when it came to 
large affairs. 

Red Harry turned and spat unhurricdly 
through the doorway. “I'll get a hundred 
rough-necks from Brainerd. You want 
some of the stuff left standin’, an’ brush- 
heaps made every little bir. Have I got 
you right?” 

“Exactly. If you thin it too much the 
birds will leave, and they like brush- 
heaps.” 

“Twenty square miles?” 

“About that,” said Mr. Parmalee; “and 
a good, tight, four-room cabin.” 

" All set," said Red Harry, and slouched 
into the night. 

'The master and mistress of Brookfield 
listened to further deeds of Red Harry and 
his rough-necks. The eyes of the mistress 
of Brookfield widened at this wholesale 
conversion of the wilderness into a shoot- 
ing preserve. 

"And so," Mr. Parmalee wound up, 
"the Happy Hunting Ground is ready." 
He turned to his hostess. “I hoped you 
would come, too. It will be a little rough, 

ut—" 

“Td love it," said Mrs. Gregory. “And 
Jim will go quite mad." 

“The trouble is," said Gregory, “I 
haven't a dog that will do. My stuff is 
all too fast for grouse. I'll talk to Peter 
to-morrow though and see what he’s got.” 


BUT Peter tilted his hat overoneeye and 
scratched the back of his head when 
asked, next morning, to produce a grouse 
dog. He let his eye rove down the line of 
runways and back to the master of Brook- 
field. A grouse dog must be a plodding, 
creeping, silent worker. A field trial ken- 
nel was not the place to look for one. 

“Ole Jane Aus'in, now, might do," said 
Peter at last. "She always was sly-like, 
an’ what with age an’ whelpin’ an’ one 
thing an' other she might stay around 
where you could get a look at her now and 
then." 

"All right," said the master of Brook- 
field promptly, “we'll take her along." 

“Wait a minute," said Peter, “I ain't 
told you yet. She's 'eavy in whelp to 
Beau Brummel." 

"Oh!" said the master of Brookfield. 
“Well, why didn't you say so at first?” 

* "Ow can I say it all at once?" Peter 
wanted to know. “You come 'ere askin’ 
me this an’ askin’ me that, an’ I'm just 
tellin’ you." He spent a moment in 
thought. “Ole Bang 'e's gone," he said 
meditatively. “Now the Beau "imself 


might do. 'E's slowed down to nothin’ 
an’ 'e's got a grand nose—" 

Just the thing,” said the master of 
Brookfield. “We'll give him a trial at any 
rate. What else have you got?” 

“Old your ’orses a bit,” said Peter. 
Is rheumatism 'as been so bad 'ere late- 
ly 'e can't 'ardly get out of 'is kennel.”’ 

The master of Brookfield got out his 
cigarette case and seated himself on the 
kennel house doorstep. There followed a 
gloomy silence. It was broken by Peter 
at last. . 

"Lord!" he exploded suddenly, ‘I 
never thought." He folded his arms and 


‘directed a reproachful eye at the master 


of Brookfield. “You come 'ere askin’ me 
for a grouse dog,” he said. “Why didn’t 
you look around afore you come?” He 
nodded toward the house. “What about 
"im?" he inquired. "With all the brains 
an’ all the nose in the world, an’ "is speed 
gone from "im. Take 'im with you up 
there, an' if 'e flushes a single bird, once 
'e knows what they're like, you can 'ave 
my wages for a year." 

“I believe you're right,” said the mas- 
ter of Brookfield. “It’s queer I didn’t think 
of it. And, yet, when you consider every- 
thing—" He broke off, overwhelmed by 
visions of the past in which a white speck 
swept distant horizons while horsemen 
cursed him lovingly and galloped after. 

* [t is funny now, ain't it?" said Peter. 
* "Untin' grouse with ’im. Lord save us!” 


II 


THE pines had done it. At first Dumb- 

Bell had suspected the loons which 
laughed wildly from somewhere out on the 
black mystery of the lake. But it wasn’t 
the loons; they, at least, were alive. It 
was the pines, the brooding pines—and 
the silence. Always before, wherever he 
had gone, there had been noises, reassur- 
ing noises. Early in the morning, like this, 
birds should chirp and roosters crow. 
Dogs give tongue and cattle rumble a 
greeting to the dawn. Horses might nicker 
and stamp. Sheep quaver to one another. 
And, best of all, there would be human 
voices, or a laugh, or a song, or a whistle. 
And the trees, where these things hap- 
pened, rustled comfortably and seemed 
to take an interest. 

All this was very far away and Dumb- 
Bell had the shivers, and the pines had 
done it. He had heard them all night. 
When the wind blew, the pines made a 
noise. He did not like that noise. The 
silence in which, no matter how hard he 
listened, nothing could be heard, was al- 
most better. 

Although the kitchen fire was banked 
and he lay on a shooting coat close to the 
stove he had begun to shiver as the noise 
went on. He had hoped that when it 
stopped he would stop shivering, but the 
wind had died out and the noise had 
stopped, and still he shivered. He could 
see the pines now through the cabin win- 
dow, black and still against the sky, plainer 
every minute as the light grew. So many 
of them! There were a few pines at 
Brookfield. There had been a lot of them 
on one side of the course when he won the 
Continental. He had not shivered at 
them then. He had just run, with hun- 
dreds of men watching, and smashed into 
his bevy finds and gone on, while the men 
yelled. 
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Dumb-Bell seemed to be carved in silver, for the sunlight flashed and twinkled on the 
sheath of ice which covered him. And if the ice had been enduring silver, the perfection, 
the certainty of his pose, could have served as a model for all the champions yet to come 


But the pines down there were smaller 
and not so black and proud, and he had 
been wild with excitement, for of course 
he was winning, he always won, and he 
knew the men would crowd about him 
later and talk about him in hushed voices 
while he pretended not to hear what they 
said. 

'There had been so many people that 
day! Here there were so few. His master 
and mistress and Mr. Parmalee and the 
cook man. That was all. And millions of 
pines. Dumb-Bell shivered and watched 
them through the window, his head be- 
tween his paws. 

They called this place the Happy Hunt- 


ing Ground; but Dumb-Bell was not 
happy as he lay there, although he had 
hunted every day since they came. 

Of course it was not in the least like 
quail hunting—nothing was like that! 
You went as fast as you could when you 
hunted quail, and saw the country for 
miles and miles. It was glorious! 

But they wouldn’t let him do that any 
more, and these new birds were interest- 
ing. You must go very quietly, and at 
the first faint scent slow to a walk and 
then to a creep and then to a crawl, until 
something told you you could go no 
farther. 

Dumb-Bell had flushed two grouse that 


first day before he had understood how 
they would burst out of the cover and roar 
off when he was fifty feet away. His mas- 
ter had said “Steady” to him reproach- 
fully, and Dumb-Bell had grinned in an 
agony of remorse. After that no more 
birds were flushed. He just crept about 
and found them in every direction, while 
his master and Mr. Parmalee shot, and 
his mistress called him silly names and 
even hugged him, now and then, when he 
came back with the dead bird unruffled in 
his mouth. 

He had disapproved of this hugging busi- 
ness. He was hunting, and even though 
he went slowly and was stiff for some rea- 
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son, when night came he was still Cham- 
pion Brookfield Dumb-Bell at his work, 
and not a precious lamb. 

This was the dawn of their last day in 
the Happy Hunting Ground. Some of the 
things were packed already. The wagons 
would come to-morrow; and Dumb-Bell 
was glad. 

The wagons would take them for miles 
through the pines. But the train would 
come along, and after while the pines 
would not stand in towering ranks on 
both sides of the track, and he would stop 
shivering. 

He lay and watched the pines until the 
cook man came and gave the stove its 
breakfast. Dumb-Bell wondered why it 
always ate wood instead of the good- 
smelling things that were put on top of it. 

Presently his mistress called good morn- 
ing to Mr. Parmalee and came into the 
kitchen, and the last day in the Happy 
Hunting Ground had begun. 

His mistress stayed at the cabin that 
day to finish packing, and he and his 
master and Mr. Parmalee started out. As 
they were leaving, his mistress gave him a 
hug and felt him shiver, and thought he 
was cold. 

But his master said, He'll warm up 
when he gets to moving. Won’t you, old 
snoozer?' 

Dumb-Bell grinned, and galloped stiffly 
to a small thicket. He skirted it with care 
to show that he was ready.... It was 
much better to hunt and forget the pines. 

He did forget them all morning long. 
Early in the day his master made a won- 
derful double, both of them cross shots, 
and soon after that Dumb-Bell pointed a 
live bird a long way off, with a dead bird 
in his mouth, and Mr. Parmalee—well, it 
wasn't exactly hugging, but it was near it. 
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They ate lunch in a small clearing where 
the low gray sky seemed to rest on the 
tops of the pine trees. Dumb-Bell ate his 
two sandwiches slowly, and stared at it. 

There was something about the sky he 
did not like. As he watched it the shivers 
came back, and he was glad when lunch 
was over and he could go to work again. 


[ATE in the afternoon, although he was 
working as hard as he could, he began 
to shiver worse than ever, and suddenly 
he knew. ... 

It was not the pines that had made him 
shiver! It was something else. It was 
something that was coming. It would be 
here soon now. It had been coming all 
night. The pines had been telling him. 
Why, perhaps they were not so proud, so 
aloof, as they had seemed! Perhaps they 
really cared like the friendly trees at 
Brookfield. 

This thing that was coming was in the 
sky. In the gray sky that was growing 
dark now—and the pines were- beginning 
to talk about it again. 

Dumb-Bell stopped hunting, and stared 
into the north. As he stared his eyes 
changed, his soft, kindly, setter eyes. 
They filled with green lights. ‘Those from 
which he sprang, centuries and centuries 
before, had fled and died before this thing, 
coming out of the north, and the sleeping 
wolf within him was awake and was 
afraid. 

“Getting pretty dark, isn’t it?” said the 
master of Brookfield. "Let's hunt this 
piece out and break for camp. We're 
going to have a storm I think. Dumb- 
elll Go on, old man!” 

At the words Dumb-Bell turned. Re- 
bellion was in his heart. He would not go 
on. He would put his tail between his 


legs and run. He would run to where the 
stove was that ate wood. 

This tall man, who said “Go on," who 
was he? Dumb-Bell looked at him wildly, 
and their eyes met . . . Dumb-Bell grinned, 
whined, and started—not for the stove 
and safety; he went carefully toward a 
distant brush-heap. There might be a 
grouse in there, and the tall man, his man, 
in the old tan shooting coat which he had 
slept on so many times, had ordered him 
to find it. g 

Yes, there was a grouse in the brush- 
heap. Dumb-Bell slowed to a creep and 
then to a crawl, until something told him 
he could go no farther. Then he stopped, 
his eyes no longer green and shifting. 
They were warm, faithful, eager—the eyes 
of Champion Brookfield Dumb-Bell on 
point. 

And then, with one last wailing shriek 
from the pines, the thing that had been 
coming, that had made him shiver so, 
was there. Dumb-Bell did not move. 
His fear, the fear of slinking ancestors, 
was gone. What if there was a roar that 
deafened him? What if it was as dark as 
night? What if he could scarcely breathe 
for the smothering ice particles that stung 
his muzzle and filled his eyes and his nos- 
trils? The years had thinned his blood 
and stiffened his limbs, but his nose, 
which was his soul, they could not touch. ° 
It was the nose of a champion still, and 
wind and dark and snow could not prevail 
against it—there was a grouse in the 
brush-heap! 

A blizzard was a terrible thing. The 
pines had moaned all night about it. It 
was here now, roaring and biting, all but 
lifting him off his feet. Still—there was a 
grouse in the brush-heap! You couldn't 
change that! (Continued on page 103) 


“Great Possessions” 


A New Series of Adventures Peculiarly Adapted 
to “The American Magazine" as it is To-day 


By David Grayson 


GINNING in December, David Gray- 
son will be in the magazine every month 
for a year. These fresh garnerings of our 

old friend and comrade constitute a Little Blue 
Book of Happiness—pointing out main high- 
ways to the joys of life and bypaths to many sim- 
ple delights. It is a guide to treasures near at 
home, to great possessions that lie within reach 
of all. These chapters have the same lovely 
and lovable spirit as his “Adventures in Con- 
tentment” and “The Friendly Road,” mellowed, 
broadened and enriched by new experiences. 
David Grayson has done nothing more in- 
spiring or helpful, nothing richer in human 


sense or human sympathy, than this new series. 
They will seem like personal communications 
to every reader who wants to live more wisely 
and satisfactorily. 

If you know David Grayson, you know 
what is in store for you; if you have never read 
him, this is the chance of making an acquaint- 
ance you will prize all your life. 

Fogarty’s beautiful pictures will be a fea- 
ture of this series, just as they have been of 
everything Grayson has ever written. David 
Grayson, by the way, has never written a line 
in any other periodical except THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


A Fat Chance 


By Jack Lait 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


DNA was a nice girl, only she 
measured about forty - three 
around that section where a 
perfect thirty-six tapes about 
thirty-seven and a half. Other- 
wise she was just like any other girl be- 
tween high school and the grave—loved 
pretty clothes, longed for a handsome and 
romantic beau, and dreamt of being some- 
day referred to as a “charming matron.” 
ut she was at the border of discourage- 
ment almost before that age when a grow- 
ing girl may begin to think of such things 
without being called a silly snip. At par- 
ties and at picnics she had learned the 
cruel truth—that a man cannot take a fat 
girl seriously. The cartoonists and the 
comedians have killed the game. 

Now, there isn’t any valid reason why 
nobody loves a fatty. It's just a supersti- 
tion. But ridicule has made it staple. 
The ill-mannered jesters, the thoughtless 
clowns, have spread misery and planted 
thorns for the weighty sisters. And it is 
fatal to attract the eye of the professional 
laugh-maker. 

ontemplate the wrist watch. The 
paragraphers have voted him who straps 
one on a “‘sissy.” Who really wears the 
wrist watch? Surveyors, aviators, engi- 
neers, cavalrymen,—fine lot of sissies. 
Yet a man's reputation is jeopardized if 
his sleeve slips up and shows one. The 
same may be said of the sport shirt, ruth- 
lessly ha-haed off our hot necks and burn- 
ing collar bones by the comics, whereas 
women for centuries have been cool and 
happy in them. 

And the fat girl, beneath whose ample 
bosom warmly beats a heart as human as 
ever ticked within the structure of the 
skinniest shrimp alive, whose face is un- 
wrinkled yet unsung, knows that her lines 
have been made funny by funny lines, and 
that no man can ever kneel at her feet 
without laughing. 

Yet those who have charged into the 
trenches of the kidders and dared to love 
a girl who couldn't squeeze into a misses' 
size, tell strange tales of how comfy and 
satisfying the oversized ones are. 

Some men have substantial tastes. I, 
for instance, when I crook my wing 
about a female, like to feel that something 
is there. After the arm closes in I want 
something to close in on. It's no fun hug- 
ging if one must look down to see that 
there is something being hugged. In the 
dark, especially, it is complete defeat— 
empty nothingness. But most men prefer 
under-fed minnows who rattle about in- 
side the bended elbow. 

Then, the “stout” has a blessing greater 
than svelte lines, a gift more adorab e than 
slim proportions, a charm more cogent 
than a fragile waist—she has a sense of 
humor. She can laugh at them all, even 
at herself and those who laugh at her. 
Who appreciates the jokes about her? 
The lean girls? They can't take a joke. 
"They're too busy reading literature on 
how to stay thin. Only the fat can get 


the humor of true fatness. And it is fat 
humor. 

For every girl who diets to reduce, a 
thousand half-portion wives and maids 
are famished and parched to hold their 
ground. And with them it is deadly 
earnest, without a ray of fun to light the 


way. 

But there is bitterness, ofttimes, behind 
the laughter. Love is the wine of life; and 
no one has yet dared agitate against this 
brand of wine. To a man it is a consum- 
mation, a triumph, a crown of acquisition 
on a brow of vanity, a sauce on the dish of 
destiny, the beginning of the true exist- 
ence. But to a woman love is the whole 
works—sine qua non, ne plus ultra, multum 
in pereo the whole conjugation of the 
verb amo, and anything else in the sweet 
language of the textbooks and the novels 
that can accompany the mightiest word in 
the feminine vocabulary: “Oh!” r 

And for a girl to grow along with ut- 
terly normal promptings, with the in- 
alienable predispositions of her sex, yet 
denied love, renunciation of liberty and 
the pursuit of a man to raise, is woeful. 
It may even be unconstitutional. 


Our Edna was right pretty. Her face ` 


was more round than dainty, but it was 
an easy face to look at. When it smiled 
its glowing lips undid and showed unim- 
peachable teeth. Her eyes were hazel; 
er hair, rich and strong, was brown, with 
high lights in it; her ears were petite and 
aristocratic. But she was stout. No, she 
wasn’t. She loathed hypocrisy and she 
admitted the full, fell truth, she was fat. 


Det fancy Edna was an outcast. 
She was no social Lazarus. She was 
immensely popular. Everyone loved her. 
But it was a too, too wholesome love. It 


wasn't that aching, breaking, taking kind 


of love that young women reach after. 

The boys called on her and paid her 
many pleasant attentions. But they kept 
announcing their engagements to skinn 
things who looked as though they wouldn’t 
live out the night. The hove gave Edna 
their confidences, their friendship, their 
best wishes. But they gave her none of 
their kisses. They never sighed at parting 
and never blushed at meeting. "hey all 
liked her, and that was what hurt. 

She was cheery and amiable and opti- 
mistic. Still she often thought how un- 
fair it was. Why? Why should she be de- 
nied that Shick to other girls was given 
out of the gushing horn of sufficiency? 
Wasn’t she deserving her share? Heaven 
knew, she not only had a natural right 
to a place in the sun, but she had earned 
it, moreover. 

Three or four times a day for years she 
had taken pedaling exercises on her back, 
soles toward ceiling. She had rolled. She 
had famished and hungered. Her diet had 
come down to a lettuce leaf, well salted, 
thrice daily. She had been massaged. 
She had taken salt baths and baths in 
salts. She had walked furlongs, yanked 


‘more than twice twenty around. 


pulleys, mowed the lawn, worn out the 
stairs, chased herself in expanding circles 
on an empty stomach (that metaphor goes 
as a figure or fact—she had made good 
both ways), and she had sucked lemons 
till they were as dry and wrinkled as she 
was not. She had even tried “science.” 
But it was no go. Every time she said to 
herself “I’m going to grow thin,” she 
gained a pound. It seemed to be the 
power of what was the matter over mind. 

Edna was now around twenty—and 
he had 
run a course at stenography and was 
ready to earn her keep. So she answered 
ads. It was surprising how many an- 
swers she got to her answers, yet how 
unanimously she failed to procure an en- 
gagement after personal interviews. The 
same pleasant, discouraging, courteous, 
exasperating male disinclination that had 
strewn the walks of courtship dotted the 
ways of commerce. 


(CLOSE your eyes and think of all your 
friends’ stenographers, telephone oper- 
ators, bookkeepers and secretaries. How 
many of them are tubby? Not many. 
The plump girl isn't sought. "Most any 
man Mould deny that he discriminates by 
scale of poundage. But most men do. 
Perhaps they think that a woman with 
less to carry can go faster. Perhaps they 
are right. Anyway, avoirdupois is a “To 
whom it may concern" that gets “ bearer” 
no rail post at the business barrier. 

Edna killed several good months. Then 
she rented an office, and put a little card 
in the elevator of the building announcing 
that she would take letters, multigraph- 
ing, billing or copying. And she sat and 
waited, 

Business came slowly. She could have 
had four letters the very second day if 
she had been able to translate from the 
Spanish. Later in the week she got some 
transcribing and earned eighty cents. She 
sent cards about the building, inviting 
trade. Next day she earned a dollar. Ina 
month she had landed several customers 
and was paying the rent from her income. 
In three months she passed the line of ex- 
prece and in six she was prospering. For 

dna was a first-rate, sensible, willing, in- 
dustrious, capable, efficient person. And 
Edna did not look up at a busy man from 
the corner of her eye while he was trying 
to find a synonym for the word “ship” 
and disconcert him with flirty glances. 

Her down-town success did not in con- 
siderable degree drive from her heart its 
up-town sorrow. Home for the night after 
a tired day's hammering, heat, noise and 
concentration, she was the girl again, the 
bounding, billowing girl with all the fan- 
tasies, all the raving craving that only a 
man, only the man can soothe. 

She wasn't husband-mad. Marriage, 
always in the hazy, blue ultimate to a 
regular girl, was never directly in her sim- 

le desires. She felt bereaved and neg- 
ected because her comings and goings, 
her whereabouts at any time, thrilled no 
one. ° 
And she could not reconcile herself to 
this fruitless estate. Had she been a cri 
pe or amazingly ugly or freakishly 
tched in the making she would have re- 
linquished, abdicated, surrendered. But 
she couldn’t believe, in spite of her reason- 
able realization, that, just because she 
weighed a few more pounds than the next 
girl, just because her geometry was para- 
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94. 


And Sylvester the Crouch did an un- 
He lifted his hat 


precedented thing. 


bolic instead of angular, all men, by rising 
vote, should be forever nothing more than 
complacent. Where was her equity? 
Where was their gallantry? 

She tried reading as a diversion. Pish! 
Literature is a library of love stories, a 
million ramifications and one manifesta- 
tion. Books made her sick. 

She sought theaters for recreation. 
Tush! Dramas, comedies, even tragedies, 
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were expositions of sweet love, silly spark- 
ing, felonious passions, all phases of the 
same old spoony world that was all about 
her, but not for her. 

Gossiping with girl friends was no bet- 


ter. What is gossip? 
with Clarence, Betty’s engagement to that 
wayward Dick, that handsome Jones fel- 
low being hooked by that brazen Jenkins 
cat, and more of the same. 


Lizzie's "affair" - 


Edna even tried working so hard that 
she would be so weary that she would be 
so sleepy that she would fall right into bed 
and slumber before the evening could 
prove how dull it could be. 

But it all helped none. There are some 
things that we want because wanting 
them is part of us. Nothing can sidetrack 
or muffle or starve such wantings. 

So Edna, fat, jolly, patient, sympa- 
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thetic, lovable, smiling, bright-eyed, dim- 
pled, roly-poly Edna, was wonderfully 
unhappy, ‘way down inside, where no- 
body could see, but where it burned the 
hottest. 

And often when she spanked the kevs of 
her machine she put into her staccato licks 
an emphasis that had not been taught at 
business college. Especially when she 
thought of the tall, slim and cool blond 
steno who was her rival in thatbuilding did 
she let the little sparks of petulance, so in- 
congruous against her notoriously affable 
disposition, crackle and leave wounded 
spots. 

The slender girl's name was Margaret. 
She was the pioneer in the building. She 
had greeted Edna's encroachment on her 
sixteen-story preserves with resentment, 
and she had greeted Edna first with hot 
hatred, then with cold contempt. The 
more so did she make loud and undigni- 
fied lament because Edna stole most of 
her patronage in less than a vear and 
decimated her income. And Edna had 
been able to do this because of two very 
good reasons: Margaret was a careless, 
inaccurate, unreliable mechanic; Edna 
was attentive, intelligent, infallible. 

Man by man, they had left Margaret 
and trailed to Edna's office. They told 
her in little snatches—half apologetic— 
that Margaret paid more attention to fox- 
trotting than to typewriting, that she 
spent half her time yawning because she 
had been out late the night before and the 
other half explaining why she had come 
down for the day just in time to powder 
her nose and go out to meet a salesman for 
luncheon. While preoccupied men tried 
to talk to her she held them in air as she 
giggled and gibbered over the telephone. 

But Margaret had one customer, the 
star catch of the building. That was Old 
Grouch Sylvester, a lawyer with offices on 
Margaret's floor. He was rich, this side 
of middle-aged, thin as a pipe-stem 
cleaner, and the terror of all who knew 
him. The elevator man, the elevator 
starter, the janitors, the agent, the news- 
stand girl, the neighbors, all knew Syl- 
vester's grained, polished temper, shivered 
in his presence, jeered and burlesqued him 
behind the security of his absence. 

How or why Sylvester clung to Mar- 
garet was the famous skyscraper mys- 
tery. He had sought her, to begin with, 
because no stenographer of his own would 
stay a week in his office before he drove 
her to quit in tears. Yet he had tol- 


erated Margaret’s fumbling and haphaz- 
ard ofhce hours for months. And no one 
could say that the boisterous, turbulent 
Sylvester had ever been heard to raise 
his voice in her office, though many had 
passed its open door when the irritable 
attorney was within. 

Sylvester had patience for only two per- 
sons, it seemed—Margaret and Tobias 
Williams, his partner. It was even ru- 
mored that he was fond of Williams. And 
if he wasn't, he was alone. 

“Toby” Williams weighed two hundred 
and fifty and hadn’t seen his knees in 
years. His hat was size eight, his collar 
eighteen, his heart one hundred. 

Now, while a corpulent man is not the 
early ideal of the love-pining gazelle, nev- 
ertheless the same sinister pale which the 
eligible man sets between himself and the 
overabundant girl does not withstand be- 
tween the maiden and the globular male. 


EN, the older and more grotesque they 

grow, become the more snifhngly, criti- 
cally whimsical about whom they tag of 
the other gender to be “it.” The older 
and homelier they develop, the closer buy- 
ers they become. 

Women, as they approach double-chin- 
hood and sight the crow’s-feet zone, begin 
to relax the lines of original survey and to 
smirk ingratiatingly at what some months 
earlier they would not have taken the trou- 
ble to pencil their lips. 

And when a woman approaches the “sen- 
sible age," which is in the first afterglow 
of No. 1 youth, she comes to deduce that 
fat men are not fat for nothing; they have 
probably grown fat through jolly living, 
and jolly living cannot be snared without 
a good income. Good incomes are not as 
scarce as jolly livers. A fat wad is a treas- 
ure, but what doth the wad profit a woman 
if it have a choking rubber band about it? 
And anybody will tell you that fat men 
may wear rubber bandson their abdomens, 
but not on their wallets. 

Therefore milady-past-eighteen starts 
to look reason in its moon-shaped face 
and yield that a slim belt line is beautiful, 
but a loose charge account is a consum- 
mation. 

So, while Fatty Edna was impossible— 
anyway improbable—Fatty Williams, 
widower, was a favorite with the ladies. 
He was friendly, twinkle-eyed, rated a kill- 
ing kidder, and notorious as a prime good 
scout. 

He was the only living person who 


laughed openly at Sylvester and still lived. 
He laughed very openly, too. And when 
he did, the building reverberated. When- 
ever he dictated to Margaret the nearby 
bees in the hive heard his raucous haw- 
haw. Whenever he dictated to Margaret, 
it was rumored, he tipped her a dollar, 
called her a “sassy blondy” and made her 
rehearse him in the fox-trot. 

Then, lo! One day the toothpick with 
the yellow hair failed to come down at 
all. Sylvester stormed, threw things, said 
things, kicked things, grabbed a handful 
of papers in his fist and tore for an ele- 
vator. 

“S there ‘nother st'nog "n this b’Id’ng?” 
he bawled. 

The elevator man let him off at Edna’s 
floor. Sylvester rushed in. Edna’s back 
was turned as she worked. Sylvester was 
dictating before he had cleared the thresh- 
old and before she had half a chance to see 
him. She grabbed for her book and scrib- 
bled. He finished the letter. She swung 
about in her pivot-chair and asked him 
where she should go to get stationery. 

"S'lvest'r 'n' Williams—Room gog— 
get the lett'r out ri’ "way "m ’n a hurry. 
N? see th't you—" 

.He stopped. He had swung his eyes 
down and they met Edna's. He looked 
down into their deeps. He held the look. 
Slowly and grudgingly his pupils rolled 
away from meeting with hers. They took 
in her hair, that heavy brown hair with 
the flashes of sheen at the curves. They 
took in her round, firm cheeks to her chin. 
They roved to her lips, parted in surprise 
and embarrassment, and to her dimples 
and her blushes and back to the eyes. 

And Sylvester the Grouch did an un- 
precedented thing. He lifted his hat. 

“I—I will bring you the stationery,” 
said he, slowly and softly and with more 
agitation and hesitance than the simple, 
message might have been thought to sug- 
gest. And he backed out, never taking 
his eyes from her. 

Edna fell back against the springed rest 
of her chair. So this was Sylvester, the 
distinguished crank! So this was her 
rival's foremost patron! And what was it 
allabout? Why had he suddenly switched 
his well-known style? What could be the 
meaning of those strange actions? 

He was back. Hat in hand he came, 
opening the door softly. He gave her not 
a sheet of stationery—he laid on her desk 
boxes of it. What that signified was easy. 
She was to have (Continued on page 62) 


MAN'S a man who, knowing life is meant 

For work, for work's own sake works on, content. 
His head and hands his heart’s behest obey, 
True as the sun and faithful as the day. 


His task engages all he is or can, 


` And in its joy he feels himself—a man! 


A Man's a Man 


By Victor E. Southworth 


Whate'er his work, it is his only pride 

To scant no measure and no weakness hide. 
He hails as “Master!” him, and him alone, 
By whose achievements better grow his own. 


A man’s a man, and may, by self-control 


And by his worth to Man, become—a soul! 


Is some member of your family 
good at imitating other people? 


Would that person make a good actor? 


On Being Somebody Else 


Famous Mimics—and the part Mimicry plays in acting 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


N THE days when Cissie Loftus was 

delighting vaudeville audiences with 

her imitations, she used to give an 

imitation of Lillian Russell. Miss 

Russell countered by giving an imi- 
tation of Miss Loftus's imitation of her. 
But to an artist like Miss Loftus that pre- 
sented no difficulties. She merely came 
back with an imitation of Miss Russell's 
imitation of her imitation of Miss Russell! 
The fair Lillian thereupon retired from an 
unequal contest. 

Cissie Loftus could imitate anybody. 
The present writer once heard her, in the 
course of a casual conversation, imitate 
most thrillingly Sir Henry Irving in a 
blank verse death scene. Then an imag- 
inary curtain descended, and you heard 
Sir Henty, in a totally different voice (no 
less unmistakably his) inquiring in very 
Saxon prose, where in were the 
red lights? Standing on the stage of a the- 
ater, without change of costume, with the 
flicker of a smile on her rather wistful face, 
she would range from Sarah Bernhardt to 
Ethel Barrymore, so that you almost 
gasped at the uncanny cleverness of it, 
and if you shut your eyes you could hardly 
believe that the actual persons were not 
present. Hers, of course, was an extraor- 
dinary gift of mimicry, and it brought her 
ina Micakand dollars a week, much more, 
probably, than she could command as an 
actress. 

Our own Elsie Janis, far less clever than 
Miss Loftus and less appealing, too, in 
personality, made her first reputation as 
a child mimic. Her methods were cruder, 
and her art had much less of delicate sat- 
ire in it. She, for instance, used to imitate 
Eddie Foy and G. M. Cohan, which Miss 
Loftus would have regarded as too easy to 
waste time upon. Anybody can imitate 
Eddie Foy. It was the subtler peculiari- 
ties which appealed to the English artist. 
But, none the less, to the public the art of 
the English woman and the American girl 
had much the same appeal. 

It is a curious appeal, this of mimicry, 
when you come to think of it. At first 
blush, one thinks of it as a very childish 
appeal. Every child “mocks” his fel- 
lows, his elders, his teacher. It is both a 
recognized form of juvenile insult, and a 
less recognized form of flattery. As an in- 
sult, the mockery often has a beneficent 
back action, and by ridicule the child 
mocked may be cured of a disagreeable 
trait or mannerism. As a form of flattery, 
it often leads the imitator to adopt per- 
manently a way of speech, a mannerism 
of carriage or deportment, copied from 
some admired older boy or girl. The flat- 
tery of imitation is not so casy to trace in 
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the adult theater, but the childish insult, 
the mockery of words repeated with just 
the teacher's or playmate's pet inflection, 
is palpably our theatrical burlesque. Our 
burlesque may be more good-natured, but 
its impulse is much the same. 

Those of us who remember the good 
old days of the Weber and Fields Mu- 
sic Hall can recall numerous burlesques in 
which such clever performers as Fay Tem- 
pleton mimicked well-known players in a 
spirit of good-natured mockery, and de- 
lighted everybody, including the players 
mocked. J well remember one occasion 
when the company burlesqued “The Lit- 
tle Princess," in which play Millie James 
had been appearing that winter. Millie 
James was a fairylike wisp of a person 
whom you could almost have put in your 
greatcoat pocket—and many of us would 
have liked to try it! In the Weber and 
Fields burlesque Fay Templeton was the 
princess. Now, Fay Templeton at that 
time weighed probably one hundred 
pounds more than Millie James, at a con- 
servative estimate. The Little Princess 
wore skirts which ceased at her knees (those 
were the days when you could tell the 
difference between a girl of twelve and her 
mother without seeing their faces), and 
when Miss: Templeton appeared on the 
scene in a costume exactly copied from 
Millie's the audience howled with delight. 
‘They quieted down long enough to let her 
speak, and, lo, from her lips came the ab- 
surd words of the burlesque in exactly the 
sweet, gentle, girlish voice of Millie. With 
your eyes shut, you would have sworn it 
was she, and not Miss Templeton. Again 
the audience shouted with mirth, and 
Miss James, sitting in a box, laughed till 
the tears ran down her pretty cheeks. 


Bur you can go a long way back of Web- 
er and Fields, and find mimicry on the 
stage a popular form of entertainment, and 
an integral part of burlesque. No doubt 
it existed in the performances of the bur- 
lesques of Aristophanes. When Joe Jef- 
ferson was five years old he made his first 
appearance at his father's theater, brought 
on in a bag by “Jim Crow" Rice, the pio- 
neer negro minstrel. Rice was dressed up 
like a darky, and sang and danced. He 
opened his bag presently, and out.hopped 
Jefferson, dressed exactly like him, and 
went through all the dance steps at his 
heels, exactly mimicking them. Contem- 
porary records show that the audience 
was delighted—just as they would be 
to-day. 

Later, in 1870, George L. Fox, the fa- 
mous clown, following the fashion of those 
days, put on a burlesque of “Hamlet,” 
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which had a great vogue. Some of the 
humor was evidently not subtle, for when 
he held poor Yorick's skull in his hand he 
intimated rather broadly that the odor 
was not pleasant. We'd call that ‘‘ Charlie 
Chaplin stuff" to-day. But there were 
other pue of his burlesque impersona- 
tion which contemporary witnesses agree 
were marvelous imitations of Edwin 
Booth's Hamlet, and Booth himself used 
to go to the performance, and apparently 
enjoyed it as much as anybody. Now and 
then he would suddenly shift from an 
imitation of Booth and begin to talk like 
Fechter, which must have been extremely 
ludicrous. 


GENUINE burlesque has somewhat 
declined of late years (the so-called 
“burlesque shows," of course, are not 
burlesque at all, and it would make an in- 
teresting study to find out how they ever 
came to appropriate the name); but 
George M. Cohan, with his annual “ Re- 
vues,” as he calls them, produced for the 
pase two years in the spring in New York, 

as made a brave attempt to restore bur- 
lesque to its ancient place on the stage. 
Last spring, in his “Revue of 1916,” he 
took a shy at most of the popular plays of 
the winter, and at “Common Clay" and 
“The Great Lover” in particular. Not 
since Weber and Fields parted company 
has there been such a witty and pungent 
burlesque as Mr. Cohan's idea of the 
court-room scene in “Common Clay,” 
which is played entirely in an extraordi- 
nary rhymed doggerel, which you soon 
discover has a ragtime rhythm. And no 
small part of the vividness in the Cohan 
burlesques is imparted by the skill of cer- 
tain players to mimic the star performers 
in the plays burlesqued. A young man in 
the current “Revue” looks and speaks so 
much like Leo Ditrichstein in “The Great 
Lover" that it is almost startling. An 
actress imitates Emily Stevens in “The 
Unchastened Woman." Another tries 
(with less success) to look and speak like 
Jane Cowl in “Common Clay." 

Probably we have all seen, at some time 
in our lives, one of those paintings that 
used to be more common, happily, than 
they are to-day, depicting, say, a dollar 
bill lying on a table top, or a woman's 
face, with a veil drawn over the canvas. 
Complete success is achieved by the artist 
in such a picture when some beholder 
says, with admiration, "Why, it looks as 
if you could pick the bill right up!” or 
when somebody actually does try to pull 
the veil away from the portrait. This is 
imitation, pure and simple, in pictorial 
art, without any (Continued on page 72) 


CISSIE LOFTUS, whose 
imitations are the greatest of 
all,does not depend upon dress 
or facial expression in her im- 
personations, but almost en- 
tirely on her voice. She could 
mimic such widely varied 
characters as Henry Irving, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Ethel 
Barrymore, Caruso, Fay 
Templeton; and for the time 
being, as you looked and 
listened, the person she was 
imitating was before you. 
Hers was the last word in 
refinement and subtlety of 
the mimic’s art. 
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ELSIE JANIS is the suc- 
cessor of Cissie Loftus. She 
stands at the head of those 
giving imitations to-day in 
America. Miss Janis has the. / 
faculty of seizing upon the f 
vital points in an actor's per- 
formance, and then reproduc- 

ing them with lifelike fidelity. 

Her best imitations are those 

of Eddie Foy and George M. 
Cohan, although she imitates 
scores of celebrities almost 
equally well, 


Photograph by White a 
MOVIE FANS, attention! You have seen Theda Bara often enough to know her. But do you? Is 
this Theda Bara? It isn't. It is Fannie Brice, who is imitating Theda Bara in “The Follies of 1916.” 
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JANE COWL says she doesn’t want to weep in INA CLAIRE imitates Jant Cowl weeping. Mana- 
her plays any more. She prefers a comedy where she gers say that Miss Claire would be an able substitute 
can laugh and make her admirers happy. for Jane Cowl in emotional róles. 
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l Photograph by White 
Which one is Emily Stevens? 


Ir YOU saw Miss Stevens's great interpretation of Stevens is on the right and the other is—no, not another 
" The Unchastened Woman” in the play of that name, picture of her, but Miss Juliet, a mimic who made a hit in 
y You will say it is easy to guess. But is it? Emily **Cohan's Revue, 1916," by impersonating Miss Stevens. 
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Tuis photograph, never before published, was made 
recently in Belgium. The whole world knows Brand 
Whitlock's service to Belgium, where he has shown 
himself one of the great Americans in the war. A friend 
of Whitlock's says: ‘‘All during his busy, helpful life 
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Brand Whitlock—United States Minister to Belgium 


Brand has been faithful to duty, whether serving a« 
a reporter, or as a lawyer, or ns Mayor of Toledo, 
or as his country's representative in Belgium, where 
he has gone with healing in his hands to the suffering 
people of that distracted nation." 


The Glory of the States 


OHIO 


And the Ohio Man 


By Brand Whitlock 


United States Minister to Belgium 


HERE may be those who think 
that, to know Ohio, a week’s end 
on Euclid Heights in Cleveland, 
or Walnut Hills in Cincinnati, 
and an evening in the Neil House 
at Columbus when the legislature is in 
session will sufice. But Ohio does not 
yield her secret so easily. Stay a month, 
and one thinks one understands her; re- 
main a year, and one realizes that a life- 
time would be too short. Nor will the 
gazetteer help one: so much wheat, maple 
sugar or tobacco, such and such things 
manufactured in her twelve smoking 
Cities, so many youths in college—these are 
commonplaces to the Buckeye. There is 
the noble river where the steamboats trail 
the faded traditions of romantic days, the 
blue lake where the white freighters come 
and go with their cargoes of iron and coal; 
the little hills, the farms in the plain lands, 
the six rivers with the Indian names. And 
one should know the stories of Kenton and 
Girty, of Tecumseh and Little Turtle, 
Perry of Put-in-Bay, Mad Anthony 
Wayne. ... All this for a beginning. 

And what men, what personalities! 
John Brown, Vallandingham, Joseph 
Smith, two Shermans, one for peace and 
one for war, Grant, Sheridan—but read 
the history of the Republic! Has Ohio 
not given five Presidents to the nation, 
and does she not stand ready to provide 
as many more? And, incidentally, has 
she not given five states to the Union? 

When the distinguished orator who is in 
our midst comes to round out his perora- 
tion at the Ohio Banquet, he has only to 
recall the statue in the state house 

rounds, not great as art, perhaps, but 

appily likening the commonwealth to 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi. 
“These are my jewels,” he says, and wi 
ing his brow, modestly sits down. Could 
anything be finer? . . 
ut, even so, Ohio's elusive Parone 
that unique quality which meno 
distinguishes each state in the Union, will 
not have been revealed, one will not have 
apprehended even yet the Buckeye prin- 
ciple. ... 

"The Ohioan, reflecting on the history of 
his native sovereign state, finds his imag- 
ination borne back to a time when, on 
Ohio soil, it having been settled that the 
civilization of interior America was to be 
Anglo-Saxon, General St. Clair began his 
conflict with the territorial legislature, and 
in a manner of speaking wrote the consti- 
tutions of the states west of the Alle- 
ghenies. . 

Strong men those first Ohioans, of the 


best American stock, representing the 
fundamental types of the Colonies. 

Physiographically Ohio is the border- 
land between the plateau of the Alle- 
ghenies and the plains that stretch away 
to the illimitable West; ethnographically 
she is the composite of those pioneers that 
came down the river from Virginia and 
Maryland, and over from Kentucky, to 
meet the zealots from New England who 
settled the Connecticut Reserve. There 
was a valuable admixture of Quakers from 
Pennsylvania, and some immigrants, but 
not many; since 1848 Ohio has added com- 
paratively few foreigners to her rolls, and 
to-day ninety per cent of her population is 
native born. Thus, in its main tendencies 
the new life was that of the Cavalier and 
the Puritan, and the confrontation of two 
temperaments so opposite could not fail to 
have interesting results. 

In their political friction and moral emu- 
lation, their reciprocal policing and ex- 
change of blows, they learned that neither 
could. dominate the other, and the result 


was a happy compromise, a coalescence of : 


morals with politics so that every one 
might illuminate the political conflict with 
the glow of moral fervor, a joy ineffable 
to the Ohio soul. 

Recognizing the responsibilities that 
came of her Balanced and pivotal situa- 
tion, Ohio united in harmonious equilib- 
rium the finer qualities of the two great 
impulses that lie at the base of American 
life, avoided the extremes and extrava- 
gances of both, escaped the conservatism 
of the East and the radicalism of the West 
and became the exemplar of enlightened 
and altruistic opportunism. Thus there 
sprang into conscious being the political 

henomenon known as the Ohio Man. 

rom one of the two ancestral strains that 
were fused in him he had his love of moral 
issues, from the other his taste for oratory 
and his liking for the public forum, and by 
a characteristic inspiration he substituted 
for the old phrase, “Thus saith the Lord,” 
the new formula, “Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly." l 

Early initiated in practical politics, and 
possessed of that most uncommon of hu- 
man qualities, common sense, the Buckeye 
became expert in evaluating political as- 
sets, and Ohio the forum in which all 
great moral and political questions are 
debated, the state where keynotes are 
sounded. Perfervid reformers and esuri- 
ent candidates invariably go to Ohio to 
make their preliminary statement of prin- 
ciples, or of those prejudices they so often 
mistake for principles, in order to test 


their effect on the highly sensitized intelli- 
gences, whose reactions instantly deter- 
mine the political value of an idea. 

Herein the conscientious historian will 
find the reason why Ohio has always been 
ready to provide a seasoned statesman for 
every office within the gift of the people, a 
fact that has not been allowed to pass 
without invidious if not envious comment. 
The flippant may caricature the Ohio Man 
if they will, posed with one hand in the 
breast of his frock coat and the other 
leveled at the presiding officer, whom, 
with consummate ease, he addresses as 
“Sir” as he approaches each period, but 
it has not often had to retrace the steps 
taken under his leadership. Devoted to 
ideals, but none the less practical, on the 
right side of moral questions, yet not an 
immediate perfectionist, he remembers 
that Rome was not built in a day and 
knows enough, as the French say, not to 
look for noon at fourteen o'clock. 

He has learned that it is only in the 
mind of the theorist that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight 
line, and has long since discovered that in 
the art of government the longest way 
round is the shortest way home. He has 
been by turns amused and bored, but 
seldom influenced, by the doctrinaire and 
the fanatic, and has come up out of trial 
and tribulation to the wisdom and safety 
of the middle course, le juste milieu, the 

licy of all great constructive statesmen, 
ike Tincoli and Cavour. When elections 
go against him, he resumes his law prac- 
tice and waits for the inevitable reaction, 
and when the hour strikes he goes to 
Washington, where he is found capable of 
running anything, from an elevator in the 
Senate Building to the Department of 
State. 

His broad, generalizing intelligence, 
with an envergure that embraces all con- 
tingencies, his flair for the currents of the 
popular mind, his ready assimilation to the 
aspirations of the masses, his facile adap- 
tation to changing conditions, so that a 
primary is as amenable to his hand as a 
convention, and the referendum but a 
welcome relief from the banal monotony 
of legislative maneuver, these constitute 
his unique value to the race, and station 
Ohio as the political center of the nation, 
the balance that compensates the vagaries 
and aberrations of the regions on either 
hand, assuring it, so long as it turns to her 
in its biennial and quadrennial need, a 
future to which it can point with pride, 
and a destiny it will never view with 
alarm. 
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Habit Department 


Three Kinds of Human Pests 


People Who Bring up Unpleas- 
ant Subjects at Meals 


HEN Aunt Margaret undertook 

to reform the table talk of our 

family she adopted drastic meas- 
ures. We were at dinner in our pretty din- 
ing-room. Dick, my husband, had been 
talking of the alleged German atrocities 
in Belgium; and Edward, my twenty- 
year-old son, had interrupted him to tell 
of a street fight he had seen that day. 
Then Amy, two years Edward’s junior, 
unfortunately introduced the subject of 
the Leo Frank case. This is a theme upon 
which Dick and his son differ materially, 
and they promptly began to argue heated- 
ly. During a lull Amy was heard com- 
plaining that she had been trying for 
twenty minutes to say something and had 
been interrupted four times. Attention 
secured, she gave us a vivid account of a 
disagreeable incident at school that day 
that had “made her so mad." This re- 
minded me of some difficulties I had had 
with my cook, and I recounted them. 
Dick broke in before I was quite through, 
and talked at length of his business per- 
plexities. Then Edward told of a financial 
disappointment, which bored Amy so that 
she began in the midst of his narrative to 
describe some minor ailments with which 
she had been afflicted during the day. 
Edward, who had been looking at Aunt 
Margaret, regained the floor by breaking 
into the middle of a sentence. 

* Aunt Margaret, you haven't said a 
word, and you aren't eating a thing," he 
declared. 

Aunt Margaret is the kindest and at the 
same time the frankest person I know. 

“Well, my dear,” she answered placid- 
ly, “I don't talk because I don't care for 
your subjects of conversation and also be- 
cause I don't like being interrupted. As 
for my appetite, it left me with the Ger- 
man atrocities and has not returned." 

We stared at her, dumfounded, and she 
went on quite unperturbed: 

“Irs high time this family broke itself 
of the habit of bringing to the table grue- 
some tales, disputes, business and domes- 
tic troubles, personal ailments, and all 
the annoyances and perplexities and dis- 
agreeable happenings of the day. You are 
all well bred enough to know that the dis- 
cussion of unpleasant subjects while at 
meals is bad manners, and well informed 
enough to have heard that it is physically 
injurious. . You know, too, that no habit is 
ruder or more exasperating than the habit 
of constantly interrupting.” 

She paused, but we were all too para- 
lyzed to reply. 

“T’ve been thinking I'd say this for 
some time," she concluded in a manner 
gentle but emphatic, "because, after all, 
it goes deeper than a question of manners. 
This is the only hour in the whole day you 
can all be together. It ought to be a time 
when you put aside worries and disagree- 
able things and enjoy the fellowship of one 
another. It ought to be the happiest, most 
restful and untroubled hour of the day— 
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an hour which will be a beautiful and 
sacred memory to you all your lives.” 

Well, it took us some time to regain 
breath. In fact, for several days thereafter 
our evening meal was a rather silent one. 
But looking back we can see that it took 
just some such jolt to shake us out of that 
wretched habit; and now anyone who in- 
terrupts, quarrels, or introduces a dis- 
agreeable topic at our table pays a fine of 
ten cents to the family savings box. 

MRS. G. C. WHITE 


Women Who Talk Too Much 
A 'THE years go by, it is borne in upon 


me more and more that the crime of 
women is talking too much. Which of us 
is guiltless? It is a sin committed much 
less often by men. What do I mean by a 
talker? A person who monopolizes the 
conversation so that when you leave her 
your head aches, your breathing is labored 
and you feel resentment against her be- 
cause when you wanted to put in a word 
of agreement or opposition you had to 
fight for a chance. Is it worth the effort 
ou have to make to express an opinion ? 

o, but it is human nature to want some 
share in a “conversation.” 

There are two kinds of talkers: the first 
is the person bursting with ideas, original 
or acquired. She is bearable, because you 
are getting something out of the conver- 
sation, even if you are putting nothing in. 

The other and larger class is made up of 
women who tell everything in detail, mi- 
nute, accurate, often-repeated, and fre- 

uently harrowing and even nauseating. 

his kind of talker will argue at length 
with herself as to exact dates, hours and 
locations; but she keeps both sides of the 
debate strictly in her own hands afd the 
gavel never falls. She usually considers 
that she has delicate nerves, but she will 
talk to you while your train is passing an 
express, while the trolley is crossing the 
bridge, while ragtime is being played with 
drums and cymbals in the restaurant, or 
while your children are clamoring for at- 
tention. Some of the worst offenders are 
those that talk about: r. Details of illness; 
2. Servant troubles; 3. Prices; 4. Babies' 
food; s. Household management (how I 
keep my garbage pail clean, etc.); 6. Scan- 
dal (in loud whispers, so the young people 
will be sure to notice). 

Doctors and diplomats learn that talk 
is risky and often fatal, and I am sure 
that many women in this large class, once 
their attention is called to this besetting 
sin, will make a noble effort to reform. 
Suffragists and antis are both offenders— 
would that we might have a cessation of 
speeches until a few new ideas have time 
to sprout! Let us give the fine old peren- 
nials a rest, and cultivate some new flow- 
ers of speech to give a novel aspect to the 
feminist garden. 

There are geniuses among talkers of 
this second class. I know women who 
have, ever since my childhood, fascinated 
me by the wealth of detail with which they 
painted their word-pictures. No cookies 


ever tasted quite so good as theirs sound; 
no pickles so crisp, or preserves so juicy, as 
those that float in my imagination during 
their long descriptions. No illness J ever 
experienced has had the shuddering fasci- 


nation of their illnesses. I have known of 
a young girl fainting while listening to a 


conversation about cancer. Think of the 
dramatic talents of that “conversation- 
alist!” 

But the imitators of this school of de- 
tail—and they are the great majority of 
talkers, for genius is not for all of Aulas hov 
boring, how disg sting their minute and 
intimate details! Wives bore their hus- 
bands, employees waste the time they are 
paid for, and as for our women friends— 
words fail to describe the crimes of con- 
versation they commit in a "good visit!” 

I have heard of conversation clubs, but 
why not a club for the Cultivation of Lis- 
teners? Why not the Silent Suffragists? 
Let every woman who reads this try an 
experiment: For one week to tell no long 
detailed stories (even to the long-suffering 
doctor); to go to all social gatherings, and 
on all journeyings by trolley, automobile, 
or what not, with the firm resolve to give 
everybody else a chance to speak without 
interruption. 


Gossips 
JRM a child I always liked to hear a 


bit of gossip, and was not slow in re- 
peating all that I heard. Several times I 
found there was not a word of truth in 
the gossip I repeated. Still, I did not real- 
ize the harmful effect upon my character, 
nor the injury done to others. As I grew, 
this bad habit also grew. 

Once I was much embarrassed by being 
asked by the maligned one why I had told 
such and such a thing. I easily got out 
of this by giving my authority, but I had 
made an enemy for life. 

One day while reading a magazine I 
chanced on the following story: 

A Catholic woman came to her priest in 
confession. Among other sins, she con- 
fessed repeating a piece of gossip about a 
neighbor to a number of friends. The 
priest told her to go and gather a lot of 
thistle blooms, RE scatter them to the 
winds, and return to him. She did this; 
and when she returned, she was told to go 
and gather up all the thistles she had 
scattered. 

* But I cannot do that," the woman re- 
plied. ‘‘Some of them have been borne so 
far I could never find them." 

“The gossip you have repeated is, like 
the thistle, scattered all abroad," replicd 
the priest. ‘Until you can gather up and 
take back each unkind word, you can 
never repair the wrong done this neighbor. 
Go and sin no more." 

This little story opened my eyes, and | 
realized for the first time the magnitude of 
the fault and what a hold it had on me. 

I have had many a hard fight to over- 
come the gossiping tendency, bu: feel that 
I have at last conquered. 

N. M. CARITHERS 
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““Whatcher doing there?" yells Mr. Browne. 
stropping her up, boss!’’ says Mike, and starts for him 
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R. EZEKIEL GEORGE 

WASHINGTON SCRAGGS 

sat outside his cabin. Mr. 

Scraggs smoked a- corncob 

pipe. Nature had provided 
an opening for the pipe stem, by removing 
a tooth. She had also provided for some 
unknown contingency by removing all of 
Mr. Scraggs's hair, with the exception of 
his mustache. This rode on his upper lip 
like a breaker on a South Sea atoll back. 
for a space, only to droop sadly at the 
ends, like the weeping willow in the water- 
color sketch on Grandma's mantel. Mr. 
Scraggs was not annoyed by the loss of 
his capillary attraction. He had been a 
Mormon once—and nothing less could 
now annoy Mr. Scraggs. 

Melancholy was Mr. Scraggs's spe- 
cialty. Sorrow pervaded him; sadness 
hung from his figure like a wet sheet from 
a pump. Mr. Scraggs made you think of 
a wooden Indian who has lost his cigar 
store, and refuses to be comforted. 

Upon this figure I came of a pleasant 


June evening. One of Dakota's finest ef- 
fects in sunsets was draped across the 
western sky, as usual. Overhead, in a 
vaulted vastness that only desert and 
prairie can give, hung an eagle. The cheer- 
ful prairie dog scuttled about his business, 
the coyote flitted from one place to another 
with his sneak-thief alertness; even the 
rattlesnake squirmed around as blithely 
as possible—all served but for a foil for 
Mr. Scraggs. 

““Evenin’, Scraggsey,” says I. 

"Evenin'," says he. Before I had a 
chance to follow my opening he cut across 
with: 

* Now this feller I am goin' to tell you 
about was known as Runtley Junius 
Browne." 

I hadn't come to hear about R. J. 
Browne, I had come to collect the latest 
news of the misunderstanding between the 
Black-eyed Kid and the school-teacher. 

I didn't give a single, solitary whoop 
about Mr. Brave. Ah! But here was 
Mr. Scraggs! Some people you can side- 


track when they state they’ll tell you 
about Mr. Browne; you can disengage, 
thrust in tierce, recover, send in a left to 
the slats, smack him on the bean with a 
lead pipe, and escape in the ensuing con- 
fusion. 

But you couldn’t do that to Mr. E.G.W. 
Scraggs. No, no! If you said promptly, 
“Oh, yes! Browne—that’s the old geezer 
that run the faro joint in Deadwood. 
Speaking of Browne, the school-teacher’s 
eyes are blue, ain’t they? and the Kid’s 
are black—black and blue. Mm—what’s 
the latest about the row?” Scraggs would 
simply ignore you, and go on. He told a 
story as a steam roller smashes a June 
bug, sans peur et sans reproche. 

So I had to listen to that darn story 
about Mr. Browne. 

“Where he came from," said Mr. 
Scraggs, “Mr. R. Junius Browne was some 
punkins. That much, a kinder yaller glow 
satan the atmosphere around where 

e lived and had his bein’. 
“He owned so much railroad stock he 
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rumbled when he walked, so much bank 
stock he clicked his teeth like a cash 
register, and so much real estate his feet 
seemed to take right holt of the ground. 

“Otherwise, he was a pussy little man, 
with a poutin' under lip, and a pair of eye- 
brows like a sickly Norwegian's mus- 
taches. He was much fatter than he was 
tall, but his stummick had cost him that 
much he was proud of it, 
and stuck it right out. He 
looked at you over the top 
of his specs,—which was 

old, of course, and remark’- 

le solerd,—and his general 
expression would give you 
the idea that-he felt he didn't 
see much when he did look 
at you. 

“He wasn’t one of these 
here cheery, helpful persons, 
who comes up with a glad- 
some haw-haw, and smacks 
you on the back. He was 
totally unlike that. He was 
more unlike that than the 
gladsome person turned in- 
side outside would be. Much 
more. He was the kind that 
coughs deep in his throat, 
and says, ‘Young man!’ to 
the railroad conductor. He 
is positively the only human 
exhibit that ever called a 
railroad conductor, ‘Young 
man,’ and survived. 


Bur yet! Harken to the 

voice of Fate! I don’t 
care how much you weigh, 
how much you wear, nor 
how much you were, you’re 
bound to run agin’ sumpin’ 
fixed firmer than you be, 
someday. 

* Mr. Browne was on the 
train of cars going to Mon- 
tana, where he had a lot of 
important things to import. 
He was in a hurry, and he 
said so, right frank. He told 
the conductor what he 
thought about the railroad, 
although the conductor 
hadn't asked him. He ex- 
plained, thorough, why the 
railroad was no good; how 
bad the eatings in the dining 
car were, how uneasy the 
cars rode, and what a poor 
landscape was provided for 
the passengers. The con- 
ductor, he said, ‘Yassir,’ 
and went along about his 
business. But he didn’t love 
Mr. Browne none. 

* Nor did the passengers. 
When they was in the smok- 
ing-stall, Mr. Browne told 
one of the other men his 
cigar was no good; he ex- 
plained all about how fine a Republican 
1s to Jeff Murfree of South Carolina, who 
hadn't never taken the oath of allegiance. 
Jeff was one of them kind of fellers that 
didn't know any course betwixt being po- 
lite and shooting holes in you, and, as Mr. 
Browne was old and fat, Jeff had to sit 
there and take it. But I ain't gerctchic 
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the truth a particle when I say that Jeff. 


didn't develop one of these suddent, over- 
whelming passions for Mr. Browne. 


“By the time they reached our little 
town, the general feeling was that if any- 
thing should happen to Mr. Browne the 
total passenger and working list on that 
train wanted to be there to see it. 

“ You know how it usually is with peo- 
ple that things orter happen to—they 


, don't, they skip merrily along, and Fate 


just dodges out of the way; they seem to 
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“It was the custom in the town to shoot 
him in the legs and cart him off to 
the calaboose until his vision cleared” 


have the old lady clean, plumb buffaloed. 

“But this time— Well, when the train 
was pulling in, Mr. Browne says to the 
conductor: 

“*Ts there any place in this measly col- 
lection of old boards where a man can get 
a decent shave?’ 

“That was the fatal question. Later 
on you'll learn why. No man can tell 
when he's drifting too far to lew-ward. 
There was a lion tamer oncet that should 


have quit work, because he had a cold. .. . 
What's that got to do with anything? 
This: One of his tricks was to put his 
head in the lion's mouth. This day, when 
he had his head half way down the lion's 
throat, he sneezed. 

“So Mr. Browne would have done well 
to go unshaved that morning; but his fate 
was on him for sure. 

“He asked the conductor 
if there was a decent place 
to get shaved, and the con- 
ductor, in all truth and hon- 
esty, told him, yes, there 
was, right across the park, 
three blocks up Main Street, 
next the drug store—Mike's 

lace. ‘Ain’t a better bar- 

er on the face of the earth,’ 
says the conductor. ‘He can 
flip a razor over your face so 
smooth,’ says he, ‘that it’s 
like the tender glance of 
an innercent young maiden 
restin’ on a plate of ice 
cream—cool, soothin’ and 
refreshin’.’ 

“So Mr. Browne starts 
out, planting one of them 
earth-clinging feet of his af- 
ter the other in a style to 
show that he appreciated 
our town and its population 
at its true worth—not over 
three cents on the dollar. 


"FlHERE was a cow- 
puncher riding slowly 
along, and he sees Mr. 
Browne and, instantly, he 
don't like him. So, because 
of that, he swings around 
on his horse and watches 
where Mr. Browne goes to. 
“When he sees him turn 
into Mike's, the cow-punch 
smiles a large smile. 

***It ain't the way you go 
in, says he, 'it's the way 
you come out that counts.' 

“This here Mike, the bar- 
ber, was a respectable col- 
ored gent most of the year. 
Two times per twelve 
months, however, he felt 
entitled to a jubilee, and be- 
ing of a thoroughgoing na- 
ture, he jubiliated until 

retty pink elephants with 
ong tail feathers come out 
and perched on the telegraft 
wires and played tunes on 
the cornet and banjo. At 
these times he was peevish 
and quar'lsome. It was the 
custom in the town to shoot 
him in the legs and cart him 
off to the calaboose until 
his vision cleared. While the 
shooting was going on, Mike 
often participated, and 
some of our leading citizens landed in the 
hospital. Always there was a happy re- 
union afterward, with no hard feelings 
whatsoever. Outsiders have been known 
to criticize, but we felt it was our town, 
and we'd do pretty near what we pleased 
until we were made to stop. 

“Everybody liked Mike. He was the 
best barber and had the cleanest shop be- 
tween the two oceans. 

* He wasn't built like Mr. Browne. He 
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stood six foot two, and had bones, and 
muscles on them bones. He was so goldarn 
black, he looked like a hole in the universe. 
Also, he was one of these solemn, steady 
darkies, except for his two little frolics. 

“So Mr. Browne, he felt tickled to death 
to think he'd struck such a nice place to 
get shaved in. The copper pot was shin- 
ing on the stove. The cups and glassware 
was shining on the shelves, the floor shone, 
and everything shone, including the whites 
of Bro' Mike's eyes, but Mr. Browne, he 
didn't notice that, being the kind of gent 
that didn't pay no particular attention to 
trifles about unimportant people. 

*'Shave, sah?’ says Mike. He was 
spick-and-spandy—he never let himself 
look drunk—and, say, I've seen saloons 
in small towns that held less liquor than 
Mike could trot around with. 

“Mr. Browne coughed his best real- 
estate cough. 

*** Yes, says he, waving his hand, ‘and 
be quick about it.’ 

“Slowly and softly old Mike tucks Mr. 
Browne into the apron and gets the lather 
cup. Gentle as a mother with her first 
baby, he lathers the great Mr. Browne; 

uiet as a cat he takes out the razor and 
s ips over to the stove pipe. 

‘‘Hrrrasssh! Hrrrasssh!’ goes the ra- 
zor up and down the pipe. 

**Hi! Whatcher doing there?’ yells 
Mr. Browne. 

***Jus' stroppin’ her up, boss!’ says 
Mike, and starts for him. 


"MR: BROWNE was a great person for 
etiket. He believed in doing things 
just this way and just that way, he'd ruther 
perish miserably than eat his ice cream 
with his knife; hs when he sees that life- 
size statoo of a big darky, with eyes shin- 
ing like headlights and a sharp razor 
waved aloft, bearing down on him, he 
first off hid under the shelf, and when 
Mike made a dive for him, away and away 
goes all the bay rum, the hair tonic, the 
brilliantine, the face powder, and them 
other soapy, sticky, smelly things that a 
barber has his being amongst, and a great 
deal of these things goes on Runtley Jun- 
ius, so he smelled like a riot in a near- 
ladies political meeting. But he didn't 
care so much for smells; all he could 
think of was that face with its white eyes 
shining out of the darkness: 


Darky-darky, never die 
Black face and shiny-eye! 


says Runtley Junius ‘to himself—mebbe 
—and plays puss-in-the-corner around the 
stove with Mike. I wisht I could have 
seen it! Runtley was such a stout person 
to be playing childish games with a big 
darky-man. 

*Mike made a grab for him—down 
comes the stove pipe; lots of soot floats 
out, and mingles lovingly with the hair 
tonic and so forth that brother Junius 
had provided himself with. But, as I re- 
marked before, he didn't care so much a 
much; give brother Runtley a piece of 
fresh air one yard square, and he could 
look like anything it pleased the Almighty 
to have him look like from a R. R. time 
table on the Punkin Pie Division to a dish 
of underdone tripe, and Runtley would 
not care any one of many continental gosh 
darns. 

* What's looks, anyhow? It's nothing 
but appearances, and appearances are de- 


ceiving. Disappearances was what inter- 
ested our dear brother Runtley—the only 
thing that did interest him. He'd got so 
he disliked this colored excerpt from the 
census, who kept a poking at him with 
that razor. ; 

“Fortune favored him, for Mike, doing 
a solo quick step in Runtley's direction, 
tripped on the fur rug, grabbed the cur- 
tain to save himself, and practically made 
an end of that barber shop in one fall. 
While Mike was kicking and lashing to 
get himself free, Runtley didn't rud on 
no order of his going, as our old friend 
Shakespeare wisely remarks, but he left. 


“Gobs of lather, soot, soot and hair 
oil, hair oil and face powder, and other 
things flew off his face and floated in the 
breeze—believe me, he pasted it high, 
wide and fervent. He thought Mike was 
right behind him, but the darky had for- 
got him by this time, didn't follow him 
outside the door. What Mr. Browne 
thought, however, was the main thing to 
Mr. Browne, so away he went. 

“*There he comes!’ says the cow- 
punch. ‘I thought so!’ 

“Just here Mr. Browne stepped on the 
apron and did a complercated, involved 
and curious somersault that would have 


** Gobs of lather flew off his face and floated in the 
breeze— believe me, he pasted it high, wide and 
fervent. He thought Mike was right behind him” 
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* So they hauled him up on the platform, gasping for breath. In trem- 
bling accents he told 'em the story of the massacry and murder"' 


made his reputation in a circus. He 
landed on top of his cocoa, in six inches of 
dust and tangled in the apron beyond 
human belief. 

"As he tried to get up, his back was 
toward the cow-punch, and the position 
of him brought a wicked temptation to 
that cow-punch mind. Up went the 
drover whip, and down she came, right 
there on the spot where Father used to 
make corrections. 

“It was a long time since Mr. Browne 
had really yelled. Considering the lack of 
practice, the effort did him credit. 


"Help, help! I'm stabbed! I'm 
stabbed!' says he. 
“T suppose it felt like it. Wild and 


brisk he cavorted around the landscape, 
strongly resembling somebody's wash 
caught in a small cyclone. What with the 
apron, the lather, the soot, the oils and the 
mud from where the dust, soot, oil, and 
lather all mixed together, Mr. Browne 
didn't really look like a close relation to 
the human fambly. 

“The cow-punch let him have it again. 
At this, Mr. Browne tore loose and 
humped it for the station. Gone was that 
lordly step, gone was that displeased and 
pouting expression; there weren't no 
earth-shaking Julius Cesar around them 
parts just then, there was only a poor soul, 
wishing he weighed a hundred pounds 
less, jumping as far and as fast as he 
could, and yelling bloody murder at every 


MEE. 
“On the station platform they watched 
him come. 


“Well! Well!’ says the conductor. ‘I 
wonder what’s the matter with the Em- 
peror of Noo York? He seems troubled.’ 

“*Save me!’ yells Mr. Browne. 

“©The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,' says the conductor. ‘Come on; 
we'll save you.’ 

“So they hauled him up on the plat- 
form, gasping for breath; they fed him 
a drink of whisky and set him on a trunk. 
In trembling accents he told ‘em the 
story of the massacry and murder. He 
looked right odd. Cakes of conglommi- 
nated truck was all over his face and his 
specs. The apron was still around his 
manly figger in places, but split and tore 
considerable. But they didn’t laugh at 
him. They told him it was too bad. 

“Then he wanted to know when was 
the first train East, and, being reduced to 
just a plain human animal, he told 'em all 
about why he wanted to know; how he 
came to be there; how much money he was 
worth; what his wife thought about it, and 
all the information we give to total stran- 
gers when we get worked up in our minds. 

"Seems he had a daughter went on a 
vacation in the Yallerstone; there she met 
a poor but healthy young feller that fell in 
love with her and demanded her hand in 
the fell bands of matrimony. She says, 
"Yes, and telegraphs Pa. Pa at once 
threw a purple t, kicked the office boy, 
discharged six clerks and three typewrit- 
ers, raised the dickens with his wife, and 
took the first train for Montana to put his 
judgment into effect. 

Pa told 'em all that; then he wiped some 


of the mud and lather from his face and 
asked the conductor for a telegraft blank. 
And this is what he wrote: 


Miss JULIETTA BROWNE, 
Yellowstone Park Hotel, Montana. 
Marry all the people you want. Congratu- 
lations. I am going home. 
RuwTLEY JUNIUS BROWNE. 


“‘Tm through,’ says he. ‘I don't feel 
the same as | did about it.’ He stopped 
for a minute. ‘Broadway is good enough 
for me,’ says he. 

“When the train pulled out, they left 
him on the platform with all his truck 
around him, waiting for the eastbound 
express. 

"'By-by!' they says, ‘be good, and 
stay home!’ 

**' Betcher life!’ he sings out. * By-by, 
fellers!’ 

“Think of that, from Mr. Browne! But 
I tell you two things: a little hardship and 
a few drinks of whisky kin totally change 
a man’s character; and, secondly, when 
you're in the lion-taming business, don't 
stick your head down his neck and then 
sneeze—it irritates the lion. 

“As for Michaels and Julietta Browne, 
old Mike never knew he was the little 
cupid that pulled that match, and Ju- 
lietta wouldn’t suspicion in twenty mil- 
lion years that a six foot two black nigger 
with delirious tremors was the actual per- 
son who gave her her young man. 

“That’s what makes this world so funny 
and entertaining. Folks don't do what 
the books tell, at all.” 


| 


| 
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A "Teacher's Story of the 
Poor Pay He Gets 


N COLLEGE I was, perhaps, more 
idealistic than most of the men. Al- 
ways I believed that the lasting, crea- 
tive forces in the world are ideas, and 
that the college professor is the great 

keeper of the lasting, vital ideas of the 
race. Let him be snuffed out and the race 
would return to the chaos of barbarism. 
He is a keeper of sacred fires. 

And so I had built up an ideal of this 
old, weather-beaten vestal virgin; and I 
decided that I, too, would go to tending 
the sacred fires. 

Now it happened that my college was a 
poor man's school. Sixty per cent of the 
fellows earned their own way. Moreover, 
the other forty per cent were only plain 
boys. Only two men in the school owned 
their own car. Consequently it never oc- 
curred to us that the college professor was 
not a high salaried man. There was no dis- 
crepancy between the rich student and the 
poor professor for the simple reason that 
there were no rich students. True, we did 
hear one day that a favorite professor had 
gone to North Dakota to practice law be- 
cause he could not live on his salary. But 
that statement meant noth- 
ing to us then. Itdoes now. 
He was getting eight hun- 
dred dollars a year. Hence, 
my idealism led ‘me into 
teaching, and its pecuniary 
aspect, since I was ignorant, 
could not keep me out. 

I went up to an Eastern 
university and did creditable 
work, for which I received 
its endorsement in the form 
of a master's diploma. The 
university employment bu- 
reau secured the first posi- 


affair, but I tried to help make the thing 
go. We stayed a decent hour, and left. 

The event served to bring me closer to 
Dux. Isaid: 

“ By the way, Dux, when do we get our 
first checks?" 

“T can't say; they are just a little irregu- 
lar here." 

“What do you mean?” 

* Well, to put it flatly, the college is 
paying about thirty-three cents on the dol- 
ar 


“Do you mean to tell me that Frank has 
to face an uncertain salary when his wife 
is that way?" 

“That’s the size of it. I bet the college 
owes Frank three thousand dollars, and 
that he is borrowing money at the bank." 

4€ My God!” . 

I then and there determined that I, for 
one, would fight the college corporation for 
my salary if I sank the decrepit old thing. 

Dux went with me to see the treasurer. 
We had to wait in the vestibule. While 
we were there we heard sobs coming from 
the private office, and in a minute a little 
woman with red eyes came out. She did 


What's YOUR Story? 


VERYONE has a story—a personal story. 
Nothing is so interesting and helpful as an hon- 
est autobiography, the candid personal confession, 
or a frank narrative of personal experiences. In 
this magazine we are offering readers a chance for 


a larger intimacy with their fellows, and an ex- 


“And I have a check for you, Professor.” 

I took the paper, and nearly dropped 
dead. It was for the full amount. 

This was only one of a long series of 
pilgrimages to the office. Sometimes I got 
my payin full; sometimes I got ten dollars; 
sometimes I got nothing. I talked with 
the other teachers, and learned that some 
of them had not received a cent. 

"Why is this condition of affairs al- 
lowed?" I asked. 

"Why, isn't this like most colleges? 
This is Christian work, the work of the 
Church, isn't it?" 

The parasitic sycophants answered this 
way; but they were in the minority. The 
majority of the professors were smoldering 
fires of hatced. 

I began my search at once for a new 
position. I stated the reason plainly to 
the university bureau, and to the teachers’ 
agency which I joined. In the meantime 
I did not fall into the dean's favor, for I 
talked too much of such mundane, crass 
affairs as money. I told the laundryman, 
the landlady, and the doctor just why I 
could not pay my bills, and this was un- 
heard of perfidy, according 
to the dean. I did not get 
my new position until the 
middle of May. By that time 
I had wrung six hundred and 
fifty dollars out of the col- 
lege. I wrote to my fiancee 
that I should meet her in 
Chicago on June 15th. I ex- 
pected to have two hundred 
and fifty dollars then, and 
to marry on that. On the 
morning of June 15th, I wired 
her that I should be late. I 
was having my troubles; I 
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*' Aren't there any twelve- 
hundred-dollar positions 
open?" 

“ Not to one who has had 
no experience and who has 
done so little graduate 
work." 

And so between the Ph. D. 
octopus and my youth I was 
sacrificed. I wavered, but on the advice 
of my fiancée, who was also a teacher, I 
accepted. She said she was earning nine 
hundred dollars, and so the two of us could 
make a creditable showing on eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

I was waiting for my first check of 
ninety dollars to make a payment on the 
engagement ring. But September went 
by, and October, and no initial check. 

In the meantime I was invited with Dux, 
a colleague, to dinner at the registrar’s, 
Professor Frank's. He was a taciturn 
little man, with a sallow wife and a pretty 
baby, just beginning to talk. Moreover, 
they were expecting another child. Not- 
withstanding, Mrs. Frank had laboriously 
prepared dinner for us. It was a dreary 
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not notice us. It was Miss Queen, of the 
Academy. Dux whispered: 

* Been crying for her salary. She has a 
mother to keep.” 

Dux went to the lion’s den. While he 
was gone, I ruminated. All this sacrifice 
that these faithful instructors are asked to 
make is asked in the name of Christian 
education. When will the Church learn 
to apply its Christianity? Already I was 
getting infected with bitterness. 

Dux came out sneering. 

“Struck it rich to-day; I got almost fifty 
per cent." 

Lwent in. The treasurer, who was also 
dean, met me blandly. He spoke of the 
weather, of my successful beginning, and 
then said: 


board of trustees was trying 
to refund the college. Three 
days after, I got thirty dol- 
lars with promise of the re- 
mainder by my wedding day. 
Let it be said to his credit, 
it came. 

To this day, Jane and I 
laugh at the contrast be- 
tween my two positions. My new position 
was in a rich college. Indeed, I do not 
see how the president made the mistake 
of letting me in. I am a democrat by 
instinct, and the smug, pecuniary arro- 

ance of the students angered me. With- 
in the first three weeks 1 fired from my 
classes, for cheating, a man who had an 
allowance of two thousand dollars. He 
was spending more than I was making. (I 
forgot to state that, although I was in a 
rich school, my salary was still not a salary 
—I drew eleven hundred dollars.) More- 
over, with money standards obtaining 
here, I felt an obvious spirit of disrespect 
among the students. An eleven-hundred- 
dollar instructor could not instruct boys 
who, when at home, lorded it over clerks 
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in their father's office who were making a 
great deal more. In a way, I found my- 
self strangely out of place on the faculty. 
Most of them had patrimonies, or matri- 
monies, that is, they had married rich 
wives. A higher standard of living was 
expected, in short, required: whereas I was 


getting two hundred dollars more than I 
was the first year, I was expected to live 
up to a standard that five hundred dollars 
more could not make possible. At the end 
of the first year, in speaking of my success, 
a colleague tactfully intimated that it was 
au fait for a college instructor to go to the 


seashore for the summer. But we did not 
o. Jane and I stayed at home and painted 
oors instead. And Jane has a master’s 
degree, too, and beautiful hands! 
There is no public opinion against un- 
derpaying teachers. 
A COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


That Roan Cayuse 


A Poem for Animal Lovers 
By 
Henry Herbert Knibbs 


Author of *Riders of the Stars," etc. 


Starvin' poor, for the feed was thin and the water holes far between. 
I roped her and threw and tied her, for I saw she was actin' strange; 
And on her breast was a barb-wire cut, the worst I have ever seen. 


C she was when I spied her, stray on the open range; 


Talk about nursin’! Maybe that hoss wasn't raised by hand! 
Boys, they joshed when they saddled up and when they rode in at night; 
*S-s-s-h! Don't you wake the baby! Say, can't you understand 
Cussin' don't go in this horsepital, or Doc'll get mad and bite!" 
Look at her now, like copper! Shinin' and sleek and strong! 
Follow a mountain trail all day and finish a-steppin' high. 
Nothin' out here can stop her, and she lopes like a swallow's song. 
Wicked as fire to a stranger, but as gentle to me as pie. 


Broncho? Don't pay to quirt her. I'm broncho myself some days, 
Pitchin' when luck is a-ridin' me hard, and pilin' it if I can. 

But a quick hard word will hurt her. A hoss has peculiar ways; 
Treat most any hoss like a human and he'll use you like a man. 


You'd ride her? "That's not surprisin', for, judgin' your legs, you could; 
But flowers is scarce at this time of year and there isn't a parson nigh. 
She sure needs exercisin'; 'twould do her a lot of good, 
But I'd hate to see you flyin', for you ain't built right to fly. 


Remember that old-time sayin' cinched up in a two-bit rhyme, 
“There isn't a hoss that can’t be rode”? And many a rider tries; 
But when it comes to stayin', why, you can't stay every time; 
“There isn't a man that can't be throwed" is the place where the song gets wise. 
“That roan cayuse of the Concho." When a hoss has a name like that, 
You can figure his reputation without knowin' another word. 
You can roll it up in your poncho or bury it in your hat: 
It's just like that picture-writin'—means a lot that you haven't heard. 


Look at her straight-up ears now, listenin' to me and you! 
Heard you say that you owned her once and turned her out to die. 
Understands what she hears? Now, watch when I call!... Here, True!— 
How she will circle to my side, and give you the white of her eye. — 


You notice she isn't branded, except for that barb-wire brand,— 
Here you, now you quit your bitin'! Do you think I'm a bale of hay? 
She's just makin' love left-handed. Why, of course she can understand 
That I never would trade or sell her— Just look at them ears now, eh? 


Cinderella Jane 


In which (this month) one love story ends, 
another continues, and a third begins 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Author of “Bamby” 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


QE word about this story before 
you begin to read u— 

Jane Judd, the heroine (Cinderella 
Jane), first dazzled her friends with her 
talent and beauty when at the eleventh 
hour she assumed the role of “Salomé” 
in the big pageant that Jerry Paxton, 
the brilliant young artist, had put on for 
Mrs. Abercrombie Brendon, one of New 
York's social leaders. Jane was the hit 
of the affair, and Martin Christiansen, 
the great critic, sought her out and 
learned that, though she earned her liv- 
ing by helping Jerry Paxton and some 
other artists,—sewing, serving and clean- 
ing for them—she lived her real life off 
by herself in a little room where she read 
and studied and wrote every night. Thus, 
through this pageant, Jane, who had 
never known a human being she could 
call a friend, found one in Martin Chris- 
tiansen, and Jerry Paxton, through this 
same pageant, found himself taken up 
by society and launched on the sea of 
success as a portrait painter. 


HE week after the pageant 
roved far from the rest time 
Jerry had planned. Every day 


rought him invitations. A 


sorts of new demands were made ` 


upon his time. In his hurried calls upon 
Bobs he tried to explain that this was a 
part of his job. He’ was playing the fish 
now; when he had them hooked and 
landed, he would be free. 

“If they don't pull the fisherman in 
after them, into the golden dead sea,” 
she gibed bitterly. SR 

rs. Abercrombie Brendon continued 
to act as his social sponsor. She wanted 
him in tow every minute. Jerry noticed 
that, wherever she took him, by some 
strange charice they came upon Althea 
Morton. ‘He sat next her at dinner, at the 
opera, he danced with her, paid her com- 
pliments; but it began to dawn upon him 
that he was not doing the one thing Mrs. 
Brendon desired—making love to her. 

Althea Morton was the most .perfect 
type, physically, which American aris- 
tocracy produces. She came of good old 
New York stock, somewhat emasculated 
from too much wealth, but still pure. 
She had been born into luxury. She grew 
up in it without thinking abaut it. To 
have every taste in life gratified was as 
natural as breathing air. ° 

She had the usual so-called education of 
girls of her class. Fashionable school was 


followed by a year abroad for French and 
music. She was protected always from 
any contact with the rude world, she was 
always spared the necessity of thinking 
for herself. It was perhaps not her fault 


that her advantages were such a handicap. | 


The two main tenets of her creed were, 
naturally enough, making the best of her 
beauty, and acquiring a proper husband. 
It was her second season when she met 
Jerry Paxton. His good looks and his 
charm attracted her, as they did all women. 
To be sure, he had no money, he boasted 
himself an impoverished artist; but that 
only added to his attractions. She had 
pene of money for them both and, to do 
er justice, money was so much a matter 
of course with her that it never occurred to 
her that Jerry could be really poor. 


T WAS the second week after the pag- 

eant, that Mrs. Abercrombie Brendon 
had an inspiration. It flashed upon her at 
a dinner party in her own house, when 
jerry: Althea, a Mr. and Mrs. Wally 

ryce and the Brendons were present. 

" We're all tired to death. Let's take 
the ‘Empress’ off to Palm Beach, Crom, 
and have a few weeks’ rest. Will you all 
come?" she asked. 

“TIl come," said Mrs. Bryce promptly, 
“and so will Wally, if I have to drag him 
aboard in chains." 

“How about you, Althea?” 

“I should love it.” 

“And you, Jerry Paxton?” 

“Im afraid you must count me out. 
You see—” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind. You shall 
make studies for my portrait aboard the 
yacht and we'll stay out till you're read 
to put on paint," the hostess remarked. 
* When can we start, Crom?" 

“Day after to-morrow, if you like." 

“What will you do with our chee-ild?” 
Wally asked his wife. 

“Oh, bother, I forgot her. Isabelle is 
coming home for three weeks to-morrow. 
She got in a scrape, and she's suspended." 

“Bring her along," said Mrs. Brendon. 
: * Bless you, I will. What a way to keep 
Isabelle quiet!" said her mother. 

“What a way to spoil the quiet for the 
rest of us!" groaned her father. 

So it was settled; so it happened. Bobs 
and Jinny Chatheld made satiric com- 
ments on the “Cinderella Man." Jinny 
laid a bet on Miss Morton's capture of 
him. He took up her wager, kissed them 
both good-by, and left in high good humor. 

The yacht was a marvel of luxury. 
They were housed like princes, fed like 
kings Two days out of New York they 
slid into sunshine and warm winds. Life 


was one long delicious playtime. To Jerry 
it was perfect, until he began to realize the 
limitations of a ship and one man's ability 
when pitted against that of two women of 
decision. : f 

Mrs. Brendon made good her promise to 
sit for studies for the portrait; but a few 
days out at sea were enough to convince 
Jerry that the price of his freedom was not 
the completed portrait of Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie Brendon but a completed romance. 
It looked as if Mrs. Brendon would keep 
him at sea until he proposed to Althea! 

Manlike, the thing began to get on his 
nerves. Manlike, he looked about for 
some feminine outlet for his feelings, and, 
as if for the first time, his eye fell upon 
Isabelle Bryce, the sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of the Wallys. She was a queer, thin, 
brown little creature, with huge brown 
eyes. For the first few days he had scarce- 
ly seen her. She read, or stayed with the 
captain, or talked to the sailors. He found 
her squatted on deck, one windy morn- 
ing, when the others were inside playing 
bridge. 

“Hello! Aren't you afraid you'll blow 
overboard?" he inquired. 

“No, I'm not. You've waked up, have 

ou? 
* Have I been asleep?" 
“You haven't seen me before.” 


g ELL, I see you now. Do you know 
what you look like?” he smiled 
down at her. 

“Yes. I look like a ripe olive.” 

“No. You look like a cricket. Are you 
always so silent? Don’t you ever chirp?” 

“Me, silent? I’ve given the Wallys the 
blow of their lives. They think I’m sick, 
I've been so good on this rotten cruise." 

"What caused the reform? Good com- 
pany?" 

“No; I'm getting ready to break it to 
them that I may not be taken back at 
that school." 

“They expelled you?” 

“Suspended me, until they decide. 
That's why I had to come on this jolly 
party.” 

“You don’t like it?” 

“Of course I don’t like it. How'd I 
know whether you ever would wake up or 
not?” 

“Did you want me to wake up?” 

“But, out, aye, yah, yes, of course! You 
don’t suppose I want to play with fat old 
Brendon, do you? Wally is a fearful bore, 
so there’s only you.” 

“Poor little cricket, she wanted a play- 
mate," he teased. 

“She did! I can't rub my knees to- 
gether and make a ‘crick,’ you know, so I 
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had to wait till you came to. I’d have 
pushed you overboard if it hadn’t hap- 
ened to-day. I’m so full of unused pep, 
’m ready to pop!" 

“Well, come on. Now 
what?” 

"Let's warm up,” she said, and was up 
and off down the deck in one spring. 
Jerry pursued. She raced around the 
whole deck twice, then waited for him to 
catch up with her. ] 

* Puffing, Jerry? You're getting fat 
she jeered. 

“You impudent little beggar! Pd like 
to shake you.” 

“Try it.” 


I’m awake. 


p? 


"urs was the opening mistake in what 
roved to be a perfect succession of 
diplomatic errors on the part of Jerr 
Paxton. It was as if the lid had popped o 
the cricket. She followed at Jerry's heels 
every minute. She was the great original 
est, which no one could subdue. Mrs. 
Brenden ordered her off when Jerry was 
working at the studies, but for the rest of 
the time she preyed upon them all. 
Her father rowed her in public, one day, 
and lost his temper. 
“Don’t be a brat!" said he. . 
“It amuses me to be a brat,” she re- 
torted. “It banat ates too.” 
“It amuses nobody,” said her mother. 
“Jerry, à moi, au secours! Take your 
dying pet away before she’s stepped on. 
‘The Wallys are hungry for cricket blood" 
she cried, dragging Jerry up from a seat 
where Althea had him safely cornered. 
“Look here, kid, you've got to behave 
or they'll send you home,” he said, march- 
ing her off forward. 
* You're handsome when you're cross, 
Jerry. l adore you cross.” 
* Do you want to go home?" 


“ You're only cross because I made you’ 


ridiculous by dragging you away. You 
ought to be glad I saved you from Althea, 
the Beautiful Wax Doll. Has she any 
works, Jerry? When I punch her, she says 
‘Papa! Mama!’ just like the other dolls." 

“That will do. We will not discuss the 
other guests in this party," sternly, and 
left her. She sulked the rest of the day, 
and waited her chance. The night was 
pem warm, with a full moon. Mrs. 

rendon managed to get Althea and 
Jerry on the upper deck alone, while she 
guarded the akeri elsewhere. Isabelle 
had gone to bed with a headache. 

“‘Isn’t this wonderful?” said Jerry. 

“Yes,”—with a sigh. 

“Why the sigh? Aren’t you happy?” 

“No. Everything seems so dificult 
here. We had such good times together in 
New York, but here it is so forced. Be- 
sides, that dreadful child seems to interest 
you more than any of the rest of us.” 

“I only keep her off the rest of you." 

“But you laugh at her, you like her.” 

*' She's an oddity: She amuses me.” 

“She makes outrageous love to you.” 

“That baby? Good lord, she’s a little 
schoolgirl!” 

Althea laughed harshly. 

* My dear girl—" he began. Then at an 
expression which dawned on her face he 
turned to look behind him. Isabelle, her 
hair flying, her robe floating behind her, 
her bare feet stuck into little moles, flew 
'across the deck to them, and as Jerry rose 
fled to his arms, sobbing. 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry I can't bear it!” 


“Look here, Cricket, what's the mat- 
ter?" he said, embarrassed at the scene. 

“You hate me! I'll kill myself if you 
hate me." 

“Rubbish! I don't hate you, except 
when you make yourself a pest." 

She clung to him, her head against his 
neck, as he bent over to hold her. 

“Jerry, I'm s-sorry. P-please s-say you 
l-like me." 

“Of course I like you. Now, go to bed, 
like a nice girl." 

“Not till you say you love me." 

* All right, I say it. Now, trot." 

* Say it so I can remember, Jerry." 

k “Cricket, I love you madly. Now— 
op." 

“I came to save you, Jerry,” she whis- 
pered in his ear so Althea could not hear. 

* What's that?" he said, loosening her 
arms. 

"Carry me down, Jerry." 

“Nothing of the kind, you'll walk,” he 
said sternly, and led her toward the steps. 

“Jerry, they'll send you home if you 
don't propose to Althea pretty soon. 
Then we can go together," said the imp, 
as she left him. 

When he went back to Althea she rose, 
and he saw how angry she was. 

“How cari you let that creature make 
you so ridiculous, Jerry?" 

“Im sorry she annoys you. She is a 
spoiled kid, but there's no harm in her." 

"She's a disgusting little beast, and I 
think it is a perfect outrage that the 
Bryces have shut us up on a ship with her. 
I shall land the first minute possible, and 
go home. I don't intend that a miss in her 
teens shall insult me, as she does the rest 
of you." 

he went to her stateroom in high 
dudgeon, and from that moment Jerry 
was like a man in a nightmare. When he 
thought he was on solid land he stepped 
off precipices. When he knew he was 
walking properly, he found himself skim- 
ming the earth two feet above terra firma. 

When they finally put in at Palm Beach 
he improvised a telegram calling him 
North at once. It was now a case of 
marry Althea or run, so, like Georgie Por- 
gie Puddin’ Pie, he made a hasty exit. 

It was with a feeling of pleasant relaxa- 
tion that he took the ight train North. 
He went to bed early and slept like an es- 
caped prisoner. When the porter went 
through the car calling, ""lelegram for 
Mr. Jerome Paxton,” he came to, and sat 
up as if he had been struck by a mallet. 

e put his head out and called for the 
yellow envelope. Half awake, he read: | 


Is Isabel with you?— WALLACE BRYCE. 


He called for a blank and wired “ Cer- 
tainly not.” Then, as his indignation at 
Wally had thoroughly wakened him, he 
began to dress. He opened the curtains of 
his berth to make for the dressing-room, 
when the curtains of the lower opposite 
were parted. 

“What did you tell Wally, Jerry?” 
asked the cricket, grinning. 


CHAPTER VIII 


JERRY stood a second in the aisle, 
Nem and stared at the cricket. 
"What are you doing here?" he de- 

manded finally. 

“Pm going North with you. I told you 

I would.” 


He hurried off to send another wire to 
Wally: 

“Just discovered Isabelle on train. 
What shall I do with her?” 

Then he made an agitated toilet and 
went back to his seat. The car was in 
that unspeakable state of vile air and half- 
dressed strangers which makes Pullman 
cars such a horror in the early morning- 
Jerry decided he could not bear it. 

*' [sabelle," he said, addressing the cur- 
tains, "get up and come to breakfast." 

“I don't care for any breakfast, thank 
you, Jerry," she answered sweetly. 

He went to the diner with a sigh of re- 
lief. He tried to contemplate the situa- 
tion calmly. The Bryce child had cer- 
tainly scored. No amount of protesting 
would ever convince Althea Morton of his 
innocence, because she had warned him 
against Isabelle's wiles. He could count 
on Mrs. Abercrombie Brendon's cham- 

ioning. Certainly he had disappointed 

er; but she could not believe him such a 
cad as to have run off with the Bryce 
child. He did not worry about the dis- 
tracted parents. He expected them to be 
prepared. for anything from their undisci- 
plined offspring. He pictured them sigh- 
ing with relief that she was off their hands 
and upon his! 


"THE next thing was, what to do about 
the predicament. Would he better take 
her off at Jacksonville and wait for her 
father to claim her, or should he continue 
his journey with her to New York? He 
decided to leave it to the Bryces; they 
would have to arrange the details. His 
belief was that Wally would follow to 
Jacksonville on receipt of the second tclc- 
gram, so that would mean only the delay 
of a day for Jerry. 

On his return to the other car Isabclle's 
berth was still occupied. He read his pa- 
per, spent an hour in the smoking-room, 
still she did not appear. All the other 
berths were made up, and the usual curi- 
osity centered in the one late riser. Jerry 
decided not to be present at her entrance, 
so he betook himself to the smoker and 
stayed until noon. 

When he returned this time, she was up 
and properly ensconced among her be- 
longings. She smiled exuberantly as Jerry 
came toward her, the focus of all eyes. 

. i morning, Jerry dear. Isn't this 
jolly: 

“You ought to be spanked!” 

“Oh, come off! Don't use that stage- 
father tone. I told you I'd come North 
Tn reus and I always do what I say I 
will. 

“It must be comfortable to be so un- 
hampered by consideration of others!” 

“What others?” 

“Your parents." 

“Oh—them!” 

“And me.” 

“You mean you don’t want me?” 

“Certainly I don’t want you. You have 
put me in a very uncomfortable position.” 

“I wanted to.” 
stone at her, puzzled. ''Look here, 

id— 

* Don't you call me kid!" she blazed. 

" Let's talk this over calmly, just as if 
I were your big brother. Maybe there is 
something I don't understand about it. 
In the first place, how did you manage it? .: 
How did you get on the train without * 

eing seen?" (Continued on page 94) 


A day like this in New York City means a loss of 


about $4,000 worth of business to one cigar company 


Weather and the Dollar 


Stories and facts showing the part that wind, rain and snow play in business 


ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN à 


HAD been a cool, rainy, backward, 

eccentric summer clear up into July, 

a summer as full of whims and ca- 

prices as a soubrette, and little adapt- 

ed to the rapid selling of light-weight 

clothing. A certain clothing merchant, 

who had waited vainly for a hot spell, 

sniffed the cool, damp air with disgust, 
and remarked: 

“T’ll bet you the next time I go into 
business it'll be in a line where the weath- 
er makes no difference." 

* For instance?" challenged a bystand- 
er. And the point was well taken. 

When you try to think of a line of retail 
business quite unaffected by weather con- 
ditions, you must keep on thinking for a 
long time. The effect of weather on all 
kinds of business is almost equal to its in- 
fluence as a first aid to talk. 

Seasonable weather is good for almost 
every line of business where something is 
sold over a counter. Cold weather boosts 


By Fred C. Kelly 


more lines of trade than hot weather. It 
is an old saying that cold weather helps 
everything except the ice and hammock 
business. Rain may do harm or good, ac- 
cording to what one has to sell. And it 
makes a big difference in certain lines 
whether a rain comes on one day or an- 
other—whether in the morning or after- 
noon. Moreover, the effect on a small 
town store is not the same as on a city 
store. 

In a large city, the business of a depart- 
ment store is seriously hurt by a rain in 
the forenoon, but rain in the early after- 
noon is usually a big help. Most custom- 
ers of a big city department store are wom- 
en, and nearly all of them live out some 
distance from the store—at the edge of the 
city or in the suburbs. If it rains along 
about eight or nine o'clock in the morning 
the woman who had planned to go shop- 
ping that day is quite likely to change her 
mind, even though she did not intend to 


HILLER 


go until afternoon. The rain not only sug- 
ests discomfort in getting about, but 
diminishes her. desire or immediate need 
for certain articles, and drives the shop- 
ping idea out of her head. On the other 
and, if it is bright and clear in the morn- 
ing, but clouds up about noon for a heavy 
downpour which lasts most-of the after- 
noon, it is the best thing that could hap- 
pen for the department store, because 
shoppers get in and cannot comfortably 
get out. They shop all over the store, buy 
luncheon there, and shop some more. 

While the rain is thus helping the de- 
partment stores, it may hurt the smaller 
shops, because many customers who 
would otherwise look around are obliged 
to do their buying all under one roof. 

I know an advertising man who lost 
several thousand dollars because of rain 
one summer, and yet there was less rain 
than usual. The trouble was that most of 
the rain fell on Sundays. This man took 
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charge of the advertising of a big news- 

aper on a salary and commission basis. 

he paper made a specialty of real estate 
advertising in the finday issue, and he 
figured that his share of this alone would 
give him a good income. But, by a rare 

uirk of chance, nearly every Saturday 
or several weeks there was a forecast of 
rain the next day—and the real estate 
people either reduced the size of their ad- 
vertisements or canceled them entirely. 
It is not much use to spend a large sum of 
money to tell people how to reach a beau- 
tiful suburban allotment, on a rainy day. 
One Saturday the Weather Bureau an- 
nounced showers for Sunday,and more than 
one thousand dollars’ worth of advertising 
was canceled. But the next day saw never 
a cloud in the sky from early morn till set 
of sun. The advertising man began to 
hate the Weather Bureau. 


HE worst weather enemy to business is 

rain. Much department store advertis- 
ing is canceled entirely on the strength of a 
rain forecast. Naturally there is little use 
in making costly announcement of bargains 
that shoppers will be prevented from com- 
ing to see. A sudden change to warmer or 
colder weather, however, is usually advan- 
tageous. Many big stores have advertise- 
ments in the newspaper offices awaiting 
the coming of a sudden shift in temper- 
ature. Last year there was a late fall, and 
the page announcement of a big overcoat 
sale by a Brooklyn establishment lay in 
type for three weeks after it was expected 
to be printed. One afternoon, about an 
hour and a half before press time, the 
weather turned suddenly cold, and the 


overcoat advertisement was ordered 
slapped into the papers at once. 
omen shoppers are extremely super- 


ficial in a way: they do not consider what 
the weather will be to-morrow nearly so 
much as what it is to-day. Every smart 
merchant knows that he can sell winter 
goods in the spring so long as it is cold and 
snow is on the ground. The fact that the 
calendar shows it to be spring rather than 
winter does not matter at all; the weather 
is the main thing. 

Let us assume that there is a belated 
spring. To-day is cold and bleak and snow 
is falling. Yet even if all the women are 
convinced, let us say, that to-morrow the 
thermometer will go up to seventy de- 
grees, and that there will not be another 
cold day for at least six months, they will 
still buy heavy coats, suits and furs. Re- 
versing the conditions: If in the fall of the 

ear it is warm and sultry, but the women 
believe that to-morrow it will be freezing 
and stay that way all winter, they will not 
buy winter things until the weather 
changes. 

The deplorable feature of this phase of 
shopping psychology, as the merchant 
looks at it, is that the sale deferred too 
long is deferred forever. If it is a warm 
fall or a cold spring and stays that way for 
three or four weeks longer than usual, a 
great many persons decide that the season 
will soon be over, anyway, and that they 
may as well make their old clothes do. 

The summer that is cool until late in 
June is a great money-loser. Women will 
hot buy while it is cold, and when it does 

et warm they do not buy because they 
feel that the summer will not last long 
enough for them to “get the good" out of 
thin clothes. 


While retailers ask nothing more than 
good rational, seasonable weather, they 
are frequently helped by weather which is 
freakish and unseasonable— provided it 
comes early rather than late. If there is 
a cold day early in September, people 
catch the notion of buying fall and winter 
garments. Having started early to buy, 
they keep it up all winter. It is simply 
the old, old story of one sheep jumping a 
fence and the others gayly following. Be- 
sides, one thing suggests another. The 
woman who acquires a handsome, expen- 
sive little coat in September soon thinks of 
various things that she regards as down- 
right necessities to go with it. Her old hat 
that she had planned to fix over will not 
do at all. And nothing could be more ab- 
surd than to wear a smart new coat and 
hat merely to cover a last season's dress. 
Thus it comes to pass that the friendly 
cold snap in September gives the mer- 
chant not only extra business right at the 
time but extra business later on. 

It is the aim of all retail business to keep 
trade steady the year round. Naturally, 
it is not economical to have a rush one day 
greater than the sales force can handle, 
and a slump, with clerks idle, the next day. 

Most of this effort to equalize trade is a 
fight against the weather. At a season 
when people are not in a buying mood, the 
merchant inveigles them in with bargain 
offers. He makes his advertisements fit 
the weather conditions. 

In some lines the natural demand for 
articles adjusts itself in such a way that 
there is little difference in the amount of 
business winter or summer. For instance, 
a friend of mine runs a big establishment 
that sells all manner of musical instru- 
ments and utensils.. With the coming of 
balmy spring days music enthusiasts who 
have been his steady customers for several 
months begin to seek other diversions. 
The man who has been exasperating a 
violin or piano all winter, and buying 
sheet music or other supplies, promptly 
loses his musical interest in favor of tennis, 
golf, or mere aimless personal inspection of 
the big spacious outdoors. Likewise, the 
person who had ambitions to make him- 
self a nuisance to his neighborhood by tak- 
ing vocal lessons, or, perhaps, by purchas- 
ing a cornet, postpones the step until the 
following fall. But just about this time 
various town bands are crawling out of 
winter quarters. For several months they 
have done little beyond holding occasional 
practice meetings; but now they must 
freshen up and buy supplies for the sum- 
mer season of concerts in the band stand 
on the public square, merchants' carnivals 
and rallies of one kind and another. Thus 
the musical instrument dealer is enabled 
to maintain his spirit of calm good cheer. 


STUDY of weather and business has 

its surprises. For instance, restaurant 
men know that appetites are not the same 
on a dark, gloomy day as on a day that is 
bright and cheerful. Natural enough! 
The surprising fact is that they eat most 
on the day that is dark and dismal. 

“On a cloudy day,” an old restaurant 
man tells me, "people just sit and eat. 
There is nothing else to do. On a nice day 
they eat less and hasten out into the open. 
But the less they eat the more particular 
they are about the quality." 

Not so long ago a young woman opened 
a good little restaurant near the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, in Washington. 
Most of her customers are employees of 
that department. She does a big business 
every day, but the rush is greatest when 
the day is the stormiest. On a fine day the 
men from nearby buildings walk to res- 
taurants farther away, just for the exer- 
cise. Those who do not go to other restau- 
rants cut down their eating in order to 
spend all the time possible in the open air. 

No one knows just how much business 
is affected by the subtle influence of 
weather on human temperament. Dent- | 
ists find that patients are inclined to beslow 
to make appointments and quick to break 
them on cloudy days. A gloomy day is de- 
pressing to many persons, and they lack the 
nerve to face the ordeal of having their 
teeth cobbled. The same thing that hurts 
the dentists’ trade helps the regular pill 
doctors. A lot of people whose spirits are 
dampened by the weather, or whose ills 
seem aggravated, think that if they go to 
a doctor and purchase an expensive pre- 
scription from him they will feel a great 
deal better. 


LIENTS in most lines bloom with the 
sunshine. Architects find that com- 
paratively few persons come in on a 
gloomy day to discuss building projects. 
A man owns a building lot, let us say, at 
the edge‘@& town. On a rainy day he pic- 
tures to hifmself just how the surroundings 
look at that time, and his enthusiasm 
about the home he is thinking of building 
falls below par. He decides to wait a while. 
Traveling salesmen know that people 
are not receptive to new propositions when 
the weather is disagreeable. However, the 
disadvantages of presenting a proposition 
on a rainy day is offset somewhat by the 
fact that one may often obtain an audi- 
ence with a buyer who on a bright day 
would be so busy that he could not be 
reached. Many salesmen take the view 
that it is better to see a man even when 
he is not in the mood than not to see him 
at all. Others prefer to wait many months, 
if need be, to make their first appeal when 
conditions are just exactly right. 

Life insurance agents know their work 
is much easier in gloomy weather. People 
are much more inclined then to appreciate 
the uncertainty of this life. A big tornado 
insurance company gets the reports from 
all parts of the country and makes it a 
point to stir up their agents in any section 
which has recently suffered storm damage. 
That brings to mind the case of a windmill 
agent who by chance elected to work in a 
locality which had just undergone the 
calmest season in thirty years. After that 
he consulted the weather before picking 
his territory. 

A cement contractor in the Middle West 
became disgusted a while ago at the whims 
of the weather in his locality. It was 
freezing cold one day and warm the next. 
When there was no danger of his work be- 
ing ruined by a freeze, he had to run the 
risk of delays on account of rain. It struck 
him that he would like to live in Califor- 
nia, where there is practically no freezing 
and a long period without rain. But on 
reflection he decided that he would not 
care for so much dry weather. He there- 
fore moved about two hundred and fifty 
miles farther south, to a section which 
rarely suffered a freeze, though there was 
a good deal óf rain. About the same time a 
dealer in building (Continued on page 108) 


A story that will touch your heart—so short 
that you can read it in five or six minutes 


While the Surgeon Waited 


BIG, middle-aged American and 

a frail lad who looked like a for- 

eigner lay side by side. Even in 

the large airy ward the heavy 

heat of the July day dragged 

pitilessly at the courage of the patients 

in the rows of beds. Outside, a meadow- 

lark dwelt with persistent sweetness on the 

last note of its oft-repeated song, while 

at one end of the ward a nurse and a 

young interne stood for a moment laugh- 

ing softly. The big man lying with closed 

eyes looked forward into the strange com- 

ing years. He—James Owen—to be a one- 
legged man! 

Paci his shuddering mind clung 
to the details of the accident. Scene after 
scene flashed before him. Unharmed by 
the collision of trains he had gone among 
the pitiful human wrecks, lending his aid 
where the need called loudest. At last, 
he, too, had suffered. He remembered 
with a half-sob, not for himself, the girl he 
had saved by holding massive timbers free 
of her, till she could crawl out. Would his 
fingers ever forget their sickening weak- 
ness as they lost all power, and let the 
huge debris fall on his collapsed body?... 
But they had told him to try to blot out 
those pictures. ... Like a drowning man 
sisiipeling to free himself of a heavy com- 
panion clinging about his neck, he at last 
shook off those leaden memories. 

Another picture rose before his closed 
eyes. The woman sits by a lamp, making 
a dress of some flimsy stuff for the young 

irl beside her. The man has a book open 
Before him, and the girl is reciting her 
French lesson to him, and pausing every 
now and then with charming airs of com- 
mand “to give Daddy a lesson." When 
the French is over, the father and mother 
plan for the girl’s future. They never 
even got to high school; but they will send 
her to the state university. They dwell 
long on these plans for her future, drawing 
out the sweetness of them. 

The big man in the hospital bed opened 
his eyes, and moaned half under his 
breath. Two weeks ago he was that fa- 
ther and that husband. And now—God! 
Now! 

Again he closed his eyes, and his mind 
flashed back to the accident and to the 
hours after it, when the surgeon had clung 
to a faint hope of saving the leg. Could it 
be that only hours had elapsed since the 
collision? Into his thoughts days and 
weeks seemed packed. 

He had let them send for Molly and 
Edie, that they might be at the hospital 
when his operation was over. Not before! 
He must bear it alone. Life was like that. 
Never two could go down into the deepest 
depths together. 

He had meant to be so strong for his 
two women—every year to work harder 
for them. Those great plans of his for 
Edie! God, how they smote now on his 
naked heart! 


By Sarah C. Neely 


: Six feet, well over two hundred pounds, 
limbs like concrete, he—a one-legged man! 
The ward heard the queer sound of his 


laugh. 

He would tell Molly about the little 
girl under the timbers. Queer how he 
kept seeing her pink hair-ribbons bobbing 
up and down as she crawled out! Molly 
would be glad he had saved her. She 
would be thinking of that little girl's 
mother. Dear Lord, if it had been their 
Edie! And then fancy showed him Edie's 
face, dazzlingly bright, like sunshine on 
ripe wheat, and tender, as if the wheat 
were wet with dew. She would look like 
that when he saw her after it was over. 


STARTLED by the sound of the young 
foreigner’s voice in the next bed, the 
big man opened his eyes, and saw them 
coming to take him to the operating-room. 
Now that his hour had struck, he found 
himself strangely calm, almost uninter- 
ested in what lay before him. He thought 
more about this lad by his side. The 
young fellow was trying to make the nurse 

ending over him understand what he was 
saying. She shook her head in reply, and 
smoothed his pillow. His weak voice rose 
a little clearer, in eagerly repeated efforts 
to make himself understood. The man 
now placed on the stretcher caught a 
desperate note of longing in his voice. A 
fever of indignation seized Owen. 

“Stop!” he commanded. 
hear what he’s saying—that Frenchman 
next me." 

“The surgeon is waiting," the nurse 
told him firmly. “That man is very ill. 
You must not be excited," and they 
moved him a little farther along the ward 
aisle. 

* Damn the surgeon!” Owen heard him- 
self saying. “Let him wait. That boy 
wants something. Maybe I can find out 
what. Push me closer. Turn me so I can 
watch his lips." 

Something in Owen's voice compelled 
the nurses, something that all his life, 
poor man as he was, had brought him 
obedience. Eyes and voice together did 
the trick; that deep voice that caught and 
held the imagination, those black, piercing 
eyes that burned deeper and deeper till 
thes got what they demanded. In spite 
of hospital training, in spite of the coterie 
waiting in the operating-room, the nurses 
obeyed him. 

The Frenchman had been brought in 
late the night before, run down in a street 
accident. His injuries were internal, 
leaving no hope of his recovery. All they 
knew of him at the hospital was that he 
spoke French, that he was apparently 
alone, friendless in this City of Brotherly 
Love, where his early fate had overtaken 
him. They judged him about twenty-one, 
perhaps even younger. Except for a faint 
word or two when they brought him in, 
he had not spoken until now. The great 


“I want to 


fact about which there was no one to care 
was he must soon, very soon, go on his far 
journey; soon set out, with no one to wish 
him bon voyage. And so he lay there, half 
of this world, half of that other, struggling 
to make someone understand the cry on 
his lips. 

“Push me closer," Owen commanded 
again. "Perhaps I can catch what he 
says." They brought him nearer, and he 
listened intently, his eager eyes on the 
Frenchman’s lips. 

Up in the operating-room the surgeon 
waited. The nurses, having scrubbed their 
hands and arms, began and scrubbed them 
all over again. The surgeon, in his white 
shirt, moved about restlessly, and the 
etherizer threw more and more deference 
into his manner to his chief, as the mo- 
ments passed. The head nurse stood with 
chin tip-tilted, and every now and then 
cast haughty, menacing glances in the 
direction of the operating-room door. 
The heat of the July noon settled heavily 
on the waiting figures. 

Down in the ward Owen shook his 
head, baffled, and growled, “ Nearer.” 

One of the nurses gathered courage, 
pushed closer to the stretcher, and spoke 
to Owen in low, firm tones, The nurse 
would attend to the Frenchman. They 
must take him at once to the surgeon; and 
she put out a firm hand to push the 
stretcher toward the door. 

But the fire in the man’s eyes held her 
motionless. Against her firmly expressed 
volition, almost as if in a dream, she fell 
back to her former position. 


I5 THE doorway an orderly appeared; 
but he, too, halted, caught in the tense 
atmosphere that filled the ward. A burly 
sick negro painfully raised himself on his 
elbow to watch that group about the 
Frenchman's bed; and in the breathless 
stillness of the watching ward a nurse 
sneezed. 

A flash of quickly passing strength 
added volume to the stranger's voice, and 
the man bent all his tremendous will to 
catch the fuller sounds. The boy smiled 
into the man's face, his eyes, for the first 
time, in this new flash of strength, finding 
the other's eyes. 

“ Je parle—un peu," Owen stammered. 
Ah, evidently the young fellow had caught 
it, and was reiterating his pleading cry. 
If only Edie were here! 

At the thought of Edie he remembered 
a phrase: "Pas si vite." He had often 
said it to her. ] 

Reaching out he touched the lad's hand 
with his big-boned, work-hardened one. 
The boy's fingers closed over the man's, 
and clung there pitifully, clung closer and 
closer to the big rough hand, as if the com- 
fort of it had poured into him a last mo- 
ment of fuller life. 

All about the hospital bed, and through 
the big, shaded (Continued on page 68) 
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“PII ask my mama if I may invite you.” Dick grew alarmed. “Don’t you be doing that,” he 
said, “your maw might not like it and, besides, I ain't got any pretty pink sash to wear” 


Dick 
Another odd acquaintance of mine 


By Ralph Stuart 


A new writer who told us about Bart Brown last month 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DOUGLAS DUER 


Y WIFE frequently disap- 

pars of my choice of friends. 

he never has recovered en- 

tirely from an incident that 

happened during my earlier 

acquaintance with Dick. It did not 

amount to anything, excepting that a po- 

liceman shadowed me, asking mysterious 

questions concerning me of various neigh- 

bors, thereby starting gossip, insinuated 

that if I was not a dangerous criminal I 

was a suspicious character, and finally 

went away, shaking his head as if not 

quite convinced. I think my wife used to 

hide the silverware when Dick came to 

see me—until she finally came to under- 
stand him. 
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Dick was one of my oldest friends. When 
I first met him I was a young newspaper 
reporter—a regular sleuthhound and an 
Y a of Vidocq and Bill Pinkerton. 
The city editor humored me in this and 
assigned me to the mysteries, especially 
foul crimes. The morgue keeper was my 
intimate friend, and I could call scores of 
policemen by their first names. 

The editor sent me to see a man who 
was locked up in a West Side police sta- 
tion accused of a robbery and murder. 
Rather, he sent me out to get the news, 
and I considerd my work incomplete until 
I had talked with the prisoner and heard 
his side of the story. By special police 
dispensation I was allowed to visit him in 


his cell. I found him stretched at full 
length upon a plank bed, his head pillowed 
upon his rolled coat, his seamed and scarred 
face bearing an ugly scowl in place of the 
grin I came to know so well. The police 
had been “questioning” him, and one 
torn ear and a big blue lump on his cheek 
showed where the heavy hand of the law 
had been laid upon him. 

“Run away now, Tom,” I said to the 
turnkey, “don’t be stool-pigeoning around 
here, I want to talk to him privately.” 

I entered, Tom locked the cell door, and 
left me alone with the man. He did not 
move. 

“What did them bull-necks grab you 
for, kid?" he asked. 

“They didn't pinch me,” I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘I’m a reporter, and I came to see 
you and get your side of this story." 

“T ain't got nothing to say,” he replied 
sullenly; “ast them flat feet. They have 
it all framed on me." 

“Tve got their story," I said; “that’s 
why I want yours. Theirs won't stick in 
court; they contradict their own evidence 
half a dozen times.” 

He was interested and sat up. It took 
me a quarter of an hour to gain his confi- 
dence; then a wide grin spread over his 
battered face, and he said in a lów tone: 

“TIm in an awful fix, kid. I wasn't in 
this job at all. I've got the best alibi in 
the world, and can't spring it." 


Dick, by RALPH STUART 
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“Tell it to me,” I said invitingly. “If 
I'm certain you're innocent I will say so 
in the paper, and that will help you.’ 

He grinned at me gleefully, and his face 
became interesting. The humor was con- 
tagious. 

“Say,” he whispered, “I got a fine alibi. 
When this job was pulled off I was robbin’ 
a store over on Sangamon, two miles from 
where the bull-necks say I was.” He 
grinned gorgeously, and the incongruity of 
it caused me to join in his merriment. 

“Tve got to take a chance on the rope,” 
he said, still grinning, as if hanging were a 
light affair; “they can’t prove I was near 
that place; and if I tell them I was bustin’ 
that till on Sangamon they'll land me in 
stir for ten years, sure, just to get even.” 


SAW he was right about it. The next 

morning I wrote a story ridiculing the 
police evidence against Dick, showing that 
it was impossible on its face, by pointing 
out the errors in police reasoning. Luckily 
for Dick, the right man was caught, and 
confessed, and the police reluctantly let 
Dick go free. A week or two later he came 
into the office and left for me a beautiful 
ring; in my innocence I delicately ignored 
the fact that the monogram was not mine, 
thinking he had made a mistake. After 
that we became friends. 

Dick was just about one hundred per 
' cent human being—faults and virtues a 
little out of proportion; but he was real. 
He had been neglected and had become 
an enemy of society. He did not dislike 
society. In fact, I think Dick rather liked 
society, except when it was represented 
in the form of a policeman. He hated 
* them bull-necks,” and I always feared he 
would kill one. 

The next time I saw Dick after he left 
the ring for me was about a year later. He 
was doing his “‘bit” at Joliet. The war- 
den was my friend, and he gave permission 
for me to have a long chat and a smoke 
with Dick, who was very glad to see me. 
During that hour in the warden’s den I 
found that his preposterous sense of 
humor had not been dimmed by prison 
life. He seemed to have seen every grim 
piece of humor that had taken place in the 
prison during the year. 

I told him I would do what I could to 
shorten his stay, and urged him to come 
to see me when he got out. He was deepl 
interested when I told him I was esed 
and I gave him my home address. 

* Maybe I'll come up and get the wed- 
ding presents," he said, grinning. 

“The last burglar that broke into our 
house," I said, “felt so sorry for us he left 
two dollars on the pantry shelf. Comeon.” 

One thing I liked about Dick was that 
he never complained and never set up the 
claim of innocence—excepting upon advice 
of an attorney. His frankness was aston- 
ishing. I remember that once he was ar- 
rested, charged with stealing a lot of silk 
from a car. I employed the best attorne 
in the city to defend him, because Dic 
told me he did not steal the silks. During 
the trial a wagonload of the stolen silk 
was piled in the court-room and Dick was 
on the stand. 

* Dyd you steal those silks?” demanded 
the opposing counsel in his most accusing 
tones. 

* No, sir,” said Dick earnestly; ‘‘them is 
pattern silks. I never stole nothing but 
solid colors in my life.” 


And the jury acquitted him! 
bout two years after I visited Joliet 
prison I was sitting up late one night 
when the doorbell rang. I opened the door, 
and there stood Dick, tight in the grasp of 
the law, represented in this instance by 
Smiley, the big policeman on our beat. 

* Oi picked up this ch-r-r-ook adown the 
strate,” said Smiley richly. ‘‘He said he 
war lukin’ fer your house, so I brought 
him up to see." 

“Hello, Dick!” I said heartily, “I’m 
glad you didn’t forget to hunt me up. It 
is all right, Officer, he is a friend of mine.” 

"It's domned funny friends, ye hov,” 
said Smiley, and strode away. 

“Whew!” said Dick, when I had led 
him to the den and we had lighted our 
cigars. “That was a close squeeze. I 
was lookin’ around the dame’s house in 
the middle of the next block to see if any of 
the windows were unlocked when that big 
fat cop grabbed me. I told him I was 
hunting for your house, and I was scared 
to death you had forgot me.” 

He was grinning happily. 

“Look here, Dick,” I said, trying to be 
indignant, “this won't do. I’m not a bur- 

lar or a thief, and you might put me in 
bad. Besides that, you ought not do such 
things. How long have you been out?” 

“Two weeks," he said, unabashed. “I 
decided to come up and see you to-night; 
but when I peeked in, your missus was in 
the room, and I ducked. I was just stall- 
ing around waiting for her to go to bed, so 
I could see you, when the dame that lives 
in the big house down the street gets out 
of her automobile all covered with spar- 
klers, so I thought I might as well combine 
business with pleasure.” 

Dick’s frankness always was amazing. 
He told the most immoral things with the 
most joyous innocence. It was almost 
impossible to be angry, even when shocked. 
Sometimes I think that we all are para- 
doxes, that what we call “good” men are 
merely those who have revealed the good 
that is in them, while the “criminal” is ex- 
actly the same, save that he has shown all 
the bad that is in us all. 


pss surely was a man of paradoxes. 
His reverence for what he called “ de- 
cent” women was astonishing. He seemed 
to look upon them as persons of infinite su- 
periority, even if he did not regard them 
as of divine origin. Even the other kind 
he seemed to look upon as angels, fallen 
but still to be looked up to. In the pres- 
ence of my wife he suffered acutely. He 
rie pts rew red, fingered his cap, shuf- 

ed his feet, and was speechless beyond a 
choking *'Yes'm," or, “No'm,” uttered 
with great effort. His eyes always sought 
mine, and they were full of mute appeal to 
be taken to the basement, and at the head 
of the basement stairs he gave a great sigh 
of relief. 

Once in the basement Dick was a trans- 
formed being. I came to know that he 
was a very.lonely man, daring to talk 
only to a few persons, and these eve- 
nings afforded him the opportunity to 


speak fett I came to enjoy his long 
ro 


visits, and ught down old easy chairs, 
a broken table, some discarded sofa pillows, 
and, with the furnace door open and our 
pipes going, we were comfortable—more, 
we were content. I listened to stranger sto- 
ries than ever were written: tales of wild 
adventure, of desperate risk, of stealth 


and cunning from this scarred old pirate 
of the city. 

He told his stories frankly and with 
keen appreciation of their grim humor, 
and many of them the police would have 
given much to hear. Without dramatic 
touch he related the facts of crimes that 
long had been mysteries in the city's an- 
nals, in some of which he had played lead- 
ing parts. He was a wonderful judge of 
men, a hater of the false, a despiser of 
hypocrisy, and his creed was that all are 
entitled to a square deal, and none of us to 
the "worst of it.” His own code of honor 
was, in its way, as stern as that of the 
Puritans, although his Ten Command- 
ments omitted all the accepted ones, save 
the ninth and sixth, and he amended the 
sixth to conform with certain ideals. The 
substitutes, to which he adhered much 
more strictly than we do to our ten, were 
worthy of being added to any creed. 


ROM him and from the tales he told, I 

came to understand that the men and 
women who are branded by society as 
“criminals” and “outcasts” differ very 
little from those who cast them out. Many 
times I have been in a haze of doubt as to 
whether the criminal or society deserved 
the punishment. 

y wife was curious about Dick after 
he had come many times. She had long 
since ceased to comment upon my friends, 
although at times a slight elevation of the 
eyebrow warned me she disapproved. And 
after Dick had spent an evening with me 
she usually asked sweetly: 

“Dear, are you quite certain the base- 
ment door was locked when you came up?" 

The query always caused me to smile,— 
if the lights were out, —because I knew 
Dick would rather face a battalion of his 
enemies, the police, than talk with her for 
five minutes. 

One evening Dick came early. If I re- 
call correctly there had been some dif- 
ficulty with the police. A crime had been 
committed, the “dragnet” was out to 
catch all persons who, according to po- 
lice records, are criminals. At those times 
Dick came to see me, told me whether or 
not he was involved, and remained late, 
thus avoiding all, or part, of an uncom- 
fortable night in a cell. It gave him time 
to think where he had been, to whom he 
had talked at the hour of the crime, so as 
to establish an alibi. From him I learned 
how difficult it is for a man to prove an 
alibi. His object in life was to avoid being 
noticed, so when called upon to show 
where he was at a certain time it was difh- 
cult to get proof, even if he could remem- 
ber. We tried it on myself a dozen times, 
and only in one or two cases could I recall 
where I had been at any given hour. 
advised Dick to carry a little notebook, 
jot down every few hours where he was, 
and what he was doing, whom he saw and 
to whom he talked. He kept the book 
faithfully, and it was valuable. 

“Them long gaps,” he remarked one 
evening, "is the times when I was doing 
jobs. 1r them bulls ask questions about 
them times] know I've got to lie—and it's 
easier to provea lying alibi than a real one." 

Many times I argued with him that he 
should quit the life, go to work, and live in 
peace of mind and safety. His persistent 
reply to all my arguments was that "them 
bull-necks" never would permit him to 
work. 
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Dick was not at home. A thin, white-faced little woman, with great 
wondering eyes that never took their gaze off my wife, admitted us 


One night we were having a particu- 
larly cozy time. A high wind was driv- 
ing a cold rain splattering against the 
windows; Dick had been cold and wet 
when he entered, but the glowing warmth 
from the opened furnace door, a bite to 
eat filched from the ice box, a bottle of 
beer and a pipe, had thawed him and 
made him at peace with the world. He 
was telling me a story of his pal, Eddie, 
who was “croaked by a cop," when my 
small girl came to bring a message from 
her mother to me. She was a pretty child, 
about six years old at that time, and shy 


in the presence of strangers. The kindly, 
twisted smile came over Dick's face at 
sight of her as she ran to me to deliver 
the message. She turned and, seeing his 
smile, with a child's intuition went to him 
and placed her hand within his. 

e em glad you came to our house," she 
said gravely. 

l ran up-stairs to answer my wife's 
query, and when I returned my girl was 
leaning on Dick's knee, prattling away, 
telling him of her plans for her birthday 

arty, which was to be the next week. 
ick was saying: 


“Well, won't that be nice!" and, “Gee, 
but I bet I'd like to be invited to a party 
like that!” She laughed gleefully, as if 
picturing his big body at a child’s party 
and said, “I'll ask my mama if I may in- 
vite you.” Dick grew alarmed in an in- 
stant. 

“Don’t you be doing that,” he said 
anxiously; “your maw might not like it 
and, besides, I ain’t got any pretty pink 
sash to wear.” They both laughed mer- 
rily at the thought of Dick in a pink sash. 

hen she left, the wonder of it seemed 
to overwhelm Dick. ‘What do you think 
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of that!” he repeated again and again. 
* Wasn't a doggoned bit scared of me! 
She come right up and set on my knee, 
just as if I was like the rest of you." 

That gave me an opportunity, and I 
seized upon it. ` 

“Did you ever think, Dick,” I said, 
“that the chief reason people treat you as 
if you were different is that you look upon 
yourself that way, and act that way? If 
you felt and acted as if you were just the 
same as other men, they would accept you 
as their equals. The child did. She saw 
something good in your face, and she 
trusted you.” 

* No, they wouldn't," he argued in a 
different tone. “The little missus, she 
isn't prejudiced against me. The others 
are; they see that Í am different or, if they 
don’t see it, someone tells them I am, and 
they believe it. Your missus feels that 
way. She’s as polite as a queen, but she 
can't help showing that I ain't one of you.” 

** You've got a lot of good in you, Dick,” 
I argued; "the child knew it by intuition. 
Why don't you live up to the best that is 
in you instead of the worst?” 

That only served to bring the argument 
back to the old basis, Dick taking the 
stand that "them bull-necks” would not 
let him if he tried; but for the rest of the 
evening I could see he was thinking, and 
he was not himself either in argument or 
in narrative. He continued to revert to 
the miracle of a child's liking and trusting 
him, and as he was leaving he said ear- 
nestly: 

“Gee, but I'd hate to have that kid 
think bad of me. If I had a kid like that 
I'd be proud. You ought to be proud of 
that kid." 

I told my wife of his words, and I think 
it softened her. At least her eyebrows re- 
mained stationary when the maid an- 
nounced that Dick was at the back door 
asking for me. 


THE meeting of the man and the child 
led to another incident. The night be- 
fore the birthday party the basement door 
bell rang, and the maid came to tell me a 
man wanted to see me. It sometimes was 
rather embarrassing to find that the maid 
had opened the door only as far as the 
burglar chain would permit and left it 
that way while she came to announce the 
caller. It was Dick, and when I unfas- 
tened the chain and invited him to come 
in he protested that he only had a minute 
to spare. He pressed a small box into my 


and. 

“It’s for the little missus's birthday,” 
he said, and started away. 

* Hold on a minute, Bick!” I called. 
“Wait until I open it and see if it is the 
right thing.” 

“Its pretty," he said, shuffling un- 


easily. 

I had a suspicion, so tore off the wrap- 
per, opened the box, and uncovered a beau- 
tiful diamond: unset and weighing almost 
two carats, nestling in a bed of cotton. 

* Come in a moment, Dick,” I said 
firmly. “This won’t do at all. I can’t 
let her accept this. If you bought it, it is 
too expensive a gift for a child, and if you 
didn’t—well, I'd rather she would not have 
one of that kind." 

“Oh,” he protested seriously, “I knew 
you wouldn't want her to have no stolen 
sparks! I wouldn't want her to wear any- 
thing I'd stole." 


“Where did this come from?" I in- 
quired, touched by his nicety of feeling. 

“I got it from a friend of mine," he 
said earnestly. ‘‘He’s had it a long time 
and let me have it cheap." 

Evidently Dick thought one generation 
of more or less honest ownership removed 
the taint from the stone, and he was hurt 
when I refused to accept it. I told him 
the child would much prefer some toy, 
and early the next morning an expressman 
brought a large package filled with toys, 
and at the top a gorgeous pink sash. 


FoR almost a year Dick ceased to come 
to see me, save on one or two occasions. 
Even then his visits were brief, and he 
seemed worried and unlike himself. After 
a five months’ lapse I began to fear that he 
had been sent away to spend another part 
of his life behind bars. Then one evenin, 
he came, and when I inquired what he ha 
been doing he was vague. He seemed 
worried and anxious, and finally I inquired 
the cause of his lack of cheerfulness. 

“My missus has consumption,” he said 
simply. “She is wearing out fast. Doc 
says she cannot last much longer." 

"Dick" I exclaimed in surprise. “I 
never knew you were married!* 

“T ain't," he said, and sat looking into 
the fire. 

There was nothing for me to say. Isat 
smoking, watching him. He was in pain 
of mind and, I knew, wanted comfort from 
someone. 

“That’s what's worrying me," he said 
finally. “I’ve been thinking a lot about 
it lately, since the doctor told me.” 

He was silent again, gazing into the 
open door at the glowing fire of the fur- 
nace. 

“Deacon,” he said at last—he always 
called me “Deacon” when he was in his 
deeper moods—‘‘ Mattie and me have been 
living together, when I wasn't in stir or 
dodging cops, for more than twenty years. 
She never had no other man and I never 
had no truck with no other woman. But 
we never got married.” 

“Why?” I asked quietly. 

“Well, at first, neither of us cared. I 
liked her too well to tie her up for life with 
a fellow who was likely any minute to be 
railroaded for ten or twenty years, and 
she was just a kid then. The first time I 
had to do my bit they sent me to Joliet 
for two years. We'd only been together a 
year, and I figured Mattie would pass me 
up and maybe get another man when I was 
put away. She was waitin’ outside the 
stir door when I came out. She had 
counted all my good time off, and was 
there to the hour, with clothes and some 
money forme. After that it was different. 
We never talked of it, but we was just as 
much husband and wife as if some preach- 
er had said we was—only Mattie never 
wanted no children. I ought to have 
known from that how she felt about it. I 
never thought of kids, excepting some- 
times shea] see some little tyke, like that 
night your little missus set on my knee. 
That night I wisht we had one. 

*' Mattie has been sick two years now, 
getting worse all the time. I’ve been 
working, truckin', because she was afraid 
them bull-necks would take me away from 
her at the end. She knows she ain't goin’ 
to last long, and I think lately she's been 
worrying | saris we never got married. 
She ain't said anything, but I can see it.” 


“Dick,” I said, “do you want to marry 
her?" 

It would make it easier for her 
to go. 

“Then,” I said, “we'll make the ar- 
rangements, and have the wedding right 
here in my house." 

I knew there was to bean argument be- 
fore the arrangements were completed. 
My wife was horrified at first, but I ap- 
pealed to her match-making instinct, and 
no woman can withstand that. She 
agreed, reluctantly, to go with me to call 
the next day. We found the rather poor 
flat in a worse street. Dick was not at 
home. A thin, white-faced little woman, 
with great wondering eyes that never took 
their gaze off my wife, admitted us. She 
once had been the pretty shop-girl type, 
and when the fever of the disease height- 
ened her color she still was pretty. In 
ten minutes my wife was mothering her, 
as she does everyone who seems helpless, 
and I knew the battle was won. As we 
drove away my wife said indignantly: 

“I think that poor little woman is a 
better, truer wife than most of us are," 
Then, womanlike, she got angry because I 
chuckled, and I had to explain that I was 
amused by the antics of a woman who 
dodged back to the curbstone as I honked 
the hem. 


WEEK later there was a wedding in 

our big living-room, and “the little 
missus” was flower-girl. The look on the 
face of the pale little woman—a look of 
infinite joy—as she coughed and received 
our congratulations was reward enough. 
Dick was happy, too, although gulping 
and blinking with embarrassment and un- 
able to breathe easily until we reached the 
basement and left the others to care for 
the bride. 

Mrs. Dick’s happiness was pathetic, and 
my wife wept the minute after we had 
hurled the rice and old shoes and seen 
them drive away. 

“Do you know what made her happier 
than anything else, Fred?" she asked, 
weeping all over my best dress-shirt front. 
“Tt was because a priest performed the 
ceremony. 

“Don't I know it?" I growled. “That 
big fool Dick didn't know whether he was 
a Catholic or a Protestant, but I found out 
she was born a Catholic. A dickens of a 
time I had persuading Father Burns to do 
it, too! I think he'll have to do penance 
for violating the rules of the Church." 


'HE wife died two months later. After 
that Dick came less and less fre- 
quently. 

One day, late in December, I received a 
telephone call asking me to come to the 
County Hospital, where he wished to see 
me. The interne who telephoned said 
Dick had been shot in a battle with the po- 
lice and was badly hurt. I hurried to the 
hospital and on the way seized a bale of 
afternoon papers. In them I read the story, 
which filled me with wonder: Dick was 
portrayed as a hero. Three thugs had at- 
tacked a lone policeman. Another police- 
man had rushed to the rescue, and been 
shot down. Then Dick joined the affray on 
the side of his feudal foes, and saved the 
life of the policeman. One thug was dead, 
Dick was mortally wounded, and the po- 
liceman had escaped with but slight 
wounds. I read, (Continued on page 65) 
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Accuracy Pays—in any Business 


RALPH PULITZER AND ISAAC D. WHITE 


Mr. Pulitzer is publisher of the New York ‘‘World, and Mr. White is in charge of the Bureau of Accuracy 
_ and Fair Play which that newspaper has established. It is an effort to make a more accurate newspaper. 
The plan is being adopted by other newspapers, and the idea is a suggestive one for other business houses 


WO or three years ago the New 

York “World” hiton thescheme of 

making its news columns more 

accurate. Every newspaper aims 

to have its news columns accu- 
rate, but this paper made accuracy a 
special department, known as the Bureau 
of Accuracy and Fair Play. It was a sim- 
ple idea—so simple and obvious that it is 
a wonder no newspaper had thought of it 
before. To-day the plan is being taken 
up by a great many newspapers, large and 
small, throughout the country. 

The idea was first given practical appli- 
cation by direction of Ralph Pulitzer, pub- 
lisher of the “World,” along lines suggested 
by Isaac D. White, who for many years 
has been active in various branches of 
metropolitan journalism. White declares 
that “‘ Inaccuracy is the greatest peril 
that the newspapers have to overcome. 

“Without accuracy," he says, “you 
cannot have fair play." It is on this the- 
ory that White's bureau is devoted to these 
two journalistic essentials. 

The most noteworthy discovery in con- 
nection with the work of White's depart- 
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ment is probably the fact that the simplest 
way to stamp out inaccuracy in a news- 
paper office is to trace the responsibility 
for inaccuracy and pin it to individuals. 

White found that it was astonishing 
how quickly a careless man would become 
unassailably accurate once he realized 
that any error on his part was filed away 
in a neat little card index. It appears to 
be part of human nature to feel a keen 
disrelish for having one's misdeeds perma- 
nently recorded. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a man 
is in the habit of making mean, sarcastic 
remarks to his wife. He knows that he 
does it and he knows that she knows he 
knows he does it. Yet he keeps on. But 
if his wife jots down each mean remark, 
and the date, the chances are that the 
husband—unless he is hopelessly uncom- 
panionable—will try to mend his ways. 

The government Butezu of Printing and 
Engraving at Washington utilizes this 
plan, ind b carefully recording each mis- 
take made bs an employee has been able 
to count ten million postage stamps with- 
out a single error. 


A fact shown by keeping a complete 
record of errors made was that most news- 
paper errors are due not so much to inac- 
curacy on the part of writers and report- 
ers, as on the part of other persons from 
whom the papers obtain news. Most peo- 
ple do not think accurately. Ask the 
average person to describe an ordinary 
event, if it is only a walk through the park, 
and he will be almost certain to tell you 
something wrong. Not one man in ten 
can write down the names of the immedi- 
ate neighbors on his street without making 
a mistake in the spelling or initials of some 
of the names. 

White's bureau keeps a card indexed 
record of each complaint against reporters 
and correspondents. One of these cards 
might read somewhat as follows: 


HICKS, HENRY J., Midlow, N. J. 
Herman Riley, complaint, 9-26-14. X. 
Reginald Doe, complaint, 12-1-14. C2. 


Minerva Mainwaring, complaint, 2-18-15. C4. 
Successor appointed 2-25-15. 
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The full details of each complaint, in- 
cluding letters, and so on, are filed away 
under separate folders, in alphabetical 
order. In the case of the first complaint 
above, the “X?” indicates that the error 
was excusable, that is, it appeared that 
even ordinary care on the part of the cor- 
respondent might not have prevented the 
inaccuracy. The "C2" and “C4” which 
follow the other complaints indicate that 
the correspondent was charged with two 
and four degrees of carelessness. The 
marking system on this point ranges from 
** Cr," which means minor carelessness, to 
** Cs" for gross carelessness. 

here would ordinarily be a sharp de- 
cline in a reporter's popularity with the 
editorial chiefs after a “C5” had been 
written on his card. 

In the course of the first two years that 
the bureau was in operation only three 
men in the paper's home office proved 
themselves so careless that it was neces- 
sary to remove them from the pay roll. 

he paper had hundreds of correspond- 
ents at various points over the country, 
many of them in small towns. Most of 
these are younger and, of course, less ex- 
perienced, than the seasoned reporters on 
the immediate staff. Many of the inaccu- 
racies which crept into the news were at 
first traceable to these; but the falling off 
of such errors, once these correspondents 
learned that their records were being kept 
on file, was astonishing. 

White has discovered in his bureau's 
fight for strict accuracy that inaccuracy 
in telling news is due not only to wrong 
habits of thinking, but to a lack of knowl- 
edge of human nature. That is why the 
most experienced reporter is usually the 
most accurate—because he has learned 
human nature. He can tell by talking 
with a man whether the man can be de- 
pended on for the reliability of the infor- 
mation he gives out. 

One of the gratifying things White has 
learned from the records of his bureau is 
that the big news associations, like the 
Associated Press, with their forces of 
trained men, commit so few inaccuracies 
that their errors are almost negligible. 


It stands to reason that one of the 
greatest foes to accuracy is the speed at 
which the news of to-day is gathered and 
published. Much of the news in the eve- 
ning papers is gathered by one set of men 
and (ele phoned. to the office to be written 
by others. A solution would be to take 
more time to the gathering of the day's 
news. But this, White points out, will 
never be done, any more than the railroads 
will cut down the time of their limited 
trains. The remedy must be found in ex- 
ercising greater care and precaution, and 
he believes the newspapers will more and 
more approximate absolute accuracy, just 
as the railroads to-day have fewer wrecks 
than when they operated their trains at 
less speed. 

For years various newspapers have been 
rather tolerant of inaccuracies which were 
regarded as harmless—those which in- 
jured nobody's name and caused no incon- 
venience to any reader. Ralph Pulitzer 
decided that these were extremely harm- 
ful, because, for one thing, they dulled the 
sensibilities of the editorial executives for 
hitting the exact dividing line between 
that which is true and that which is false. 
Pulitzer's paper used to get a great many 
clever, humorous ‘‘nature fake" stories 
from its correspondent at Winsted, Con- 
necticut. 
hatched wooden-legged chickens, and such 
things as that. The stories were harmless 
in that they did not mislead anybody; 
they were palpably just jokes. Yet when 
the Bureau of Accuracy and Fair Play 
was established, the Winsted man was 
notifed that he must send only true 
stories. It was feared that readers, grow- 
ing accustomed to seeing items which they 
knew were not true, might question the 
accuracy of news printed strictly accord- 
ing to fact. 

hite cites this case as an example of 
the misnamed “harmless” fake which is 
extremely harmful because it would in 
time destroy the reader's faith in a news- 
paper. 

“I noticed a few months ago,” says he, 
“that in half a dozen reports of shipwrecks 
occurring in a comparatively brief period 


A Great Expert on Mutilated 


NE would suppose her to be 
the grandmother of a flock of 
youngsters, with nothing in the 
world more important to do 
than to stand there waiting for 

them to come trooping in for a raid on the 
cooky jar. 

But the stately pillars we see in the pic- 
ture belong to the treasury building in 
Washington, and the placid-faced, gray- 
haired woman is Mrs. A. E. Brown, the 
world's greatest expert in handling muti- 
lated money. 

Mrs. Brown was appointed for service 
under General Grant ın 1875 and began 
counting fractional currency. When the 
department of mutilated money became a 
separate department, she was made its 
chief. She has been upon her present 
work thirty-five years. 

Almost every day some of Uncle Sam's 
money comes back for identification as to 
former values. Tiny bits of red and yel- 


low paper from a threshing machine, 
notes that have been burned to a crisp, 
money that has been partly digested by 
animals, gnawed into bits by mice, turned 
into pulp by water, rotted by damp—all 
pass through Mrs. Brown's hands. Her 
skill is quite remarkable, and if there is 
anything left to identify she is sure to suc- 
ceed. 

A Missouri farmer was leaning over to 
feed his pigs when he dropped no purse 
into the pen. When he discovered his loss 
an hour later he searched the pen and 
found the purse, but none of the contents. 
Did he sit helplessly down and bewail the 
fact that his money was gone? Not a bit 
of it. He, the neighbors, and the telephone 
became very busy. 

Before night that entire pen of greedy 
pigs were slaughtered, and the remains of 
the money were on their way to Washing- 
ton, accompanied by a voucher drawn up 
by a notary certifying how the money was 


These dealt with hens which ` 


the newspapers, or some of them, invari- 
ably told of the rescue of the ship's cat. 
One of the ship news reporters explained 
this when 1 asked him if all ships carried 
cats. 

**""There was one of those wrecked ships 
that carried a cat,’ he said, ‘and the crew 
went back to save it. I made the cat the 
feature of my story, while the other ship 
news reporters failed to mention the cat 
and were called down by their city editors 
for being beaten. The next time there was 
a shipwreck there was no cat; but the 
other ship news reporters did not wish to 
take chances, and put the cat in. I wrote 
a true report, leaving out the cat, and then 
I was severely chided for being beaten. 
Now when there is a shipwreck all of us 
always put in a cat." 

An important partof the work of White's 
bureau is to correct harm done by the pub- 
lication of items for the inaccuracy of 
which the paper is in no wise to blame. 

An example of this occurred a short time 
ago. The paper published in its magazine 
supplement a story about a woman which 
was widely circulated all over the coun- 
try. 

When the woman complained about this 
treatment, an investigation was started 
and White found that the article was 
defamatory, inaccurate and misleading in 
many of its statements. To correct that 
injustice, a full page in the magazine sup- 
plement was devoted to an explanation 
of the true facts, and a special circular 
was sent all over the country to editors 
asking them to make the correction. 

This, says White, is not only fair play 
but common business sense. Any business 
concern should strive to avoid working 
the slightest injury to anybody unless it 
is for the general good. 

From what he has learned about the 
possibilities of stopping inaccuracy, White 
is convinced that many of the methods 
which work well in a newspaper office 
could be applied to a store or factory. If 
an employee is more than ordinarily care- 
less there should be some way of knowin 
it, and having his errors definitely iecorded 
against him. FRED C. KELLY 


Money 


injured. Later, three hundred dollars were 
returned to the farmer. 

The method of determining just what 
part of the money remains is most inter- 
esting. Each mutilated bill is carefully 
pasted on a backing of paper the size of 
the complete bill. A piece of glass the 
exact size of the bill is divided into forty 
squares. 

When this glass is placed over the bill, 
if Mrs. Brown or her helpers find that the 
remains of the bill fill twenty-four of the 
squares, or three fifths of them, she rec- 
ommends that the bill be redeemed at face 
value. If more than two fifths and less 
than three fifths, half value will be given. 
Any part less than two fifths is not re- 
deemable, unless proof is brought in show- 
ing that the rest was destroyed. 

Danid money is the hardest to work 
on, Mrs. Brown and her experts agree, 
with the possible exception of money that 
has been gnawed by mice. A cigar box 
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MRS. A. E. BROWN 


An employee of the Treasury Department who has charge of all mutilated money sent to Wash- 
ington for identification. Through her great skill she has saved many people from losing coins 
and bills that have been almost totally destroyed. President Grant appointed her in 1875 


A Boy Who Makes Good Money Out of Ducks 


LTHOUGH he is only twenty-one, 

Clyde B. Terrel, a boy living on 

the farm on which he was born, 

just outside of Oshkosh, Wis- 

consin, has established an un- 

usual business enterprise: he is recognized 

as the leading authority on the feeding 
habits of wild fowl in the country. 

Terrel has planted wild celery all over 
the United States and Canada, as far north 
as Hudson Bay; the fact that canvasback 
ducks feed on it almost entirely makes it 
a valuable addition to any waters. Wild 


rice is his favorite “duck-coaxer,” for be- 
sides providing a sought-for food it makes 
a fine cover for wild fowl. Terrel furnished 
the wild rice that went with the roast duck 
at the last Game Conservation Banquet in 
New York, and it was voted ‘‘food fit for 
kings." 

Young Terrel makes a specialty of in- 
specting lakes, streams, marshes, ponds, 
and reservoirs, for states, game clubs, and 
private parties. He carefully examines 
the spot, decides on a planting, and per- 
sonally does the work. In every case this 


full of charred money was received from 
Philadelphia with an affidavit showing it 
had been inside a poorly constructed safe. 
Some silver coins were enclosed with the 
pieces, evidently with the idea that the 
original package should not be broken. 
In its passage through the mails the heav 
silver was shaken through the charred bills 
until there was hardly a piece as large as 
the head of a pin. 

It looked like a hopeless undertaking, 
but Mrs. Brown was undaunted. She 
called two of her best helpers, and the 
three, by the aid of magnifying glasses, 
soon brought out four fifty-dollar bills and 
recommended they be redeemed by the 
Treasury. 

Only infinite care and patience can 
bring any result with the mice-chewed 
bills. Each of the bills is laid out on a 
hard, smooth surface, and with the use of 
magnifying glasses they are placed in their 
proper position. The experts have a copy 
of every bill which has been issued by the 
Government. These are used as models 
as soon as enough of the bill has been laid 
out to establish its issue. 

After money has been identified and 
paid by the Government, the detector 
must bear any loss which has been sus- 
tained by her mistake. Mrs. Brown, dur- 
ing her thirty-five years of service, has had 
to refund twenty-five cents. 

“Iam a plain, modest woman,” asserts 
Mrs. Brown, “and I have succeeded be- 
cause those under whom I have worked 
and those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated have been uniformly kind and have 
given me all needed encouragement. 
And," she continued, in quaint, old- 
fashioned phrase, “my work would not 
have attracted the attention it has, had it 
not been that unfortunate people have 
been pleased to have restored to them that 
which they had thought to be lost. 

“This was especially true at the time of 
the great fire in San Francisco, where so 
many of the safety vaults proved insufh- 
cient in their protection. With our glasses 
and with the discrimination that comes 
from experience, we were able to save the 
larger Tt of the money supposed to be 
lost. Thousands of dollars were restored 
to needy people in this way. It was a 
source of great joy to them, and of satis- 
faction to us. 

“Tt has taken patient endeavor and 
great care; but, after all, isn't that charac- 
teristic of women and their work in all 
walks of life?" concluded Mrs. Brown, 
who without question is one of the most 
remarkable, unique, and useful characters 
in the employ of the great American Gov- 
ernment. LILLIAN M. MONTANYE 


“boy duck-coaxer" has succeeded in 
bringing hundreds of ducks and geese to 
the spot. His biggest job was in rehabili- 
tating the duck ponds of North Dakota, 
although he has had hundreds of smaller 
successes all over the north central part of 
the United States. 

, Besides selling seeds and plants and act- 
ing as a consulting marine gardener, Terrel 
keeps flocks of tamed wild ducks which 
he sells for decoys; and he gathers moths, 
butterflies, and other forms of animal life, 
and also plant life, for schools and colleges. 
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Clyde Terrel will soon be twenty-one 

ears old. All his life he has lived in the 
ake region of central Wisconsin—the 
nesting, feeding, and breeding place of 
thousands of wild ducks and geese. His 
father had studied the habits of these wild 
waterfowl for years, and as soon as the 
boy was able to walk he was taken to near- 
by lakes and ponds. Lying in the tall 
rushes on the shore, he learned the habits, 
and home life of the ducks; what they ate, 
how they ate, their hours for feeding, and 
where they ate; he learned to tell the dif- 
ferent varieties by their “quacks,” the 
way they flew, and by their food. 


e started a little submarine garden of . 


his own. As he grew older his business in- 
stinct was awakened. He thought it prob- 
able that nearly every owner of a small 
lake or pond hid. sometime wished he could 
make it a paradise for ducks, and he had 
found that ducks came each season in 
great numbers to the places where the food 
they loved was most abundant. “Why 
can’t I sell to the sportsmen the foods the 
ducks want?” he asked himself and, being 
a boy of action, immediately got busy. 

He gathered seeds from water plants, 
and experimented with them. Then he 
cultivated the plants and improved them. 
His constant experimenting, with his first- 
hand observation, finally yielded fruit. 
He found that every wild duck was very 
fond of the tender shoots and bulbs of the 
wapatoo, or duck potato, so he set out 
thousands of plants, which attracted the 
ducks in great numbers. He cultivated 
the plants carefully, and then started ship- 
ping them to nearby game clubs for trans- 

lanting, or planted them near his home. 
pre he discovered that because of their 
handsome arrowhead leaves and delicate 
white flowers they were much in demand 
for ornamental purposes. 

While lying concealed one day watching 
the ducks feeding in one of his ponds, 
young Terrel was struck by the fact that 
certain kinds of ducks were feeding almost 
entirely on certain kinds of plants. He 
waded out in the pond when they had 
flown away, examined the plants, and 
came to this conclusion: the marsh ducks, 
like the mallards, teal, and pi-tails, pre- 
ferred the wild rice; while the canvasbacks 
redheads, blue-bills, and other diving or 
deep water ducks quacked in ecstacy when 
they had plenty of wild celery. This 
lucky discovery proved the key to the 
feeding problem of wild fowl. 

One more problem stood between the 

oung naturalist and complete success: 

or years the planting of wild rice had 
been unsuccessful because most of the 
seed did not germinate. Terrel discovered 
that this was because the seed dried out 
and died. He kept his seeds in damp bags, 
on cakes of ice, until ready to plant. Now 
ninety-nine per cent germinate. 

Last year his business amounted to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and he is going into 
it on even a larger scale this year. His 
greatest honor came last December, when 
he was the guest of honor at the annual 
banquet of de New York Game Conserva- 
tion Commission. He spoke before experts 
in his line on “The Food of Wild Ducks,” 
and they listened with close attention. 
The biological division of the Department 
of Agriculture has endorsed Terrel’s work 
as an important influence for the conserva- 
tion of valuable wild birds. i 

LLOYD ALLAN LEHRBAS 


CLYDE B. TERREL—AND SOME OF HIS DUCKS 


A Wisconsin young man who has established an unusual business in ducks on the farm 
on which he was born. He not only makes money out of his business, but he has de- 
veloped himself until he is a recognized authority on the feeding habits of wild fowl 


Shows Prophets How to Acquire Honor at Home 


P. R. WOODMAN 


Who thinks that young people who run off to cities and elsewhere frequently leave wonderful business chances be- 
hind them. In the town where he lives he has organized a plan to encourage boys and girls to stay “back home” 


OST communities of less than 

fifteen thousand inhabitants 

suffer a constant loss of their 

best blood in the emigration 

of their young people. This 
is particularly true in the older states east 
of the Mississippi. With the exception 
of the favored few whose families have 
wealth or own some established enter- 
prise, the young men and, to a less extent, 
the young women of the smaller town, 
after completing their education, seek the 
larger cities, or newer states, or even for- 
eign countries. This exodus is looked 
upon almost as a law of nature—as inevi- 
table as the swing of the seasons. 

Thus are our smaller communities 
sapped. The educated, enterprising young 
men go; the young women of their type, 
left behind, frequently refuse to mate with 
the only men available indeed, often 
have no men of any sort to choose. This 
situation has formed the basis of many 
stories and one of the most popular plays 
of the present decade. 
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But the thriving town of Milford, New 
Hampshire, believes that its enterprising 
and able young folk do not have to be 
transplanted in order to succeed. It de- 
clares that if the individual endowed with 
ability to create a business in Montana or 
Mexico will only exercise the same serious 
study of conditions right at home, he will 
have an easier path and a surer reward. 
A short time ago, the citizens of Milford 
decided to stop the emigration of its young. 

“Let us ask all the Milford boys and 
girls about to finish school what they pur- 
pose to do,” suggested P. R. Woodman, of 
the Milford Board of Trade, “and let us 
counsel with them to see if they cannot do 
it, or something equally as advantageous, 
here in Milford." 

A committe was appointed—among its 
members the superintendent of schools, a 
Protestant clergyman, the Catholic priest, 
Mr. Woodman himself—and it went to 
work. Asa result of this work, every last 
one of the forty Milford young people in 
college is to locate in Milford; under 


former conditions not one 
fourth of them would be 
planning to locate there. 

Looking over their assets, 
the committee to keep Mil- 
ford blood in Milford ob- 
served a young man at Dart- 
mouth College, already a 
graduate in the college prop- 
er and a post-graduate in 
the Tuck School of Finance 
and Business Administra- 
tion, who was planning to go 
elsewhere. They said to him: 

“Young man, your father 
has a factory in Milford to 
which one hundred families 
look for their living. No 
one else in New Hampshire 
knows that business. If he 
drops the burden, that busi- 
ness ceases, the town be- 
comes that much poorer. 
Your native place asks you 
to come back to the side of 
your father, be his under- 
study, and guarantee con- 
tinuance of that business.” 

The young man is there, 
in harness with his father. 

It was the Catholic priest 
who went to a young Prot- 
estant about to graduate at 
Dartmouth, and said: “My 
boy, I hear you are going 
to Cornell to study forestry 
and will then go West. Did 
you ever reflect upon the re- 
markable record of your 
family as physicians in New 
Hampshire? Your father 
needs you with him in his 
practice, the profession of 
your ancestors and the old 
state and town of whose his- 
tory those ancestors are a 
part call for you.” 

The young man is in Har- 
vard medical school, prepar- 
ing to practice in Milford. 

hese are but typical in- 
stances, but they illustrate 
the fact that opportunities 
await us at home, and that 
a community, by using the 
Milford Idea, can keep its young men at 
home, avoid rural depletion and city con- 
gestion, keep up the old towns and the old 
stocks and che old traditions of the Repub- 


lic. 

'The Milford Idea has more than one 
bearing: it stimulates the community to 
make itself a place where the young will 
wish to live, can live; puts it on its mettle; 
stimulates it to employ its own capital in 
its own affairs instead of depositing this 
capital in banks to be lent to the great 
centers of capital and used by others. 

Every community small enough to have 
personal knowledge of its young people, 
personal interest in them, small enough to 

e in danger of losing them, should say to 
them as Milford has done: 

“What do you want to do? Can’t you 
do it here? If the opportunity to do it 
here does not already exist, can’t we create 
it? May not the end of the rainbow have 
rested in your back yard and the pot of 
gold be right there? Let us look at these 
things together." ^ wARDON A. CURTIS 


Started His Life Work at 54 


T FIFTY-FOUR most men have 
a secret notion they are com- 
mencing to see the end of the 
journey of life. Therein is 
where James L. Holden, of 
Aurora, Illinois, differs from most men. 

When he found that indoor work was 
killing him, he was fifty-four years old. 
To-day he is eighty-four, and still on the 
job. He has traveled more than a million 
and a half miles in thirty years in his 
unique position as special adjuster for Eu- 
ropean and American fire insurance com- 
panies. He works solely on railroad claims, 
and this has caused him to cover all the 
territory of North America except Alaska. 

Mr. Holden spends over two hundred 
and fifty nights a year in sleeping cars, and 
he sleeps like a baby. The rest of the time 
he sleeps in hotels, and a few nights of the 
year at home. However, his comfortable 
residence is within two blocks of a railroad 
yard, where switching goes on all night, 
so that he is not disturbed by silence. 

Then there are three meals a day in din- 
ing cars, hotels, restaurants, and lunch 
counters. Mr. Holden says he has eaten 
enough food in the past thirty years to 
feed an army a month, but to-day his ap- 
petite is good, and his digestion excellent. 

If a fire occurs in the yards at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Holden is notified and takes the 
next train west. At Denver he receives a 
wire about the burning of a roundhouse at 
Birmingham, Alabama. Upon arrival at 
San Francisco, he gets another telegram 
informing him of a wreck near Montreal, 
and a train partially burned. 

It is against the law of nature for one 
body to occupy two spaces at the same 
time. 

Obviously Mr. Holden cannot best na- 
ture. 

So he wires Birmingham to go ahead 
and clean up, and instructs Montreal to 
get the wreck out of the way. When he 
has finished his work in San Proncibco: he 
takes a little run down to Alabama, then 
north into Canada, looks over what is left 
of the damaged property, and sends in to 
the various insurance companies the 
amount of loss each is to pay. 

In thirty years Mr. Holden has adjusted 
fire losses on more than 3,000 locomotives, 
over 500 Pullman cars, more than 500 
passenger coaches, at least 10,000 freight 
cars, merchandise in transit valued at more 
than $1,600,000, and merchandise in stor- 
age valued at $2,500,000, a grand total of 
millions, and not a single lawsuit has ever 
grown out of one of those adjustments! 

“I have always gone on the principle," 
says Mr. Holden, "that what is right is of 
far greater importance than dollars. To 
that principle Í attribute much of the suc- 
cess Í have had in my work." 

One day not long ago, Mr. Holden stood 
in a railroad yard looking over a loco- 
motive damaged by fire. The inspection 
lasted fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time he set down in a book his estimate of 
the loss. 

Making his way to the foreman's office, 
Mr. Holden asked him what his figures on 
the loss were. 

“Well,” said the foreman, “I had my 
men go over that locomotive very care- 
fully several times and I checked them up. 
I figure it will cost one thousand dollars to 
put her on the road as good as she was." 


Mr. Holden opened his book. He had 
set down one thousand and four dollars. 

While traveling over the country, ad- 
justing fire losses, Mr. Holden spends his 
time studying scientific works, astronomy 
and geology being his favorites, with books 
on mechanics thrown in for good measure. 
His grip looks like a traveling library. 

Mr. Holden has been in but one railroad 
wreck in thirty years, and he did not know 
about that one until the porter told him 
the next morning that a Texas steer had 


succeeded in derailing the engine. Mr. 
Holden had not felt the jar; he was asleep 
in the last Pullman. 

Now, at eighty-four, his step has the 
spring, his eye the sparkle, and his wit the 
keen edge of youth. An expert in his line, 
unusually successful in business, a man of 
high standing in the railroad and insur- 
ance world, James L. Holden gives the lie 
to the broken-down business wreck of 
fifty-four who sees nothing ahead but the 
end of the road. GEORGE STEPHENS 
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JAMES L. HOLDEN 


At 54, he gave up indoor work. He is now 84 and has traveled a million 
and a half miles adjusting insurance claims for railroads. He spends 250 
nights a year in sleeping cars, and says he never felt better in his life 
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Getting Ahead 


A New Department of Questions and Answers 
Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


Or COURSE you want to get ahead. Tf you are 
young, and just starting out, you want to get 

the best kind of a first job. If you are older, you 
want to be on the watch for better opportunities. 
Letters and inquiries along these lines will be 
answered in this department—provided they are 


How Can I Advance Myself as an 
Accountant? 


AM a teller in a national bank. Have been 
so engaged for six years. Am drawing a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars yearly, but 
feel that this is practically the limit, irre- 
spective of the time I may continue to serve. 
Can you suggest a plan whereby I can fit 
myself for, or secure, a position that holds a 
larger future for an ambitious and faithful ac- 
countant? J. S. 


I HAVE received letters similar to yours 
from hundreds of men in your position. 
Unfortunately, the average bank does not 
offer the opportunities for advancement 
that many men feel is due them for faith- 
ful and efficient service. 

As perhaps you will appreciate, the bank 
man who is the most valuable to his em- 
ployer comes under one of two classifica- 
tions: 

Ist. The man who because of his loca- 
tion in the bank comes daily into personal 
contact with customers and who, possess- 
ing or being able to develop that rare and 
valuable * personality " sometimes called 
. “magnetism,” is able to help hold their 
business and create a very worth-while in- 
fluence that causes many customers to 
refer to the personal service their bank 
supplies, and in consequence frequently 
suggest that a friend bring his business to 
that particular bank. 

Not only is this true of the relationship 
existing between the bank clerk or teller 
and the male customers of the bank, but 
this friendly contact exerts a particularly 
powerful influence with women depositors, 
who are perhaps more susceptible to kindl 
and courteous treatment than are their 
brothers. 

2d. The man in the bank who vies in 
value with the friend-maker is the compe- 
tent judge of the customers' credit or 
“paper.” Thislatter qualification is largely 
in the nature of a natural gift. 

Some men are born judges of values, 
and a man possessing this gift, especiall 
if he cultivates it, is bound to receive ad. 
vancement over fellow workers not so en- 
dowed. My answer, therefore, to your 
letter is to cultivate the friend-making 
qualities, if, as is probably true, you have 
not the latter qualification. I think you 
will find it will naturally bring about the 
desired advancement in your present 
quarters, or at least bring you to the no- 
tice of some of the more influential custom- 
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ers of the bank, who frequently observe 
the men with whom they come in contact, 
with the idea of offering them positions of- 
fering greater possibilities of advancement. 
Friendly and continuous points of contact 
will of course frequently present the o 
portunity of suggesting that you are “in 
the market” for another and better posi- 
tion, should the chances offer. 


What Should I Do to Enter the 
Insurance Business? 


I HAVE been interested for some time in the in- 
surance business, as it seems to me that this 
work offers a good income to the successful so- 
licitor. 

Can you offer me any suggestions as to what 
steps I should take to get a position in the in- 
surance business? J.J. 


[NSURANCE is, indeed, a large field and 
one that holds out an excellent future. 
I gather that an outside ‘position is what 
you desire; but you do not state the kind 
of insurance which appeals to you. 

The business of insurance comes under 
what might be called four different classi- 
fications: fire insurance, life insurance, 
personal accident and health insurance, 
casualty and liability insurance. 

The latter covers such conditions as 
come under the head of liability to em- 
ployers from accidents and thefts of em- 
ployees, as well as plate glass insurance, 
fly-wheel insurance, burglar insurance, 
hurricane insurance, marine insurance, etc. 

Some companies restrict themselves to 
the conduct of one line of business, but 
there are others that have departments 
for taking care of practically all those men- 
tioned above. 

To offer advice and suggestions I should 
have to know what particular line is of 
greatest interest to you. Some men are 
particularly fitted to sell insurance which 
appeals to the individual, such as life, 
health and accident insurance, while others 
would be more interested in soliciting 
fire or liability insurance from firms and 
corporations, etc. 

In any case it would be necessary for you 
to have quite a little instruction before you 
could '' turn yourself loose" as a successful 
solicitor. 

The business of insurance is a splendid 
one, for it promises protection to the policy 
holder, and an insurance solicitor is there- 
fore offering one of the most valuable of 
all commodities. But to become more 


of general interest, and provided they seem to 
represent a large number of cases. Obviously 1t 
will be impossible to answer every question that 
is asked, and no question will be answered which 
is so purely personal and individual in character 
that others will not also be benefited by the reply. 


than ordinarily successful he must sin- 
cerely feel that he is engaged primarily in 
a helpful occupation, an this idea must be 
back of everything else. 

Many of de large insurance companies 
offer courses in the study of insurance, 
most of them conducted during the eve- 
ning so as not to interfere with the day's 
work. Progressive companies are just as 
anxious to get good men to represent them 
in the field as you are to obtain a position. 
A well-written letter outlining your quali- 
fications addressed to their home office 
would doubtless result in a suggestion for 
an interview, if not directly with an of- 
ficer of the company, at least with one of 
their general or local agencies, which are 
Spread. pretty thoroughly all over the coun- 
try in the larger cíties. 

To be successful as an insurance solic- 
itor calls for many of the qualifications 
necessary in any line of work; that is to 
say, a natural liking for the business, in- 
telligence, tact, capacity for hard work, 
and an actual knowledge of the conduct 
of the business. 

Remember that the valuable insurance 
solicitor is not alone the man who can 
write the risk, but the man who can take 
care of his client when the need arises 
which calls the policy into action. Many 
a man, through an actual knowledge of 
the insurance business and the help which 
he has been able to render a client in an 
emergency, has thereby gained a local repu- 
tation, and an expansion of influence in the 
community because of the service rendered. 

No man ought to go out on the firing line 
to solicit insurance without possessing the 
knowledge necessary to care for the in- 
sured’s interests, provided the need arises. 

Too many men just write insurance. The 
valuable man—valuable to himself, his 
employer and his client—is the man who 
has an actual knowledge of all the condi- 
tions and contingencies as described in the 
policy written, and is therefore in a position 
to secure a fair, equitable and reasonable 
settlement both from the standpoint of 
his client-and the company represented. 

In the case of life insurance, the cash 
value of the policy in case of death is of 
course paid over immediately to the heirs 
of the deceased, but in all other forms of 
insurance where a loss is sustained, a con- 
siderable amount of intelligent adjust- 
ment is often necessary to protect the in- 
terests both of the policy holder and the 
company in which he is insured. 
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Ë BLEND THE BEST WITH CAREFUL PAINS 
IN SKILFUL COMBINATION 
D EVERY SINGLE CAN CONTAINS ` 


OUR BUSINESS REPUTATION | ^. 
Pe 23 t FN 24 


We want you to know this— 


For your sake as well as ours we want you to realize that business necessity 
no less than honest principle impels us to make Campbell’s Soups as good as 
they can be made; and to make them good every time. 

Of course we take pride in maintaining the quality of our product. But 
beside this we have to maintain it. Our business existence depends on it. 

You have this double guarantee with every can of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


You know beyond question before you open it that it will be pure, whole- 
some and delicious. 

No better materials could be found. You couldn’t select and prepare and 
blend them more carefully than we do if you were making soup for a delicate 
child whose appetite you wanted to coax in the most tempting way. 

Through years of earnest, honest and successful effort we have built up a 
reputation and a business which must be protected. 

A good reputation is hard to gain and easy to lose. It must be guarded 
every minute. 

Many people are surprised to find that they never grow tired of Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. 

They wonder why it is always so tasty and refreshing, always 
so nourishing. It is a common thing to hear someone who has 
eaten it again and again exclaim “I didn't know it was so good!” 

The secret is that every stepof its production is constantly and 
vigilantly guarded, and its pure, wholesome, natural quality con- 
sistently maintained. 


LOOK FOR Md d EAR EL LAN D EV FE T EAA GG EZALE 
TTR : : ss GRECO A BUE e SERE 
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“All our old records that we had 
tired of beca ruse th y always played 
the same have become virtually new 
records, 
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gG Have &xchanged Shy 
©Phono graph 


(€ WEEK ago I 
would have 
laughed at such 
a thought! Ex 

change the instrument that 
had meant so much to wife 
and me during the past year; 
relinquish that which had 
taken so much time and care- 
ful pains to select; of which 
we were so proud; and 
which we knew was the best 
instrument of all at which 
we had looked? The very 
idea would have seemed 
ridiculous. 


“But we have found a better 
phonograph — a wonderful new 
instrument that is a phonograph 
finer than all the rest, and then 
something greater, far greater. 


A WEEK ago a friend asked “ 


me if I had gone yet to see 
the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


“No! Why should I? Did 
I not have the best-known and 
best phonograph upon the mar- 
ket? Why should I look at 
any other ? 


* *Don't be too sure,’ said my 
friend. Had I not thought that 
these instruments were sometime 
going to develop beyond their 
present stage? And what more 
likely than that this develop- 
ment should come from The 
Aeolian Company, the largest 
manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments in the world—the leading 
house in the production of pipe- 
organs, pianos and other more 
modern instruments like the 
magnificent Steinway Duo-Art 
Pianola ? 


WENT to see the new phono- 
graph that day. In twenty 
minutes I had bought one, 
arranging to turn in my old one 
in exchange. 


“The new instrument was 
better looking than any I had seen. 
Its case designs were better art. 
Its case woods were finer. 


“I asked to have a familiar 
record played—a favorite of 
wife's and mine. When I heard 
that record I awoke to the short- 
comings of my phonograph as 
well as all others I had heard. 
We rarely realize the inadequacy 
of anything we are accustomed 
to until we meet something better. 


“Here was a genuinely better 
tone. It was rich and deep— 
very musical and very natural. 
I realized then that other phono- 


graphs, wonderful as they were, 


were all too thin, too high and 
strident, too ‘phonography’ in 
their reproductions. 

v 


ND then I was shown the 

great new phonograph fea- 

ture that The Aeolian Company 
has given to the world. 


“The same record was played 
again, but first a slender tube 
ending in a little metal device, 
was drawn out from the instru- 
ment and placed in my hands. 


*'Make any changes in tone 
volume that you would like to 
hear, said the salesman. 


*At first I was a little timid. 
I pressed the device. The music 
swelled a little in volume. I 
pressed it all the way. A great, 
glorious burst of sound came 
from the instrument such as I 
had never heard before from a 
phonograph. 

“ThenI reversed the movement. 
The sound began to diminish. 
In a moment it had softened 
away to an exquisitely delicate 
whisper that was still perfect in 
tone-quality. It was a genuine 
pianissimo; also an effect I had 
never before heard from a 
phonograph. 
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*Before the record ended I 
was playing that piece. All the 
music-instinct in my soul was 
awake, and for the first time in 
my life, finding expression. 


“Never before had I had such 
an experience. I played other 
records. I sang—now with a 
wonderful tenor voice, now with 
the world’s greatest baritone ; 
I played the violin and cello; 
I led orchestras and bands, and 
thrilled to the music I was help- 
ing to create as no mere listening 
to records had ever thrilled me. 


v 


(CAN you wonder that I ex- 


changed my phonograph? 
Would you not do the same? 


v 


59 
Wife and I thought the old one 


was giving us all we wanted. It 
was the bliss of ignorance, how- 
ever. I don't want to seem to 
exaggerate, but the new one is 
giving us so much more genuine 
pleasure that it would be hard 
to overstate it. Just one thing, 
however, gives a little idea. 


“All our old records that we 
had tired of because they always 
played the same, have become 
virtually new records. And we 
know well never tire of them 
now, because we can always 
play them differently and have 
the new enjoyment of putting 
something of our own feeling 
into the music." 


v 


We invite you to hear the Aeolian-V ocalion. Not only in tone-quality, 
in natural reproductions and in the great new privilege of personal 
control it offers, is it supreme among all phonographs upon the market 
today. Its supremacy extends to its appearance, to the beauty and 
artistry of its designs and to many auxiliary features — such as the 
simplest and most effective Automatic Stop yet invented. A postcard 
will bring the handsome free catalog and information as to how and 
where to hear the Vocalion. Address Dept. A 11. 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 


"Vv 


Makers of the famous Pianola—largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the world 


VOCALION PRICES ARE —$35 TO $350 
FOR CONVENTIONAL MODELS. ART 


STYLES TO $2000. ($35to $75 without Graduola.) 
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"Now thatIS (4% 
a bargain” À 


"79 


ML 


MAUR 
1 UAM 


A Bargain 


*an advantageous purchase" 


—The Century Dictionary 


E are offering at the present 

time the greatest bargain we 

have ever offered, and when we 
use the word “BARGAIN” we mean 
“an advantageous purchase.” 


During the six months between January 
1st and July 1st, we sold just over 70,000 
sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
“Handy Volume" issue, and the money 
value amounted to just over $5,000,000. 
The publishers had sold to the general 
public before we made our offer just 
over 75,000 sets, and the money value 
amounted to $13,500,000. Thus we sold 
practically the same number of sets, and 


"ans $9,000,000 


public 

Yet the saving of this vast amount to 
our customers would not necessarily mean 
*a bargain," because if the Britannica 
was not useful to them it would not be 
*an advantageous purchase," even if we 
did make a reduction of about 60 per 
cent in the price. 


Only $] 


down and $3 a month for a limited period, and you own 
the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 
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The total sales of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica— * 
that is, the publishers! sale and our sale— are just^ 
147,384 sets of this useful work purchased within a short | 
time, or a total of 4,274,136 volumes. | 


NOW WHY have the people of the United States | 
made this enormous purchase of the new Encyclopaedia: 
Britannica? [t seems to us that it is because 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica is THE MOST, 
USEFUL work that has ever been published, 
and the prices and terms on which we offer it, 


make it a very great “BARGAIN.” 


Below you will find a map of the U. S. showing the population and number of 
sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica sold in each State. Look and see how many 
sets have been sold in your State, some of which must be in your own vicinity. 
We could send you letters of recommendation from practically every prominent | 
man in the U. S. but instead of doing that, if you will send us the coupon at the 
end of this advertisement we will give you a LIST OF THE OWNERS NEAR 
YOU. You can then ask some of the actual buyers and users of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica whether they think you would find the work useful. 


The Sale, State by State, of the i 


Wd don't want to sell you the E 


A TOTAL SALE OF 147,38 
OF THE ENCYCLOPA 


If you add together the number of volumes of all other en clopaddias sold in all other 
countries and in all the different languages of the globe in the same time, he total will not 
be one quarter of the above number of Encyclopscáia Britannicas sold. 

Now why is this? 

The reason is that for 148 years—since its first appearance— The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has been written and published not as a money making venture for the profit that was 
in it, but as an educational work, as a means of spreading useful knowledge. The Editors 
of the Britannica alone of all books published, were not under the control of the business 
office. The only question the Editors had to ask themselves was, how and where can we 
get the best article or the best illustration or the best map? Who is the most qualified 
man to write on this or that subject? The financial consideration was never thought of. 

That is the reason why the Encyclopaedia Britannica is the best work ever published, en 
and that is the reason why more copies of it have been sold in the United States alone 
than of all other encyclopaedias in all languages the world over, and that is the reason 
why it is so useful. A 


The progressive and enterprising man and woman in every : 
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“Did These 147,384 People Make a Mistake in 
Buying, or Are You Making a Mistake in Not 
Buying the New Encyclopaedia Britannica?” 
END us at once the coupon asking us to send you “THE BOOK OF 
S 100 WONDERS,” which will tell you all about the new Encyclopaedia 

Britannica; or, if you have children, ask for the booklet “HOW TO 
IVE YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS A BRITANNICA TRAINING”: or, tell us 
what you are specially interested in, what is your hobby, your business or 


‘your profession, or specify what you want to study up on and we will have 
the Editor write and tell you how to do it. Test the book through us. 


The Editor would be most pleased to answer any question that you might ask 
Tegarding the contents of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and how it would be 
netur to you. 


_ A short time since a gentleman wrote asking if one could learn 
ito PLAY CHESS from the Encyclopaedia Britannica. A manu- 
‘facturer of suit-cases asked what articles he ought to read to know 
all about LEATHER—the raw material of his business. A Lady 
‘wrote asking for the articles she ought to read to make a study of 
SHAKESPEAREAN LITERATURE. A mother wrote, saying: 


New Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes, delivered 
on first payment of only $1.00, and $3.00 a month for a limited period. 


I 
f 


7 


— ee 


TRIPS 


Stkwn 
REDRCBEN S KR Y BEE SPEND 


We don't want to sell you the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica unless it will be useful to you. 


eommunity is always a buyer of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


. Only $] 
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A Bargain 


*an advantageous purchase" 


—The Century Dictionary 


‘Rainy days are troublesome to me because I 
don't know how to keep my CHILDREN BUSY 
INDOORS. Will the Encyclopaedia help me?” 
A lady wrote asking what articles to study 
regarding HOUSE DECORATIONS. A 
farmer wrote asking if the book contained infor- 
mation on SILOS. A man wanted to know if 
birds did harm or good on AFARM. Another 
man, whether he could learn from the Britannica 
anything in regard to INSURING HIS LIFE. 
Another wrote that he was a COTTON 
GOODS buyer and wanted to know what articles 
he ought to read to help him in his business. 

All of these inquiries and thousands of others were 
satisfactorily answered. 


Remember the Britannica is now sold ata BARGAIN, 
and by “BARGAIN” we mean “an advantageous pur- 
chase” for you. 


P. S. “THE BOOK OF 100 
WONDERS,” which we offer you free, 
is about the same size as a standard 
magazine, and is filled with interest- 
ing reading matter and numerous 
pictures—and is free. You will find 
it a really fascinating book, and one 
that will give you information on 100 
of the World’s Wonders. 


Mail At Once, Putti A th 
Coupon Putting a as gainst the Items You 
090000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, postpaid, a copy of “The Book of 
100 Wonders." E py l 


Please send me, tpaid, a copy of “How to Give 
Your Boys and Girls a aarp vatg raining.” 


Please send me the names of owners and users in 
my neighborhood. 


Please have the Editor write me what information I can 
get out of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in regard to 


my business, whichis. — —  — ^ —_— 
or my profession, which is — — .— 1 


or my hobby, which is__ 
36-b 


Yours truly, 
Name___ |. — 


Address. 


down and $3 a month for a limited period, and you own 
the complete new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 29 volumes 
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More 
Wonderful 
Than 
Aladdin’s 
Lamp 


The magic power ever present 
in the lamp-sockets of your 
home needs only a connection 
with the many available elec- 
trical devices to do almost any 
task you wish done. Your ironing, 
housecleaning, dish-washing, cook- 
ing, sewing and clothes-washing 
can be finished quickly, thoroughly 
and economically with the aid of 
electricity and 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


These efficient savers of time and 
effort are simple in construction and 
are always reliable. They can be 
connected to the electric light 
sockets now in your home, and 
they operate at the turnof aswitch. 
The cost for electricity is very small. 
To purchase these household helps is 
easy. If you will write us, we will tell 
you where they may be seen and demon- 
strated. And we will send you a copy 
of our booklet, “The Electrical Way,” 
which is full of valuable information for 


M efficient housewives. Please ask for 
P Booklet No. 69-F. 
on 1l 
ni WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Qu INCORPORATED 
rá ni New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Y Buffalo Milwaukee St. Louis Oakland 
Newark Cleveland Mintieapàlis Portland 
Philadelphia Detroit St. Pau Seattle 
Boston Indianapolis New Orleans Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Savannah Houston enver 
Cincinnati Birmingham Dallas Salt Lake City 
Richmond Atlanta Oklahoma City Omaha 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


A Fat Chance 


(Continued from page 25) 


his correspondence, a little fortune. She 
was sorry for Margaret. And she said so. 

Sylvester ma 

“I found a message from her in my of- 
fice,” said he. ‘‘She had sent word. What 
do you think? Here’s some building scan- 
dal. She isn’t to be here any more. She 
has—set yourself for a surprise—she has 
eloped. Éloped with that—with Tob— 
with my partner—that old jackass Wil- 
liams!” 

“My!” was all that Edna could think 
to say, befitting so monumental an an- 
nouncement. 


DAY after day Sylvester brought his 
letters to Edna’s office. And as she 
took notes the whole building took note. 
A metamorphosis had setin. A miracle had 
come to bat. Sylvester, who had been bit- 
ing folks’ legs off, was tipping messenger 
boys and asking after the starter’s eighth 
baby's current health. 

What followed was inevitable. He 
asked permission to call, and within a few 
months he asked Edna to marry him. And 
how could she refuse? He was so soft- 
voiced, so honey-disposed, so soothingl 
interested without being quizzical. Syl 
vester the man-eater had sprouted wings 
of azure. 

“Why do you want me?" asked Edna, 
as her head lay on his shoulder. 

“ Because I love you," breathed he. 

And on his hand there fell a hot tear 
from her eye, a tear of satisfaction, of 
gratitude. 

“I love you, dear," he said, “because 
ou are sweet and beautiful. I love you 
ecause you are modest and sensitive. 

And because when first I saw you I felt 
as I had never felt before. It is very 
simple." 

n aa she blubbered, “I’m 
at!" 

“Call it that if you want,” said he. 
“You are my ideal. My mother was slim, 
and sour. I was born skinny, and all my 
life I have been unhappy. I was engaged 
once to a girl as bony as myself, and we 
quarreled and bickered and—she—she 
married another man. She married a fa— 
a stou—a big idiot that you wouldn't 
think a girl could look at without shoving 
her handkerchiat in her mouth. She ran 
away—eloped.” 

“Tt wasn’t—” 

“No, no, dearest,” he interposed. *'It 
wasn’t she. No, no!” 

* But you clung to her so long. Every- 
one was talking about it. You stood for 
her bad work and you never swore at her. 
It must have been—" 

** N-no, love," said Sylvester. “I gave 
her my work and was kind to her because 
I—because she—well, because I pitied her 
—she was so thin!" 


“FOUR Dollars’ Worth of High- 
brow," in the December number, will 
give you a good laugh. It is by Edwin 
L. Sabin, who wrote ‘‘Better See the 
Doctor,"' etc., and is illustrated with 
Strothmann’s funny pictures. . 
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When Mother gives Son that 
dime, Son dashes out for 
something sweet—sweets of 
any kind. 


Natural candy-hunger is call- 
ing and Son is eleven. Unfor- 
tunately, multi-colored candy 
trash is what he thinks he wants. 


Why take that risk ? 

Why not a family candy-box, 
filled with pui chocolates, like 
LOWNEY'S, whose purity stand- 
ards are higher than those of the 
Pure Food Laws themselves? Keep 
such a box handy. Dip into it when 
candy time comes. Moderate the 
quantities yourself. 

Son, daughter—or anyone—will’ 
taste and feel the difference. 


Lowney’ ( Aocolates 


65¢ 80° and $199 a pound 


BEHIND the socket on your wall lies the entire uni- 
verse of electrical activity, where unheralded won- 
ders are performed that to you may be brought at 
ever-lessening cost more and more of the comforts 
and conveniences electricity affords: 


—the General Electric Company with its extensive 
manufacturing plants and its great Research 
Laboratories where the problems of science are 
wrought out : 


—the lighting company with its whirring machinery, 
generating POWER and sendingit out for you to use: 


—the factory; the mine; the store; the shop; the 
home; each by use contributing to the develop- 


ment of electricity as a BETTER SERVANT. 
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And electricity, the BETTER SERVANT is in 
your socket now— waiting for you to make the 
MOST of it. How much you are going to let it 
serve you, depends upon the kind of lamp you 
use. Open the socket wide with EDISON MAZDA: 
Let in all the light you are paying for. 


EDISON MAZDA Lamps concentrate the experi- 
ence of 37 years of Edison lamp progress, and 
the making of over 750,000,000 Edison Lamps. 
They give three times as much light as old-style 
carbon lamps. They will light your home or 
office to three times the brightness of carbon 
lamps without increasing current bills. 


From your lighting company, or nearest Edison 
Agent, in handy cartons at 27c apiece. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS of General Electric Co., Harrison, N. J. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


Made in U.S.A. and backed by MAZDA Service 


Dick 
(Continued from page 49) 


and feared that the reporters had erred, and 
that Dick had been one of the assailants. 

The surgeons had completed their work 
when I arrived, and Dick had been carried 
back to a cot in the big ward. Doctor 
Amerson, a friend, whispered to me as I 
entered that there was no chance. Dick 
opened his eyes and grinned as I came to 
the side of the cot. 

“I was wishing youd come, Deacon," 
he said hoarsely. ' ranted to say good- 
by and thank you. You know you are the 
only friend I ever had, excepting Mattie.” 

“It isn’t that bad, Dick,” I. said. 
** You're going to pull through this." 

He smiled, and I knew he knew I was 
telling the customary lie. 

“Say!” he said. "Ain't this rich, though 
—me gettin’ croaked on account of a couple 
of bull-necks?” 

* Why did you do it, Dick?” I asked. 

“They wasn’t gettin’ a square deal,” he 
said. ‘Them crooks was bums.” 

He was dying true to his Ten Com- 
mandments. ; 

After a time the old grimly humorous 
smile came over his face. 

“Say,” he whispered, more hoarsely, 
“I was just thinkin’ I'll bet a bunch of 
them bull-necks and flat feet that have 
been tryin’ to croak me or send me down 
the road for twenty years will come to the 
funeral and bring flowers. I'd like to be 
there to see it.” — 

The idea of his feudal foes paying trib- 
ute to him because his last act had been 
for two of their number seemed to appeal 
to his grim sense of humor. 

** You'll be there, won't you?” he said. 
The thought that I might not come ap- 
peared to frighten him. 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“That'll be fine,” he said. 

A little later he smiled as if at some 
happy memory: ‘Do you remember the 
night the little missus invited me to her 
birthday party?" 

I nodded, and he closed his eyes, still 
smiling. After that he fell into uncon- 
sciousness, and an hour later the end came, 
mercifully, without an awakening to agony. 

Much to the horror of my wife I had to 
smile all through the funeral service. In 
two of the front pews sat a delegation from 
the police, paying tribute to the “ criminal" 
who had died to save two of their number. 
At the foot of the coffin was a big floral 
horseshoe with the word “Comrade” in 
white forget-me-nots. The florist evident- 
ly had been confused for, inside the horse- 
shoe, was a policeman's helmet in blue 
buds. I could not rid myself of the idea 
that Dick's spirit was near me, grinning at 
sight of that helmet. 

I saw to it, however, that the only flow- 
ers upon the casket were in the bouquet 
that " the little missus" had selected. 


NEXT month Ralph Stuart tells us 
about his friend Father John, who 
thought his life's ambition had not 
been fulfilled—but other people could 
not see it that way. This is the love- 
liest one yet. 


Dick, by RALPH STUART 
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We Standardized the 
Roofs—Now We Stand- 


ardize the Guarantee! 


DOZEN years ago the introduc- 

tion of the Barrett Specification 

standardized roofing practice 
throughout the country and gave to the 
old “tar-and-gravel roof’ a definite 
character and reliability. 
Local contractors, in the past, have been 
accustomed to guaranteeing roofs of this 
type, free of repairs for from five to ten 
years. 
To good reliable roofers such guarantees 
were no burden because the roof they 
constructed would last much longer than 
the guaranteed period. The fly-by-night 
roofer, however, did a poor and cheap 
job, gave his guarantee recklessly—and 
was generally out of business when the 
roof leaked or trouble came. 


As manufacturers of the materials used 


in Barrett Specification Roofs we, there- . 


fore, determined a short time ago to 
standardize these guarantees and make 
them of real value to users of these roofs. 
We, therefore, arranged with the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company to issue 
a 20-Year Guaranty Bond covering ev- 
ery Barrett Specification Roof of 50 
squares and over wherever our inspection 
service was available. 
Today this Guaranty and Inspection 
Service covers all towns of 25,000 popu- 
lation and over and most of the’ smaller 
places in the thickly populated parts of 
the United States and Canada. : 
'This bond takes the place of short-term 
guarantees formerly issued by the local 
roofer and obviously is far better be- 
Cause: 
—it is for 20 years (instead of the usual 
five or ten). 
—it is backed by a $15,000,000 Corpo- 
ration. 
—it has the further backing of a great 
Surety Company. 
—it provides for an impartial expert in- 
Spection of the job. 
To secure the 20-Year Guaranty write 
your roofing specification as follows: 
“The roof shall be a Barrett Specifica- 


tion Roof laid in accordance with The 
Barrett Specification, dated May 1, 1916, 
by a roofing contractor approved by The 
Barrett Company. The roofing con- 
tractor shall furnish The Barrett Com- 
pany’s Surety Bond Guaranty for twen- 
ty years, in accordance with Note 1 of 
said Specification.” 

On this solid and honest basis as many 
contractors as you desire may estimate 
on the job. 

The winning contractor notifies us that 
he wishes the 20-Year Surety Bond and 
requests our Inspection Service. 

One of our inspectors supervises the con- 
struction of the roof, tests it by cutting 
a cross-section, checks up the quantity 
and the quality of the materials used 
and certifies that The Barrett Specifica- 
tion has been strictly followed. 

On the basis of the inspector’s report 
the 20-Year Surety Bond is readied by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
and the Bond exempts the owner from 
all expense for repairs or maintenance 
for the next 20 years. 

The Guaranty Bond costs you nothing. 
The service is free in the interest of good 
workmanship and the good repute of our 
materials, 

Barrett Specification Roofs are recog- 
nized today as the standard covering for 
permanent buildings of all kinds. The 
cost, per year of service, is less than any 
other roof covering. They take the base 
rate of insurance and are approved as 
“Class A” construction by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

If you are interested we shall be glad to 
send you, on request, further details or 
a list of roofing contractors who are 
working with us. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 
Boston . 


Philadelphia 
Pitteburgh 


Tre PATERSON Mre. Oo., Limited: 
Winnipeg Vancouver 8t. John, N. B. 


Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


on 
Halifax, N.8. 


Montreal Toronto 
Sydney, N. 8. 
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On “Keeping Out of War,” and 
“Swapping Horses,’ and Things 


By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


Author of “Uncle Sua,” "Wr'LL Darry 'RouNp Tue Frag, Boys,” Etc. 


OU and I are American 

citizens. As such, it is not 
our right, but our duty, to vote 
this year for president. 


Whereby it were well to look 
over the situation, and care- 
fully. 


The Democratic party and 
its current candidate have been 
in power for four years. When 
it came into that power, the 
United States was respected and honored 
by the nations of the world. When old 
Uncle Sam came into meeting, the rest 
of the folks sat up and took notice. He 
conducted himself with a firm and quiet 
dignity. His opinions were honored, and 
his sons and daughters were safe any- 
where on earth. Of all world figures, he 
was of the strongest and cleanest . . . . . 
A wonderful, fine, old gentleman, loved 
and respected and admired. 


So was your Uncle Sam, and_ mine, 
when came into power Woodrow Wilson 
and the Democratic party. 


And then what? 


First Mexico 


What did the old gentleman, under the 
guidance of Woodrow Wilson and his 
advisers, do there? 


Since its inception, Mexico has been 
nothing but a gaudy parade of insurrec- 
tion, revolution and slaughter. 


Diaz, by killing everybody he didn’t 
like, ruled it for thirty years. Madero 
was too weak to control it. He was suc- 
ceeded by Huerta, strong, cold, cruel, but 
powerful. 


Huerta had eighty thousand soldiers 
and could have ruled Mexico by the 
blood and iron method; which, inciden- 
tally, is the wrong way to rule anybody or 
anything, but the only way feasible in a 
country like Mexico except a policy of in- 
tervention and education such as save 
the Philippines. 


So stood matters. And the world 
waited to see what Uncle Sam, the strong, 
the fine, the dignified, would do. ..... 
And what he did certainly made 'em gasp! 


At first they thought he was sick, or 
crazy, or something. 


Mexico’s only chance to work out even 
a pseudo-salvation lay with Huerta. 
Uncle Sam took that away. He marched 
his soldiers in one day,—and marched 
'em out the next! One day he belched 
forth mighty words. The next, and he 
quietly ate 'em! For a while he backed 
Villa. Then he backed Carranza. Then 
he backed out, leaving them guns and 
ammunition with which to kill one another 
and, later, Uncle Sam's own citizens! 


Truly the dove of peace that Woodrow 
Wilson sent into Mexico held no olive 
branch. It carried a machine gun under 
each wing—and a boomerang in its beak. 


And then, after he had got everything 
all nicely messed up, and Mexico as full 
of corpses and murder and horror and 
blood as a battlefield, your Uncle Sam 
runs home and sits down at his typewriter 
and begins to slam out Beautiful 
Thoughts about the higher obligations of 
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humanity. And when his citizens who had 
gone into Mexico under the protection 
that he had specifically promised them, 
appeal to him to save the lives of their 
women and their children, he tells 'em 
they'd better come home if they can! 


And there's Mexico today; a three-ring 
debauch of blood. And all because the 
Wilsonized Uncle Sam took away its one 
chance of even a makeshift salvation, and 
refused to give it an alternative. 


He didn't like the doctor personally; 
he couldn't help the patient. So he left 
the stricken thing to suffer and to die! 


So much for Mexico. And with other 
nations what? 


Worse and More of It 


Seeing that a little country like Mexico 
had him bluffed to a standstill, the Ger- 
mans had no hesitation in blowing up the 
Lusitania. He wrote 'em a letter about 
it. They blew up the Hesperian. He 
wrote 'em a letter about that. They 
blew up the Arabic. He wrote 'em a 
third. Every time they'd blow up a ship, 
and kill his citizens, he'd get even by writ- 
ing ‘em a note. 


Then the English began to stop his 
mails. He turns right around and writes 
them a letter—just like that! He sticks 
in a fresh carbon and slams out another 
good, hot one to Carranza who has just 
slaughtered a lot of American soldiers at 
Carrizal, demanding that he send imme- 
diately three representatives to spend 
a nice fortnight at New London, Conn., 
at his expense, to talk the matter 
over. 


So many of these notes has he written 
that it's getting so now that hardly any- 
body bothers to answer him any more. 
European dignitaries are opening their 


morning mail. They see a large 
envelope with a due stamp 
on it. 


"Who's that from?" they 
ask. 


“Only old Uncle Sam," says 
the secretary. 


"Chuck it in the waste 
basket," they say. “He won't 
do anything." 

And it's the truth. The 
Wilsonized Uncle Sam won't. 
When he said that there was such a thing 
ns being too proud to fight, that fixed 
him with the world. Washington and 
Lincoln and Grant weren't too proud to 
fight. They were too proud not to. 


If, in four years, with a concrete ex- 
ample before him three hundred and 
sixty-five days out of every one, and an 
extra day for good measure, a man can't 
renlize that a diplomatic note unbacked 
by force is of precisely the same value as 
a bank cheque unbacked by funds, what 
hope is there for him? 


As to Keeping Out of War 


Two reasons they give you for voting 
for Woodrow Wilson. 


The first is that he kept us out of war. 
if indeed he has, how has he done so? 


He has kept us out of war first by stulti- 
fying our national patriotism and by en- 
couraging our national selfishness. 


He has kept us out of war by the simple 
method of running away. A man can't 
very well get into a fight if he's willing to 
run away and everybody happens to be 
too busy to chase him. 

He has kept us out of war in the third 
place because he's given us nothing with 
which to go to war in the first place. 


And in the fourth place, he hasn't 
kept us out of war at all. Mexican sol- 
diers have killed American soldiers and 
American soldiers have killed Mexican 
soldiers. And if that isn't war, what is 
it? A lawn party? 


We are Laying up Disaster 


Furthermore, while his debilitation of 
patriotism may postpone for a time a war 
of any magnitude, it means that we are 
but laying up disaster for our children 
some day to meet when, finding them- 
selves like China, a fat and easy prey for 
other nations, they will have to shed their 
hearts' blood to pay for our shameless 
blunders. 


We can make ourselves great and 
strong beyond attack. Shall we do this? 
Or shall we keep on under Wilson bor- 
rowing trouble for our children to pay 
for with their lives? For, in two long 
years, Woodrow Wilson has accomplished 
far worse than nothing. The mangled 
corpses of the Lusitania are now rotting 
skeletons; yet has Germany not atoned. 
England is treating us not as we, but as 
she, chooses. All he has succeeded in 
doing is to earn for America and Ameri- 
cans the contempt, the disgust, or the 
sympathy of every nation of the world. 


He has not had the foresight even to 
organize a regular army to straighten out 
the mess that he has made in Mexico 
where a national guard should never have 
been sent in the first place; which means 
that at the end of the Great War, Euro- 
pean nations will intervene. 


They won’t bother to write notes. 
None know better than they the value 
of a scrap of paper. Whereby they 
will send over a few hundred thousand of 
their millions of men to whom the invasion 
and control of Mexico would be but a 
pastime. And if we object, they will 
say, "You had your chance. You failed 
to take it. Now you're too late." And 
there we'll be, powerless to do anything 
but stand aside and watch the poor old 
Monroe Doctrine breathe its last. And 
unless we act, and soon, for all these 
things will our children some day have 
to pay, and in blood. 


As to Swapping Horses 


The second reason for voting for Wood- 
row Wilson is that ‘‘it isn’t wise to swap 
horses crossing a stream." 

Why isn’t it? 

Life is all a stream. At intervals, we 
pause a moment on dry land. In this 
country, that pause comes at every presi- 
dential election. Then we plunge in again. 
And, believe me, if a stream is four years 
wide, and almost as deep, and if you're 
riding a steed that is alike blind, lame and 
unmanageable, then is the time of all 
times to change if you want to reach the 
other side alive. 


Now, then, what about Hughes? 


Hughes has a record as clean as a 
hound's tooth, and as straight us a sap- 
ling. That you must admit whether 
you like him or not. 


When he investigated the insurance 
scandals in New York, he didn't sit down 
and write notes to the perpetrators there- 
of. He went at them calmly, capably, 
firmly; and he put them through the 
hoops like bareback riders. 


He never played politics. You never 
caught any of Hughes’ appointees asking 
for places for deserving Republicans. If 
he had, inside of five minutes said ap- 
pointee would have been out looking for 
a similar situation himself. 


You never found Hughes fostering a 
Josephus Daniels or a self-confessed polit- 
ical jobber like Hay, of Virginia, or that 
other amiable pork barrel expert. who 
announced that when anybody else took 
home a ham, he wanted a whole hog; 
which sounds very much as though he 
meant to kidnap himself. 


Look over Hughes’ life and you will 
find that he has read broadly, traveled 
broadly, thought broadly. He has been 
honest. He has been fearless. He has 
never traded, never truckled. 


When he has said a thing, he has meant 
it. When he has said he'd do a thing, 
he has done it. When he was governor 
of New York, he appointed men not be- 
cause they were deserving Republicans, 
but because they were the right men for 
the right places. He closed the family 
entrance to the Capitol; he abolished the 
habit of whispering so prevalent among 
politicians. Anybody that had anything 
to say to him, had to Speak Right Out 
Loud. 


It wouldn’t have taken Hughes two 

ears to find out what he thought about 
Preparedness; and to have done some- 
thing to prepare. Nor, when the time 
came, would he have vacillated between 
good plans and bad until members of his 
own cabinet became sick and disgusted 
and resigned while he selected the worst. 


Where Wilson has been weak, Hughes 
has been strong. Where Wilson has fol- 
lowed a policy of vacillating opportunism, 
Hughes has hewn to the line. Where Wil- 
son has dillied and dallicd and side- 
stepped, ‘too proud to fight” one minute, 
and ‘feeling himself in a fighting mood” 
the next, Hughes has said what he has 
meant and meant what he has said. 


. Pascual was puzzled. 
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Wilson has spoken before he has 
thought. Hughes has thought before he 
has spoken. Hughes has led. Wilson 
has followed. | Hughes has acted. Wil- 
son has talked. 


A Pathetic World Figure 


Before a fighting world, giving of their 
hearts’ blood on sodden battlefields in 
causes that they think are right, we stand 
a pathetic world figure, rich, fat, selfish, 
clinking in our full pockets, dollars wrung 
Írom the sufferings of others. 


They have outraged us; they have in- 
sulted us; they have berated, and abused, 
and heaped on us indignity after indig- 
nity. And our only answer has been a 
fat and fatuous smile, like the half- 
witted boy you used to know at school 
who, no matter how they kicked him in 
the shins, or pushed in his nose, or picked 
on him generally, would only grin and 
hang around for more. .... 


An American friend of mine attended 
a dinner given in Mexico by the erstwhile 
revolutionist thereof, Pascual Orozco. 
He asked my 
rd to explain that which so mystified 
Min. 


“ We have robbed your men, dishonored 
your women, killed your children. . . .. 
Tell me,” pleaded Pascual, what does an 
American need to make him fight?" 


Pascual, you see, being only an igno- 
rant Mexican, couldn't understand why a 
wife or a couple of children more or less 
mean nothing when you have a new 
automobile und a fat bank account. 


But to those of us who are still old- 
fashioned enough to put a wife and chil- 
dren above dollars, and our honor above 
a shameless supineness, no better com- 
mentary than Pascual's could be made on 
this, the '" New Freedom" that has come 
to us through Woodrow Wilson. .... 


The Weakness of Wilson 


God knows, we don't want war. No 
more do we want disease. War may 
never come to us. Nor disease. Only do 
we demand that should cither come, we be 
strong, and clean, and firm to combat it. 


This Wilson has failed to make us, 
failed because he does not understand and 
cannot seem to learn. And four years is 
a long time for a nation of a hundred mil- 


lion people to stand and wait while one 
man goes to school. 


Wilson has failed to make us strong be- 
cause he himself is weak. He has an- 
swered a blow with a note; he has replied 
to insult with more notes; and to injury 
with yet other notes. He has left Amer- 
ican citizens, whom he was pledged to 
protect, to the mercies of any and all who 
chose to rob, to dishonor and to kill. The 
ocean is laden and the land is fringed with 
the corpses of American men, American 
women, American children who, giving 
their all to their country, found that their 
country would give them nothing. No 
written word of man ever restrained a 
Nubian lion, a Mexican bandit or a Ger- 
man submarine. They live by force 
alone; and the only thing that they respect 
or understand is a greater force. 


Words may be met with words. But 
deeds ean be checked only by deeds. This 
Woodrow Wilson in four shameful years 
has failed to learn; nor, apparently will he 
ever. He has said, "America first." But 
he has meant only, "Safety first," hiding 
the while behind the miusma of his own 
grandiloquent periods while his country- 
men have reddened sea and land with the 
blood of their bodies, and America, last, 
head down, eyes sunk in shame, has fol- 
lowed in the dust of his defeats. 


The Strength of Hughes 


Hughes has been strong. He has said 
America first and America efficient, 
America great, and America honored. 
He thinks it not enough to talk of 
America being first. She must be 
made first. He knows that to do this, 
her citizens must not be strong in word 
only, but in deed, great not only in 
council, but in action, calm in thought 
and in speech, jealous in honor, zealous in 
the protection. of American lives and 
American liberties, willing to talk when 
talk is wise; but ready and powerful to 
act when words fail and deeds must take 
their place. 


May we not, then, hope and believe 
that through him can we once again be- 
come strong and clean and firm, strong as 
was Washington, clean as was Lincoln, 
firm as was Grant, strong and clean and 
firm as were those fine men from whom we 
sprung, who won for us, and left to us, 
this great and wonderful heritage that is 
alike our country and our trust? 


The National Hughes Alliance 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


President, W. CAMERON FORBES - - - Mass. 
Vice-President, PHILIP J. McCOOK, New York 


Treasurer, A. W. SHAW ------- Illinois 
Secretary, A. F. COSBY New York 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


THEODORE RoosEvkELT, New York. 
WiLLiAM H. Tarr, Connecticut. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Massachusetts. 
Henry W. RSON, Virginia. 
ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, Indiana. 
THEODORE E. BURTON, Ohio. 
WitttaM Hamiin Cuitps, New York. 
JoserH H. Cuoate, New York. 
CHARLES A. Corrin, New York. 
George F. EpMUNps, California. 
Mns. H. Clay Evans, Tennessee. 
Mrs. Wa. Duprey Fouke, Indiana. 
lrnBERT S. Havey, Missouri. 


Heraert J. Hagerman, New Mexico. 
FREDERICK R. Hazanp, New York. 
Henry L. HiGGiNSON, Massachusetts. 
Rosert T. LiNcorws, Illinois. 
FRANKLIN MacVzaaH, Illinois. 
Truman H. NEwBERRY, Michigan. 
Honack PoRTER, New York. 
RavMoxNp Rosıns, Illinois. 

Euiuv Root, New York. 

Jvrivs RosENWALD, Illinois. 

Henry L. Stimson, New York. 
George Von L. MEYER, Massachusetts. 
AugusTUS E. WiLLsoN, Kentucky. 


Tear out and mail. 


THE NATIONAL HUGHES ALLIANCE, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: 
1. Enroll me in The Hughes Alliance as a 
L] voter who will support Mr. Hughes in the 
coming election. 


Name, 


Address 


2. Enroll me as a member of The Hughes 
Alliance. I attach check which you may 
use in your efforts towards Mr. Hughes’ 
election. 
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Music of the Waves 


Exhilarating days and balmy nights are an irresistible 
tonic to add to the enjoyment of life aboard the palatial 


Southern Pacific Steamships 


New York and New Orleans 
Direct connection with the Sunset Limited and other splendid 
trains for Texas and California. 
Orleans with its “foreign” atmosphere, interesting shops 
and quaint ways and by ways. 
For literature and full information address 


L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent, 366 Broadway, New York 


-— 


(Morgan Line) 


Privilege of stopover in New 
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Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects your 
SJ walk, flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a window, gu 


ing splendid light to the basement. It locks from the inside an 
burglar-proof. It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel 
door frame and boller plate hopper. Every home should have one. 

° Describing the Majestic Coal Chute and other 
Write for Free Book Majestic Specialties: Garbage Receivers, Milk 
and Package Receivers, all-metal Basement Windows, Rubbish Burners, Street and 
Park Refuse Cans, Metal Plant Bozes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. 


THE MAJESTIC CO., 653 Erie St., Huntington, Indiana 


=s) EIGHT MONTHS 


TO PAY x ES 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 


SENT ON A&PPROVAL-NO MONEY 


DOWN 


can.. Order any diamond from our 
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While the Surgeon 
Waited 


(Continued from page 45) 


ward, the mysterious spell of the young 
foreigner brooded. No one knew where 
he had come from, he who was so soon 
to pass into the Unknown. Who waited 
for him, here in this City of Brotherly 
Love, or across the ocean, or in the great 
Unknown Beyond into which he was soon 
to pass, no one knew. But that someone 
waited, here or there, the light that 
gleamed in his face showed plainly. 

He smiled and repeated his request 
more slowly. He drew it out in pitifully 

S all the 
pleading little directions that he had be- 
ated cry. 

ed of these confusing details Owen 
kand. it and understood. 

“ Mon—petit—fils. Sa mère est morte. 
Il—est—seul,” and then a street and num- 
ber came slowly from the thin lips. 

Thank the Lord, Edie had taught him to 
count! He rapidly gave the street and 
number to the Rrenchinah’s nurse. “It’s 
his child. The mother’s dead. The boy’s 
alone. He wants it. You hustle and get 
it." And the nurse obeyed. 


| Bur time waited for no man’s longing— 


for no man’s child. Clinging to the 
strength of the big man whose hand he 
held, longing for a little face he was leaving 
alone in a strange country, the young 
father passed quietly to the shores of that 
land ast the dying can enter only one 
by one. 

But before he passed out of sight, with 
one last effort, he gathered strength to 
pull the man's hand a little nearer his face, 
and pillowed his thin cheek in the rough 

alm of it. And the man, blessing Edie 
in his heart, determined to essay one more 
brief sentence that might comfort the 
stranger. 

Before Owen's mind flashed a vision of 
his own helplessness after the operation, 
of Molly, of their dreams for Edie. No 


| more active work in the machine shops 
for him. But his boss always looked after 


the boys; he would find him a job. Per- 
haps he could be time-keeper or pay- 
master. He'd earn a living somehow,tfor 
Melly and Edie and for the Frenchman’s 
child. 

And so he made his last resolve, thank- 
ing God that he knew his Molly. 

“Je serai—son père,” Owen stammered. 
It was all he knew. to say; but it was 
enough. It promised a father to the 
stranger's child. 

An ineffable smile on the dying man's 
face and the pressure of his cheek against 
the hand on which it was pillowed an- 
swered Owen. 

And so the stranger passed out. 

Up in the operating-room the surgeon 
waited impatiently; the young etherizer 
presented his last deferential movement 
of respect, and the head nurse frowned 
and moved toward the door. Orders 
were sent a second time to the nurses 
below. 

At the door of the ward, the waiting 
orderly moved forward, just as the nurse 
screened off the Frenchman's bed, and 


Owen’s stretcher was moved quickly and 
quietly along the aisle. The burly negro 
dropped down off his elbow, and restless 
bodies turned again on their beds. Out- 
side, the meadow lark took up its reiterated 
sweetness; and once more the man on the 
stretcher realized that his hour had struck. 
But he realized it with a difference. 

“Take me to 'em now,” he commanded. 
“They ean have my leg.” 


THE Christmas number of “The 
American Magazine" is rich in fic- 
tion. Arthur Train, Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, Julian Rothery, Frank Hurburt 
O'Hara, Edwin L. Sabin, Ralph Stuart, 
and David Grayson are some of the 
contributors. 


$5,000 Worth of 
Experience 


(Continued from page 18) 


fervent revival service over myself that 
evening. I took my works apart and ex- 
amined them minutely. I went over m 
business record day by day. And wheat 
finished that inspection, I made arrange- 
ments to drop as quickly as possible all 
the profitable little “side lines” that had 
been such a source of pride. I vowed that 
never again should a good thing get by 
me in that office, if I could help it. 


THAT was more than a year ago, and I 
have followed my plan faithfully. Last 
week I was appointed sales manager, as 
most of you know. I have paid the price 
of experience and received my reward. 

If my experience were unique, it would 
not be worth repeating. But I have seen 
the same thing happen in the life of doz- 
ens of other men. They strain at a little 
outside income, and in doing so lose out on 
the very much larger income that might 
come to them had they concentrated all 
their energies on the one job. 

Side lines, no matter how profitable, do 
not pay. I am convinced of it. The thing 
for a young man to do is to master one line 
of business, and save his money. The time 
will surely come, in the natural expansion 
of the business, when there will be reorgani- 
zation and a chance for him to “buy in.” 
When that time comes, if he has the knowl- 
edge and has kept his capital liquid, he can 
make the investment that will lift him out of 
the mere employee class into a permanent 
part ownership of the company. 

The most successful side line artist I 
ever knew, a man who was forever taking 
checks for fifty dollars and a hundred dol- 
lars and two hundred dollars out of his 
mail, died the other day, and left just 
about enough money to bury him. On 
the other hand, I know a score of fellows 
with not a third of his ability who are to- 
day comfortably fixed. He worked him- 
self to death playing a dozen different 
games—and lost; they have scored a com- 
paratively easy success at one. 

I lost $562 the first time I ever monkeyed 
with Wall Street, and have thanked my 
lucky stars a hundred times that it was a 


$5,000 Worth of Experience 
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Many workers with much labor and time 
cannot equal the 100% cleaning of the 
ARCO WAND. Does away with drudgery 


and fatigue workers 


ARCO- WAND cleaning tools reach every- 
where and do all the cleaning in the easiest 
way and shortest time—no need of many 


Equals many workers 


Not only in thoroughness but in the great variety of uses 
does the ARCO WAND take the place of extra help and 
servants. The operator is not fatigued at all—the real 
Work is done by the ARCO WAND machine in the base- 


ment or side room. 


The operator merely points or strokes 


—carpets, rugs, curtains, uphol- 


; the fairy-like, hollow WAND over 
the article or thing to be cleaned 
2. \ eee J 


stery, mattresses, floors, walls, 
VACUUM CLEANER clothes, furs, etc., etc. 
The suction does the work! ARCO WAND cleaning tools are feather- 


weight, being made of aluminum and there is no bulky and heavy 
machine to drag around the house. The magic ARCO WAND and hose is attached 
in an instant to the lid opening of a central suction gpr on each floor. Turn the 


switch button and the CO WAND is in action 
most thorough cleaning you ever have seen. 
There are no dust bags-attachment, plugs or twisty wires to fuss with. 
The ARCO WAND will work for you steadily, silently, and without 
losing the pull of its suction, for a score of years. Like other ARCO 
products, it is built for a life-time of service. 


Ask Your Dealer—Guaranteed at $150 up 


ARCO WAND shows wonderful success after 5 years of use in all kinds 
of buildings—Residences, Apartments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, 
Clubs, Office Buildings, Factories, etc. Costs about a penny a day to 
run. No other up-keep expense. made for gasoline engine power. 
Write for copy of book “Arco Wand"—tells the whole story with 
many illustrations of the equipment and its uses. 


XE AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY s 55. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


the quickest, easiest, and 


Machine is set in basement 
or side-room, A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, ia 
sizes at $1 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Bausch" |omb 
Entertains through the sense of sight as the phonograph does through the ear, 
ical instrument, designed to meet 
ement of a projection lantern. Various Models for use with lan- 
i as photos, post 


car methods, with in- 
stant interchange. The new pehia Mazda lamp gives an illuminating 


a 
The Balopticon is not a toy but a very practical 


fere didas or for the 


specimens, etc. Also combination models for 


ipment ior to the ol 
aiai T T Tange from $20 up. 


projection of opaque objects su 


style arc lamp, but using less current. Prices 


Write for our interesting booklets about the Balopticon 
i price lists, 


Bausch £ lomb Optical ©. 
571 St. Paul Street, Rochester, 


N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of High Grade Optical Products 
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JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
“The Dust-Proof Polish" 
OLY, greasy polishes gather and hold the dust, soiling 


clothing, linen and everything with which they comein contact. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike 
polish—it forms a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, adding 
years to its life and beauty. It never becomes soft and sticky, 
consequently does not show finger prints and it cannot gather dust. 


Polish All Your Furniture 


—including the piano, with Johnson's Prepared Wax. It gives 
Mission Furniture that soft artistic finish so appropriate to. this 
style. It entirely removes the “cloudiness” from Mahogany, 
restoring its originalgloss. Nothing like Johnson's Prepared Wax for keeping 
dining room tables bright and tempting—hot dishes do not affect it in the least. 


Keep a can of Johnson's Wax always on hand for polishing your 


Floors Piano - Automobile 
Linoleum Woodwork Leather Goods 


Furniture that is sticky, greasy or badly soiled should be cleaned 
before waxing. Use Johnson’s Cleaner. It contains no grit or 
acid so cannot scratch or injure the finest foi samply cleans and prepares 
it for a polish with Johnson's Prepared Wax. You will find Johnson's Cleaner 
invaluable for use on the finest Mahogany furniture, pianos, victrolas, etc. 


eemeesmece USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES «eemmmm mn 
I enclose 10c for trial cans each of Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax—sufficient for a good 


test. Also send book on home beautifying free and postpaid. 


MY DEALER IS............ eere Aa ec VIRIS E eS ARA RIS a Veet a Mes SR MS VI TE 
Fill out this coupon and mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM11, Racine, Wis. 


Never Use an Oily Polish 
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loss, not a gain. I have known a number 
of men who have made money by specu- 
lation, but I never knew one who died 
rich. A banker told me the other day that 
he had watched the suckers come and go 
for many years. They may win the first 
year, or the second, sometimes for five or 
six years; but ultimately the game gets 
them. Every seven years, at the most, 
Wall Street is filled with a wholly new 
crowd of faces. The old crowd has gone— 
back to business, back to hard work, with 
nothing to show but the wasted years. 
Whatever Wall Street gives it takes back 
out of your business and your health and 
happiness—two dollars for every one. 
Wu et to reading nothing but stock 


| news, when what little time you have for 


reading ought to be given to the literature 
of your own business. Your boss drops in 
on you unexpectedly someday and hears 
you giving an order over the telephone to 
our broker. He says nothing, perhaps, 
ut you realize the next time you are 
called into his office that he is regarding 
ou with certain mental misgivings. You 
have the unpleasant suspicion that he has 
asked the head of your department to 
keep an eye on you and find out, if possi- 
ble, whether you are living within your 
income .and what you do with your eve- 
nings. You are afraid to take a vacation 
for fear that something will break in the 
market. You become a beast in your own 
home; your wife gets to know the course 
of the market by your comment on the 
coffee. You find it hard to keep your mind 
on business, and because you can't use 
the telephone any more you form the 
habit of slipping around the corner to the 
nearest ticker to see '* how she opened." 

I could write a book about the tragedies 
of Wall Street. Thank heaven, my knowl- 
edge of the game was quickly acquired 
and cost me only $562. I might have gone 
on winning for several months, or years, as 
I have seen other men go. And the end of 
winning in Wall Street is ruin. It is only 
those that lose who are saved. 

Two thousand dollars because I didn’t 
sufficiently guard my health; $2,000 be- 
cause I fooled with side lines; over $500 
paid to Wall Street. Now add another 
$500 on account of foolish personal loans. 


SOME years ago I formulated this rule 
for myself which I commend to all 
other business men: 

Never under any circumstances will I 
make a pore loan. 

I made the rule not merely because per- 
sonal loans had cost me money, but 
cause they had cost me friends. 

The best friend I had in the world bor- 
rowed two hundred and fifty dollars of me 
once. I wanted to give it to him, but he 
refused, and handed me his notes instead. 
I tucked them away in my desk and for- 
got them. But he did not forget them; he 
could not forget. Things did not go as 
well with him as he expected, and the 
notes fell due one after the other, unpaid. 
Every time we met he brought the subject 
up again with some new excuse. Finally, 
I was conscious that we did not meet so 
often. He was avoiding me. I was angry. 
It-seemed shameful that a paltry sum of 
money should come between two such 
friends as we had been. I went to his 
office one day and tore the notes up in his 
presence and held out my hand. 

“There, Charlie!” I said. “I wanted 
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you to let me give you the money in the 

first place. Now the notes are gone. 

We're never going to let money separate 
» 


us. 

He took my hand, but he reddened. 

“I’m going to pay you back someday, 
just the same, p ’ he answered. “I’m 
not accepting charity yet awhile." 

I was hurt, and I know that he, too, was 
hurt. We tried to talk, to pass it off, but 
both of us were relieved when the inter- 
view was over. I left him with his promise 
to lunch with me in a week, but before 
the day came around he called up on the 
telephone. Since then we have simply 
drifted apart. 

There are a half-dozen men whom I 
used to like who now cross the street to 
avoid me. Every one of them owes me 
money. Not large amounts—but just 
enough so they can’t forget it. Now, when 
a friend comes to me for a loan, I refuse, 
and tell him why. It is an invariable rule, 
I say, built on a series of sad experiences. 
|I know that sometimes men go away 
thinking I am close, that success has 
spoiled me. I have heard it whispered at 
the club that I am pretty tight-fisted. But 
at least I can go into the club without 
having any of the members sneak out the 
back door. 

Keep your friendships and your business 
separate. Give money outright to your broth- 
er, if you will; but don’t lend him money 
unless he gives you a note with the same sort 
of security you would expect from any other 
borrower. Personal loans are more often 


QED OF BERKEY ® GAY upei Pos ee ae ri abd 
SO Z furniture, John Ruskin misunderstanding, and reproaches, an 


enmity. 


TS might have said, "It is built 
to last and built to be lovely; 
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may be. xg autopionsen hy of a rg who age 
. e poorhouse and worked u 
The modest home may be plenished to a real place and position in the 
with furniture bearing the inlaid world. As you read this extraordinary 
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s T : could have happened in any other 
symbol of perfection in design, mate- country as easily and naturally as it 


rials, cabinet-work and finish. happened right here in the United 
The transparent gray glaze on the VIR 

pieces here pictured, is a distinctive 
achievement in the enameling of fur- : 
niture, and yet the price of the com- On Being Somebody 
plete suite is surprisingly moderate. El 
Our dealer in your city will be glad se 
to acquaint you with Berkey (@ Gay 
productions. 
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note of mockery or burlesque. It is a form 
which appeals only to the most unsophis- 
ticated people, and is generally laughed 


to scorn in its crude manifestations, though 
B E RKE Y 6 GAY there are plenty of popular painters to- 


FURNITURE COMPANY day who have cleverly raised such art to 


a position of specious dignity, and be- 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition come “‘masters’”—the Spaniard Sorolla, 

163 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan for example! à 
Eastern Office and Exhibition In the theater, the Simon-pure imita- 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York tion of one actor by another may be lik- 
Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York ened to such imitative painting; and from 
and Grand Rapids, granted only by letter that it is only a step to the imitation by 


of introduction or in company of dealer the actor of some historic personage— 


Napoleon, Lincoln, or the like. George 
Arliss's Disraeli, in its external likeness to 
the famous minister, was just such a piece 
of imitative, realistic painting. When the 
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Rubberiess World 


MAGINE this world suddenly 

deprived of rubber! Fires, now 

quenched by the use of rubber-lined 
fire hose, would feast on cities. 

Gardens would shrivel up. 

More than half the wheels of industry 
would stop for lack of rubber belting. 
Engines and pumps could not be oper- 
ated without rubber packing. Factories 
and mines would close down. 


Think of the railroad disasters if there 
were no rubber air-brake hose! With 
the disappearance of air and steam drill 
hose, the digging of our building foun- 
dations and the tunneling of mountains 
could only proceed at the pace of the 
pick and shovel. 


Without rubber gloves and rubber 
surgical instruments the surgeon would 
be badly handicapped. Sufferings, un- 
soothed by the ice bag and hot water 
bottle, would be unbearably acute. 

This is a glimpse. Picture 
the rest. Imagine your every- 
day world abruptly set back 
three-quarters of a century! 
A startling thought—but one 
that need not worry you. 

For in the last 74 years there 
has grown up a mighty rub- 


ber industry, able to supply civilization 
with the rubber articles it needs. With 
this industry has grown the group of 

rubber companies which form the 
United States Rubber Company, the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 

From the 47 tremendous factories of 
the United States Rubber Company 
comes every kind of rubber goods 
humanity demands. It is a well-bal- 
anced output, embracing not only belt- 
ing, hose, packing, mechanical and 
moulded rubber goods of every de- 
scription, but also all styles of rub- 
ber footwear; canvas rubber-soled 
shoes; weather-proof clothing; 
tires for automobiles, motor trucks 
and all other vehicles; druggists’ rub- 
ber goods; insulated wire; soles and 
heels—each in gigantic quantities. 

The usefulness of the United States 
Rubber Company does not hinge on 
the continued demand for any 
one product. It grows with 
the increasing use of rubber 
for every purpose. And with - 
that growth comesan increas- 
ing ability to furnish the qual- 
ity, variety and quantity of 
rubber goods the public needs. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Little Teasers of True Time 


———————————————————————————————————————— a om 


Some watches seem to take a maniac delight in never being 
exactly right. 


A watch that does not run at all is right once in twelve hours, 
but there are watches being carried that are always a little 
behind or a little ahéad of correct time. 


When is a watch not a watch? The answer is, when it won’t 
keep time. 


When you buy a watch bear this in mind. 


You can stare into the “works” for five minutes. You can line 
up a lot of watches and compare the cases, the sizes, the prices 
—all those things you can see. 


But those visible qualities will never tell you whether or not 
the watch is accurate and durable. Accuracy and Durability— 
the invisible qualities—are the most important. 


The safest thing to do is to pick out a good jeweler. Make it 
clear to him that you want a real timekeeper. Make up your 
mind to pay a reasonable price, and buy a standard make, stand- 
ard priced watch, that the jeweler says he is willing to stand 
back of for accuracy. 

Every jeweler will indorse the Hamilton Watch—every Hamilton. 
There are no low-grade Hamiltons—no Hamiltons wıth less than 
17 jewels—no Hamiltons that are not carefully adjusted before 
leaving the factory—no Hamiltons that are not guaranteed. 


The name Hamilton stands for a fine watch. 


[ We are in the fine watch business exclusively. 
bre All the material, all the machines, all the craft 
iy in our factory is devoted to making watches 
1) that will keep accurate time. You will not find 
Bi 
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a Hamilton Watch offered at a price which reason will tell you is 
too low to pay for an accurate timekeeper. 


Engineers and conductors and railroad men of responsibility 
who buy watches with an eye to the safety of their lives and 
their livelihood, choose the Hamilton. 


'They cannot tell any more about the timekeeping qualities of a 
watch by looking at it than you can, but they know the records 
Hamiltons are making in service; and they know that it pays to 
buy the best watch. 


A jeweler wrote us from Ohio saying that most people did not 
seem to understand the amount of technical skill required to 
make an accurate watch—their ideas on watch construction were 
hazy. All this information is completely set forth in 


* The Timekeeper "— 
the Book of the Hamilton Watch 


Write for this book. Let us send you a copy: It illustrates and 
describes all Hamilton models for men and women and is full 
of interesting watch information. The lowest-priced Hamilton 
is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The highest- 
priced Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k. heavy 
old case. Other Hamiltons at $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, 
0.00, $110.00, etc. All have Hamilton accu- 


racy, beauty and durability. Hamiltons are A, 
made in many models—in cased watches; also T 
in movements alone which your jeweler can fit Qui 
to your present watch case. | 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept. P, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA \ 
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imitator’s own personality enters in, and 
in a spirit of mockery or burlesque the imi- 
tation is pitched just a shade off from the 
original, or when traits of character are 
indicated as well as external appearances, 
we get into the realms of genuine art. 
ow, of course, in the theater the so- 
called imitations almost always are col- 
ored by the personality of the performer. 
Cissie Lets when she chose, could make 
one of her victims seem supremely ridicu- 
lous. Fay Templeton always made good- 
natured fun of hers. An audience soon 
tires of mimicry which is merely imitation 
and nothing more. But it doesn’t tire of 
mimicry, and it doesn’t tire of it, proba- 
bly, because while mimicry may be child- 
ish, at the same time it is the basis of the 
actor’s art. Cissie Loftus imitating Bern- 
hardt, Sarah herself imitating her imagina- 
tive idea of how Phédre behaved—at bot- 
tom the two processes are the same. We 
merely call Sarah the greater artist because 
she imitated not a known model, but a 
creation of the imagination. But acting is, 
after all, mimicry raised to the nth power. 


HERE is a certain crude realization of 

this fact in the bromidic statement you 
and I and everybody have made at some- 
time or other when we heard some friend 
give a clever imitation of a third person. 
“ You ought to have been an actor," we 
laugh. hen the child “pretends,” it 
isn't inventing new ways of speaking and 
behaving out of the void; it is imitating 
speeches and behavior in its known world, 
selecting and combining them into a play 
by its powers of imagination. And when 
Arliss played Disraeli he imitated a por- 
trait to make up his face and costume, he 
imitated a hundred descriptions of the 
man to make up his voice, gestures, bear- 
ing; he mimicked a minister created by 
his own imagination out of all the con- 
tributary facts of his experience of life. 

To say this isn’t in any way to belittle 
the actor’s art. But to understand that 
art we must see upon what it is based. A 
structure may rise very high from its base. 
Elsie Janis’s art rises one story. The art of 
George Arliss is a modern skyscraper. 
But if Arliss couldn’t do what Miss Janis 
does in the way of mimicry, he couldn’t 
play Disraeli. 

That doesn’t mean, of course, that a 
man or a woman cannot become a great 
actor without the marvelously flexible vo- 
cal chords of a person like Cissie Loftus, 
who can make her voice over into any- 
body else’s at will. It simply means that 
the actor must possess the mimetic fac- 
ulty. His art consists, primarily, in giving 

ou the illusion that he is somebody else. 

he crudest means are the simple, realis- 
tic physical ones. The most exalted means 
are mental and spiritual. But high or low, 
at bottom it is a process of imitation, of 
mimicry. 

You or I might conceivably have the 
imaginative power to form a definite, con- 
crete and true image in our minds of 
Richard III or Becky Sharp. We could 
easily procure the proper costumes for 
these characters, also, and put them on. 
But if we then came out on a stage and 
tried to make an audience accept us as 
Richard III or Becky Sharp, as audiences 
accepted Mansfield and Mrs. Fiske, we 
should be laughed at. Probably we should 
also be laughed at if we tried to give an 
imitation of our next-door neighbor. Most 


(~ Life Insurance 
|_| Without Agents 
is 
a Distinct Public 
Service 


d MT a Timely Talk on 
2S . . 4 Vital Subject 


(Scene: Pullman smoki compartment: Judge Kirkland and 
Lawyer continuing a conversation begun at dinner.) 


Judge: “Well, this business of Judge: “Yes. 


The Company out how the Company did 


selling direct-by-mail through- 
out the country has surely be- 
come very popular with the 
public.” 


Lawyer: “Yes, and some of my 


clients claim that in the inter- 
ests of local merchants, the 


hasn’t any agents and never 
has had. The applicant deals 
direct, personally or by letter. 
Of course, the State may think 
it ought to have some tax or 
license, but for what? Uncle 
Sam carries the letters. Where 


business but I never followed 
it up.” 


Judge: (laughing) “I go you one 


better: I not only wrote them, 
but took out a policy nine or 
ten years ago and have carried 
it ever since.” 


e 9 
does the State come in? Lawyer: “How about the cost?” 


Judge: “Lower than in other 
companies for the same kind 


States ought to find some way 
to check it.” 


Judge: “I don’t see why they 


should check it. Or how they 
can do it. Selling merchan- 
dise is an interstate business. 
I can sell and you can buy in 
the best market wherever it 
is. What can any State do 
about it?” 


Lawyer: “You're probably right, 


I'll admit. The States can't 
very well put the ‘kibosh’ on 
interstate business." 


Judge: "Certainly not, and I 


doubt if the States can hold 
up arbitrarily a direct-by- 
mail transaction which does 
not come under the head of 


Dividends 


Guaranteed 
in your Policy 
and the Usual 
Contingent 


Lawyer: “Thats 


of insurance—legal reserve— 
and besides that they give me 
a free medical examination 
each year just so I can keep 


in trim." 

retty good. 
You live in Idaho and deal 
with a New York company by 
mail. Did you ever look the 
company up?" 


Judge: “Only to know that it is 


chartered and licensed by New 
York State, whose laws are 
very strict, but I called on them 
when I was East a while ago. 
They’re just going into their 
new building on FifthAvenue.” 


interstate commerce.” 
Lawyer: “How’s that?” 


Lawyer: “Is that so? Believe 
I'l write again and have ’em 
figure on a policy for me.” 


Dividends 
Paid Besides. 


Judge: “Well, take life insur- 
ance. The Supreme Court 
has decided that life insurance 
isn't interstate commerce, yet 
policies áre written for people 
all over the country, and 
have been for years." 


Judge: “I don't think you could 


do better, Life insurance with- 
out agents is a distinct public 
service. The Postal saves you 
money, safeguards your health 
and will treat you right in 


every way. I'd take another 
policy myself if I hadn't 
passed the age-limit.” 


Lawyer: (laughing) “ Guess 
you're right. I wrote the 
Postal once myself just to find 


Lawyer: “Oh, you mean by the 
Postal Life?” 


That tells the story. Thoughtful insurers like Jud: 
Kirkland take policies with the Postal and not only 
hold on to them but are disposed to take new insur- 
ance, while those like Lawyer Roberts who at first 
write out of curiosity, eventually find they can save 
money by taking a Postal policy' and they do it. 


Find Out What You Can 


Save 


You should take advantage of Postal benefits and econo- 
mies. Call at the Company's office or simply write and say 
“Mail insurance particulars as mentioned in the November issue 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE." In your letter be sure to give 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 

You will receive full information based on official reports 
regularly filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
Writing places you under no obligation and no agent will be 
sent to visit you. The resultant commission-savings go to 
you because you deal direct. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
Thirty-Five Nassau Street, New York 


NEW POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
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Why Your Health 
Depends on Your Stomach 


By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


F YOU have ever lived 

on & farm you have heard 

of “balanced rations” and 

what remarkable results 

they have acccomplished 

when fed to cattle and 
other animals. The United 
States Government has a de- 
partment devoted to teach- 
ing farmers how to feed their 
stock so as to develop it to 
the highest point of health 
and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” for humans or, in fact, of 
any serious attempt made to teach people what 
to eat and what not to eat. I was therefore 
greatly interested in the work of the Corrective 
Eating Society of New York, founded by Eu- 
gene Christian, the eminent food scientist. It 
seems that this Society is dedicated to teaching 
people how to combine and proportion food for 
greater health and efficiency and their work is 
meeting with success so great that it almost 
seems too good to be true. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at 
death's door. For years he had suffered the ago- 
nies of acute stomach and intestinal trouble. 
His doctors—among them the most noted spo 
cialists in this country—gave him up to die. 
He was educated for a doctor, but got no relief 
from his brother physicians, so as a last resort 
he commenced to study the food question, es- 
pecially its relation to the human system, and 
as a result of what he learned he succeeded in 
literally cating his way back to perfect health with- 
out drugs or medicines of any kind—and in a 
remarkably short space of time. 

o-day Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more ginger, more vitality, and 
physical endurance than most youngsters in 
their 'teens. He literally radiates energy and 
power. 

So remarkable was his discovery that Chris- 
tian knew he had discovered a great truth which 
fully developed would result in a new science— 
the science of Correct Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his life 
to telling others of the power of Correct Eating. 
From his research work he became convinced 
that 90 per cent. of the ills of mankind originate 
in the stomach and intestines. He found that 
these ills responded to corrective eating. Since 
then he has told 23,000 people how to eat, what 
to eat and what not to eat with the result that 
almost invariably they were brought back to 
a type of health that they never dreamed they 
could reach. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a chemi- 
eal action in the digestive tract and are con- 
verted into dangcrous toxic poisons, which are 
responsible for nearly all sickness. In other 
words, good foods wrongly combined will cause 
acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation and 
numerous sympathetic ills leading to most se- 
rious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought out 
by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise on the 
“Prolongation of Life" and by many other 
modern scientists. But most efforts in the past 
have been designed solely to remove the effect, 
by cleansing out the system and removing the 
poisons after they had formed, wholly disre- 
garding the cause. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


D 


The Corrective Eating Society, however, has 
gone a step further. Instead of waiting until 
the poisons accumulate, they tell you how to 
prevent them. They have shown that just as 
some combinations of food produce slow con- 
suming poisons that wreck the system, other 
combinations of food taken in the right propor- 
tions become the greatest tonics for health effi- 
ciency and long life ever discovered. And a won- 
derful feature of their method is that results 
come practically with the very first meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are patented 
or proprietary foods prescribed. All of the foods 
may be obtained from your garden, at your local 
stores or in any restaurant. It is not necessary 
to upset your table to follow his remarkably 
simple suggestions. 

In order to help as many people as possible, 
not only those who are ailing but those who 
want to maintain their health, The Corrective 
Eating Society has prepared a book based upon 
Eugene Christian’s 20 years’ experience. This 
book, Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, is being 
offered for free examination to those who are 
interested. This work was written expressly for 
thelayman. Technical termshave been avoided 
and every point is explained so that there can 
be no possible misunderstanding. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age and covering all occupations, climates and 
seasons. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That 
most people dig their graves with their teeth 
is as true as gospel, in his estimation. Food 
is the fuel of the human "uem. And just as 
certain fuels will produce definite results when 
consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods 

roduce the desired results when put into the 
uman furnace. 

The relationship of health to material suc- 
cess is so close that the result of the Society's 
teaching is a form of personal efficiency which 
puts people head and shoulders above their 
ess fortunate brothers. Everyone knows that 
the best ideas, plans and methods are worked 
out when you are brimful of vitality—when 
you feel full of “ginger.” The better you feel— 
the better work you can do. I understand that 
The Corrective Eating Society’s lessons have 
times without number been the means of bring- 
ing greater material prosperity to its students 
by endowing them with health so perfect that 
work seems like play. $ 

If you would like to see the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by Eu- 
gene Christian out of his vast experience, 
merely write and ask the Society at the ad- 
dress given below to send the lessons for five 
days’ free examination with the understand- 
ing that you will either return the lessons 
within that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in the 
course yield but one single suggestion that will 
bring greater health, you will get many times 
the cost of the course back in personal benefit 
—yet hundreds write the Society that they find 
vital health on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a 
letter, as this is a copy of the official blank used and will be honored at once. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., Dept. 2011, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen:—You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


I will 


either remail these to you in five days or send you $3. 


of us can mimic a little, very few of us can 
mimic even a known model enough to cre- 
ate illusion. When it comes to mimicking 
an unknown model, a figure of the imag- 
ination, we are quite lost. We cannot es- 
cape ourselves, our own tricks of speech 
and gesture, our over-mastering self-con- 
sciousness. The actor is the man who can 
escape, who can hold before him a mental 
image and mimic it, just as you or I might 
try to mimic our neighbor in a moment of 
jest, or as the child mocks his teacher be- 
hind her back. 

We all have something of the actor in 
us, just as we have something of the poet, 
the painter, the musician. Bur the pre- 
destined actor has this power of mimicry 
raised to a talent, a genius. 


I" IS a frequent comment among com- 
monplace and essentially thoughtless 
people that the actor, by spending his life 
"being somebody else," is thereforé a 
“weak” character, not quite worthy of a 
practical man’s respect. It goes without 
saying that the people who make this 
statement have never known any first- 
rate actors or actresses. Giving imita- 
tions of Eddie Foy is, to be sure, easy and 
childish. But to conceive by the force of 
imagination the figure of Hamlet, of Mac- 
beth, of Disraeli, of any one of ten thou- 
sand characters in the serious dramas of 
the world, and then to hold that concep- 
tion firmly in the mind and so to imitate 
it, mimic it, that it comes to life for the 
beholder, is not easy, and it is not childish. 
It is a creative art, because it is accom- 
plished by aid of the imagination, and the 
creator, therefore, is no more to be de- 
spied for “being somebody else” than is 
the dramatist, the poet, the novelist. 

There is little doubt, indeed, but the 
actor has as complete control of his own 
personality while he is playing as the au- 
thor has while he is writing. Thackeray 
sent his daughters from the room when he 
reached the death of Colonel Newcome, 
took the pen himself, and wrote with the 
tears streaming down his cheeks. But the 
actor is very wary of any such giving way 
to emotion, of being so carried out of him- 
self. It would ruin the calculation of his 
art, and probably destroy his effect. 

The records are legion of great actors 
who, in tragic scenes plaged: frequently 
before, uttered comic asides to the other 
players on the stage. On a first night, of 
course, they would not have done this, 
because then they would not have yet 
mastered the mechanical habit of their 
róles, and would need to concentrate ev- 
ery second. This doesn't mean they were 
flippant toward their art; it shows, rather, 
that they were not losing their own per- 
sonalities in an emotional wallow, but 
were holding their impersonations in such 
calculated and measured control that they 
sould impart the effect almost automatic- 
ally. 

At any rate, the slightest acquaintance 
with the serious artists of the theater is all 
that is needed to convince anybody that 
what we call the actor’s “temperament” 
—that is, the peculiar development of the 
mimetic faculty which enables some peo- 
ple to create in their own persons the illu- 
sion of being some other person—is not 
one which has been developed at the ex- 
pense of individuality and alertness, what- 
ever other aberrations from the normal it 
may indicate. 
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Why the price was 
reduced $499 


It formerly cost us $5.00 to sell a $5.00 Durham- 
Duplex Razor Set— $2.00 for jobber and dealer, 
$2.00 for advertising, and $1.00 for salesmen's 
expenses. This left nothing to cover manufac- 
turing costs. Our profits came solely from blade 
orders. Our only salvation was to increase sales 
and lower selling expenses. 


By reducing the price to $1.00 we have increased 
our sales twenty times. Our distribution cost on 
each $1.00 set is now 50 cents—40 cents for job- 
ber and dealer, and 10 cents for advertising—and 
we get 50 cents to help pay our manufacturing 
cost. 


You save $4.00—and we get twenty times more 
blade business. 


Four million men now shave with the Durham- 
Duplex. It removes the toughest beard without 
scraping, scratching or hacking. 


Pin a dollar bill to the coupon and get the $5.00 
set shown above for $1.00 from any dealer or 
from us direct. Tear out the coupon now. 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co. 
190 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Mail the Coupon Now — 
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Only Three Steps in 
the NATCO Wall 


Quickly erecting the tile. 
Applying attractive stucco outside. 
Applying plaster inside. 


OUSE BUILDER! Note the speed and econo- 


my,and above all, the safety of construction with 


NATCO-HOLLOW/ TILE 


Frank Chouteau Brown, the noted architect, says; 
“Stucco houses, with walls of Natco Hollow Tile, 
are the most permanent and satistactory.” 


Natco construction is cheaper than brick or con- 
crete, and, while more expensive than flimsy and 
dangerous frame, the resulting economies in main- 
tenance and insurance will in the course of a few 
years pay for this initial increased outlay 


Natco should be used not only for walls, but for 
floors and partitions—throughout the house. 


Natco is cooler in summer and warmer in winter, 
saving caal bills, thanks to its blankets of dead air 
contained in the cells of the tile. It is vermin-proof, 
damp-proof, and, most important of all, fireproof. 


Think of Natco as a service, free to all architects, 
engineers, contractors, and to you 


Send ten cents for the interesting 32 page book, 
“Fireproof Houses.” It will show you how other 
discriminating people have erected beautiful houses 
with Natco—for comfort, economy and safety. For 
your protection, look for the imprinted trade mark 
“Natco” on every tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGOFING 
: COMPANY 


158 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco residence at 
Plainfield, N.J. Arch- 
itects, MarshandGette, 
lew York. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn $10 
to $25 a week ns nurses. 
Send for ''How I Became 
a Nurge' —248 pages with 
ore ual experiences. 48 Our Special Catalog 'G'' tells how. It’s Free—write for 
illustrated lesson pages free. it. Anyone from 16 to 60 years old can easily learn 


Fifteenth Year. Mechanical Dentistry. The Demand is like a gold mine, 
nexplored. We are constantly called upon to fill good 

TheChautauquaSchool salaried positions. Why not qualify forone? No book study. 
of Nursing All practical work. We guarantee that you can earn before 


completion of the Course. Tuition payable in instalments. 


375 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y, | 


And, if we really have such a low opin- 
ion of actors and acting, it’s rather curious 
we pay so much money to see them, and 
spend so much time reading about them. 

ou’ve read this article, for instance! 


NEXT month Walter Prichard Eaton 
writesabout present-day melodramas, 
with some interesting and fresh ideas 
about Shakespeare and melodrama. 
Edna Ferber, the great fiction writer, 
appears next month as theauthor of an 
article on Illinois. It is accompanied 
by a portrait in Alco Gravure of Miss 
Ferber—one never before published. 


Broken Ribs 


(Continued from page 14) 


from beneath the pile of some dozen human 
beings and start out on that record run 
of his. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty yards, 
(would he slip by them all?) twenty-five 
... thirty ... almost half way across 
that field, and fall with a thud finally, 
tackled squarely around his waist, five 
yards from the goal posts! With a broken 
rib, too, we learned later! The tears 
streamed shamelessly down my cheeks 
that day as the band swelled and the 
grand-stand roared with my brother's 
name. It seemed to me, during Burr’s 
struggle for Elsie's health and happiness, 
that he was putting up as grim and in- 
vincible a fight as in that game of his 
years ago on the gridiron. He hung on 
tight to his place in the law firm. Doctors' 
and nurses' bills were as constant an item 
in his early married life as food and rent. 
The DeForrests were not financially for- 
tunate, and Father, in spite of my plead- 
ings, would help only with rent. Burr 
worked nights and Sundays to make good 
in that law firm, and denied himself all 
sorts of customary luxuries, and clothes, 
socks, ties even. 

My brother seldom talked to me inti- 
mately after his marriage. I do remember 
one evening, there in his little apartment 
about a year after his wedding in Elsie's 
room,—that queer, rainy morning when 
we-all stood about Elsie's bed and smiled 
metallicly—I do remember one talk. It 
was when I was down there in New York 
acting as sort of trained nurse for Elsie. 
Elsie's progress was hopelessly slow just 
then, and Burr's financial prospects any- 
thing but bright. 

“I talk a lot of nonsense to Elsie, Nan," 
he said, **about courage, and nerve, and 
an hes her game, and all that, but it’s 
really to myself I’m preaching. It doesn’t 
seem as if l'were making progress toward 
success of any kind. The doctors are more 
and more doubtful about Elsie. I've not 
been able to put by anything this year. 
Not a cent. I try to remember what the 
coach used to tell us fellows. He used to 
make us feel that it was up to us win, even 
with the score against us 20 too. Well, the 
score's against me, Nan, now. It’s against 
Elsie. We need to use all the fight that is 
in us. 

It has been fifteen years since Elsie’s 
accident. Burr did not attain the goal 
he tried so hard to reach: I mean, Elsie 
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Make this Giant responsibfe for the 
dependability of your self starter 


O matter what electric self-starting system you 
have it is dependent for its power on a storage 
battery. 


The service the self-starter gives can be no better than the service of 
the battery. You depend upon the battery for the power to spin the motor; 
for the sturdy life that guarantees uninterrupted and adequate service. 


If your battery is not right in every particular, the performance of 
your starting system will of necessity be spasmodic, unreliable. 


In every ‘‘Eride’’ Battery is housed a powerful and well-trained giant. Years 
of specialized experience have been devoted to fitting him to serve your starting 
system as it should be served. He is the creation of the oldest and largest storage 
battery manufacturer in the country. He 
embodies exclusive points of superiority that 


you will readily appreciate. LOOK FOR 
Enlist the “Exfd¢’’ Giant in your service. THIS SIGN 
You will find him wherever the ‘‘Exfde’’ sign 
is displayed. vice Stations through- 


Service Stations through- 
out the country. Let us 
send you a list of them. 


^ Send for the useful little book, 
“A Sure Start Assured." It's free. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 


Copyright 1916 by The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Toronto 


“Erde”, **ficonclabsEríoc", '3HycapsEríbe'' and ‘‘ThineEride’” Batteries for Electric Vehicles 
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SAXON “SIX” 


NEW SERIES SAXON “SIX” 


Note These New Features 


New body, roomier; wider 
doors; softer and deeper 
cushions; body lines after 
latest mode; new and 
beautiful finish of lasting 
lustre. 


12” brakes. 


4174" full cantilever type 
rear spring. 


2" crankshaft and other de- 
tailed improvements in mo- 
tor, insuring an even greater 
smoothness and flexibility 
than heretofore. Only mo- 
tors in highest-priced cars 


can be compared with Saxon 
motor in all-around effi- 
ciency. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


Tilted windshield which 
eliminates all glare. 


New style top with Grecian 
rear bow. 


New style fender. 


Instruments mounted in a 
plate on cowl dash. 


Chrome vanadium valve 
springs. 
New design of carburet- 


or which gives greater 
efficiency and easier 


starting. 


Saxon “Six” $815 f. o. b. 
Detroit. 


(557) 


THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS 


DO YOU LIKE TODRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 

We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Whether you're 

a home owner or a 

renter you can now 

have a practical green- 

house at small cost. Raise 

flowers the year round. Eat 

erisp vegetables in winter. Have 

the healthful fun of raising them 
urself, You can do this with the 


CALLAHAN 
Duo Glazed Greenhouse 


greenhouse ,bufding, 
up or A 
y glass retains A 
fiandsome, 


End prices, 
jete illustrated 
Callahan Duo Glazed 
‘Sash Co. 
3326 Wyandot St. 
Dayton, 0. 


TO 
DELIVERED u FREE 
r full details of my wonderful offer. 
Get the agency for the Bush Car in 
SF your territory. Ride in a Bush Car. 
~ Pay for it out of your 
commissions on sales. 
Driving agenta wanted 
in every community. 
Get Big 48-page Cata- 
logue. No obligation. 

Write to J. 


Small monthly 
payments if you keep it. 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


“Captain 
BURROWES “Gris? Chest 
Quickly pays for itself by saving e charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, clothing, blankets and ics from moths, mice, 
dust and dampness, ai i ations, an heirloom. A 
superb gift. Handsome, 
made. All chests shi 


of furniture, exquisitely 
Write for catalog. 
451 South St. Portland, Me. 


$ 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 


will always be lame; she will always be 
frail and delicate; the fine lines traced on 
her forehead, left there by her months of 
pain, will never disappear, and there are 
no curves or soft corners in her thin face, 
for dimples to hide among. Burr seldom 
leaves Elsie. Since that one sweet stolen 
year of his after college, Burr has never 
stepped foot outside of the United States. 
It’s queer how things work out. 

It is J, now, who send home the bright- 
colored post cards and glowing descrip- 
tions of tropical nights and dark-skinned 
people; Burr, I suppose, who thrills at my 
words as he closes his dry old law books 
for a moment and rests his gaze on the 
Biete of a laughing Samoan girl with 

ig, black, merry eyes and shining white 
teeth. It is I who am free to wander the 
sweet world over, Burr whom the family 
have gloatingly bound up inside their 
morocco covers, proud of any career that 
adds honor to their volume. 

I have just returned from an eighteen 
months' trip around the world. When I 
reached San Francisco two weeks ago, 
there was among my mail a package ad- 
dressed to me in Father's old-fashioned 
hand. I discovered it to be an uninter- 
esting-looking book on “Banking and 
Currency Problems,” by Burr Guthrie. 
As once my eyes had glowed over Burr’s 
foreign post cards, now they filled with 
tears over a dry old book on law, ad- 
dressed to me in Father’s proud hand. 


STOPPED off to see Burr and Elsie in 
New York before I went home. They’re 
living in one of those hundreds of conven- 
tional, stone-fronted city houses up near 
the Park somewhere. It is quite exquisite 
inside—carpeted with soft rugs, lighted 
through pretty lamp shades at night, its 
walls lined with books and fine pictures. 
Burr is a member now of that firm where 
once he did all the dirty and disagreeable 
work. He has been what would be called 
successful. And I think, too, he has been 
happy with Elsie. I know, at any rate, 
that the only limp in Elsie’s life is the one 
you can see. She looks upon Burr as a 
kind of god, I believe, and, “If you want 
to see something straight, in the way of 
legs,” she laughingly said to me the first 
night I spent with them in New York upon 
my return from the Far East, “look at 
our little nephew's here, Aunt Nannie.” 
or Elsie and Burr have two children. All 
Elsie's dimples and curves have come out 
in her daughter, as fresh and lovely as new 
violets in the spring from a trampled root. 
When I came down-stairs from the nur- 
sery into the warm library about six 
o'clock that first night, Burr was stretched 
out comfortably before the fire in a big 
chair. I cartied ‘i my hands my copy of 
his book. Burr held in his the last publi- 
cation of the Geographic Magazine. He 
glanced up from his page as I sat down on 
the couch opposite him. 

“Well, Nannie!” he said. 

“Well,” I replied. 

“It’s fine to have you back home! Say!" 
he broke off boyishly, “does it really look 
like that?” And he held up the magazine, 
revealing a half-page picture of a tropical 
tirée Soilis kaded, vine-entangled, its 
banks a chaos of ferns, moss, and rotting 
tree trunks, and in the foreground a half- 
naked native, shining as if oiled. 

“A good deal," I conceded. “But, you 
know, you have to see the coloring, and 
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feel the heat, and smell the queer hot odor 
of pungent moss and decaying trees to 
get the real impression.” 

Burr sighed. “I know. I know. It’s 
been so long I’ve nearly forgotten. I 
don’t suppose I'll ever travel much now, 
Nan. I shall be forty-five next month.” 

“ Are you very disappointed, Burr?” I 
asked gently. 

He smiled vaguely and shook his head. 
“Well, to tell the truth, I’ve been so busy, 
all along, it is only occasionally I have 
had time to think about being disap- 
pointed.” 

“Like the game you played with the 
broken rib, I suppose,” I took up. “You 
didn’t have time to consider the pain in 
your. chest. You were so intent on win- 
ning.’ 

“Same old Nan!” Burr laughed. 

I went right on, in spite of him. “It was 
that game with the broken rib which 
made you in football,” I said. My brother 
male at me fondly. ‘It sometimes takes 
broken ribs of one ind or another to make 
men in life, Burr," I said. 


Why go “Christ- 
mas Shopping? 
With a Daniel 
Low Year Book 
before you, you 
can sit at ease, 
at home, and 
take your pick 
of America’s choicest collection of gifts, 
gathered from all over the world by the 
greatest of gift experts—specialists in 
their field for 49 years. 

And because of the tremendous buying 
power of this house—we have thou- 
sands of regular customers—you get 
bigger values at less cost. 


R2452—$1.00 
Chinese Ring, adjustable 
band, sterling silver, black 
enamel Chinese charac- 
ters, translation ""Happi- 
ness," 


Handsome platinum. -top 

ring den set with one fine, large 
two small diamo; 

Our Diamond Book tells 

"the simple truth about 

diamonds." Sent free on 

request. 


L1192—$1.50 
Embroidery Bag, 6'4 in. 
diam., morocco ns with 
silk top and lining. New 
and attractive, Same, 


child's size, L1190—90c. 


S482—$1.00 


Shuttle, heavy sterling sil- 
ver, finely enameled in col- 
ors. Attractively boxed in 
velvet-lined case. 


Ten Thousand Beautiful Gifts by mail 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 49 Years 


204Essex St. Salem,Mass. 


**GLORY Grows Up,” by Frank Hur- 
burt O’Hara, is one of the most de- 
lightful stories of love and youth that 
we have ever published. It will ap- 
pear in the December "Americain Ma- 
gazine.” 


Handsome Gift Book 
Sent Free 


It pays you trebly to shop the Daniel Low 
way. Pays because you get better things— 
more novel, or artistic articles (useful, too). 
It pays because you save money. Pays because 
you save time, energy, vexation, worry. 

Many men and women of note buy from our 
Year Book every year. Big business and pro- 
fessional men and their wives, society leaders, 
the rich and those in moderate circumstances. 

Since so many find this advantageous, why 
don't you investigate? 

Write for your copy of the vo Book and study 
the pictures, descriptions and prices of jewelry, 
diamonds, silverware, ME Plate, cut-glass, 
leather goods, toilet articles, etc. Compare the 
prices with what you would have to pay any- 

one else. 

You will be pleased with the quality of our 
goods; the dainty way we pack uy will 
delight you. Once you 
have tried the Daniel 
Low way you will won- 
der how you ever shop- 
ped the old way, with 
itshoursof tramping, its 
weary waiting and last- 
minute extravagances. 
We prepay the trans- 
portation charges and 
guarantee satisfaction 
or your money back. 


Write Us Today for Your Copy of 
Our Catalog 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths for 49 years 
204 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


Public Health Means 


Private Morals 


(Continued from page 15) 


J sterling 
silver 


M31—$5.00 
Man's Monogram Belt, 
strong sterling silver buckle. 
Very handsome, pierced 
monogram; fine quality, dur- 
able leather belt. Give size. 


fear, whilethe movements and secretions of 
stomach and gut are changed or annulled so 
that we are the better prepared for fight, 
pursuit or escape—the decks are cleared for 
action. But when in ordinarily civilized 
life we experience the same passions and do 
not work off their physical effects in mus- 
cular work, by fighting, chasing, or flee- 
ing, there seems every reason to believe 
that the unused energies and chemical 
substances will tend to upset the internal 
balance on which health depends. A triv- 
ial and familiar example is the arrest of di- 
gestion (and the consequent indigestion) 
produced by bad news. 

If this is so, he who governs his spirit is 
helping to maintain his health and to re- 
sist disease. 


pr fewer) 


N145—60c. 
Narcissus Window Box. 
Three narcissus bulbs in 
durable metal box. The 
hand-tinted cover with 
Christmas verse makes a 
dainty receptacle for the 
green window box. T he 
leading novelty for Christ- 
mas. 


L653, Deskette, $1.50 
Black grain seal, address a: 

stamp book, pad of linen 
note paper, loop for pen, 
pocket for envelopes, $1.50. 


'The favorite contention of the agitator Quietly Learned AT 
: i : : ME by the Original 
is that ill health is due to low wages, im- LANGUAGES] M le ves = Pay as You Wish 
ure food, and improper work conditions. | | "ias Iced by the Cortina hs ASA "rg AT every diamond test qeu can 
emove these by legislation, he cries, and | | Method at bome with Diso Cortina- ppa if expense. If you decide to buy pay only 
hone ngu: e "corda. nquire ew cen! a mon: e for cal Oog. 
mankind would step without an effort into at your local phonograph d xz et who f Set In Solid Gold 
carries or can get our records for you, n b 3 
permanent health. In isolated instances | | oz write to as for FREE booklet toes: dhl pet Sere bate teg Sc fre 
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this is true. Lead poisoning, for instance, ina | Write teda Por mew jewelry bach re: 
Seite AP 12 E. 46th MAROLD LA! UMAN CO. 
could be stopped to-morrow by enforcing gi mm. Dept. 1058,12 N. Mich. Av., Chicago 


legislative enactments to remove lead from 
paint and substitute zinc, to forbid its use 
in the manufacture of rubber goods, etc., 
etc. This would be costly and annoying in 
many ways, but it would entail no consid- 
erable change in the character of the aver- 
age man. It would bring some measure of 
public health without any important 
change in private morals. It would to this 


The popular choice. 


extent contradict my title. But the extent aan 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Safe ety is an important ele- 


ment in the service 
afforded by the Pullman Company, and includes 
not only the safeguarding against loss of life, 
or injury through railway disaster, but the pro- 
tection of health against contagious diseases. 


All cars used by the Pullman Company are 
built in its own shops and represent the experi- 
ence of fifty consecutive years of car construction. 


Built of the most enduring materials, designed 
to resist the most violent shocks and to with- 
stand every conceivable strain, the Pullman car 
affords the traveling public the greatest assur- 
ance of safety. 


Not only is the Pullman car designed for strength, 
but no effort or expense is spared to make each car 
as completely sanitary as possible. 


Smooth painted surfaces, sanitary floors, the avoid- 
ance of heavy hangings and superfluous upholstery, 
scientific ventilation and adequate screening eliminate 
as far as possible the dust and dirt of railway travel. 


Systematic mechanical cleaning combined with fre- 
quent thorough chemical fumigation, maintain each 
car in a constant state of cleanliness and sanitation. 


TYPEWRITERS aon 
Buy Right From Our Own Factories <S 


And save $25 to $75 
Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 

teed the same as new. Efficient 
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Dept. L 1058, Drexel Ave. and 68th St., Chicago, U.S.A. | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co., Inc., 845 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send 30c to 
Spring Step, 
105 F eral mU: H 


Playing Cards 
that would 


cost 50c 
elsewhere 


is very small. Compared to any of the 
chief causes of death or illness such as 


those listed above, the injury worked by 


lead poisoning upon the public health 1s 
very small. Lead poisoning should be re- 
sisted, and if possible abolished, by public 
and private action; but the resulting im- 
provement in public health will be slight. 

Stonecutters’ phthisis and scissors- 
grinders’ phthisis can probably be much 
diminished by safety devices; but notably 
in stone cutting it has been found thus far 
almost impossible to devise an appliance 
that will protect the lungs of the workman 
from stone dust, without requiring a 
change in the workman's habits which he 
usually refuses to make. Even though he 
clearly understands that his life is endan- 
gered, he usually declines,to use a respira- 
tor. He prefers to take his chances. Laws 
are passed which require the employer to 
provide a protective mask in some danger- 
ously dusty trades, but in most cases, 
inspectors tell me, the mask is found 
hanging on the wall and the workman 1n- 
haling the deadly dust. 


What **Runs You Down" 


BU even if we got the workman to 
change his habits and his point of view 
in the matter, even if we abolished all the 
tuberculosis that is demonstrably due to 
dusty trades, we should still have made 
but little impression on the mass of tuber- 
culous disease, which comes for the most 
part without any such clearly defined irri- 
tant to make a nest for the tubercle bacil- 
lus. Practically all city dwellers catch 
tuberculosis in mild and usually unrecog- 
nized doses. It remains latent and harm- 
less in our tissues until in some way we get 
“run down." Then it breaks into activity 
and is recognized for the first time by the 
ordinary symptoms and methods of exam- 
ination. (Before that we recognize it only 
by delicate biological skin tests. 

What “runs one down" and gives the 
tubercle bacillus his chance? Lack of 
sleep, sexual excess, alcohol, irregular 
meals, overwork, worry (preventing sleep, 

uenching appetite, thus starving tissues). 

f these causes one—overwork—may be 
outside the sphere of individual control 
and private morals. The others are mat- 
ters of character. 

Industrial hygiene has brought some 
benefit to public health—for instance by 
taking phosphorus out of the match in- 
dustry and stopping phosphorus poison- 
apis but the amount of benefit to come 
from this and similar reforms is ve 
small compared to the total bulk of illness 
never to be prevented in such ways. 

Housing reforms are also very feeble in 
their effect on public health. Overcrowd- 
ing in the tenements is a fearful evil to 
sexual morality but a relatively slight » 
detriment to health. The popular im- 
pression to the contrary rests upon the 
ancient fallacy that bad smells mean dan- 
ger to health. Leaky drains and ill-smell- 
ing privies were the favorite explanation 
of illness previous to the discovery of bac- 
teria as the chief agents in disease. 

So far as is now known the smells of 
crowded city tenements are quite harm- 
less. Bad ventilation is a bad habit which 
is probably commoner in country districts 
than in the congested wards of cities. 
Now and then a particular block of houses 
seems to get so saturated with the bacilli 


ee 
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of tuberculosis that family after family is 
infected there. But this might also hap- 
pen in a “model tenement,” unless the per- 
sonal habits of the tenants were changed. 

Personal habits—they are the great 
modifiable factors of public health. Even 
if they were perfect we,should still be pow- 
erless before cancer and arteriosclerosis, 
utterly unable to prevent diabetes and the 
degenerative diseases of heart and kidney. 
But we could take at once a long step to- 
ward the abolition of other diseases— 
longer than any that is in sight unless an 
artificially stimulated production of medi- 
cal inventions is possible. 

If we could do anything to promote the 
sprouting of inventive genius in the field 
of medicine, we might indeed go on by 
leaps and bounds toward the ideals of pub- 
lic health. Is this impossible? 


Give John D. Credit for This 


Nor altogether. John D. Rockefeller has 
proved the contrary, and although it is 
to-day very unfashionable and unpopular 
to give him any credit for any good accom- 
plished, the fact remains that he at least 
approved and endowed the idea of buying 
discoveries in medicine, and in the face of 
much medical ridicule got a man—Dr. 
Simon Flexner—who delivered the goods, 
produced a cure for epidemic meningitis, 
reduced mortality from 75 per cent to 25 
per cent of those attacked, and went on to 
gather about him in the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research a group of medi- 
cal inventors—Meltzer, Noguchi, Carrel, 
and others—who have been paid todiscover 
something important, and have done it. 

Here, as in the capture of public health 
through morality, it is the individual that 
counts. It is all a question of who’s who. 
Legislatures won’t do it. General rules 

d impersonal laws don't do it. It is 
the selection of the right man on which 
all possibility of serving public health 
rests. A legislature might pass an appro- 
priation to do what Mr. Rockefeller did, so 
far as his endowment is concerned. But 
unless a legislature or an executive showed 
the same sagacity in picking out a genius 
and giving him unimpeded opportunity, 
public health would profit as little as it 
now profits from the vast bulk of unin- 
spired medical research turned out every 
year in medical schools. 

In May, 1915, Harvard's professor of 
preventive medicine, Dr. M. J. Rosenau, 
said at a medical congress in Washington 
that there had been thus far three epochs 
in preventive medicine: (a) the sanitary 
epoch (centering its hopes in the improve- 
ment of drainage and privies); (b) the bac- 
teriological epoch (bent on finding and 
destroying germs as disease bearers); (c) 
the (present) epoch of educational effort. 

First, responsibility rested on the sani- 
tarian; next, on the bacteriologist; now on 
each individual citizen enlightened by all 
the education that can be brought him. 


*WHY You Tire Out—and How to 
Rest Up" is an article in which you 
are likely to find something that will 
help you to increase your personal ef- 
ficiency. It is by Ernest G. Martin, 
head professor of physiology in Le- 
land Stanford University, and it will 
appear in the December number. 


SIEINWAY 


O own a Steinway is to have a limitless 

source of satisfying pleasure to be shared 
with your friends. It is a possession to be proud 
of, both as a flawless musical instrument and as 
a piece of furniture of unexcelled beauty. 


The Steinway has set the world's standard 
wherever pianos are known, with a degree of 
perfection which has never been successfully 
imitated, 


The price of the Steinway is but little more 
than the cost of ordinary pianos. Send for 
illustrated literature and terms. 
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Start at once. d your name and get free 
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Doing “the Impossible” 


The Gordian knot is the ages- 
old symbol of the seemingly 
impossible. Alexander the Great 
gave it a place in legendary his- 
tory when, unable to untie it, he 
cut it in twain with his sword. 


This famous incident of an- 
tiquity has its modern counter- 
part in the real work of the men 
whose vision and unrestricted 
initiative brought forth the great 
Bell System. 


In the development of the 
telephone, one Gordian knot 
after another has been met with. 
Yet each new obstacle yielded 
totheenterprise of the telephone 
pioneers. Every difficulty was 
handled with a will and a cour- 
age which knew not failure. 
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Franklin H. Sargent, President 
33rd Year 
Detailed catalog fromthe Secretary 
Room142,Carnegie Hall, NewYork 
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CHARLES FROHMAN'S 
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One System 


Man's words have been given 
wings and carried wherever his 
will directs. Electrical handi- 
caps have been overcome one 
by one. 


The feeble current of tele- 
phone speech has had a way 
hewn for its passage through all 
physical impediments, until the 
entire country, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, is within hearing 


of a child's faint cry. 
This record of the Bell 


System for past achievements 
is an earnest of future accom- 
plishment. New problems are 
being met with the same in- 
domitable spirit, which guaran- 
tees a more comprehensive as 
well as a more perfect service. 
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Frederick F. Proctor 
By Robert Grau 
REDERICK F. PROCTOR be- 


an his struggle for fame and 

ortune as a strolling acrobat, ex- 
actly half a century ago. He and George 
Mansfield, calling themselves “the Levant- 
ine Brothers," were very popular in the 
seventies. In spite of their stage name, 
they were not related to each other, and 
though both became theater managers in 
after years, their partnership ceased more 
than twenty years ago. 

" Fred Levantine" early in his career 
showed unusual characteristics for one 
in his calling. He was domestic in his 
tastes and he was saving, and these two 
traits have marked his entire career. 
The Levantines commanded a joint 
salary of from seventy to one hundred 
dollars a week, and as soon as Frederick 
had saved a thousand dollars he looked 
about for an investment. This search 
led him to Albany, New York, where 
thirty-two years ago he opened a “ Variety 
Theater,” and at no time since he opened 
it has Frederick Proctor been without a 
theater in Albany. 

During Proctor's career he has had 
many partners. Strangely enough, these 
pitteco never prospered. Yet Proctor 

imself, by virtue of thrift and foresight, 

emerged from these associations with 
capital by which to expand. It is this 
possession of the “long green" when it 
was most needed that enabled him to 
identify himself with enterprises that 
eventually made him one of the wealthiest 
and most important amusement magnates 
in the world. 

To this day Proctor maintains in 
Albany the savings bank account which 
he started in that city with the hoardings 
of his years of labor as an acrobat. More- 
over, the chief executives in his multi- 
tudinous undertakings are the same men 
who began with him as boys in Albany. 
Like their chief, they hold the capital 
city in reverence, and all have vested 
interests there; and this emulation of 
their employer extends even to their 
savings, which are deposited in Albany, 
wholly independent of what city they 
may be temporzrily located in. 

Becton came into the limelight in the 
early 80’s, and the way it happened is 
worth relating: H. R. Tacobss who after- 
ward became famous as a manager, went 
to the city of Albany to exploit a new 
and brilliant idea with which he had 
previously prospered in Montreal and 
other cities. Jacobs was a product of 
the New York Bowery, and he had made 
much money there with entertainments at 
cheap prices. The plan with which he 
prospered in Canada, and which he was 
about to inaugurate in Albany, was to 
lease large theaters in big cities and 
present melodramas and popular comedies 
at a scale of prices that made famous the 
phrase "" Ten-Twent'-and-Thirt"." 

When Jacobs started his ten, twenty, 
and thirty cent scheme in Albany at 
the Martin Opera House, he carried every- 
thing before him.  Proctor's little theater 


„on Green Street at once found its vogue 


greatly diminished. Consternation was 
rife in the Proctor camp; but with the 
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peculiar shrewdness which has always 
characterized the business procedure of 
the man Proctor at once began making 
overtures to his rival. The result was 
the formation of the firm of Jacobs & 
Proctor, and in a period of about seven 
years this firm practically revolutionized 
the show business. 

Every city of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants or over had at least one 
theater conducted by Jacobs & Proctor. 
Cities like New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago had as many as three, and in 
none of these houses did the scale of 
prices for seats vary. Always the potent 
“Ten-Twent’-and-Thirt’” prevailed, and 
woe to the playhouse and its manage- 
ment which attempted to compete with 
them! Besides the theaters under their 
control, Jacobs & Proctor organized more 
than a score of theatrical companies with 
the idea that the profits which otherwise 
would go to the traveling manager 
should come to the firm. 


Bu like all theatrical crazes of a 
generation ago, the vogue of the ten, 
twenty and thirty cent shows eventually 
showed a decline. Frederick Proctor 
withdrew from the association before dis- 
aster came. Jacobs went on for several 
years after Proctor retired, but finally 
was forced to abandon everything except 
the Albany house—and there he has 
remained ever since. 

With Proctor it was different. The 
savings at Albany had not been neglected 
during the fat years of the ten, twenty 
and thirty cent régime, and the theatrical 
profession was not surprised when it 
learned that Proctor had purchased a 
site on West Twenty-third Street in New 
York City and would erect a Class A 
playhouse for high-grade productions. 

Let it be known right here that in this 
theater (now one of the six theaters in 
New York which Proctor has converted 
into veritable gold mines) Charles Froh- 
man made his first great financial success 
with Bronson Howard’s “Shenandoah.” 
Moreover, when Proctor built the theater 
in Twenty-third Street he was BSA den 
by an ambition which he had had for 
years to become a metropolitan manager 
and to conduct a legitimate theater. There 
had now come a new era in what had 
been “variety” theaters, an era of what 
was now called vaudeville—continuous- 
performance vaudeville in fact. 

In Boston and Philadelphia, Benjamin 
Franklin Keith had prospered through a 
policy of presenting clean shows and 
catering to the frequenters of the shop- 
ping districts. Proctor argued that his 
theater, being in the very heart of the 
shopping district of New York, was just 
the place for such an undertaking, and 
he felt that his experience as a performer 
and manager would stand him in good 
stead; so in 1892 (about a year before 
Mr. Keith came to New York at the 
Union Square) Proctor launched the 
continuous-performance idea in his new 
and beautiful playhouse. The old mag- 
netic scale of prices with which he was 
wont to conjure once more prevailed 
despite the fact that Proctor offered as 
entertainment an eee company of 
forty persons and about a dozen fair to 
good “turns.” The box office business 
at the outset was poor. In fact, things 
looked pretty bad, until one day Proctor, 
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far as you'll ever get. 


or dollar from your present occupa- 
tion—through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, 


More than 130,000 men right 
now are putting themselves in line 
for promotion through the study of 
I. C. S. Courses. Last year nearly 
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ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL. ENGINEER 
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MINE FOREM'N OR ENG'R 
Metallurgist or Prospeetor 
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Marine Engineer 
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Concrete Builder 
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ompanionable ilverware 


Your silverware is to be your lifelong 
companion. Physically, it must wear well. 
But how vital, also, that it possess that 
beauty of form and appearance of which 
one never tires. This Heppelwhite pattern, 
for instance, true to the art of the famous 
Old Master, has a charm as fresh as when 
Heppelwhite first revealed to the world 
his mastery of line and curve. 

Reed & Barton silverware, while endur- 
ing in its quality, so gratifies the eye with 
its artistic designs that it grows more 
precious with the flight of years. 

Leading silver merchants everywhere 
will be glad to show you Reed & Barton 
exclusive patterns. 


REED & BARTON 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Represented at 
Fifth Avenue & 32nd Street—4 Maiden Lane, New York 
Boston Chicago San Francisco London Paris 
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\ them with cultural reading and the finest art illustrations obtain- 
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year’s membership is $3.00, payable in monthly payments 
\ of $1.00. Membership fee refunded if you are dissatisfied. 


You risk nothing. Merely mail coupon at once. 


who had always been the first to pay 


! fabulous salaries to induce stars from the 


ligitimate to enter vaudeville, astonished 
everybody by announcing that he had 
engaged the famous grand opera tenor 
Signor Italo Campanini to sing at his 
continuous performances. The prices of 
seats were not increased. p 

It was this engagement of Campanini 
which originated the expression: ‘‘After 
breakfast go to Proctor’s and hear Cam- 

anini.” Every shop window, trolley car, 

otel news-stand, and elevated train dis- 
played these little cards, and thus started 


| the vogue of the “Continuous” in Greater 


New York. 

Ever after Proctor prospered. He built 
theaters almost as frequently as he de- 
posited savings at the pue Bank, and 
every once in a while, perhaps in a spirit of 
loyalty, he built another theater in the 
capital city. 


WHEN Proctor erected the pleasure 
palaceon East Fifty-eighth Street, his 
plan was to give New Yorkers a real Euro- 
pean music hall, and as the establishment 
originally was inaugurated it certainly 
was the most novel and elaborate resort 
this country had ever seen. But it was 
ears ahead of its day. The present 
Winter Garden idea must have been in 
Proctor’s mind then. There were four dis- 
tinct auditoriums, besides one of the first 
and best roof gardens New York ever had. 
It was possible to eat one’s dinner while 
being entertained. Smoking and drinking 
were permitted everywhere, and for a while 
the place was packed day and night at 
prices from fifty cents to two dollars. 

Well might the public pay such a price. 
I have before me a program of one of the 
earliest weeks at this resort. Here is 
the list—nine acts: Weber and Fields, 
Lottie Gilson, Sandow, Lew Dockstader, 
Sam Bernard, Pauline Hall (vaudeville 
début), Lockhardt’s Elephants (a sen- 
sational feature too), John Kernell, and 
Billee Barlow. 

Proctor then leased the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, the first playhouse of that type 
to revert to vaudeville; then he boushe 
the theater on East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, which has yielded 
him, it is said, over a million dollars in 

rofits. About the same time, in 1898, 

roctor erected a palatial playhouse in 
Newark, New Jersey. So profccble has 
this house been that whenever negotia- 
tions have begun to amalgamate with 
different vaudeville groups of capitalists, 
and Proctor has reluctantly included, 
one by one, his successful theaters, when 
it comes to Newark he cannot be moved, 
and at no time has he parted with any 
of his interests in that city. To-day 
Proctor owns outright four playhouses 
in Newark, two in Elizabeth, and two 
in Plainfield. To recount his total 
possessions would require too much 
space, but the greater part of the vast 
Proctor fortune has come from what are 
known as Proctor’s “Bijou Dream” 
houses in the smaller cities. 


Uncle Eph Says: 


Another kind of genius is the man who 
can practice economy without acquiring 
the reputation of a tight-wad. 
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Dead March 


By Howard M. Jones 


HE horses plod through the splashy 
streets 
While the dull rain comes down; 
They tamp and tramp, and their tramp- 
ing beats 
Wearily, wearily like the repeats 
Of a tuneless funeral chant through the 
town, 
And after them jolts and rumbles a hearse, 
Mud-bedecked and cold; 
Its wheels gnar at the stones in the streets, 
Bearing a body the bare and brown 
Earth shall marry for better or worse, 
And hug like precious gold. 


He goes to his grave as to a bridal bed. 

Is not the procession brave and fine? 
The Lord God sends a priest to bless 
His marriage and the bride's caress; 

The carriage with rain-pearls is garnished, 
And for torches the grave-lights shine. 


"Tis true the horses are somewhat worn 

As they tramp and tramp through the rain, 

And one might say that the hearse is shorn 

Of pristine splendor, its plumage torn 

And somewhat shabby—but why com- 
plain? 

Other men have been wedded thus 

With the selfsame style content; 

Other men have been proudly borne 

Through the public streets to gain 

That selfsame bride, and that hearse may 
be meant 

Someday—who knows?—for us. 


Moreover, for him it is princely state 
Who was but a Slav in the mill, 

And lived (and perished) solely to sate 
The greed of a da aming grate, 

Always hungry, always to fill. 

See how the people stop and stare 

At the livery and the hearse! 

Why, this is a progress, a kingly fate 
For such as the big converters kill! 
(Besides, what matters it how you bear 
The corpse that the earth shall immerse?) 


"This horse, this coffin, this hearse, thisride, 

"This pause in the town's parade, 

'The priest, the importance, the sudden 
stride 

'To pomp and glory—this was denied 

But now to him. What is it has made 

'This sudden change ir in the dead man's 
place? 

Economists declare 

Some profits must go to Labor's side, 

Soreth accrue to the toiler’s trade— 

Perhaps this is Labor’s share! 


But what to him are the rules of trade, 
Labor union or lockout or strike? 
What to him is the price of bread? 
What are wages worth to the dead? 
What are worn-out laws once obeyed? 
What is the grave-law like? 


He, at least, is free from the moi, 

And the bubbling molten iron shall boil, 
And the castings cool, and the workmen toil 
Unwatched by him who sleeps in the soil 
Till the last gaunt mill is cold. 


He shall sleep, worn out with the fight; 

He shall rest from the morning light 

And the factory whistles, the wheels as bright | 
As the eyes they robbed of their precious sight, 
Or the soul grown gray and old. 
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Co-eds and Things 


By Don Herold 


The College Town 


dale. If I stay here for four years I'll be 
abie to stand it anywhere. Maybe that’s 
EAR TIM: I won't come to any what they mean when they say college fits 
harm in Bloomingdale. I thought you for after life, 
: | the folks were pretty generous You would like the girls here—but to 
when they sent me here to Longloaf Col- my mind they are the moths in the oint- 
lege, but they weren't—they were cautious. ment. Yours, ART. 
Bloomingdale in its liveliest moments is 


* Correct designs and 


/ the bodkin-clutch back \\ 


/ —two good reasons why Krementz * 
evening jewelry is worn by well- 


/ dressed men. 
The designs of Krementz evening jewel- like the dead of night anywhere else. All 
» ry are correct, harmonizing with evening h g vy Joins a Frat 


you can hear in the daytime is dishwashing 
at the boarding houses and pool balls drop- Dear Tim: 
ping into pockets at the pool rooms; all you I have joined a frat. I won't tell you 


attire. These designs are not conspicuous 
yet give to the wearer that pleasing dis- 
e tinction always accorded to the correctly 


dressed man. 1 
Krementz studs and vest buttons are fitted | can hear after supper is quartets. Thetwo the name, it would be Greek to you. 
1 with the practical and convenient bodkin- + chief industries of Bloomingdale are the It's great. I have thirty brothers, who 
| clutch back. This bodkin is one-piece con- | : S É x 
$ struction. Made without springs or hollow | college and the cemetery. will stand by me through thick and thin. 


I suppose there is some advantage in Which I bet they don't. : 

having the college in a quee community It takes about thirty to make a frat. It 

for the name "Krementz" stamped on /// || | like this, with nothing to divert one's mind is something of an economic proposition. 

\ the back ene Sore ha Ji from studies except the occasional rattle of Every college fraternity was founded on 
nd for bookle HF |l s tow N ; K : 

\ itstratinz a wide variety of designs m /// ||| a Passing hearse. I presume it would not the theory that thirty can live as cheap as 

evening Jewe'ry,and with a complete , do to have a college in a town big enough one. Then a house to accommodate thirty 
dress chart telling what to wear for all . . . . . 

V 'oetiions. A post card will bring you / to maintain an organized police force. A was rented. Then the thirty became an 

i] fellow would not get very farin New York absolute necessity, and the fraternity 

or Chicago, for instance, running around started out frantically to find twenty- 


\ tubes, there is nothing to bend or break. il 
! 


Insist that your dealer show you evening 
* jewelry with the bodkin back. And look *// 


\ , à Copy. 
Krementz & Co. / 
\ 48 Chestnut St. Newark, New Jersey + 


3 studs, 4 vest buttons, links to match, 
Studs and links, $3.00. 


in his nightie, with a coal-and-wood sign 
under one arm and a lawn swing under the 
other, and singing grand opera. Educa- 
tion has more of a chance to be liberal in a 
town hke this. 

I spent three days looking for a house 
with a bathroom in it. lhey seem to be 
very scarce in Bloomingdale. Most places 
I tried, they thought I would not mind 
taking Saturday afternoon off to carry my 
own water. Finally I found one and got 
all settled down, and discovered there was 
a man in the next room who plays in the 
college band and rehearses on his cornet 


seven others to help pay the rent on the 
great big white-elephant house built for 
thirty. 

I got in on one of the subsequent twen- 
ty-sevens. I am a rent payer, but they 
call me brother. 

We all use the same safety razor, shirts, 
collars and socks. We have a common, so- 
cialistic haberdashery. I think I see a lot 
of chance for parasitism, and, confiden- 
tially, I think I'll hide the key to my trunk. 

The frat meets once a week. These 
meetings are of a more or less sacred na- 
ture. We have a lot of ritualistic work and 
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every night between ten and eleven. Now burn alcohol and salt and then drop into 
I have to move. an informal discussion of such subjects as: 
( Incidentally, I have started to college, How late at night shall Brother Hawley 
after some struggle in picking a course. play the piano (which is not paid for and 
don’t want to get one-sided here at Long- which will not last forever even with the 
| | loaf, like a man who eats all the time ata best of treatment)? or, Is such and such a 
| one-arm restaurant. You should see what fellow ‘our kind” (the house committee 
| they give us to pick from. I'll run down reports on unpaid rent to determine 
| through the list of subjects and jot down a_ whether or not he is “our kind")? or, 
few for you. How much profanity shall be permitted 

Look at these: in the dining-room? or, How often shall 
grace be said at the table, and who shall 
say it? 


. Private life of the Romans 


Goes in * 
like Epigraphy ? A 4 
SARA . Corrective Gymnastics for Deformities The whole proceeding is tinctured with 
and . Paleography. a strong feeling of brotherly love. 
ne an Comparative Philology Then we sing the fraternity song, which 


is the worst thing in the way of national 
music that was ever written. 

Sometimes on Friday or Saturday 
nights we wax the floors, sweep all the dirt 
into the closets, take a bath, press our 
clothes and have a dance. If it were not 
for these dances, it would not take a fra- 
ternity house long to get all caked up. I 


anchor . Histological Technic 

. International Law 

. Water-Color Drawing 

. Paleontology 

10. Celestial Photography 

11. Practical Work on the College Daily 

12. Egyptian, Greek and Roman Sculpture 

13. Morphology of Fungi 

14. Heavy Gymnastics for Advanced 
Squads don't go. Too many hens. 

15. Negotiable Instruments » I like my fraternity, and I think it will 

16. Phonography and Piano Typewriting do me a lot of good. It will teach me how 

17. Field Hockey to get along with the human race. 

18. Orthogenetics Yours ART 

19. R. Wagner and his Music Dramas 3 , 


20. Embryology of Gymnosperms 


VOND D Wn 


Concerning the Useless Co-ed 


| Of course, I am seized with indecision. 


But if I take that bunch of truck it 
oughtn't to leave me narrow-minded, 
ought it? 

, Sometime you must come to Blooming- 


Dear Tim: 

They have co-eds here. They have co- 
eds here because there is no possible way 
of having co-education without girls. 


Co-eds and Things, by Don HEROLD 


| en, 


Tim, it does a fellow a lot of good to have 
sisters; it busts up so many of his illusions. 
These Longloaf girls don’t bother me a bit. 
They are beautiful and all that, but they 
don’t bother me a bit—all because I have 
had sisters and know that girls don’t 
amount to anything—especially college 
girls. You remember when Bess was here 
and used to bring a bunch of giggly co-eds 
home with her to our house. That’s when 
I learned all about them. 

The trouble is, girls simply use college 
as an excuse. They don’t really care any- 
thing about education as education. For 
a girl, college is simply the easiest way of 
spending another four years of unmarried 
life. It is just a ruse for them to get away 
and escape the home folks who are audible 
when they eat their soup. After college they 
expect to get right into matrimony, and are 
awfully disappointed if they have to turn 
to the horrible alternative of pedagogy. 

If a girl takes her education seriously, it 
is worse than if she doesn’t. You know the 
kind which goes around with rimmed spec- 
tacles and anemia and says “eugenics” in 
a mixed crowd without a quiver. 

The calamity of it all for them is that 
they cannot stand it when they have to go 
back to their little home towns, with noth- 
ing to relieve the monotony but one nickel 
show and an occasional aluminum sales- 
man. There isn’t any Bernard Shaw, no 
rarebit parties, no chance to dress up in 
men's clothes, no culture in any shape or 
form. 

You remember how Bess used to bring 
a bunch of them home. That's why they 
go to college, just to meet somebody to 
visit in the summer time or somebody by 
whom to be visited in the summer time. 
That’s the way they make college kill the 
whole year. 

Bess was back here at Longloaf on a 
visit the other day, and she dragged me 
over to her sorority house for some meals, 
and I had a chance to study the species in 
their lair. They lead a frowsly, uncivil- 
ized life, and do most of their eating be- 
tween meals, and have indigestion by the 
time they get their diplomas. 

Have you ever had a college girl show 
you her scrap-book? One of those books 
in which they paste cigarette stubs of dif- 
ferent “dates,” George Washington hatch- 
ets, and kodak pictures of each other out 
wading? When a girl is showing you her 
scrap-book and suddenly slams it shut 
and tells you you can’t see any more, it 
means that you are about to.come to 
some pictures of girls out wading. It is 
good for a tussle, and you always win. 

Still they all get married sooner or later. 
Except the ones who study so hard they 
get anemic. And people are surprised to 
see them amount to anything, and say, 
in an astonished tone of voice, “Well, 
Ethel has turned out to be a mighty sweet 
mother after all.” 

Tim, I would not marry a college girl 
on a bet. Yours, RT. 


The College Drama 


Dear Tm: 
‘ I went to a Wig and Mask play last 

night. Wig and Mask is the dramatic 
club. This morning I could write an essay 
on “The Brevity of Eternity.” 

Why is a college play? 

They are all right for parents, but why 
pick on a disinterested public? I can stand 


everything but the public performance— 
the rehearsals are good memory training, 
but why shouldn't they just memorize the 
play and let it go at that? There should 

ave been no public performance of the 
best amateur play I ever saw. 

I suffered last night. My evening was 
full of unnecessary compassion. The doors 
in the scenery opened the wrong way and 
the actors had to fumble five minutes 
when they tried to make a hasty. exit— 
had to hold up the show while they learned 
how to work the scenery. Even the stage 
hands seemed in on the conspiracy. The 
final curtain did not come down until five 
minutes after the show was supposed to 
end. By that time the tableau was a roar; 
the hero and the heroine, tight in each oth- 
er’s arms, had begun to get wobbly, and I 
could hear the hero whisper out of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, “For heaven's sake, put 
that curtain down!” 

This morning, out at the college, I could 
prs out the actors by the grease paint be- 

ind their ears. It takes them about two 
weeks to get it all off. 

The “College Daily" this morning gave 
everybody a world of c 
carried a seltzer bottle in the second act 
and said, “Wee, mon-sewer," is said to 


redit. The girl who | 


have made much of a small part. The | 


water-color teacher at the college is given 


credit for having assisted ably in making | 


up the characters true to life. The South 
Side Furniture Store is thanked for the 
loan of the kitchen cabinet, which added 
realism to Act I. 
Glad you weren't there. 
Yours, 


ART.. 


Love, the Cure-All 


Dear Tim: 

It’s got me at last. 

The other night Chick Griffin came 
into my room and shook me out of bed, 
and said “A queen, Art, a queen! You'll 
love her. She's just the kind you'll like." 

The next morning he begged, and 
bragged, and boosted, and I let him fix up 
a date. It was a week until the night. 

All that week I worried that the laun- 


‘dry would not get back in time. I worried 


about my hair-cut. I didn't want it to be 
too fresh or too old. 

Chick told her I hated girls, and she 
told him that made her all the more anx- 
ious to meet me. 

The night came, and I borrowed a quar- 
ter of Chick and set out to see her. ‘Une 
ally I can strike 'em with awe with my 
crazy ideas about women, but I didn't 
find a word for this one. All I could do 
was look. And listen! Now and then I 
made a big effort and threw an offering on 
the altar. She would say, “That’s just 
what I have always thought! -and spend 
the next fifteen minutes telling me the 
thing I had in mind, only better. 

We walked around, and I took her 
down-town to a nickel show. I had appro- 
priated ten cents for theater, ten cents for 
drinks at the College Inn, and a nickel for 
reserve. But I took her to two nickel 
shows, and had to pass up the College Inn 
on the way back. I just wanted to look at 
her out of the side of my face. 


We reached the sorority house just as | 


the ten-thirty bell jingled. (It is the block 
system applied to polite college society. 

he sorority house matron comes out on 
the up-stairs landing and jingles a little 
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tea bell, and the guests know it is time to 
go home.) 

I hated to go. 

Have a date with her a week from to- 
morrow night. 

Yesterday I saw her in Biology Hall and 
almost ran my face into the sharp end of 
an umbrella some girl in front of me was 


carrying under her arm. 
abel smiled at me. 

She is wonderful, she is womanly! She 
isn't a kid, like the rest of them down here. 
She has a poise—control—modulation—a 
little touch of stateliness. 

I know who is going to see her every 
night. Thank goodness, it's somebody 
different every evening! I ask the other 
girls. I’m just as much her steady as any- 
body. The thing I hate is the way it 
makes me feel little. My clothes bother 
me. I’ve noticed I talk in jerks, instead of 
flowingly. 

Tim, 1 wonder if at last the rustle of a 
woman's skirt is going to pass across my 
life. 

Cross me off, Tim, cross me off if you 
don't like it. 

I don't quite understand myself myself; 

Yours, ART. 


N a recent number of THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE, Mr. John L. Shuff, a 
prominent and highly successful insur- 

ance writer was quoted at some length as 
to the business value of being well dressed. 
Mr. Shuff's advice bore on the fact that 
others are prone to judge us by external 
appearances. Perhaps a few words on an- 
other phase of the subject—namely, the 
psychological effect of good clothes on the 
wearer—may prove of additional helpful- 
ness. For clothes do affect those who wear 
them, and a man can actually increase or 
decrease his mental and moral powers by 
the way he dresses. 

I have found that the consciousness of 
being poorly dressed has a profoundly dis- 
turbing physchic effect on me, whereas the 
consciousness of being well dressed has a vi- 
talizing effect. This developmental value 
of id clothes I have found exemplified 
among scores of friends and acquaintances 
to whom I have broached the subject, and 
I have decided that it is almost a psycho- 
logical axiom that when a man looks suc- 
cessful he finds it easy to feel and act suc- 
cessful, and when he feels shabby his abil- 
ity to deal successfully with other men 
and women takes a decided drop. 

One salesman told me that if he were 
poorly dressed he shrank from facing other 
people. Even a single detail may directly 
affect the mind and have far-reaching de- 
velopmental consequences. A merchant 
once informed me that if he realized that 
his appearance was not irreproachable, if 
he was conscious of any irregularity in 
his dress such as a wrinkled tie or dusty 
hat, he instinctively met other men on 
terms of inequality when he ought to have 
met them on terms of equality. I read 
once of a big business man who failed over- 
night. The newspapers made much of the 
| fact that he drew his last dollar from his 


Two Months Later 


Dear Tim: 

I’m glad I don’t have to work in a store. 
I’m glad I haven’t any regular vocation. 
As it is, I get to spend about twenty hours 
a day with Mabel. We walk before break- 
fast, have the same classes, eat lunch to- 
gether, spend the afternoon together, and 
get our lessons together in the evening. 

That’s why I haven't written. 


Hastily, ART. 


One Month Later 


Dear Tm: 

Jingle! Jingle! Bells! 

Another pretty college romance is to 
have its culmination soon in the wedding 
of— But you are getting an official invita- 
tion by this same mail. 

It didn’t take me long when the right 
girl came. 

She has cured me of all the myopia I 
ever had. I think I see things fairly 
straight now. I have growled a good deal 
in my time, but now L'ibink I like every- 
thing in the world. 


You are coming, sure. ART. 


The Psychological Effect of 
Good Clothes 


personal bank account and purchased a 
new suit of clothes. A close acquaintance 
of his, speaking to me of this act, said: 
** J— is no fool. He knows that when he 
wears a new suit he feels like a new man, 
ready to tackle anything. That new suit 
is going to be a big factor, indirectly, when 
he rebuilds his business." 

In New York City there used to be— 
perhaps there still is—a philanthropic in- 
stitution for the redemption of tramps and 
other human derelicts. In their redemp- 
tion, religious influences were brought to 
bear on them; but also the attempt was 
made to give them moral stamina by ex- 
exceedingly practical measures. Among 
these measures was the hiring of a cobbler 
to put good heels on the shoes of the un- 
fortunates who came to the institution. 

The theory was that if their heels were 
mended they would stand straighter phys- 
ically than they had done before, and that 
with the improvement in posture brought 
about by this simple device there would be 
a gain in moral strength. The actual re- 
sults vindicated this theory. The men 
whose heels were repaired showed greater 
readiness to respond.to good advice. They 
found it easier to assert their will power. 
They were, that is to say, much more like 
real men than they had been when they first 
shuffled through the doors of the refuge. 

Mr. Shuff's advice on the importance of 
good clothes in prepossessing other people 
in your favor is valuable and should be fol- 
lowed. There is no doubt that, in his own 
case, his habit of appearing successful has 
been a big factor in his success in writing 
insurance. But I venture to say that he 
owes much of his success to the effect 
which his clothes have on him, in bringing 
out self-realization and self-confidence— 
two points of vital importance in achiev- 
ing success in any field. E. M. S. 


Prize Contest Announcement 


Overcoming Insomnia 
By Vergil V. Phelps 


EXPERIENCE in overcoming 

insomnia may be of practical val- 

. ue to others who are afflicted with 

this tantalizing and enervating habit— 

people who hear the ticking of a clock or 

the beating of the heart all night and the 
rattling of the milk cans at dawn. 


I. Things to Avoid Doing, Just 
Before Retiring: 


I. Do not adopt freakish remedies. 

2. Never read yourself to sleep—it gives 

you too many things to think about 

while trying to go to sleep. 

. Never count yourself to sleep—it 

makes the mind work. 

. Never take a hot or a cold bath. 

. Never walk or take exercise, even vio- 

lent exercise in the afternoon. 

Never use tea, coffee or narcotics. 

. Never do hard mental work during 
the entire evening, but drop your cares 
at twilight—all of these things stimu- 
late the circulation and keep you 
awake. 

8. Never eat a heavy meal—its immedi- 
ate effect is drowsiness, but you will 
wake up in a few hours. Under-eat 
and under-sleep. 

g. Avoid a hot room, too many bed- 
clothes and a soft bed. 

10. Never take an afternoon nap. 

11. Never talk to a person before going to 

bed—it wakes you up. 

12. Never go to bed until you are sleepy, 

if you sit up and work all night. 


II. Things That Will Help: 


I. Keep your feet warm during the 
hours preceding retiring, but do not 
use hot water bag or hot iron or hot 
water, since they stimulate circula- 
tion. However, tepid or lukewarm 
water will engender drowsiness. 
Applications of wet cloths (water be- 
ing tepid) will gradually drive the 
blood from the head without stirring 
circulation. 
3. Use the neutral bath with the water at 
about the temperature of the body. 
In some of our hospitals patients are 
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put to bed in the bathtub. Too long 
a bath, however, is very exhausting. 
4. Improve every opportunity to take 
the nude bath, while avoiding sudden 
chilling of the body, reaction from 
which will stimulate circulation. 

5. Get out into the open air as much as 

possible during the day and have 

hysical diversions outdoors. 

Sleep out of doors, at least have win- 

dows open and room cold. If light 

wakes you in the morning, touch 
our eyelids with burnt cork. 

7. Do enough physical work during the 
day to make you tired at night. No- 
body can sit all day in an easy chair, 
half asleep, and expect to sleep at 
night. 

8. Take warm milk or hot water, fruit or 
light lunch just before retiring, but 
only enough to draw blood from the 
head and induce drowsiness. 

g. See that the bowels are empty—a full 
stomach presses on the nerve center of 
the back. Moderate eaters should 
have at least two regular evacuations 
each day. A person with an empty 
stomach requires a couple of hours’ 
less sleep each night than one with a 
full stomach. [Fisher & Fisk, Life 
Worth Living.] 

10. Have a hobby to take attention at 
night from cares of day. 

11. Take a comfortable position in sleep. 
Avoid faddish posture. 

12. Any mechanical device should be un- 
conscious. 

13. Relax even the tongue and fingers. If 
unable to sleep, lie still in bed without 
moving or thinking—sleeping is large- 
ly relaxation, and this relaxation will 
be very restful. 

14. Forget that there is such a thing as 
sleep—just go to bed and sleep. Never 
tell a person you can’t sleep and never 
allow anyone to talk about the subject. 
Bury your insomnia among the mum- 
mies of Egypt. Wait until you get 
sleepy, then go to bed with the least 
possible amount of exertion, so that 
you won’t arouse circulation. Try to 
develop habit of regular retiring. 


The Best Thing Experience Has Taught Me 


Prize Contest Announcement 


READ the article on page 16 of this 
number. 

Now, what is the best thing you have 
learned from experience? What did it 
cost ps to learn it—either in money or 
in other ways? Search yourself until you 
find the truth about yourself on this point. 
Then write it down, frankly and just as 
definitely as you can, so that it will be 
good reading and possibly start somebody 
else on a line of thought or action that 
may be profitable to him. 

or the best letters of about 500 words 


on “The Best Thing Experience Has 
Taught Me" we offer these prizes: $20, 
first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. 

Competition closes on November 15th. 
Winning letters will appear in the Feb- 
nay number. 

ake your letter as personal and auto- 
biographical as you wish. Your name will 
not be published without your permission. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
be returned except where especially re- 
quested and postage is enclosed. 


IP HOW many scores of 
homes does the piano stand 
silent for lack of a skilled player? 
And with what keen pleasure a 
gifted pianist is welcomed! The 
dust is hurriedly wiped from the 
ivory keys and lovely melody 
pelights a music-starved house- 
old. 


The key that opens music to all 
is the phonograph—and the So- 
nora is the Highest Class Talk- 
ing Machine in the World. Write 
for information about 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Sonor, 


TS tone is magnificent with a flexi- 
bility which enables it to play per- 
fectly the widest variety of records. 


For the baby the Sonora will play the 
lullaby from Erminie with such touch- 
ing sweetness that he will listen delight- 
edly with rapt attention. : 


When sister or brother demands the lat- 
est favorites, the Sonora will transport 
you all to the Hawaiian shores and there 
are few who will not enjoy the sad and 
splendid beauties of the ukulele. 


If father likes the old-timers, the Sonora 
will play "After the Ball" with such ten- 
derness that you will vividly recall days 
long past—days when you weretheyoung- 
ster, instead of the grown-up and settled- 
down member of the household. 


The Sonora will be a permanent joy in 
your life. It is the supreme phonograph. 
To hear it is to be convinced. 


Ten Wonderful Models 


‘B45 $60 $75 
$100 $150 $175 $190 
$225 $350 $1000 
Send today for illustrated catalog A-68 


Sonora Phonograph 
Corporation 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices and Demonstration 


Salesrooms Salon 
57 Reade St. Fifth Ave. at 53d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write us direct if there is no Sonora represent- 
ative in your vicinity. 
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All the People You 
Care About 


All the Things That 
Interest You 


The children, your family, your friends, 
varie apa and SOR of the home, 
and winter sports, pleasant es 
around the free bears dudes eut 
jects for pictures full of the keen interest 
that never dies. 

And there is a camera so simple and 
convenient, so easy to load and operate 
that you can make such pictures yourself 
without the need of skill or tience ; 
so light and compact as never to be in the 
way ; so carefully equipped and tested as 
to take pictures of superior quality. A 
camera that fulfills every amateur require- 
ment for out of doors photography, with 
features that make it exceptionally valu- 
able for indoor work. 


This camera is the 


PREMO 


SPremos range in price from 75 cents to $140.00. They 
are made for film packs, for plates and for cartridge film. Ask 
your dealer or write us direct for free Premo catalogue. It is 
sure to interest you. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


3 CUSTOM SHIR 
I make shirta that fit you, because I make your shirts 
from your measurements and guarantee to take them 
back 1f they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


Isend you measurement blank with rules. Isend you 
the finished shirts express prepaid. No ready-made 
shirts in my shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the 
highest grade of custom work. Write for my samples, 
(Higher priced fabrics, too.) Fall and winter samples 
now ready. No agents. 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft) 204 Tioga St. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Homes Where the 


Magazine is Welcome 


Close to Life 


S a subscriber, allow me to congratu- 
late you upon the contents of your 
magazine. You are after reality, 

and you are getting close to the life of the 

great middle class. No magazine that 

comes to us is quite so welcome as yours. 
C. H., Ill. 


A Gripping Magazine 


[E THERE is another magazine pub- 
lished that so grasps you from the 
cover and holds you in its grasp until the 
last page is turned, the writer has been 
unable to discover it. H. C. W., Ill. 


Good for Both Mother and Son 


I WANT to thank you for THE AMERICAN 
MacazineE. It came to us a stranger in 
jue and is already a favorite. We 

ave often said: “One article alone is 
worth the subscription price." And the 
business interviews and advice are to my 
son of eighteen worth much more. 

Mrs. G. T. H., Iowa 


A New Spirit in the Magazine 


I THE last few months your magazine 
has been developing a remarkable spirit 
of helpfulness, and is so filled with good, 
sound adviceon the everyday human prob- 
lems that it is becoming a positive inspira- 
tion to its readers. It has punch and pull, 
and puts the proper stuff in you to play 
the game a little harder. That “ Hidden 
Powers "article in the June number was of 
special benefit and help, and since readin 
it I dare say many have been twisting an 
turning the key 1n the rusty lock of their 
ambitions trying to open the door which 
shuts out their fulfillment. 
M. O. P., Washington, D. C. 


What the Business Articles Do 


READ thecurrent numberof THE AMER- 

ICAN MacazinE Sunday. I found the 
business articles full of vitalizing elixir. 
They galvanize the spirit, put starch in 
ambition, key up and tone up sagging en- 
thusiasm, promote emulation. 


I. S. J, N.Y. 


Writes to His Friends About the 
Magazine 


YOUR story “Finding God in Millers- 
ville” is, in my hiinble judgment, one 
of the very best stories published in a long 
time. It made a great impression on me, 
so much so thae i bought several copies 
and mailed them to my near friends, with 
the request that they read this remark- 
able story. Furthermore, I am enclosing a 
card with the following written on it in 
every letter I am sending out. 

* My pear Frien: If you wish to read 
a real good short story, may I suggest that 


you procure a copy of the September num- 
er of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and read 
the story “Finding God in Millersville.” 
I am sure it will do you good.” 


H. F. S., Kan. 


Liked ‘‘Finding God in Millersville"' 


I HAVE just finished reading your “ Find- 
ing God in Millersville." It should have 
been heralded on the front cover, given 
first place in the magazine, and printed in 
capitals. H. L., Tenn. 


Virile Human Stuff That Grips 
I HAVE just read the article by Vander- 


lip and other articles in the September 
American. This article is fine and has 
some big ideas I can adapt to help me in 
my task of selecting strong men. I read 
practically every word in the AMERICAN 
every month. Your articles are the virile 
human stuff that grips. There is no maga- 
zine to compare with it. W.D.M., Cal. 


Wants More Copies of “Finding 
God in Millersville” 


OUR admirable article in THE AMER- 

ICAN MaacaziNE on “Finding God in 
Millersville" should be issued at once in 
some tract form. I believe God was indeed 
working with you when you wrote it. I 
would place a high value on copies which 
I could put into the hands of young men 
and women who do not understand the 
simple, blessed religion of Christ. 


J. C. H., Cal. 


Doing Worlds of Good 


MY PREFERENCE among the maga- 
zines is THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
It is doing worlds of good. I am the pastor 
of a congregation in the heart of Pitts- 
burgh’s East End district. I believe the 
success of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
due to its attractiveness, interest and 
value. E. K. P., Pa. 


Likes the Practical Articles 
I WANT to tell you how much I like the 


practical articles in your magazine. Iam 
a regular subscriber. My husband and I 
read it from cover to cover every month, 
and I have two sons who are away from 
home who never fail to read it. They are 
both teachers, and I know it helps them in 
their work. Mrs. Z. F. L., Pa. 


Wholesome and Instructive 


I HAVE read almost every magazine of 
any note and I have not found one that 
compares with THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
in the wealth of good reading that you pub- 
lish. I would sooner lose all other papers 
than to be deprived of yours. It contains 
the most wholesome and instructive read- 
ingthatIhaveeverseen. 4. Y.A., Pa. 


Homes Where the Magazine is Welcome 


Helpful in Teaching Boys and 
Young Men 


DEVOTE considerable time to the 

counseling of boys and young men in 
matters relating to their education—busi- 
ness and personal efficiency. 

The articles that have recently appeared 
in THE AMERICAN, especially “Conwell’s 
Acres of Diamonds," “What Makes a 
Good Salesman,” ‘‘Courtesy in Busi- 
ness,” “The Good Loser," “Uncle John 
Brashear,” ‘‘How I Made Them Hire 
Me,” “The Highest Room,” “The Foun- 
dation of a Big Salary,” “The Man Who 
Felt Abused,” etc., have all been of ines- 
timable value to me as illustrating many 
of the points I have desired to impress up- 
on my boys. I. B., Cal. 


Spurring People On 


Your magazine is spurring more peo- 
ple on to greater financial success than 
any other publication. Each month it is 
just like a tonic, and fills me with a re- 
newed determination to go higher. 

M. I. R., Tex. 


A Magazine with Four Good Qualities 
WHEN you publish a magazine that 


interests, instructs, amuses and helps, 
you are “going some”’—just take it from 
an ordinary newspaper man, and the num- 
ber of appreciative readers of your maga- 
zine is growing. T. B. S., Ala. 


Thinks Something Has Happened 
to the Magazine 


I BOUGHT a copy of the August AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE yesterday—the first in 
nearly a veat--and found that something 
had happened to THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE. It seems little short of a metamor- 
phosis. 
My hearty congratulations to you. 
W. L., New York. 


Subjects That Really Concern 
People 


OUR ambition-arousing business and 

success articles are things of beauty 
and joy forever, and I get real delight in 
reading them. You are harping on strings 
which vitally concern men, touching, as 
they do, their welfare and the welfare of 
their families. It’s a great work you are 


doing. J. H. B., Mass. 


Liked the Last Twelve Issues 


HE writer believes that the last twelve 

issues of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
have contained more human interest sto- 
ries than all other magazines published in 
this country combined Not a single arti- 
cle in those issues has been missed by the 
writer, while it is rare that he finds more 
than one or two in the other magazines 
that interest him. C. H. G., Pa. 


Husband's Busy Evening 


ON casually mentioning THE AMERICAN 
the other evening to a friend of mine, 
she immediately asked me, as a special fa- 
vor, not to bring another copy of it over to 
them again. I was astonished at such a re- 
quest, and she then informed me that every 


time her husband gets hold of a copy of THE 
AMERICAN MacazinE he gets “devilish” — 
won’ ttalk, won't answer questions; just sits 
and reads, and when bedtime hours ap- 
proach says he’s going to read a few more 
articles, and for one whole evening amonth 
she has to put up with that. Her husband 
was quite amused and said it’s a fact— 
there’s not a magazine that they subscribe 
to that holds his interest more. He says 
he can’t wait each month to read the busi- 


ness articles and splendid features. 
R.M.R., N.Y. 


Best Magazine Published To-day 


You are unquestionably publishing the 
best magazine printed to-day. The 
story entitled “Finding God in Millers- 
ville,” in the September number, is one of 
the strongest religious arguments it has 
been my privilege to read. Could every 
person in the United States read this story 
our nation would be better for the reading. 
L. G. O., Tex. 


A Great Source of Inspiration 


DURING the past year or so I have 
found THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE a 
great source of inspiration, and have en- 
joyed it, but the September number cer- 
tainly hit me a good jolt with “The Man 
Who Felt Abused.” 

You are certainly striking the keynote, 
and the good and satisfaction the public 
must be getting out of your magazine must 


. certainly be an inspiration to those who 


put their souls into the making of THE 
AMERICAN. It is one of the real compen- 
sations of life. E. R., S. Dak. 


Wears His Copies Out Passing 
Them Around 


"THE more I read your magazine the 
more I realize and appreciate the work 
you are doing. I have passed my copies 
around among my friends until they are 
worn out, and I am writing to know if you 
could furnish me with thirty copies of each 
issue for the months of April, May, June, 
and July, 1916. I want to use them among 
my friends. B. F. G., Ark. 


Wishes the Magazine Came Oftener 
I APPRECIATE your magazine so much 


that I often wish that it came every fort- 
night. It's too long a time between “arri- 
vals.” 

I especially appreciate such articles as 
* How I Laid the Foundation for a Big 
Salary,"also *A Tip to Men in Middle 
Life," and “The Family's Money." I do 
appreciate your magazine. 

C. A. M., Canada. 


Slices Out of Real Life 
I DON'T know just how it was that a 


magazine so valuable as yours escaped 
my attention before. Lately I have done 
considerable looking into your periodical. 
I have bought all of this year's numbers 
and sent for all of last year's, too, and I 
look forward to a real treat to the time 
when they and the November number 
come. The slices out of real life one finds 
in THE AMERICAN MacaziNE are truly re- 
freshing. Hope you keep it up. 

S. C., New York. 
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Here's Health 


and Power 
Vim and Vigor 


A LL YOURS! Strength thatis more 


than mere muscular strength. 

The strength of better health, 
abundant nerve force—may be yours 
through vibration. Many people are 
only half alive. How about yourself? 
Send the coupon for our free book, 
"Health and Beauty," telling you all 
about the 


EE ! 
A f | 


UM ELECTRIC VIBRATOR [| 


= 


Learn why hundreds of Physicians and Sani- 

tariums use and recommend Vibratory Mas- 

sage for relieving p^ and congestion and 

poor circulation—the big enemies of Health, 
trength and Beauty. 


You may stimulate the body with thrilling, re- 
freshing vibration and tricity—beautify 
the complexion. Give yourself treatments for 
the Back, Spine, Abdomen, Leg, Arm, Eye, 
Ear, Scalp, Face or any other part of the body: 


Our combination outfits give you the three 
great curative agents, Vibration, Faradic 
and Galvanic Electricity. Make a vibrating 
chair out of any chair for that tired feeling. 


Free Trial 


You may have a 
free trial of a White 
Cross Electric Vibra- 
tor. Feel for your- 
\ self the exhilarat- 


ing effect it will 


tors run either 
on their own 
> dry cells or may 
be attached to 
ordinary elec- 
tric lights. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Reduced Price Offer 


Mail coupon. Big offer now on. Prices of all 
morah Bave EX. io Trad graece Let us tell 
you about it. ell send you [T] 

also our free book ‘‘Health DOEN 
and Beauty,” a big book Lindstrom- Smith Co. 
everybody ought to have. 1100-105, Wabash Av. 
Itisfree. Fillout and mail Dept. 1058, Chicago, IL 
this coupon today. Without any obligations 


Gescription of the White 
Cross E 


Lindstrom - Smith Co. : 
lectrio Vibrator and 


Dept. 1058 a 
1100-10 S. Wabash Ave. full particulars of your free 
Chicago, M. a Also your FREE 


We also manufacture 
White Cross Electric 
Stove: ron 


Heatin, ads, 

Small fiotors. 1 n 

etc., etc. M Addreit og 
Dealers My Electrical Dealer's Name is 
Write. 
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You men of 
ambition—you who 
have consid taking 
up law either as a profession 
or as a means of attaining suc- 
cess in business—you do not need 
to be reminded that law always has 
, been, and is today, the foremost pret - 
sion; that law has raised more men to posi- 
tions of power than any other calling; that 
A lawyers’ incomes range from $3,000 to $10,000 a 

year. You know these things from daily obser- 

vation. And you feel that you, too, could make 
your influence felt in the 1 profession, in busi- 
ness, in politics, if you had the necessary legal edu- 


cation, And so you could. 


At $3,000 To $10,000 A 
Year Is Your Opportunity 


Right now you may be thinking where you can best 
learn law. Let us help you answer that question. Let 
us tell you just how easily law can be mastered right 
in your own home, during spare time; how we have 
taken the hard work out of the study of law and made 
it as fascinating as a work of fiction, 

There are many things about this really remarkable 
home study law course which you should know. For 
instance 


Do You Realize— 


That the LaSalle Home Study Text and Course are 
peepaned by some of the ablest law professors, jurists 
and legal 


ral experts in the country? 
at it is the only home study law course in existence 
that gives you the same kind of legal instruction and 
training—individual Jessons, class talks, quizzes and 
examinations—that you would receive at the most 
famous resident law schools? 

That under the laws of the State of Illinois, we 
are authorized to confer the degree of LL. B. on our 
graduates? 

That LaSalle graduates take bar examinations in 
States where the requirements are most rigid, and 
are among those who pass with highest honors? 

That if astudent fails to pass bar examination in any 
State, we guarantee to coach and give him additional 
instruction free of charge until he does pass? 

t we further give a legal binding guarantee to 
refund the entire amount of tuition paid, if the student 
is dissatisfi 

That immediately upon enrolling, we furnish a magni- 
ficent law library consisting of 14 massive volumes bound 
M sheep—the preparation of which cost us over $50,000? 

Do you grasp the full significance of what it means to 
you to be able to obtain this thorough practical course 
of university mr on terms so easy that you would 

miss money? 


scarcely 
Y Owe it to Yourself — To Your 
OU Future— To Get All the Facts 


Mail the coupon, Itim not the slightest obliga- 
tion upon you and we will send you full information, 
also letters from bundreds of successful graduates 
which will give you a clearer insight of the work of 
this great institution, Take your first step toward 

TODAY. Mail coupon NOW. 


FREE Complete Course in Public Speaking 
Every lawyer—every successful man—should 
be a forceful speaker. Mail coupon for particulars of 
how, by acting promptly, we will give you, absolute! 
free, a complete course in public speaking that will 
ickly train you in the fine art of persuasive s 
Course prepared y F. B. Robinson, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 
Prof. Public Speaking at College of City of New York. 
wsLaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY == 
(The World's Greatest Extension University) 
Dept. 1133-F Chicago, Illinois 
ithout obligation on my part, send me by return mail, 


Wi 
l information concerning your Course in law ther 
| with the freebooks: *‘ Evidence” and Valuable Law Guide 


your offer of F. Course in Public Sj 


| Name s.s... 


Sensational Typewriter Offer 


Everyone needs & typewriter. 
Write quickly, legibly. Keep carbon 
copies—save arguments and law suits. 
Earn extra money typing manuscripts, 
writing scenarios, etc., with the acknowl- 
edged leader, 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard Visible 
Unusual value. Must be seen and used 
to be appreciated. Let us send one on 
approval. If you find slightest thing to 
criticise, return machine at our expense 
ter 
10 Days’ FREE Trial 
fm Machine must sell itself on merit. You 
I can Rent, applying rental on purchase 
price, or Buy for Cash or Easy Pay- 
ments at 
Less Than Half Price 
Write for Information about Big Offer 336. 
Typewriter Emporium, Chicago, Ill. 
150,000 Satisfied Emporium Customers 
Established 24 Years 


Cinderella Jane 


(Continued from page 42) 


“T came aboard as soon as the car was 
opened, and went to bed. I tried to get 
your upper, but you had bought the 
whole section. I wanted to pop my head 
down and say ‘Boo’ at you this morning. 
But I must have gone to sleep, because I 
didn't know when we started." 

“Ts your ticket for New York?" 

“oe Yes.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“That depends on you.” 

“On me?” 

“Yes, of course. I left a note for 
Mother saying I had run away with you, 
so I think you'll have to marry me, Jerry.” 

He laughed outright, but one look at 
her face silenced him. 

“I beg your pardon, but that strikes me 
as a little high-handed, your running off 
with me like this, and then demanding 
that I marry you. Modern, but extreme, 
I should say. How old are you?" 

“I am sixteen and a half,"—with 


dignity, 

“Well, even at that advanced age we 
do make mistakes, and this is one of yours, 
Isabelle. I expect a wire from your father 
saying he will follow us to Jacksonville, 
and take charge of you—” 

“Im not going back on that darned 
yacht!” 

“ My child, the decision as to your des- 
tination lies with your respected father. 
In the meantime we'll go to luncheon.” 

Just then the porter came through with 
Wally's wire. It read: 


Sorry. She's a devil. Take her to New York. 
Wiring head mistress of school to meet her there. 
WALLY. 


The extreme concern in Jerry's face 
prompted Isabelle to read over his shoul- 
der. Then she laughed gayly and defi- 
antly. Jerry controlled himself, put the 
telegram in his pocket, and rose. 

“Will you come to luncheon with me, 
Miss Bryce?” 

She glanced at him speculatively. 

“Delighted, Mr. Paxton.” 


R the rest of the journey, Jerry treated 

his companion with the most careful 

consideration. She tried in every way to 

break down this wall of formality. She 

sparkled at him, she teased him, she raged 
at him, she wept, but in vain. 

“Jerry, please don’t treat me like a 
lady,” ie beszed. 

“You’ve done nothing to deserve such 
treatment.” 

“You used to be so nice to me on the 
yacht.” 

* Because you behaved yourself like a 
kid, and knew your place.’ 

“Did you like my behavior on the 
yacht?” in surprise. ; 

“No; but it was an improvement on 
this dime-novel, moving-picture heroine 
you're trying out now.” 

"You're a fine movie villain, Jerry! 
You look like you would pass me the 
poisoned bean.” 

Silence. . 

“ Jerry, if you don’t like any of my be- 
havıors, why were you nice to me?” 


“Because I thought you were a lonely 
little girl with no one to play with.” 

“I am that now, fer 

* Whose fault is that?" 

“Yours.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“You could play with me, very nicely, 
with no interruptions from the wax doll, 
if you’d only thaw. Couldn’t you thaw a 
tiny bit, Jerry?” 

Fle rose and departed, thoroughly irri- 
tated, to the smoking-room. 

Jerry was actually worn out with an- 
noyance, with weariness, with fury at 
Wally Bryce for not taking her off his 
hands. He looked toward his escape with 
anticipation, and he devoutly hoped that 
his farewell with Isabelle would be for- 
ever. They were due in New York at ten 
o'clock at night. 

In the station, on arrival, the most care- 
ful search failed to find the head mistress. 
Isabelle was perfectly unconcerned about 
it, but Jerry was far from it. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
she asked. 

“Come along,” he replied ungraciously, 
bundling her into a cab. 


ARRIVED at the studio building, he 
hurried to Bobs’s door and rapped. 
No answer. He tried again. He went to 
the Chatfields'. There was nobody there. 
Isabelle yawned. Jerry unlocked his own 
door and lit the light. 

“This is your place, Jerry?” she cried, 
and began a swift tour of inspection. 

“You can turn in here for the night, and 
in the morning I will take you to the 
school.” 

“Where will you sleep?” 

“At a club.” 

“And leave me in this spooky place 
alone? I won't stay.” 

He went to the telephone and called a 
number. He sent a request to Jane Judd 
to come to the telephone on important 
business. Then he waited a long time. 

"Who is this Jane Judd?" demanded 
Isabelle. 

s She is somebody to stay the night with 
you. 

“I don't want her. I hate her name." 

Finally he heard Jane's voice. 

“Miss pus this is Jerome Paxton. I 
hope you had not gone to bed. . . . Oh, that 
is good. I am just back from Florida, and 
I have to ask a very great favor of you. 
If I come to your house in ten minutes 
will you see me so that I may explain? ... 
Thanks.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Now, you get to bed. I'll be back here 
in twenty minutes, with Miss Judd, who 
will spend the night with you.' 

He found Jane waiting in the lower hall 
for him. She was as calm and impersonal 
as if this were a usual occasion. He ex- 
plained the situation. 

“It’s an outrage to ask you to do it, but 
will you come?" 

"Certainly. Wait until I get some 
things, and a hat." 

Presently they were on the way in a 
taxi. He inquired the news of the quarter. 


eee 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Bobs and the Chatfields had gone to Phil- 
adelphia for a month, possibly longer. 

“I hope this girl will not prove a nui- 
sance,” he said, as they came to their des- 
tination. 

* How old is she?” 

“Sixteen.” 

They found her curled up on a couch, 
half dead for sleep. 

“I thought you'd never come, Jerry!” 
she cried. 

“This is Miss Judd, who is good enough 
to stay with you. This is Isabelle Bryce, 
Miss Judd." 

Jane nodded and the girl stared rudely. 

* ['Il fix the bed for you. You must be 
very tired," said Jane kindly. 

"You're all right now. Get a good 
sleep," said Jerry, picking up his bag to go. 

“Oh, Jerry, don't leave me," cried Isa- 
belle, clinging to him. “I don't want to 
stay with this strange woman. I want to 
go with you, always, Jerry, because I love 
you so. Won’t you take me, Jerry?” 

** Don't be a little goose, Isabelle.” 

“Please don’t hate me, Jerry," she 
sobbed. 

“I don'thate you, when you'resensible." 

He loosened her clinging arms deter- 
minedly. He had a miserable feeling of 
Jane's amusement over this absurd scene 
which she was overhearing. When he re- 
leased her, Isabelle sank in a ssbbing heap 
upon the couch. 

“ Miss Judd,” called Jerry. 

She came to the door, and only for an 
instant was there a flicker of amusement 
in her eyes. a 

“Come and take charge of this crazy 
kid," he said desperately. "I'll come over 
early in the morning.” 

e seized his bag and hurried to the door. 

“Oh, Jerry!” wailed the heroine. 

But the hero, red, furious, embarrassed, 
plunged down the stairs, three at a time, 
and pined for the sight of Wally, so that 
he might adequately record his feelings 
upon some member of the Bryce family! 


CHAPTER IX 


ANE’S emotions, as she turned her at- 

tention to Isabelle, were compounded of 
amusement, and sympathy for Jerry. She 
sensed, how he, of all men, would hate 
being made ridiculous. She was destined 
to hear the whole story before she went 
to sleep, for Isabelle’s pent passion had 
reached à climax where a confidante was a 
necessity. 

She described the yachting party most 
cleverly. She enlarged on Mrs. Brendon's 
attempts to isolate Althea and Jerry, with 
her own introduction into the picture. 
She described her growing love for the 
hero, her determination to join him when 
he came North. She even admitted that 
she had wired the head mistress of the 
school not to meet them, because she 
thought then Jerry would have to marry 
her to “protect her good name.” 

* Do you think he will marry me?" she 
demanded. 

“I doubt it.” 

* Don't you think he loves me?" 

“Im afraid you're too young for this 
kind of thing—" 

“Tm not young. I’m nearly seventeen. 
Lots of girls love and marry before that." 

* Lots of other women are in love with 
Mr. Paxton, too," said Jane. 

“You just say that to scare me!” cried 


Isabelle, and followed it up with much 
weeping. 

Poor Jane endured a bad night, but, as 
is the way with afflictions, it was finally 
over. Jerry arrived at nine, full of thanks 
to her, and carried /'enfant terrible off to 
her school. 

Jane hurried home, for this was to be a 
momentous day to her. Martin Christian- 
sen had written her that he was coming to 
see her at three o'clock in the afternoon to 
talk over her work. 

“Let me come to you in your own quar- 
ters, where you write and live, will you, 
my friend?" he wrote her. 

She sent for him to come, and this was 
the day. She was not ashamed of the little 
room in the tenement house, where she 
had spent so many hours. She looked 
about it, as she let herself in, trying to see 
it with his eyes—eyes used to beauty and 
comfort. 


I? was a square room, on the corner with 
two windows, west and south, hung with 
white curtains. It was small, but not 
cramped. The walls were calcimined white. 
The bed and dresser were white, as were the 
few chairs. A table by one window had a 
student lamp, neat piles of manuscript, 
while a dozen books were supported is 
book ends, against the wall. It was scru- 
pulously clean, and its bareness suggested 
deliberate asceticism, rather than poverty. 

She hurried with her luncheon, gave 
Milly a bath, made a careful toilet herself. 
The same dark dress to be sure, but a little 
fine collar and cuffs were added to take 
away its austerity. She let her hair coil 
loosely, instead of screwing it back as she 
usually did. She made these preparations, 
not at the dictation of vanity, for she was 
singularly free from it, but from an instinct 
to make herself fit for what she felt to be a 
crisis in her life. Whether Martin Chris- 
tiansen said good or bad, really did not 
matter so much as the fact that she had 
come to this point of testing, this day of 
judgment. 

While she waited for his coming, she 
let her mind return to Jerry and his 
latest difficulty. Poor Jerry, he was evi- 
dently doomed to stumble from one love 
affair to another, until death withered his 
charms. Too much love, too little love, so 
life goes grinding on, like an endless film 
of the sated and the hungry. 

She heard voices on the stairs and opened 
the door wide, the big cat in her arms. 
Billy Biggs came first. 

* Gen'l'mum to see yu, Miss Judd," he 
announced. 

“Thank you, Billy. Welcome," she 
added simply to her guest. He took her 
hand in his cordial clasp and looked his 
pleasure. He gave Billy a small tribute. 

"You're a most excellent guide, my 
son," he remarked. 

“I seen right away he didn't know this 
neighborhood, Miss Judd, so I sez to him, 
* What ye lookin' fer?'" 

"'Thank you so much, Billy," she 
smiled, closing the door on his monologue. 

“Is this your family?" he asked, laying 
his hand on Milly's head. 

"Yes. Her name is Militant, but we 
call her Milly, as a sort of tactful evasion. 
Protects her with the neighbors, who are, 
on the whole, conservatives." 

He smiled, laid his things aside, turned 
to look at her closely. She met his glance, 
flushing slightly. 
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The Check on 
the Coal Bin 


The hissing, knocking radiator wastes 
fuel. It is transforming the heat pro- 
ducing energy of costly coal into merely 
noise—not warmth. 

It is rattling good money into the ash 
pan. This wanton waste can be stopped 
—permanently—by the Dunham Radi- 
ator Trap (pictured above). This device 
—a part of the 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


retains every ounce of heat-givin 
in the radiator—but forces out al 
making air and water. 

But silent radiators and conservation 
of coal are but two of the advantages of 
Dunham Heating. There are many, many 
more—each vital, comfort creating and 
fuel saving. 

They are all explained in our unique 
booklet—“ The 3 H’s.” 

Send for it today. "There's great profit 
for you in its cheerful message of heat, 
health and happiness. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 


steam 
noise- 


Chicago New York Ban Francisco 
BRANCHES: 
Boston Indiana: Dallas 
Rochester Toutevillo ^ Denver 
Albany Milwaukee gheyenne 
Philadelphia polis Balt Lake City 
Washi D.C. Davenport Spokane 
Birming Moines Portland, Ore, 
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' 
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C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices: 
Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 


> months’ le 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, , 
American School of 
488 East State Street 


Banki 


ost of a good crib alone. 


Baves handling baby —saves 
mother time and worry. 
Safety-screened sides. Springs and 
mattress raise as desired or fold into Koop. 
Folds instantly to carry 
Patented—accept no substitute. 
Write for free folder and 10-day irat 


offer. Dealer's name 
pj E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
325 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Lea Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto, Can. 
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open-air sports 
when winter 
comes— 


Cali- 


Motoring? c California has more asphalted highways 


than any other state ; touring opportunities equal to Europe. 


Racing ? Winter races at Tia Juana, near San Diego, 


begin early in November and continue 100 Days. 


Polo? This thrilling pastime 1s increasing rapidly on 


the Coast. 


Golf? Modern links and hospitable country clubs 


invite you to beat par. 


The Ocean? Salt-water bathing, sailing, fishing. 


Four daily California trains, including California Limited; also Santa Fe de-Luxe, 
weekly in winter. En route visit Petrified Forest, the Grand Ganyon of Arizona 
and Castle Hot Springs. Hawaii afterwards, Fred Harvey Meals, 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


Booklets of trip and trains y 
n 1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


on request. 


Don't stop your. 


“I have to get used to you at home.” 

He looked about him frankly. “Yes, 
this is you—virginal, cloistered." 

She sat by the window where the after- 
noon sun came in, the big cat asleep in her 
| lap. He drew a chair near her. 

“Im enormously curious about you. 
Where did Pig come from? Who were 
your peopl How did yau et here?” 

“It isn k a bit interestin was born in 
a little town named War urton, in New 
= My father was John Judd. He 

ad a grocery store and was a leading citi- 
| zen. My mother was an actress—” 

* Ah!" said Christiansen. 

“The company she was with ‘went 
nu in our town, and she stayed on as 
| cashier in Judd's store. He married her 
and I was the only child. She died when I 
was twenty, my father followed when I 

| was twenty-two. I sold the grocery, paid 
the debts, and came to New York to be an 
author." 

She paused, and turned her slow, rare 
smile on him. She had the ability to sit 
perfectly still, her hands quiet in her lap. 
Christiansen marked the trait, valued it. 

" How long did your funds last in New 
York?" 

“Not long. I did not have much in the 
first place. I realized before they were 
gone that I must take any job could 
hnd. I was not prepared to do anything." 

"Same old story. How did you. get 
work i in the studios?" 

"Answered Mr. Paxton's advertise- 
ment. I've been there ever since. I didn't 
care what I did, just so I made a living. 
My real life is here, with my true work." 

“ Just what do you do in the studios?" 

"Anything, everything—mend their 
clothes, clean palettes, sweep the studios, 
make curtains, look after them when 
thers re sick, cook for them when they’re 

usy. 

* No wonder you know them so well.” 

It was his first reference to her work. 


GHE waited breathlessly, but he re- 
turned to her past again. 

“Were you never tempted to take up 
| your mother’s profession? 
| "No. You see, I had always been told 
how hard that life was; and I suppose I 
rather shared my father's belief that it 
wasn't respectable. Warburton found my 
mother its most interesting citizen, while 
it disapproved of her entirely.” 

" Was your father in love with her, or 
was it the romance of her profession which 
attracted him?" 

“Father was very religious. I think he 
married her to save her soul. He was as 
kind to her as he knew how to be, but he 
never understood her." 

“And you?” 

“T loved her and took care of her. She 
was my child from the time I was a baby. 
I acted as i interpreter to my father, whom 
I understood, too, in a way. He was a 
dour, silent man, but just.' 

“T get the picture of both of them," he 
nodded. 

“Can I write?" she demanded bluntly. 

“How long have you been working at 
that desk?" 

“Five years.” 

She drew a big packing box from under 
the bed. It was full of manuscripts. He 
looked at it with deep interest. 

"You've told nobody, offered nothing 
for sale in those years?" 
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This Cabinet Phonograph 


Are You Listed Here? 


You will be surprised to learn 
what a big market exists for 
this wonderful phonograph in 
cities, small towns, rural com- 
munities and everywhere. Wire 
or write at once for the attrac- 
tive Carola proposition. 


Grocers Music Stores 
Florists Book Stores 
Druggists Specialty Shops 
Jewelers Millinery Stores 
Confectioners Photographers 
Cigar Stores Furniture Stores 


The above are only a few of 
the places where the Carola is 
being successfully sold, which 
illustrates how wide and diver- 
sified are its selling possibilities. 


CAROLA 


reproduces all standard disc records exactly 
as the artists made them originally. What 
more can be claimed for any phonograph no 
matter how much it costs? because, to inter- 
pret records isthe function of all phonographs. 


Yot need not leave your seat to wind, change records or 
needles, start or stop the Carola. Its light weight and 
convenient size permit | it to be carried easily and placed 
on the floor beside one’s chair where continuous playing 
is enjoyed without annoying interruptions. Records in 
dustproof compartment within easy reach. Every pho- 
nograph owner grasps the meaning of this advantage and 
understands why Carola owners get more pleasure from 
their machines. 

Its dignity of design and elegance of finish make the Carola an asset 
in the finest of homes. Its price places it within reach of every home. 


THE CAROLA COMPANY 
523 Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
In the Far West, $17.50 Dominion of Canada, $25.00 Australia, £6 6s 


$ 


Mahogany Finish 
Cabinet made entirely of 
acoustic metal. 

Weight but 11 pounds. 


Music does not pass thru metal, 
but thru violin fibre tone arm. 


Size 11x 13x22 inches, 31 
inches high in playing position. 
Plays all standard disc records. 
Uses all needles. 

One winding of the sturdy mo- 


tor plays one 12-inch or two 10- 
inch or three 8-inch records. 


If you don’t know the Carola 
dealer in your town, write us 
for free demonstration in your 
home. 
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$3000. for the best 
name suggested. to take 


the place of flashlight 


The Product that has 
outgroton its name — 
 FLASHLIGHT 


WENTY years ago, when the harnessing 

of electricity was still much of a novelty, 

when automobiles were three parts joke 
and one part hope deferred, a man with a vi- 
sion dreamed of carrying a pocketful of electric 
light into the dark, ready for instant use. 


Out of this dream grew the first flashlight—an 
EVEREADY—with a battery the size of a 
watch end an electric bulb no larger than the 
end of your finger. When, for a second or so, 
it flashed its tiny stream of light, people cried: 
*Wonderful! But what's it for?" Its novelty 
appealed. Its future world-wide usefulness 
was unrealized. 


Even after people began buying these new lights to 
carry around in the dark, EVEREADYS were still 
literally “flashers” or flashlights, and years of cease- 
less effort were necessary to the development of a bat- 
tery capable of giving hours of continuous light. Also 
in those early days there were no miniature electric 
light bulbs on the market—and the man with the vision 
had to create them. So, finally, came the perfected 
EVEREADY, with its long-lived Tungsten Battery 


and brilliant Mazda bulb—an EVEREADY that has 
outgrown the old term flashlight. Therefore, we offer 
a reward for a name to take the place of flashlight, a 
name worthy to stand with EVEREADY. We want 
a new word, a coined word, something that we may 
protect and that will indicate the serviceof EVEREADY 
lights. $3,000 will be paid for the best suggestion. This 
is your opportunity. 


Fifty thousand dealers will feature EVEREADY window 
displays beginning October 7, 1916. 


Fifty thousand dealers will then be prepared to distribute 
EVEREADY contest blanks. Get your blank at once, read 
the contest rules carefully, then fill in your suggestion—and 
mail direct to us. 


This contest is absolutely free to all. It is open from 
October 7th to November 7th. In case two or more 
contestants submit the name selected, the full amount 
of the prize will be awarded each. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Company 
New York 


Long Island City 


Canadian National Carbon Company 
Limited 


Toronto Ontario 


Go into the nearest store where EVEREADYS are displayed and ask for a free EVEREADY Contest Blank 
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“Not since my first editor, who gave 


me such good advice.” 

* [t is incredible.” 

“Is the time wasted?” she asked. 

“No. Work is never wasted, and of 
course you are destined to write.” 

“Am I?" she cried. The quality in her 
voice of rapture and strain made him look 


at her. 

“My child, how you care!" he said, 
laying his hand on hers. 

She nodded, with wet eyes. 

“I have been profoundly interested in 
the things you gave me to read. I want 
more, much more. There are certain un- 
doubted qualities, an astonishing vocabu- 
lary, a fine sense of words. You are a 
gourmet for choice words, rich words, 
words fat with meaning. As a specialist 
I must say that you are overfed and under- 
housed: You read too much and live 
too little. You look out on life from this 
white cell. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes, yes,—but what can I do?" 

* We must do something. The true 
artist speaks for the age in which he lives. 
There 1s no room for the ascetic point of 
view in our world to-day, this is a world of 
the senses. Like it or not, it's true. We 
measure all pleasure, all experience, by 
their esthetic or emotional value. We go 
back to the very sources of art to find a 
fiercer reaction. We have Piccabia, Ma- 
tisse, crudity gone stark; we have disso- 
nance in harmony, Debussy and Strauss, 
the Russians with their barbaric dances; 
we have the Irish renaissance in drama, 
going back to the peasant for primitive 
emotions. We have the bloodiest war in 
all times; we are primitive savages in our 
greed for lust and power, just as we are, 
supermen in devising ways of exquisite 
torturing death for our enemies. We are 
the age of the senses, my friend; we brook 
no denial of the flesh and its appetites.” 


“I UNDERSTAND what you mean, Í 
know it to be true; but how can I have 
a part in life when, perforce, | am just an 
onlooker?” she asked earnestly. 

“We will find a way. We must open the 
door of the nunnery and lead Sister Jane 
into the world of deeds, of fight and loss, 
heartache and some rare joys. Do you 
want to come, Sister Jane?” 

She turned her head and looked into 
space beyond her window before she an- 
swered. 

“I shall miss the sanctuary, the quiet, 
and my holy saints," she said, her hand 
sweeping the books; “but I want to come 
out—for a long time, Mr. Christiansen, 
I’ve wanted so to come out." 

."Good! We will begin with your 
worldly education to-night, dear saint. 
We'll go to Polly's for dinner, and a meet- 
ing ak Cooper nion, where I am to speak. 
Will you come?” 

“Oh, yes!” she cried excitedly. “It is 
so wonderful to have a friend and go off 
for dinner and talk. You’re the first friend 
I’ve ever had,” she added shyly. 

“That’s a responsibility,” he answered; 
“but I like it. I must set you a high 
standard.” 

“You have. I wish I could give you 
something to make you happy, in ex- 
change.” 

“I am a gourmet in people, as you are 
in words, Jane Judd. You give me a rare 
treat, a new flavor. Come, get your hat, 
child, and let’s be about your living!” 


All Kodak Film, 
now Speed Film 


When we began the manufacture of “Speed” film 
it was decidedly faster than our regular N. C. emulsion. 
There were, however, some particulars, such as uni- 
formity and keeping quality, in which it was more 
difficult to control than the old reliable “N. C." In 
order to protect our customers against film that might 
have deteriorated through age, we did not give it as 
long a dating as the N. C. film. We were inclined to 
make haste slowly. 


In the Speed film, we had just what we claimed 
for it: “speed.” In the N.C. film, which had a very 
different emulsion, we had beautiful gradation and abso- 
lute reliability. Gradually, during a period of six years, 
we have increased the speed of our N. C. film without 
losing one jot of its reliability, keeping quality or its 
fineness of gradation. 

All Kodak film is now Non-Curling Speed film, 
both the Autographic, and the film that is wound in 


the old way without the autographic feature. Both are 
the reliable, dependable film—with added speed. 


Important to Amateurs, Practically 
all negative emulsions (both plates 
and films) and Kodak film in par- 
ticular, have a wide latitude os the 
side of over-exposure. This means, 
that while your pictures will be un- 
satisfactory if even a little under- 
exposed, they can have considerably 
more than the necessary exposure 
without the slightest harm. The 
moral is, of course, when in doubt 
take the choice of erring on the side 
of over-exposure. Kodak Speed 
film will help out appreciably by 


giving better timed negatives than 
can be obtained with other films 
when light conditions are poor. 
On the other hand, the latitude is 
such that you can expose and should 
expose, under good light condi- 
tions, just the same as you always 
have with the regular Kodak N. C. 
film, It isn't intended that you 
should cut down exposures when 
using Speed film. It is intended 
that you shall get better negatives 
when working under adverse con- 
ditions—and you will. 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak film. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 
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became tangled in the | 
spinner’s skein, there 
was always a great 
white room. 

The memorable 
charm of any white 
room is reproduced | 
and enhanced with Vit- 
ralite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel. 

Vitralite’s snowy whiteness 
is reflected in mirror-like floors 
of *'61™ Floor Varnish — long- 
lasting as well as water-proof. 
Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and "61" 
Floor Varnish, senton request. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 

61 Tonawanda St, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 3 Courtwright St, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario, Canada. | 


NT YOU FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 


Study Law 30 Days Free 


Let us Prove to Your Entire Satisfaction, at Our Ex- 
ense, that we Actually Offer the Most Complete and 
fficient Extension Course in Law in America 


After this 30-day free trial you can compare our 
course with any er law course in existence—then 
decide. There is absolutely no similarity between this 
course and others, and we can readily convince you of 
this fact, without It costing you a penny. 


Special and Exclusive Features 


Only recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws— 
LL. B.—by correspondence. ONLY law school in the 
U. 8. conducting standard resident school and giv- 
ing same instruction by mall. Only law school giving 
over 800 class-room lectures to its extension 
students. Only law school giving a full 3-year, Uni- 
versity Law Course, by mall, having an actual 
faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers in active prac- 
tice. ONLY law school in existence giving Complete 
Course in Oratory and Public Speaking in conjunc- 
tion with its law course. 


Our Degree LL. B. 


We confer this Degree of Bachelor of Laws— LL. B. 
—only when the student has completed our full course 
with the necessary credits, to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty, exactly the same as in our resident school. 
Our correspondence graduates receive identically the 
same sheepskins (not a diploma or certificate) as our resi- 
dent school graduates. In addition, they have the priv- 
ilege of coming to Chicago and graduating with our 
resident school class. 


From Class-Room to Student 

is the way we teach law. We are the only school 
doing this. A student can, if he chooses, take part of 
our course by mail and finish in our resident school 
where he will receive full credit for all work done by mail. 

We give an absolute written guarantee to prepare 
our students to pass bar examinations. School and 
Course Highly Endorsed and recommended by Govern- 
ment Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates 


and Students. 


Course in Oratory—Free 


Practicing attorney. 


Our Law Library 


Consists of 24 volumes of Student's Standard Text 
Books, two volumes bound together under one cover 
for convenience, making a total of 12 ks. These law 
books were prepared at an enormous cost especially 
for the student: l Hamilton College Law, by 
one of the | and best law book publishers in 
America. Thi he only set of law text books ever 
prepared exclusively for student's use. 


Mail Coupon Today 


and get our Big, Beautifully illustrated Prospectus 
and Our 30-Day Free Offer. Then make us prove 
every statement we make without obligating your- 


self in any way. 

ness adr ct T S S 
y HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 

I 1000 Advertising Bidg., Chicago 


M Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your Illustrated Pro- 
| "pectus and 30-Day Free Trial Offer. 


CHAPTER X 
Witla Bobs and the Chatfields away, 


and his up-town friends believing 
him to be off on a cruise, Jerry settled him- 
self to long-neglected work; but nothing 
went well. He descended into the depths 
of discouragement and despair. . 

It was on a day of gloom within and 
gloom without that he set every canvas in 
the studio in a row before him. He went 
slowly from one to another and studied 
them all. Into this funereal stock-taking 
Jane entered. The deep distress on his 
face stopped her. 

* What's the matter, Mr. Paxton?” 

ane usd, why do you suppose Iever 
thought I could paint?” 

* Has anything happened?" 

“These have happened! Look at this 
collection of waxworks!” 

“There is nothing like taking a good 
square look at what you have been doing, 
to make you mend your ways," she said; 
but he was not listening. He was enjoying 
his despair. 

“T’ll smash the whole lot of them. I 
never want to see them again!" He struck 
a wet brush across the nearest one, but 
Jane seized his arm. 

“Don’t do that.” 

“I can't live in the room with them.” 

“All right. Send them up to the stor- 
age-room.” 

She began to move them off and stack 
them against the door. Jerry threw him- 
self down on the couch moodily. He 
scarcely noticed when the janitor, an- 
swering Jane’s summons, carried them all 
off to the top floor. 

“Now you've got a clean slate you can 
begin again,” Jane said, and went about 
her work. 

"I shall give it up. I'll never paint 
again. 

She made no comment, but she smiled 
to herself. She knew “her children," as 
she called them. 

"Can't you stop fussing around, and 
come talk to me? P m so desperately lone- 
some to-day.” 

Her own heart had prompted that 
phrase too often to let her smile at it. 

“All right, in a few minutes. I'll find 
some mending to do.” 

After a while she came into the studio 
and sat down by the big window, her sew- 
ing basket beside her. Jerry watched her 
quiet directness of movement. He noted 
the straight line of her back, the bend of 
her dark head, outlined against the gray 
sheets of rain outside. Her somber gown 
was relieved by a splash of red, gold and 
blue Chinese embroidery which she was 
mending. 

“Pm always wondering lately what you 
are thinking about, Jane pada he said. 

She bowed without reply. 

“Tm going to make a study of you. It’s 
interesting, that gray window, the rain 
and all." 

He set up an easel and got a board ready. 

“Tve never known anybody to be as 
still as you are. It'sa positive talent. . . . 
"There's no sense in your doing your hair 
that way. Ever since the night of the 
pen I have wondered how you could 

ear to make yourself plain. How can you?” 

“My looks don't count. I have no time 
to spend on myself.” 

“Holy Ananias, hear this woman! Is 
she human?” 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


She smiled, not looking at him, but lift- 
ing her head and smiling into space. They 
were silent for a while. She felt his com- 
pre absorption in his work, this big little 

oy who half an hour earlier had sworn he 
would never paint again. 

** You're work atmosphere for me, Jane 
Judd. I should engage you by the week 
ine to sit in my studio. How would you 

ike that?" 

“I would not consider it, thanks." 

* Why not?" 

“T have many things to do.” 

“I think being inspiration to a painter 
would be more desirable for a woman than 
just looking after studios." 

"I think doing her own work, whatever 
it is, is the most important thing for a 
woman. 

“Heavens, Jane Judd, are you one of 
these woman's rights, ‘right-or-wrong’ 
preachers? You aren't a suffragette and 
a pus womaner, are you?" 

es. 

*Have we nourished a bomb in the 
studios all these years? Don't get me 
started on the woman question. I'm a 
regular cave-man.” 

“All right, I won't get you started." 


*You don't look like a female free- | 
booter. You're the arch-type of womanly | 


woman. At this moment you look like the 
high priestess of the home." 

He wondered at the slow flush that 
came up over her neck and face, the strange 
yearning look that was gone before he half 
saw it. 


N THE weeks since her first visit from 

Christiansen, a new world had opened 
for Jane, a new infection swept through 
her blood. Cooper Union had opened up 
one field, Union Square another. She had 
joined a class in New York University for 
an historic study of Woman, her biologic 
and economic aspects, her accomplish- 
ments and her ambitions. 

Once a week or oftener Christiansen 
took her somewhere with him—to hear 
some music, to see a play, or to meet some 
interesting people. Their friendship had 
developed until it was the very center of 
her life; but it brought with it the usual 
toll. It loosed all the wants of her nature 
—needs and demands she had not dreamed 
of sprang into being, into urgency. The 
old intellectual satisfactions were gone, 
swept away on the tide of these new 
emotions. 

No thought of Martin Christiansen en- 
tered her head in this relation. She 
thought of him as one of the gods, high 
above upon remote peaks, descending now 
and then to help and inspire some stum- 
bling mortal, even as he had rescued her. 
She knew him as the perfect friend, and as 
such she valued him. 

It was the confluence of all these causes 
which made her drop her mask for a sec- 
ond when Jerry called her high priestess 
of the home. 

“T had a letter from the Bryce Cricket 
to-day. She sent her love to you," he 
said, changing the subject. 

“Thanks. She writes you, does she?" 

“Yes, the little idiot.” 

“ Are her parents back yet?” 

“They all come next week." 

“You will begin the portraits then?" 

“I suppose so." 

“ Miss Morton is very lovely, you will 
like painting her." 
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“Women are a great bother, Jane 


| Judd,” he sighed. 


“Like men.” 

He laughed at that, and stood back to 
view his work. “This is good. It has a 
sort of haunting quality that is yours." 

'The door was flung open and Bobs 
rushed in. d 

“ Jerry, you are home!” she cried, both 
hands out. 

“Bobs! Welcome back! My eye, it's 
fine to see you! I nearly died of loneliness.” 

* Did you? Did you miss me?" 

* Rather. Ask Jane." 

“Oh! Good morning, Jane Judd," 
Bobs said. 

Jane greeted her, rose, gathered her 
things, and went into the bedroom. 

Terry: how well you look. You came 
back sooner than I expected.” 

“Yes; I wanted to get to work.” 

“Are you engaged to Miss Morton?" 

** Nonsense—of course not.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad,”—with a deep sigh. 

Jane passed through on her way out, 
nodding good-by to them. 

"How was the Philadelphia show, 
Bobs?” 

“Good. I got a first.” 

“What? And you stand here babbling 
about my doings, when you got a first? 
Why, bless your old heart!” he cried. 

She came and put her two hands on his 
shoulders, looking into his face. 

* Are you glad, Jerry?" 

He put his hands over hers. “I’m de- 
lighted. I'm proud of you!" 


GHE leaned her forehead against his coat. 
He felt her body shake, as she tried to 
swallow the sobs. 

“What is it, honey-girl? What is the 
matter?" 

“Oh, it's nothing. Only I'm glad you're 
pleased, and so relieved you aren't en- 
gaged to Miss Morton." 

‘Bobs, you se—" 

“I just couldn't stand it, Jerry, to have 
you married to just a rich woman." 

“Tm not going to marry any rich wom- 
an, Bobs, you can count on that. They 
are all too full of themselves. The only 
woman I shall ever marry will have just 
one career—” 

“What, Jerry?” 

“Her career will be Jerry Paxton! 
Selfish, if you like, but that is the only 
way I can ever get away with matrimony. 
I don’t like marriage. I hate being tied 
down, you know how I hate it. If I mar- 
ried a woman with a career of her own 
with the independence and egotism which 
come to women with careers, why—lord, 
Bobs, I’d end by murdering her!’ 

“You’re the most selfish human being 
in the world, jer i E 

“No, I'm like the majority of men, only 
I say it out and the rest keep it dark." 

“ But you can't pick out the person you 
intend to love, Jerry. It doesn't happen 
that way. Love gets you, torments you, 
numbs your brain, upsets your mind." 

“Look here, old lady, it isn’t like you to 
talk this sort of stuff. Buck up! Love isn’t 
life, it’s just one incident of it. Work is 
the real thing, you and I both know that, 
and matrimony plays the dickens with an 
artist’s work, so it’s not for us.” 

“Jerry, you—" She choked, and ran 
out of the room. 

He stood where she left him, startled, 
sorry, angry. Bobs, his old pal, his fellow 
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He would 


worker—he loved her dearly. 


not hurt her for the world, nor would he | 


marry her. Must he always be in this tu- 
mult, this state of unrest? What was 
there in him which gave all the women he 
knew the idea of his pursuit of them? 
How was he to guard against this misun- 
derstanding of 
painter could not manage a love affair 
with every woman who sat for him! 


'This was the culminating moment of | 


his weeks of loneliness, his discourage- 
ment about his work, his fury at having 
constantly to extricate himself from ten- 
der situations which he did not make. 
Bobs's revelation made him feel a brute, a 
cad, but he could not marry Bobs; he did 
not want to. How could he protect him- 
self from himself? 

With an apologetic tap at the door, 
Jane entered. 

“Sorry, I forgot my bag,” she said. 

He confronted her squarely, looked her 
in the eyes, and spoke almost as if driven 
by some power not himself, “Miss Jane 
Judd,” he said earnestly, 
marry me?” 

(To be continued.) 


IN NEXT month’s instalment the 
main part of the story begins—the 
married life of Jane and Jerry, and 
an extraordinary married life it is. 


Ordered On 


(Continued from page 22) 


The wind was the worst. It was so hard 
to hold himself erect, and he must do that, 
whatever happened. He was on point, 
and champions pointed with a high head 
and a level tail. 

If he moved, the grouse would flush, 
and he never flushed birds. Why, long 
ago, when he was a tiny puppy and they 
called him the Runt and were ashamed of 
him, he never flushed birds. He had 
pointed sparrows when they kept him 
alone day after day in the runway. Of 
course no one knew he was pointing and 
no one came to flush the sparrows. S hey 
would hop about in the runway for a long 
time. So long that his legs would begin to 
tremble and his back would ache, and 
someone should have come; but no one 
ever did. 

It was like that now, only worse. The 
wind was so cold. The winds were all 
much colder, lately. This one seemed to 
cut right into his chest as he held his head 
high against it. His hind legs were going 
back on him, too. They were beginning 
to let him down a little. He must 
seai hten up somehow. 

Why didn’t they come? He was so 
cold, so very cold. If he could change his 
position it would help his legs. They felt 
numb and queer. He felt queer all over. 
But there was a grouse in the brush-heap! 
They would come and flush it soon, now. 

They had better hurry. He could not 
hold his head up much longer. It was not 
the wind, the wind was growing warmer, 
almost like summer, but he was sleepy. 
That was queer. He had never felt sleepy 
on point before. But then he had worked 
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-a shell in the right barrel. 


hard to-day and he had not slept well last 
night because of the shivers. He would 
sleep better to-night, much better. Why, 
he could go to sleep this minute! The 
wind wouldn't hurt him. The wind was 
his friend. It had blown the snow all over 
him, and it was nice warm snow. It 
packed itself under his chest. He could 
even rest a little weight on it and help his 
egs. 

But they were gone away, his legs; 
Back to Brookfield, perhaps. He must 
go, too, back to Brookfield. It was bright 
and cheerful there. And always there 
were sounds that he knew, nice sounds— 
not like the pines and the loons. 

He would come to the big gates first and 
then he would leave the drive and cut 
across the lawn toward the lights of the 


.house shining through the trees. He 


would scratch on the front door and some- 
one would let him in, and Peter would be 
glad to see him, and so would his chair, his 
own chair near the fire. And then—But 
there was a grouse in the brush-heap! He 
had almost forgotten . . . No, he couldn't 
leave just now. He must stay a little 
longer, alone in the dark in the nice warm 
snow. 

The snow was getting higher. about him 
all the time. Perhaps it would cover him 
up after while. He was not very big. 
They had called him the Runt long ago... . 
He had never flushed birds though, even 
then. And now, although his master 
called him old snoozer, he was Champion 
Brookfield Dumb-Bell, with his picture in 
the papers, and there was a grouse in the 
brush-heap! A grouse—in—the—brush 
—heap... 


Ill 


HE mistress of Brookfield raised her 
un. “All ready, Tom,” she said. 

The cook put his shoulder to the door 
and let it swing open a scant foot. There 
was a whistling shriek, the room was filled 
with a vortex of snow, both lamps went 
out, and the cook threw his weight against 
the door until the latch clicked in its 
socket. It was done in five seconds, prac- 
tice had made him perfect; but a tongue of 
flame had leaped out of the door as the 
twelve-gauge spoke in an abrupt yelp that 
just managed to rise above the voice of the 
storm. 

The cook lit the lamps again. Mrs. 
Gregory dropped the gun butt to the floor 
and felt the muscles of her right arm. She 
was shooting three and a quarter drams of 
nitro. Her own little twenty-gauge could 
not have been heard to the edge of the 
clearing. Her arm and shoulder were 
bruised to a throbbing ache. 

She stood at the door listening for a 
time, then she broke the gun and slipped 
“All ready, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

This time the heavy charge made her 
stagger’ and forced an “Oh!” of pain 
through her clenched teeth. 

The cook reached for the gun. “You 
can't do that no more," he said. “It'll 

“T can't hold the 


tear the arm off of you." 
“T must," she said. 
door. If the lamp blows over again it 
might explode." 
* I'll hold her or bust a lung," said the 
cook, **an' shoot with one hand.” 
Mrs. Gregory drew the gun away and 
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gave the cook a white smile. ‘‘You’re a 
good man,” she said with a nod. ‘When 
this is over you must come back with us 
to— What was that?” l 

The cook listened intently. He heard 
what he had heard for the past hour, the 
shriek of the wind and the rattle of ice 
particles against the window. 

But the mistress of Brookfield was a 
woman, and women listen with more than 
ears. 

**Open the door!" she cried. “Quick, 
quick!” 

The cook obeyed. For an instant the 
peepee n : sha Aig seh a E 
into the blackness before the door. It . . 
was filled with a myriad particles of hiss- You Dont Know What the Virtuolo Is 
ing snow. These gave place to a stagger- | I i 3 
ing figure that carried another figure in its H ON’T put your money into any player until 
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HEN they were lighted a man of ice 


TT EUNT: 


stood in the room. He crackled and | $f, 

tinkled when he moved, but he had the | [If HALLET & DAVIS 
voice of the master of Brookfield. | 

“Glad you fired," he croaked. “Pd & 
been hoping you would.” He looked | J 
down at the quiet figure he carried. “Come | W , _ THE “INSTINCTIVE” PLAYER PIANO 
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and muttered her name that she flew to 
the master of Brookfield and asked a 
question. 

* Where," she said, “is Dumb-Bell?” 

The master of Brookfield sat in an un- 
heated room with his hands in a dishpan 
filled with snow. His face despite fim 
was twisted with pain. But the pain in 
his eyes as she met them was not physical. 
It was deeper and more lasting than the 
small agony of frozen fingers. 

“I ordered him on," he said, “just be- 
fore it hit us. I looked as long as i dared, 
and fired and whistled. I thought he’d 
come back here.” 

“Oh!” she said, with a sudden intaking 
of the breath. She returned to the main 
room and picked up the twelve-gauge. 
She picked the cook up bodily with her 
eyes and set him at the door, daring him 
with the same look to mention her arm 
and shoulder. 

* All. ready, Tom,” she said. “He'll 
come to the gun if he hears it.’ 

She fired until her blue-black arm re- 


ed to lift the twelve-gauge any longer. 
fus h k 8 B l y Ple C AROM and Pocket Billiards played among friends at home are winning both sexes, old and 
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a 
door and sat there, waiting—listening for 
a whine or a scratch that never came. 
When a grayness appeared at the win- 
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hurry about eating it, combine to cause a more or less 
chronic condition of constipation. 


Don't think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to under- 
mine your health. 
NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 
objections which are common to all drug remedies, Itacts 
as an internal lubricant, preventing the bowel contents 
from becoming hard and facilitating the normal processes 
of evacuation. 
NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, is sold at al] drug 
stores, Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 
bottle and package. 

Dept. 62 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


and address plainly below. 


Address City........-- State 


Write your name 
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The Beautiful Árt of the World 


The pictures that, heretofore, have only been visible to a comparatively few, you 


It might have been a setting for a drama 
of the gods, and Mrs. Gregory gasped as 
she stepped into it. 

“Jim,” she said, “this isn't the world, 
is it? There never were such colors in the 
world before.” 

The master of Brookfield. squinted at the 
blushing snow, the unbelievable sky and 
the still miracle of the pines with their im- 
possible shadows. 

“Why, no," he said, at last. “It isn't 
the world. It’s—the Happy Hunting 
Ground, don't you remember?" 

At this she looked at him. 

“Ah, little Chief!" he said. And one of 
his bandaged hands fumbled for one of 
hers, and found it, and so they set out with 
Tom ahead breaking trail and Mr. Parma- 
lee waving feebly from the doorway. 

They floundered on, peering into thick- 
ets, eying small mounds of snow fearfully 
but passing them without examination. 
They would not admit, just yet, that one 
of those innocent mounds could have a 
dreadful secret. Now and then Tom 
would fire into the air. And they would 
stop and listen to the echoes of the shot 
crashing among the pines. They called, 
of course, and the master of Brookfield 
whistled, but the clearings were filled with 
snow and sunlight and the thickets with 
snow and shadows, and that was all. 


AT LAST they found something. It 
was a gun standing against a tree. 

“Its mine," said Gregory. “Now I 
know where I am.” 

He broke open the gun, took out the 
shells and blew the snow from the barrels. 
He slipped the shells into the breech auto- 
matically, closed the gun, and looked 
about him. 

“We were standing in the middle of 
that clearing,” he said pointing, ‘‘and I 
ordered him on. He went toward the 
farther end—that’s north isn’t it, Tom ?— 
and then it hit us, and I never saw him 
after that. Chief, you stand here to give 
us our bearings and we'll make a circle 
around you. You go one way, Tom, and 
I'll go the other. We'll make the first 
circle to take in the edge of the clearing 
and widen for the next when we meet." 

The mistress of Brookfield stood and 
watched them go. Somehow it was a com- 
fort to be here where the mannie had been. 
His blessed paws must have pattered by 
close to where she was standing. She 
knew exactly how he looked when he went 
by. He would be so earnest, so intent. 
He seemed to take on a remoteness when 
at work that shut her away almost com- 
pletely from him. It was almost a sacri- 
lege to hug him when he had to come in 
with a dead bird and could not avoid her. 
But who could help it when he looked like 
that, so proud and ianari 

If she had only been here yesterday. If 
she only had! If it was only now, this 


may now have in your home. You know what an air of comfort, of quality, a few 
good pictures give to a room—how they seem to fit in like old friends—how they 
shed an atmosphere of culture, of refinement, over all their surroundings. Imagine 
then, if you can, your rooms full of such paintings as Rembrandt’s ‘ Night Watch," 
Raphael's “Sistine Madonna," Da Vinci's "Mona Lisa," Millet's ''Angelus'"— 
great paintings, all of them, the originals of which can be found only in the great 
galleries—the Louvre, National Gallery, the Metropolitan. Yet YOU CAN have 
your home full of just such pictures—these four and a hundred others. Six such 
beautiful pictures in Gravure, on heavy paper, all ready for framing, will come to 
you with every number of The Mentor, if you become a member of 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


(See page 121 for further particulars) 


minute, that he was passirig and she could 
call his name and see by the flicker of his 
eye that he heard! 

She tried it. ‘‘Dumb-Bell!” she said 
softly. “Mannie! Oh, mannie!"... She 
could not see whether he passed or not. 
She could see nothing until she found a 
handkerchief in her sweater pocket. 

Then, when she could see again, her 
heart stopped beating, for Tom was wav- 
ing to her and calling, and she ran toward 
him floundering, stumbling, falling in the 
oo | snow. 
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When she had crossed the clearing and 
saw what Tom was looking at she gave a 
cry of thankfulness and joy. . . . There 
was the mannie—alive! He was standing 
deep in the snow. He was pointing with 
a mh head and a level tail as he always 

id. 

And then, she saw a look of amazement 
in Tom’s face. She came closer, and the 
light left her eyes as she sank down on a 
log and covered them with her hands... . 
She did not move when the master of 
Brookfield came and stood beside her. 


UMB-BELL was in a small glade, 

just beyond the shadow of a great 
black pine. He seemed to be carved in 
silver, for the sunlight flashed and twin- 
kled on the sheath of ice which covered him 
from the tip of his outstretched nose to 
the tip of his outstretched tail. And if the 
ice had been enduring silver, the perfec- 
tion, the certainty of his pose, could have 
served as a model for all the champions 
yet to come. 

They watched him for awed moments 
in a vast silence. And then the silence 
was broken. From a white mound at 
which he pointed there came a sound, a 
scratching flutter. 

The white mound, once a refuge, was 
now an icy prison. Its occupant was 
pecking and dicen to be free. There 
was a grouse in the brush-heap! 

“Good God!" exclaimed Gregory, and 
“Let him out, Tom; kick the snow 
away!" 

But the mistress of Brookfield put her 
hand on his arm. “No, no!" she said, 
*no, no! He's held it for you all this 
dreadful night—in this horrible land 
where he doesn't belong . . . my mannie, 
my own little mannie!”’ 

“I see," said Gregory. ''Good girl! He 
waded to the white mound, kicked the 
snow away and swung his foot against the 

ile of brush, the ice tinkling in the dead 
branche: 

The brush-heap shivered. There was a 
drumming of wings, a shower of snow and 
a big cock grouse shot for the blue above 
the pines. There was a staccato crash, a 
pungent breath of nitro powder, and still 
he went, like a bronze rocket, straight for 
that bit of sky. 

The master of Brookfield winked the 
dimness from his eyes and set his jaw. 
The grouse topped the pines in a flashing 
curve. He was gone! No, not quite. He 
had spread his wings for his sail over the 
tree tops when he crumpled suddenly in 
the air. 

The master of Brookfield broke open his 
smoking gun and looked at the small 
white statue, banked in snow. 

“Dead bird!" he said. ‘‘Dead bird, 
old snoozer!” 

But Champion Brookfield Dumb-Bell 
gave no sign that he heard. He could no 
longer stoop to a ruffled grouse lying in the 
snow. His spirit was sweeping like the 


. wind over Elysian Fields and flashing into 


point after point on celestial quail. 


JULIAN ROTHERY, author of ‘The 
Winning Hand," in the September 
number, has another thrilling story 
in the December *'*American,"' entitled 


' “The Belated Christmas Gift," illus- 


trated with two gorgeous pictures of 
Blumenschein’s. 


One of Every 7 Men Is Killed or 
Injured by Accident Each Year. 


Which Will It Be? 


U may be the one. Your chance is no better than those of the other six. Pro- 
tect yourself and your family now—while you can. cents a day will do it 
if you are in a ‘‘Preferred’’ occupation. The cost of a couple of newspapers 

brings $1,250 to $3,250 in case of death by accident, $5 to $10 weekly income, $1,000 
to $3,000 for loss of.two limbs or eyes, $500 to $1,500 for loss of one hand, foot or 


eye, $250 for death from any cause. 


($50 added to above payments for death if you 


insure while under 40 years of age.) Larger amounts at proportionate cost. 


© /ETNA-IZE © 


If you have other policies, add this because it's so good. If you have no other 
policy, get this one now. You're in danger every moment. Send the coupon for the 
whole story and protect your family while you can. 


You Get a Weekly Income-when Disabled by Accident 


It isn't only railroad wrecks and ship- 
wrecks and falling elevators you have to fear. 

One man was hit in the eye by a snapping 
rubber band. It put him in bed for six weeks. 
He was JEtna-ized, so he drew his weekly in- 
demnity. 


weeks. He drew his weekly Ætna bene- 
fit and 7Etna paid for his operation. « 
One man tripped on a flight of p)? 
stairs, fell, broke hisankle,went ^  - y 
to bed for two months. He “ . Z Z 
was Ætna-ized, so he drew ¢ , E 3 


One man was struck in the head witha a weekly income and  , ka A 
baseball. He had to havea surgical operation turned his hospital bill ^ Kerr's 
and was unable to leave his home for three over to tna, » P “se pL 

Send the Coupon for the whole story P ad QUE Sn aieo P 
em, va" M oU. 
JETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ^. Pe Vous 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. ST wig. ^ 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ^ a < SSpS 
Health and Liability Insurance ^ i f> » oy s : ed ue 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines „7 /,^ x 3 v s y i i^y Es E 

An ZTNA agent has a national advertising campaign P S e : f^ oN ss Sue e T 

working for him all the time. ^ a of P d aor Us € $ 


TYPEWRITERS $10 | **Truth About the Bible" 


up. ALL makes; Completely rebuilt, Five rears’ 
guarantee. ipped on trial. or 
our’ ‘Eas ‘Ownership’ offer No. 101 C— positively 


a list of biggest bargains. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER C 
186 N. La Salle Street, 


For 21 years a hall-mark of good 
taste in pictures. Masterpieces of 
American Art reprodu in rich 
sepia tone, some In color. Among a 
thousand subjects are Abbey's Holy 
Grall and W. L. Taylor's pictures. 


Unsurpassed for gifts and for your 
own home. $1.50 to $10.00 and up- 
wards. 

Private reproductions: Yourold family 
daguerreotypes, tintypes, old faded 
photographs, reproduced privately in 
the Copley Prints, make unique gifts 
to your relatives, 

Ask for them at art stores, or send 25 
cents (stamps) for Illustrated Catalogue 
(practically a Haridbook of American 
Art), and make selections to be sent 
to you on approval. Orders for both 
Copley and Medici Prints may be sent 
to either company. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 153 Harcourt St., Boston 
E Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library. 


o0. 
Chicago, Illinois 


AAN ART- BUT NOT SO WELL)$ 
SEC a ^ 


E The Medici Prints 


You should read this book. “Will aw our insane asylums 
jails and hospitals." J. H. Powell, M. D. For ideas, the world's 
greatest book." J.Silas Harris, A. M. Price, $3.00. Address the 
Author, Sidney C. Tapp, Ph. B., Department J, Kansas City, Mo. 


A branch of the famous Medici So- 
clety of Europe has just been estab- 
lished in America. It offers for 
your home and for gifts the Old Mas- 
ters reproduced in color marvelous- 
ly faithful to the originals. 

*"The perfection of the Medici Prints is 
little short of amazing," says the Lon- 
don Times, “they are the finest of all 
reproductions in color.” 

Prices $2.50 to $15.00; also Medici 
Miniatures at 25 and 50 cents. Orders 
for both Copley and Medic! Prints 
may be sent to either company. 

This picture is the charming Diana of 
the Uplands, by Furse, in the Tate 
Gallery. 

Ask for them at art stores, or send 25 
cents (stamps) for Illustrated Catalogue 
(a work of art itself), and make selec- 
tions to be sent to you on approval. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 153 Harcourt St., Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library, 
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Tight-fitting lid seals 
can like vault 


Witt’s is fire-proof, odor-proof and dog- 
proof —because Witt's lid fits tight and stays 
tight. Hot ashes or garvage put in can or 
pail remain there. Can't spill, leak or scatter. 


Witt’s Can and Pail 


Rust-proof, and hard-knock-proof, too, for 
Witt's is made of heavy galvanized steel with 
deep corrugations 29 times stronger than 
plain steel. Three sizes 
eachofcan and pail. Write 
for booklet and name of 
Witt dealer in your town. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 


Dept. A 
Cincinnati 
Ohio 


Look for the 


aara Learn Piano! 
| J 


This Interesting Free Book 


orsed by 


of State Conservatories. Successful 25 years. ay 
thin 4 lessons. 


and complete pee in every key, wit 
ensy to understand. Fully lüusiated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for 


Sé pags free book, " How to Learn Pi Organ. 
M.L"GUINN CONSERVATORY, BOX 650 B1 1, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


JEN) NS’ BRASS BAND 


We save you money and give easy 
payments. Biggest line of Band 


am 
Tg and Orchestra Instrumenta: 
Cornets, Trombones, Clari- 


onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 

lins Guitars and all wind and 

stringed instruments. Send for 

free catalog of instruments you want. We give 

a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru- 

ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play. 
V MUSIO 00., 80 Jenkins Bldg., Kansas Cit 


ases 9. 


TheNewLiquid Paste 


always ready for instant use 


Good-bye water well, lumps, waste and 
sticky fingers! This Carter Inx Quality 
Product is the last word in convenience, 
economy and stickability. Sticks best when 
spread thin. Has adjustable brush holder. 


NO WATER 


' tryitout. Put up also 
in other sizes. 
Send for interesting book- 
let, “Writing Uncle Sam's 
Good Name." 


The American Magazine 


Weather and the 
Dollar 


(Continued from page 44) 


supplies in the same Middle Western town 
moved to a place a day’s journey north, 
because he believed the colder weather 
there would mean a demand for heavier 
and more expensive building material, 
and more of it. 

An electric light company in a good- 
sized city found that while cloudy days 
caused more current to be used, the gain 
was offset somewhat by the number of dis- 
satisfied customers when they received 
their bills. The company then fell into the 
habit of calling attention occasionally to 
the unusually large number of dark, 
cloudy days in a preceding month, and 
there were no further complaints. 

Ice companies sometimes do an inter- 
esting bit of figuring based on the ther- 
mometer records. ey know how many 
pounds of ice they have delivered each day 
to a regular list of customers. A certain 
number of pounds of this ice will melt each 
day and must be replaced, the number de- 
pending upon the temperature. By study- 
ing the thermometer at the close of almost 
any day the company can tell, within a 
surprisingly few pounds, the amount of ice 
their customers will want on the day 
following. 


N MANY lines of business there will be 

a queer drop or increase for a month be- 
cause of some unusual weather condition 
which was not noticeable to the casual ob- 
server: a taxicab company did almost for- 
ty per cent more than its ordinary busi- 
ness one month because of rain, and yet 
there was less rain than usual. It so hap- 
pened that most of the rain for that 


month fell along about eight o’clock in the | 
evening, when people in their Sunday | 


clothes were going to the theater or to 
keep social engagements. 

A rainy June is profitable to a big awn- 
ing concern because of the extra number 
of awnings that must be erected for June 
weddings. 

Telephone companies increase their 
force of operators somewhat on a rainy 
day because of the number of women who 
remain indoors and seek to drive away 
dull care by visiting with one another by 
wire. 


As I stated in a previous article in this | 


magazine, a windy or a rainy day in New 
York City alone means a loss of ib 
thousand dollars’ worth of business to one 
cigar company which owns a chain of 
stores, the reason being that wind and rain 
make outdoor smoking unpleasant. 

A theatrical manager attributes the 
failure of a certain excellent piece to the 
fact that it rained every night of the open- 
ing week. People did not like to go out in 
bad weather to attend a performance not 


yet an established success, and the fact of | 


small crowds caused a report to get around 
that the show lacked merit. 

Farmers are probably more interested in 
weather than any other class of people, and 
yet in many places they are surprisingly 
slow to respond to opportunities provided 


by the Government to obtain forecasts. Ar- ' 


out four | 


e : see 
Train for This Position by Mail 
You can do it with our help. The modern executive 
accountant or *'C. P. A.” is the ‘‘Chief Engineer’’ of 
business—one of the best paid specialists of the Y 
Only two thousand Certified Public Accountants in 
U. 8.—500,000 firms provide unlimited opportunities for 
expert accountants and auditors, 


Be An Expert | 
ACCOUNTANT 


At $3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


The detailed costs of operation and management are 
at his finger tips. Hisreports and recommendations are 
sought and closely followed in all lines of business. That 
is why he is a valuable advisory chief in any organiza- 


tion. 


"He knows auditing, cost accounting, b: 
organization and management, business, 


law, etc. 


Secretary lllino 
positively show you how you can qualify at home, 
out loss of time, for an important accounting position or 
C. P. A. examination, without interference with your 
resentduties, Knowledge of bookkeeping unnecessary. 
prs you from ts ground up, giving. if desired, full 
view course in bookkeeping without extra expense. 
Send for our big free illustrated book telling of oppor- 
tunities, State C. P. A. examinations, salaries ex- 
pert accountants and complete information rega: 
ourtraining. Special reduced rate and convenient - 
ment plan to those enrolling now. Send for parti b 
LaSalle Extension University, 1133-H, 
The World's Greatest Boe IH me 


"Taught by Mail in 
Yr Own Home 2t 


Learn while holding present position. — Cartoonista 

make good money, No matter where you live, our 

course will fit e in spare time to earn larger salary. 

Work congenial, independent,interesting. Don't delay. 
Write today for full information, 


National School of Cartooning frdtanapolis: Us S.A. 


Better Than Chickens 
Young pigeona(s 
40 to 60c each wi 
weeks old. 


44-124 PAGE 
periodical, up- 


POULTRY PAPE 
to-date; tells 


all you wate to now about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.72, Syracuse, N.Y. 


HIS winter promises _ 


— big poul- 
try profits. xperi- 
enced poultry folk are in- 
suring their profits now 
with Red Comb. Ice water 
and corn won't make winter 


that keeps the flock healthy and 
in laying condition all year. 


Hales & 
Edwards Co. 
(Formerly Edwards 

& Loomis Co.) 

Dept. 1079 
327 So. La Salle St. 


Send 
today for free booklet, 
“Feeding Poultry for Profits” 
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Weather and the Dollar, by Frep C. KELLY 


Changes in Temperature 
. Make Delicate Children 


Sudden temperature changes are dan- 
gerous; colds, pneumonia, fretful tem- 
pers, come from homes too warm or too 
cold—or that continually change from 
one condition to the other. 


opel 


—a simple, automatic device, maintains even 
E heat always, varying but one 
degree from temperature at 
which you set indicator; does 
everything to your furnace ex- 
cept put in coal and empty 
ashes. Attached to any heat- 
ing system; guaranteed effi- 
cient. Reduces fire at night— 
opens it in early morning—giv- 
ing warm rooms for dressing. 
Saves one-third your coal. 


Write for Free JEWELL BOOK 
Learn about this wonderful 
device that needs no watch- 
ing, no tinkering, no repair. 
Costs little; worth its weight 
in gold for health, convenience, 
comfort, economy. 


Jewell Manufacturing Co. 


Box 725, Auburn, New York 


pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
mysett, only that I hear all 


t. 
“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, com- 

fortable, ghtless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it.” Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY -» Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


PLAYER 
PIANO 


The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the 


singer. This is a most remarkable im- 
provement, without which no player 
piano is complete. To this is added the 
sweet tone and supreme quality of the 
Vose Piano, made for 66 years by the 
Vose family. 


We challenge comparisons 


beautifully illustrated catalog. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
9 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


| rangements were made in one locality for | 


a country telephone exchange to give out 
the official government forecast each day 
to all farmers who called up and asked for 
it. Although a great many farmers in that 
locality had telephones, comparativel 
few made it their daily practice to as 
for the reports. 

I heard a lecturer remark recently that 
he believes women will stay away from a 
lecture much more on a windy night than 
on a rainy night. It is possible for them to 
keep dry in the rain, but extremely diff- 
cult to prevent their hair from becoming 
mussed up in the wind. With precisely 
the same temperature and all other weath- 
er conditions equal, this lecturer said, 
more people will come to hear him in Oc- 
tober than in May— because in the spring 
everyone is beginning to resent anything 
that brings one indoors. 


GREET car companies notice that 
weather affects their gross business 
much less than in former years; but ex- 
treme cold tends to decrease the number 
of car riders; those—such as women shop- 
pers—who do not have to report for work 
at a certain hour postpone their trip. In 
exceptionally hot weather the reverse is 
true, as many ride purely for the relief 
the rapid motion of the cars gives them. 
Even lawyers must pay close heed to 


weather matters. Many a damage case | 


has hung on the question of whether wind, 
ice or rain caused a railroad accident, for 
example, that was beyond the company's 
power to prevent. 


I shall never forget one lawsuit which | 


was the initial effort in court of a lawyer 
friend of mine named Hugo Schlesinger, 
who is now a prominent young attorne 

in Columbus, Ohio. The case dealt wit 

the theft of a horse, a bay horse. One of 
the witnesses had testified to seeing a man 
take a certain bay horse from a barn on 
a moonlight night. Schlesinger sought to 


raise an element of doubt about the horse 
thus taken from the barn being bay in 
color, and hoped to prove that a man 
could not tell a bay horse from a black 
horse in the moonlight. The other side 


admitted that at a sufficient distance it | 


might be difficult to distinguish the colors 
even in the full of the moon, but their 
witness had been fairly close to the horse. 
It happened that there was a full moon 
at the time of the trial, and the jury was 
taken one night to look at bay horses and 
black horses jm the light of this full moon. 
The jury was satisfied that the witness 
might, perhaps, have been able to tell the 


colors apart. That was a serious blow to | 


Schlesinger's side of the case, but he was 


not disheartened. It occurred to him that | 


if the weather had been cloudy on the 
night the horse was taken the moonlight 
might have been so dimmed that nobody 


could tell bay from black. This all took | 


place in a small city where there was no 
government weather office, but after some 
difficulty Schlesinger learned of an old 
man who had for years made it his hobby 
to keep a record of weather conditions. 
Fortunately for Schlesinger, this record 
showed that there had been clouds on the 
night in question. By means of reliable 
character witnesses, Schlesinger proved 
that the old man was a person of unas- 
sailable integrity and that his weather 
records were as accurate as he could make 
them. 


| Look at my price on 


DIAMONDS 


Genuine Blue White 
Perfect Cut Quality 


14k Solid Gold Mount- 
ings At Factory Cost 


WeHave SmashedWarPrices 
On Blue White Gems 
1-BCarat|1-4Carat|1-2Carat 
$6.25 |$15.50|$40.25 


i 12C. Get my big free book if you ex- 
nomd kaii pect to invest in a diamond be- 
tween now and Christmas. It ex- f 
plains how my new plan has cut E 
down the price for diamonds of 
popular BLUE WHITE quality to 
$88percarat. This startling direct 
import price saves you the 35 per 
cent that represents the profits of 
brokers, jobbers and retailers. 


We Ship for 
Free Examination 


by any express or to any bank to prove 
that I sell same diamonds for less mon- 
ey or a bigger diamond forsame money. 
Take advantage of this offer. We also 


Give You a Bankable 
Money Back Guarantee 


that you can take to any bank in Amer- 
ica and cash in your diamond investment 
if you want to. Noother guarantee has 
this feature. 


1917 Diamond Book FREE 


Mail the coupon and get this free book 
even if you have not yet made up your 
mind to order, Get the true facts ut 
diamond qualities and values, and 
thousands of beautiful illustrations 
of the 1917 styles in diamond jewelry. 

r references are Rogers Park 
National Bank and Lake & State 
Bank, both of Chi ; Dun, Brad- 
street, your banker, 100,000 satisfied 
customers all over America. 


Mail Coupon, , 
Postal or Letter FR EE 
Do It Now 


Book Coupon 
Barnard &Co. ,^ tenatius Barnard, 
Dept NIA uA aerem 
S.W, Cor. 
oa r1 $ Dept. i164 Chicago, 1 m" 
Monroe, f please ED 


€ Without expense gr obligation, 
y send me, 
icago, ^ paid, 1917 DeLuxe Diamo 
, 


m 4 
$, 


ignatius Barnard, 


ire com- 
plete ...$67.13 


$i lall 3-4C 


Blue White Dia- 
mond. 14k soli- 
taire ring, com- 
plete....$71.13 


DiamondRings 
In velvet jewel 
cases. Blue 
White, perfect 
cut diamonds, 
l4k solid gold 
hand engraved 
rings. 


Baby Size..$1.88 
Child's Size 2.88 
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illustrations 
are greatly re- 
duced in size. 


The economical and effi- 

cient handling of home 

heating Is best represented 

by the “Minneapolis” in any 

one of our several models—the 

two models shown here are our 
leaders. 


Maintains an even, healthful tem- 
perature day and night. Entirely 
automatic at all times and can be 
easily so adjusted that it will operate for anexact 
lower or higher temperature at any set hour. 


A marvel of convenience and works perfectly P 
with any kind of heating plant. aa 
Sold and installed by your hardware dealer e 
or heating contractor under a positive guaran- " 
tee of satisfaction. 


Write us for Booklet "» 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. ! 
2763 Fourth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. 2d 
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“Smiles from reason flow, to brutes 
denied, and are of love the food.” 
Milton. 


You will have the best-of rea- 
sons to smile—the flash of 
well-kept, naturally white 
teeth—if you use 


COCGOTES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRADE MARK 


Besides cleaning the teeth thoroughly, 
Ribbon Dental Cream is so delicious 
that its use is a pleasure and so safe 
that it has come to be called “A 
Dentists’ Dentifrice.” | You, too, 
should use it. 

Sold everywhere—or a trial 

tube sent for 4¢ in stamps 

COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. K. 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


A new size at 10c a cake 


show this standard high grade 
42 key fully visible typewriter 

to your friends and let them see 
À wherein It excels any $100 

typewriter, if by doing 
D> this and other small asist- 
P ance, youcould easily have 
one to keep as your own? 
Then by post card or letter 
simply say, “Mau Particulars." 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. N810, Chicago, Iii. 
LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL TO 


DRAW—PAINT 


Be a Magazine, Newspaper or Commercial Tl- 
lustrator; a Cartoonist; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your talent. Free Schol- 
arsbip Award. for particulars and free 
illustrated Art Annual. 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 598, Omaha, Neb. 


-POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STANDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 


| 


Finding those clouds enabled Schlesin- 
ger to win his case. 

A traveling man from Dayton, Ohio, 
was telling me a while ago that just after 
the Dayton flood he was able more than 


| ever before to interest buyers in his line of 


goods—simply because when the buyer 
saw the word Dayton on his card he began 
to talk about the flood, and as the talk 


| progressed the two found themselves on 


an easy conversational basis which greatly 
simplified taking up a discussion of the 
salesman’s business proposition. Almost 


| any sudden change or marked whimsical- 


ity of the weather has a similar effect, in 
lesser degrees, because of the talk thus pro- 
moted. Anything which enables a seller 
to engage a buyer in conversation helps 
business just that much. 


FRED C. KELLY gives next month 


another of his stimulating fact arti- | 


cles. 
Man Handles the Human Race." 


This one is ‘‘ How a Great Hotel | 
It 


is a story of Boldt of the Waldorf- 
| Astoria and some of the things he has 


learned. We all have to handle peo- 
ple, no matter what our calling. Here’s 
a chance to get some tips. 


To-day 


By William Johnston 


You get up with a scowl on your face, | 
a lump in your stomach, a weight on | 


your soul. You look out and see no sun- 
shine. Drizzling rain dampens everything. 
It’s soggy underfoot. “Beastly weather," 
you mutter to yourself. “A 
day,” you persistently and pessimistically 
say to everyone you meet. 

Von fool! There is no such thing as a 
bad day. Good days and bad days exist 


only in your own head. The weather has | 


nothing to do with it. Each day is what 
you make it for yourself. Bad weather is 
only an unfortunate opinion. 

Sibpose it is raining pitchforks. You 
pet word that your salary has been dou- 


led or that a forgotten uncle has left you | 
a million dollars. What do you care about | 


the weather then? Or suppose the person 
you love most is dying. Unexpectedly a 
turn for the better comes. The doctor says 
your dear one will live. What if it is hotter 
than Tophet? It is a good day, a great 
day, a happy day. 

le what you think and feel about it 
that makes each day what it is. You, with- 
in yourself, can make each day, every day, 
a good day. Put down in the notebook of 
your soul the poet Runeberg's thought: 

“Each day is a life.” 

When you get up in the morning throw 
back your shoulders, take a deep breath. 
Meet the new day like a man. Say to your- 
self: Another day—another life! 

For all we know it may be the only day 
we'll ever have. Let's make it the best day 
we can. Let's strive to see that it is a day 
worth while. Let's move a step forward in 
our work. Let's do all the good we can. 
Let's get all the happiness we can—to-day. 

Right now is the only time you can con- 
trol. Yesterday is a record. ‘To-morrow is 
a secret. To-day is yours, is mine. 


ad day to- | 


Mostly sold through recom 
i ERSO) 


Buy through your Btatloner 
Write for 1 
A. C, GAN d 
148 Duane Street, New York Ẹ 


BETTER. THAN MUCILAGE 1 


IVERJOHNSON 
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; SAFE! 

uu A» Even Under 
; the Blows 

of a Hammer 


You can't bully an Iver 
Johnson Revolver! Only one thing 
under the sun can fire an Iver John- 
son Revolver—that is a purposeful 
pull on the trigger. 


You can throw an Iver Johnson Revolver 
against a solid brick wall—drop it—kick 
it about the room—the cartridge will not 
explode. This one patented safety fea- 
ture makes Iver Johnson Revolvers stand 
head and shoulders above all other makes. 
If you want absolute safety, plus accurate 
shooting ability, plus a lifetime of service, 
buy an Iver Johnson Revolver. 


Valuable 80-Page Book 
Sent Free 


Every man will enjoy reading it. It 
tells how to get one hundred cents’ 
worth of satisfaction out of every dol- 
lar spent for Revolvers, Shot Guns, 
Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. | 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


PORTABLE 


Adding Machine 


"7 


trial offer, 
A. A. M. CO. 
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It Makes 
No Noise 


A Quiet Closet In Your Home 


You can keep closet noise out of 
your home by keeping out the kind 
of a closet that makes a noise. 

To permit the installation of a 
noisy closet in your bathroom is an 
indifference to an unpleasant and 
avoidable noise which you are bound 
to regret later on. 


Aah ma Wr 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


erty 


Tell your architect or plumber that you 
want a Si-wel-clo and you will be sure 
that the closet installed cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door. Your own sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked by the sound 
of frequent noisy flushings, and your 
guests will not be subjected to the em- 
barassment of pretending they do not 
hear it. 

Silence is not the only advantage of the 
Si-wel-clo. It is made of vitreous china— 
white all the way through. The surface 
is highly glazed, will not tarnish or stain, 
crack or peel. 

If you want to know 
more about them—and 
of beautiful and con- 
venient bathroom ar- 
rangement, write for 
booklet M 15 “ Bath- 
rooms of Character." 


^ The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 
Í The largest makers of S.1itary Pottery in U. S. A. 1 
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FREE Trial 4 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests | 
protectafursand woolensfroin g 
moths, mice, dust and damp. 
Finest Xmas or wedding 
gift. 16 days’ free trial. 
New Low Factory Prices. 


Write for our great new illustrated catalog. 
Mailed free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. P, Statesville, N. C. 


CARTOONING, COMIC 
EN ART and CARICATURE 


There is big money in the above 
for you. I will show you how. Send 
6c in stamps today for my 
explaining method and terms. 
name plainly. 


ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept. A Horseheads, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency is the larg- 
est in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Periodicals 
and Club Offers. IT'S A BIG MONEY SAVER. Send 
ns your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted. Write tor full 


particulars. 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT Magazine Agency 


700 Brooks Building + + Chicago, Illinois 
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prospectus 
Write your 


A Good Hint to 
| Young 
Business Men 
Y HOBBY is discovering the | 


other fellow's. 
Not until I was fired from the | 
staff of a city newspaper did I discover 
what was the cause of my failure in the 
newspaper field. To be a successful re- 
porter one must know many people, and 
| one cannot know many people unless he 
has a conversation "opener." I could 
“cover” a fire, a murder or any story that 
did not involve many interviews; but to 
| be able to interview is the bone of the re- 
orter's arm; so I fell, and was forced to go 
Pack to a small-town newspaper, where I | 
started. 
! Unfortunately, it was not until after I | 
, had met the man who gave me the “tip” 
on my hobby that I had my opportunity 
in big newspaperdom. This man was a 
Southerner with the attractive brogue of | 
the South, and I have yet to see his equal 
asa “mixer.” I thought his ability to 
make friends lay in his pleasant Southern 
drawl, until one day when I asked him 
how he gained such a large circle of friends. | 

“Make your hobby finding the other 
fellow's," he said. | 

I was then employed as a clerk in the 
sales department of a large corporation, 
but when I got back into the newspaper 
field I gave my friend’s advice a try-out 
on the hardest man on my “beat.” I had 
always known he was an enthusiastic 
bowler, but did not have the tact to ap- 
proach him with something that inter- 
ested him; I’d use the weather, or a re- 
mark about some local occurrence to try 
to draw him into a conversation. I knew 
he had news, but he wouldn’t talk on what 
I wanted him to speak of. 

One night he rolled a two hundred and 
forty-two score. I rembered the advice of 
my salesman friend, and approached him | 
with: 

“ You must have been in good form last 
night—" and more about bowling. This 
is one example, my first success. Since 
that day I've had him “hold over” for me 

| astory that happened on the other pa- 
per's: time; and he's one of the enlarged 
circle of close acquaintances I have made 
through my hobby. 

Moreover, it's interesting. When a fel- 
low gets to discovering other persons' in- 
terests, he gets away from the habit of | 
| thinking continually of himself. I con- 
sider the hobby a profitable one for anyone 
whose work requires an intimate friend- | 
ship with others. B. | 


Just Boys | 
By Frances L. Garside 


BOY'S good time on an outing never 
begins until he has contrived to get 
lost from his mother. 


If a boy is quiet, everyone wonders 
what he is up to now; and if he is noisy, | 
| everyone knows, and disapproves. 


No. 410. $2.00. Knife and Waldemar Chain. A 
neat curb chain with two-bladed pocket knife. One side 
of knife is set with genuine chip diamond. A very sen- 
sible set at a reasonable price. 


No. 556. 50c. Folding 
Tooth Brush. The most 
logical and sanitary tooth 
brush ever invented. Brush 
fits into sanitary case which 
forms the handle wheninuse. 
Very useful for the traveler. 


Showing No. 556 closed 


No. 313. $5.00. Flexible Bracelet of Solid 10K Gold. 
This type of bracelet is very popular at the present time 
and we offer this one to you at a special price. 


Our Money-Saving Prices Can Make 
Your Christmas an Economical One 


The approaching Christmas season means the 
purchasing of many gifts and in this connection 
we can foresee the beginning of our friendship. 

We have proven our worth to over a million 
customers and our money-saving prices and 
quality of merchandise will appeal to you as it 
does to them. 

Our location in the jewelry center of the world 
and our enormous merchandising power is a dis- 
tinct advantage in the gathering of styles and 
novelties. 


Buy direct from the workshop —Yon save one-third 


Our 200 page catalog, containing 1C 000 articles of 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Leather Goods, Novelties, 
Toiletware, Tableware and associated lines is a gift book 
without an equal. 

Send the corner coupon for this great 
Christmas edition. 


Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will re- (^ 
turn your money. We 
guarantee free, safe 
and prompt 


Mage 

" oe? Please send me 

- co FREE without obligation, 

your 200 page catalog con- 

taining 10,000 articles of jewelry, 
silverware, novelnes and gifts. 


Gentlemen 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
Dr. Esenweln 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SOHOOL 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 


Chocolates that cannot be bought at any store In the 
country — 30 different, unusual chocolates in a two- 
trayed, pound and a quarter, gold and green, yellow- 
ribboned box. Send a dollar bill, your card and 
Her address One hour after your letter comes, out 
goes an absolutely fresh box to Her, with your card 
B6 enclosed. And she'll write you that in all her life f 
y she never tasted such luscious, mouth- melting 

chocolates! 


Send for wonderfully illustrated Favor Book, 
containing hints for Luncheons, Receptions, 
Parties, eto. It's free. 


JONAS iisiosish 
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You don’t 
use a sailor’s 
needle for 
fine 
embroidery 


Then why use 

carbon paper 

that is the cu 

wrong finish, weight and manifold- 
ing power for your kind of work? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exactly fits your work—it’s FREE 


Make the usual num 
inal together with copies and sheets of}carbon paper used, a 
in place, and we will prescribe the correct degree of ink finish, 
welght and manifolding power that exactly FITS your needs. 
Avail yourself of this Free MultiKopy Individual Advisory 
Service today. With the prescription we will also send you 
free a SAMPLE SHEET of the carbon paper you ought to 
use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
344 Congress Street 


MourriKorv 


Carbon Paper 


é 
HAZ you read about CATHERINE THE GREAT of Rus- 

sia—the queen of romance? Was she the great queen— 
ardent lover—faithless wife—rumor has told? Was she twenty 
women in one—more beautiful than Helen of Troy—more bril- 
liant than Cleopatra—more ruthless than Catherine de Medici 
—qgreater than Queen Elizabeth of England—this woman who 
came from a German duchy to rule overa wild Russian land? 
What is the truth? The story of her life and all the great char- 
acters in history is to be found in the world-famous publication 


Ridpath's 
History me World 


More than a quarter million sets of this great 
history have been sold, and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied. Never before has any set of books 
had so great a sale. It is complete and graphic, absorbing 
and authoritative, and holds you spellbound with the rapt 
interest of a stirring tale. ail the free coupon., 


toall who mai] 
the coupon. 


Saa 4000 Pages 
2000 Pictures 


. 

Wonderful Bargain 

We will name our special low price and easy terms only 
in direct letters to those mailing us the Cow below. 
Tear off upon, write name and address plainly, and 
mail now before you forget it. The 46 Free Sample Pages 
will give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and 
wonderfully beautiful style in which the work is written. 
ousands have already availed themselves of our offer abd 
every purchaser is more than satisfied. We ship on approval, 
you run no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mail Coupon now. 


FREE > COUPON 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of Ridpath's 

History of the World, containing photogravures of Napoleon 

Socrates, Caesar and other great characters in history, and 

write me full particulars of your special offer to The Ameri- 
ra. 


can Magazine 
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Bob Montgomery 


By Hubert Todd Houston 


AM indebted to the courtesy and 

reliable memory of Major J. Cole- 

man Alderson, of Charleston, West 
Virginia, who gathered from his corre- 
spondence, and from personal interviews 
with those who possessed the facts, most 
of the story related below. 

Major Adeo during the war be- 
tween the States, was first lieutenant of 
Company A, 36th Battalion, Virginia 
Cavalry, in the Confederate army. One 
of his correspondents has been a frequent 
visitor to the “Old Brierfield” plantation, 
the estate of President Jefferson Davis, 
and the * Hurricane" plantation, the home 
of General Joe Davis, brother to the 
President. 

For some years before the war, when 
Mr. Jefferson Davis was in public life and 
spending most of his time in Washington, 
he had a body-servant by the name of 
Bob Montgomery, who, by reason of his 
constant contact and association with his 
scholarly and refined master, and the fact 
that he possessed an unusually bright 
mind for a negro, had acquired a fair 
education. 

When the war came on, and Mr. Davis 
moved to Richmond, Virginia, the ca 
ital of the Confederacy, he left Bob in 
charge of Brierfield, as the most reliable 
and trustworthy and competent agent he 
could commission for that responsible 
business. 

As a further proof of the character 
and ability of the man, the adjoining 
plantation of Hurricane was also left to 
his charge by Mr. Joe Davis, who went 
into the Confederate army and became 
a general in command. 


WHEN New Orleans fell, leaving the 
Mississippi River open and unob- 
structed to the entrance of the gunboats 
of the enemy, there was no protection to 
Vicksburg, which is about thirty miles 
up the river from the Brierfield and 
Hupeieane estates. These plantations lay 
on the riverside, and Bob, with shrewd 
intelligence, realized the danger to his 
master’s property. ; 

Filled with apprehension and actingwith 
the greatest prudence, he went at once by 
train to Richmond, Virginia, in order 
that he might place before his master a 
plan that he had devised for the pro- 
tection of the joint estates. Reaching 
Richmond in the night-time, he did not 
wait for the morning, but hastened to 
find President Davis, arouse him from his 
slumbers, and submit his plan for the 
security of the estate. President Davis of 
course felt a doubtful hesitancy to act 
upon advice from so humble a source, as 
touching so important an enterprise, yet 
gave patient attention until Bob’s propo- 
sition was fully explained. 

The plan was as follows: That the 
President and his brother, General Joe 
Davis, should sell the estates to him, 
Bob Montgomery, for which Bob should 
execute his notes, covering the full pur- 
chase money, and give a deed of trust on 
the property to secure the payment of the 


notes; that when the war should be over, 
there being default in the payment of the 
notes, the mortgage should be foreclosed, 
and the legal title should repass to the 
original owners. 

he reply of Mr. Davis was: “Bob, I 
cannot sell my estate to you, because you 
are my slave, and you could not legally 
receive the title from me." This staggered 
Bob for some time, and he began to 
think he had taken his trip to no purpose, 
but he recovered his equanimity, and 
promptly submitted another proposition; 
namely, that President Davis should first 
voluntarily grant freedom to his slave, 
havea public record made of the act, and 
then negotiate legally with Bob in respect 
to the real estate. 

To this Mr. Davis replied that he 
would consult his brother, Gen. Joseph 
Davis, and give Bob an answer in the 
morning. 

When Bob Montgomery came back 
again in the morning, he found Mr. Davis 
waiting for him with the papers drawn, 
signed, and acknowledged. 


'T HEY were all delivered to Bob, who, 
now a free citizen of the Southern 
Confederacy, hastened to his home in 
Mississippi, to the control of his large 
Southern estate, and the enjoyment of 
his independent citizenship. The first 
thing he did after reaching Mississippi 
was to have his legal documents placed 
upon record. 

One might have supposed that his 
care and forethought would have stopped 
here, but he had a mind to still further 
protection. He secured a transcript of 
all these papers, carefully certified by 
the recording officer, and made a journey 
to Washington. There he obtained an 
interview with President Lincoln. I 
can well imagine the President's surprise 
when Bob informed him that he had been 
the private secretary of President Davis, 
but was then a freedman, and the legal 
owner of the two estates of Brierfield 
and Hurricane, and produced the authen- 
ticated copies of the record to substantiate 
his claim. 

Then he made known the object of his 
interview. He stated that it was well 
known that the plantation of Brierfield 
had belonged to President Davis, and 
the plantation of Hurricane had been 
the property of General Joe Davis, and 
though both estates had passed into his 
possession, zu he feared that the simple 
assertion of his ownership would not be 
sufficient to protect his property from 
the molestation of soldiers and the 
devastation of war, when, under present 
circumstances, he himself, and not the 
Davises, would be the loser from con- 
fiscation or destructive trespass. He 
requested from President Lincoln an 
official order to the effect that no Federal 
officer or soldier should molest him, nor 
In any way interfere with or damage his 
property. 

he order from this high source was 
obtained, and Bob Montgomery again 
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€ A new and bewitching € 
character steps forth 
to be loved alike by 
old and young 
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GEORGINA 


of the 


RAINBOWS 


A novel for the whole family by 
ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
Author of ‘The Little Colonel,” ‘The Desert of 
Waiting," “Two Little Knights of Kentucky," etc. 
IT BRIMS WITH LOVE, LAUGHTER 


and happy tears,—a delightful book. There's a 
breath of the sea,—a hallowed memory of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,—quaint neighbors, the gay artists’ 
colony,—Old Provincetown for a background. 


HERE'S WHERE GEORGINA LIVED 


with blessed “Barby,” Richard, Captain Kidd, and 
the wonderful Old Town Crier, the magic of whose 
simple words of hope and faith and cheer trans- 
formed her into a Rainbow Girl. 


YOU WILL LIKE THIS STORY 
Get it and let Georgina 
**Pat a rainbow 'round your troubles' 
$1.25 net 
Sold everywhere books are sold 
sg BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 5 


What 15c srno You tic" 
Nation's Capita The little matter of 


156 in stamps or 
coin will*bring you the Pathfinder for 13 weeks on he 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's 
center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the newsof the world 
and tells the truth and only the truth; nowin its 23d year. This 
paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a 


on what is going on in the 


appreciate 

here itis at last. Send only 2Se to show that you might like such 
a paper, and we will send it on probation 13 weeks. The 1Sc 
does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Address The Pathfinder, Box !5, Washington, D. C. 


Sunshine ramp FRE 


To Try In Your Own Home 
‘Turns night into day. Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. No 
wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to whom 

we can refer new customers. Take advan- 

tage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OF- 

FER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

1285 Factory Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


started for home, this time with a 
reinforcement that the military of neither 
Government could afford to disregard. 
But he arrived just a few days before a 
Federal officer and a squad of men 
appeared on the premises with com- 
mands to make destruction complete. 
Bob met them with his official order, and 
the assurance that if anything was dis- 
turbed it would be reported to Washington 
as quick as the wire could carry it, which 
information produced a retreat of the 
soldiers more rapid than was their ad- 
vance. 

Notice of this Executive shield of pro- 
tection was widely published in the army, 
and no company, squad, or individual 
marauder ever appeared again on the 
premises of either plantation. 

At the close of the war, and after the 
release of President Jefferson Davis from 
prison, at Fortress Monroe, and the 
excitement of reconstruction had in a 
large measure passed away, by a friendly 
but formal legal proceeding the mortgage 
was foreclosed, and the two estates were 
conveyed to their original owners. 

Bob Montgomery, however, on his part 
had not been idle during the four years 
of uninterrupted agricultural industry on 
those two productive Southern planta- 
tions. The cotton that had accumulated 
during this time amounted to an exceed- 
ingly large storage, and commanded a 
good price. 

A very great sum was realized from the 
sale of the cotton. Neither the Davises 
nor Bob Montgomery have ever seen fit to 
take the public into their confidence and 
inform it as to the exact figures of this sale. 
The neighbors were left simply to conjec- 
ture as to the amount of the returns. 
Some have put at a hundred thousand 
dollars, others at a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and others at two hundred 
thousand dollars the amount that went 
to Bob as his share of the sale. 


"THEN Bob Montgomery went into the 
Mississippi delta and purchased a large 
tract of unimproved fend A part of it he 
sold out in small farms to negro settlers. 
Upon another portion he built a negro 
town, and called it Mound Bayou— 
exclusively an African municipality. Bob 
was its first mayor. It has four stores, 
sawmills, a good hotel, a strong and 
prosperous bank, numerous small manu- 
factories and other enterprises, and a 
steadily growing population. It remains 
a model negro settlement to this day. 
All the civil offices are filled and conducted 
by negroes. 

In the days of carpetbag rule, Bob Mont- 
gomery was a member of the state legis- 
lature, and made himself conspicuous for 
the good sense and equity of his con- 
duct, and particularly for the fact that 
he:never let an occasion pass without 
warmly and defiantly resenting any indig- 
nity, or insult, or aspersion cast against 
the name of his old master and friend, 
Jefferson Davis. 

When, in 1876, white people recovered 
control of the State Government, Bob 
Montgomery was still retained a member 
of the state legislature, and cooperated in 
harmony with his white fellow members. 
His memory is respected by all classes; but 
Bob himself has long since gone to join 
his master beyond the noise of the great 
Father of Waters. 


sw DIAMONDS ru 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 


For over 40 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

n of Boston has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our tion to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 
spective purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.00 

This genuine one carat dia- 

mond is of fine brilliancy 

andperfectly cut. Mounted 

in piany serie 14k. solid 
gold setting. Money re- 5 . 
funded if your jeweler can Ladies’ Diamond 
uplicate it for an 2 
$125. Our price di- $05 Ring, $205.00 
rect to you... * This ring is made of all 
platinum, richly carvedand 
pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 


A few weights and prices 
of other diamond rings:— 


X carat, $65.00 
This X genuine diamond 
of great brilliancy and per- 
fectly cut. 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded if 
your jeweler can duplicate diamonds can be purchased 
it for lees than $85. $65. elsewhere for less than one- 
Our price . . . * third more. 

We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 
If desired rings will be sent 
to your Bank or any Express 
Oo., with privilege of exami- 
nation. Ourdiamond guar- 
antee for full value for all 
time goes with every pur- 
hase. 


This book is beautiful- 
ly illustrated. Tellshow 
tojudge, selectand buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This book, showing j Write 
weights, sizes and UN one 
10 to $10,000) > f or 

5 = your 
= copy 

today, 
Free 


Jason Weiler & Son 
352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


Your Health 


is largely in your own hands. 


Your Weight 


ean pce. egens or 
right n ence, which ects 
your health, 


I have helped 79,000 of the most in- 
telligent, forceful women of America 
to regain health and it. This 
magazine would not have adver- 
tised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not "made good.” 


Tell me your defects in health or fig- 
ure. If my work is not suited to you, 
I will direct you to the help you need. 


I will alsosend you a booklet free which 
tells you how to stand correctly, and gives 
many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFTA 
Dept. 90,624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago (P/f 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘Health 
Engineer" for woman. 
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Fadeless 


fabrics can still 
be had by insist- 
ing upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors in 
many patterns and grades—every one 
absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at leading 
retailers and decorators. Write for 


Dealer's name and booklet. 
ORINOKA MILLS, 161 Clarendon Bldg, 


E Insist on this Guarantee: 

H These goods are guaranteed abso- 
2 lutely fadeless. If ‘Nor changes from 
s exposuretothesunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods 
or refund the purchase price. 


LILTEMGTUILEUFSHATLNETLTTLREVTLIUTLUR UTILISE NARD TOYOTAN POORA ANLAR ATOA LRL HTRLIRLIHURTLHLRAT RH 
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Enwau 


One Man and This 
MACHINE Zizx 


EARN 


390 r 100 


DAILY PROFIT 


Not a dream—not 
a myth—but a re- 
ality. If you are 
honest—earnest, 
and anxious to go in business for yourself, I will 
help you. I have helped lots of men to make from 
$500.00 to $1500.00 per month. It’s an honorable 
business—can be started most anywhere, in any 
town of over 500 population. 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


You want a business of your own. Go into the 
Popcorn Crispette business and make $2000.00 to 
$7000.00 a year. All you need is a machine, a 
few dollars and a good loca- g - 
tion. You can learn to make 
Crispettes in a day. They sell 
everywhere for a nickel a pack- 
age. You make almost four 
cents profit, | 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
It tells the whole story—how " 
and where to start, how to succeed, gives experiences 
of others, etc. It's worth read- 

E 


ing, even if you don't start. If 
you're looking for a good W. Z. LONG CO. 
1241 High St., Springfield, O. 


thing and easy money, write 
today for FREE BOOK. 
Eakin made $1500.00 in Without any obligation at 
all, please send me, free, 
your book, “Dollars and 
Sense in the Crispette Busi- 
ness." 


one month with a Long 
Crispette Machine in a 
store window. You 
can do equally as 
well, or even better. 
wW. Z LONG C90. 
1241 High St 
Springfield, O. 


Marriage Between 
Jew and 
Gentile Successful 


A Personal Experience 


N ARTICLE in a recent issue asks: 
“Is happy marriage between Jew 
and Gentile possible?” 

I answer yes. 

The article further in uires: 
must the arrangements be?’ 

My personal experience shall be my an- 
swer. 

Like the inquirer, there is nothing in 
my appearance, mannerisms or name to 
indicate my being a Jew. For years I have 
had close relations, commercially and so- 
cially, with those who are still in ignorance 
of my antecedents. 

Twenty-two years ago I met the lady 
who now bears my name. At the time | 
was strongly addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Our acquaintance earl 
ripened into friendshi e day, and wit 
great hesitancy, she beached the subject 
of my intemperance, but in such a sincere, 
sympathetic manner that my interest was 
aroused. Something within me responded. 
She prayed for me and with me. Suddenly 
it dawned upon me that a new being had 
entered my life. In less than two months 
after our meeting I proudly confided to her 
that I had tasted my last drop of liquor. 
Her happiness was shown in the tears that 

listened in her eyes. I knew then that I 
b ved her; I knew that I was loved. I con- 
fessed that she was the one being essential 
to my future welfare, but financial condi- 
tions precluded an early marriage—would 
she wait? She answered: “tanl yau come 
for me.” 

I knew she was a Gentile; she did not 
know I was a Jew. 

I went away. A year later I wrote that 
I was ready, but before going any further 
I deemed it my duty to inform her that I 
was a Jew—would it make any difference? 

She took my letter to her father, a de- 
vout Christian gentleman (I had not yet 
met him) whose daughter’s happiness rose 
superior to his religious convictions, and 
whose greatest concern was, would the 
man be a good husband to his child? 

Soon after, we were married, and, God 
willing, coming November rounds out the 
twenty-first anniversary of a truly happy 
married life between a Jew and a Gentile. 

The explanation: Religion a tabooed 
subject; love with a big L predominant. 

Adversity and sickness have been met 
by us shoulder to shoulder—a perfect un- 
derstanding has always existed. 

It is but natural to assume that differ- 
ences have arisen, but never anything of a 
serious character. 

We have one child, a daughter of four- 
teen. Well-meaning(?)friends, aware of 
the difference in our religion, have asked: 
“How is your daughter being raised?" 
My answer never varies—“ She has a good 
mother who attends to that.” 

At the age of approaching fifty—the wife 
ten years my junior—we still find content- 
ment in the society of each other. The 
sweethearts of twenty-two years ago are 
the “pals” of to-day. 


“What 


Unparalleled 
Suit Offer 


Compare this suit with any 
$25.00 suil you ever saw! 
We will tailor you a suit 


to your own measure from 
your choice of the newest 


E clothing, Dd 
at our expense. 


:14-* 


Genuine All Wool 
Imported Serge 


w rite today for our Style Hook 
latest fi 


€ samples of the 
from "which you have to 


tailored. ‘to you 
own measure at astonishing ing prices. 
you wish to keep it, Jor it a» 
pay your local tailor — 
Guaranteed All Wool 
There is not a cotton thread in pice of 


Don't deca > buy until 
seen the suit Papin 
pared it with other high- grade clothing taen pay, 
your local tailor — a little ‘Sty! credit fe E 


Write Today | for S le Book 


It is handsomely printed in full colors ¢ ind shows the newest 
New York Styl the boo! 
ples of the a eol Yabrice jay which you py to choose. 


BABSON BROS., Dept 1058, 19th Street, CHICAGO 


Do You Want to Know 


HOW TO DEVELOP 


Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect Physique? 


My FREE BOO! "The Whys' of Exer- 
cise” and “The First and Last Law of 
Physi cat Cul ” tell you, if you are weak or 
underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if . how 
to grow Ns explain how to develop the 
lungs and muscle, the strong heart 
digestion- short, to improve and 

externally. TO- 


strength internally as well as . Send 
DAY—NOW-—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 
4c in stamps to cover postage. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 502 New York City 


nothing equals 3-in-One 
Oil. The oil for sewing 
machines, victrolas, locks, 
clocks, typewriter, adding 
machines, scales, scientific 
apparatus, small motors. 


3-in-One Oil 


ure, highly refined oil com- 

od non-acid, non-spoiling. Has 

great penetrating power, yet has body 

enough to stay in bearings for years. 
Not only lubricates but cleanses 
bearings, and protects from rust. 
All stores: Bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 

In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
FREE — Generous Kim 
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How I Worship, by ELLEN EAMES DE GRAFF 


Hear 
Clearly" 
You,Too,Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 260,000 users of the "ACOUS- 


TICON" have had the same results from it as 


Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, without a penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirely at our vk, to accepta thorough trial of the 


" 17 MOUSE 


Deposit F ie E E xn Epona 


All you need to dois tos write te singt ing Soss you are deat 
and will try the ACOU! trial will not 
cost you one cent, for d Penal pay pn ial ipiam: 


Th L od n why 
WA R N I N G ! ene should not make ast liberal a: a t al 


Sem do, so do not send money 
for any instrument dor the Geat until you have tried it. 

The ACOUSTICON has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the ACOUSTICON today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1333 Candler Bldg., New York 
Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Bldg. 


A High School Course 
in Two Yea 


Learn in ELA 
own home. 

a thorough, com- 
plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance ri 


ments. Pr 
of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send edger for gar book fi book- 
let and full particulars. Wo ob ae and, ‘Voday- 


American School of Correspondence, Det. P9OSR, Chicora, US A. 


equire- 
by leading members of the faculties 


As we see it, it is not such a difficult prob- 
lem be ler and Gentile to be happily mar- 
ried. With us it resolves itself purely into | 
a personal affair between man and woman, 
but love must predominate. Love and re- 
spect will break down barriers between 
Jew and Gentile as surely as does the lack 
of these essentials bring unhappiness and 
misery to Jewish cou i and to Gentile 
couples. 

In the article referred to, the writer 
states: "She replied in words most care- 
fully chosen; the affair was seemingly at 
at an end." 

He should feel grateful that the ending | 
came as it did, for it is very evident that a 
reciprocating love on the part of the lady 
was sadly lacking. B. M. 


How I Worship 


By Ellen Eames de Graff 


I RISE at five-thirty. The moon is 
bright in the heavens. I bathe, for am 
I not soon to enter the Holy of Holies? I 
go out and walk up and down the long 
orch, roofless but for the overhanging 
oughs. 
There is a mysterious hush in the air, as 


if something were about to peppers The 
prea trees stand in the misty, si light, 
ke an expectant audience, their boughs 


weaving a delicate tracery against the soft 
blue background. 

No sound but the tumbling of the water- 
fall. How many times that has been the 
first and last sound—in babyhood and old 
age! The stillness enhances the reverent 
mood. 

The southeast begins to be tinged with 
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Salt Mackerel 


(CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
| DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
| KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
| dealer could possibly furnish. 

We soll ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sendin, EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We P SPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly pac ked in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
| seine. Right fresh fom the water, our lobsters 
ae = NY re boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
| D CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
| yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
|your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
| just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for f. rying, SHRI ME 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Satan or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
| shelf for regular or emergency use. bs 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- — 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write =” 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of |. 
fish is put up, with thedelivered price." Frank E. 

ou can choose just what you. Davis Co. 
wil enjoy most. Send thc ~” 99 Central Wharf 
coupon for it now. "^ Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANKE. e” 
DAVISCO. o” 


99 Central 


Please send me your 
latest Fish Price List. 


$4450 A MONTH BUYS A 
= Visible Writing 
L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard 
size w keyboard of standard 
universal arrangement—has Back- 
spacer—Tabulator—two color rib- 
bon—-Ball Bearing construction, 


pink. The moon still shines brightly, and | Wharf zi 
Gloucester |... 

the shadows of the trees slant east. Mase.” Btreet. cese eene Debi patent TTA 

The rosy flush deepens. It is all so grad- T 

ual—the coming of this Event. No one 


turn on the porch reveals an observable 


ev ry, qperatin convenience. Five ~ . . 

gays free trial, Fully guaranteed | change. Be cheered, Soul, impatient to 
H. A. SMITH progress! Nature moves so easily and 

521-231 N. Fifth Ave. Chicago, M. calmly. 


Gradually a burning flush suffuses the 
sky in one spot. Everything is breathless. 
The Moment has arrived 

And then an edge of gold is seen; then 
more; then a dee. of molten gold pours 
itself "generously upon the earth. 

This wonder, this majestic miracle be- 
iid my eyes, fills me to overflowing with : 
religious reverence. of the famous Marinello School of Beauty 

bow my head. The tears come. Misit Eds Sims rodtbe s MARQUER 

And now the long shadows of the trees Thousands of Marinello graduates 
slant west. The landscape is golden-brown. oie commune Tak aa venga rg 
The hill stretches up before me toward the Not one is out of work. We Heat i vely guar- 
west, and there is a wonderful emerald rug E vr Brag secura a position for you 
of winter wheat against the golden-brown Beauty Cultore offers you & great 
background of the rising hill, crowned with opportunity. Millions are spent yearly for 
a beautiful tracery of leafless trees, against TON Mreavmente. : 

: : A : e Marinello School is the largest 
nee ages E into which the in the world. Beauty Culture is taught here 
modest moon as faded. in all r ranches on scientihc, orough, 

The road curves its graceful way to the 
right, with its military pines standing 
guard and its graceful elms caressing it. 


We Need Women! 


We have positions open at $12.00 
to $25.00 per week for Beauty Special- 
ists. Never before have such oppor- 
tunities existed. 

Right now if you were a graduate 


unt. 
1 


Diamondson Credit 


20°/o Down; 1009/0 A Month 
Only Diamonds of striking brilliance, 
pure color, perfect cut and polish 
are sold by Lyon ®@ Co. Every gem 


is guaranteed and may be exchanged 


any time at full value. By importing 
Diamonds in the rough we save the 
enormous duties imposed on polished 
stones. We import, cut, polish, and sell 
at wholesale prices, on terms of credit. 
This saves you middlemen's profits. If 
your dealer can duplicate at our price 
the diamond you choose, we will take 
it back and refund your money. Our 
Illustrated Catalogueis rich in diamond 
information. Write for number 75 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


7S Nassau St., New York 


E. Marinello Co. } 

" Dept. 148, Mallers : 
."" Bldg., Chicago 1 
"Please send, free, full facts £ 
" eae your Coursein Beauty ! 
Culture and easy terms. H 


advanced methods. 
z 
Mail Coupon NOW! 
You can learn the Marinello system and 
No longer misty and mysterious, as if step into a lucrative position. Mail coupon 
leading to an unknown land of Romance, aa aa Beast en snd«stories of 
it is bright and clear, ready for the busi- the road to freedom, in- 7 
ness of the day, as am I. pol a and happi- 
For have I not been strengthened and Marinello Co. 
uplifted by having had performed for me, Det M3. — 7 
a lone spectator, the grandest and most Qe ME 
inspiring performance that Divinity it- 
self is capable of producing—the rising of 
the Sun? 


“We are advertised by our loving friends "' 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The American Magazine 


“Come 


Tue prize-winning letters in these con- 
tests are extraordinary human docu- 
ments, so genuine and personal and full 
of feeling—bits of real life. Many read- 
ers say they like them the best of any- 
thing in the magazine. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Fortune Gone, Body Crippled, 
Fifty Years Old, He is 
Winning Back 


HEN past fifty, a man who had 

founded and built a town in the 

middle of a Kansas prairie, and 
made a fortune developing the natural gas 
resources of the section, found himself in 
financial ruin. Soon a greater calamity 
followed, and from six feet of splendid 
vigor he was reduced to a condition of 
complete helplessness. 

On a hot day in summer he was being 
pushed along in a wheel chair at a Califor- 
nia beach resort. Without money, with- 
out health, and past middle life, his 
chances for a “‘new start” seemed slim. 
A man passing on the street stopped at a 
root beer stand and laid down five cents. 
He was handed a foaming glassful. The 
one-time financier saw that he looked hot 


. and thirsty; that he lifted the glass eagerly; 


that he set it down only half emptied, and 
walked away, not with the look of one 
whose expectations of a cooling, satisfy- 
ing drink have been realized. The sick 
man diagnosed the case briefly: "Another 
fellow trying to sell something who doesn't 
understand his business." Later in the 
day he was again wheeled past the same 
stand. It was deserted. The invariable 
evening ocean breeze had sprung up, and 
it was too chilly to expect any more sales 
that day. 

Fortunately physical infirmity cannot 
keep a man from using his mind, nor suf- 
fering subdue the courage of one who 
knows the value of an idea. From as 
small an event as the sale of a half-warm 
glass of root beer the man who had di- 
rected big projects evolved and executed 
business schemes representing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, now worked out a 
plan for the rebuilding of his fortune. 

As he had not been afraid to plunge 
with thousands, he did not hesitate to 
stake everything that was left (two hun- 
dred dollars) on the new venture—a root 
beer stand in the hottest town he knew of 
in the hottest part of California. Ap- 
paratus and supplies were the best and 
most expensive, with the motto, “The 
hotter the day, the colder the drink." Af- 
ter the first week the investment paid. As 
fast as possible other stands were opened 
in other hot towns, all of them at a safe 
distance from the cool breeze of the ocean. 

Although the wheel chair still holds him 
captive, and even writing is almost an im- 
possibility, every detail of the business is 
under the immediate direction of the 
owner. At his headquarters in Los An- 


Backs” 


geles he receives minute daily reports from 
the men in charge of the stands. He is the 
mind, the energy and the enthusiasm of 
the enterprise, and although never seen 
either by his employees or the public he is 
serving, his personality is felt by both. 
After three years this man is in a fair way 
to realizing his original aim of making this 
chain of little stands pay a clear income 
of a hundred dollars a day. M. P. S. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Beaten Once, Perry Tried 
Again—and Succeeded 


F9R years Heman E. Perry, a negro, 
traveled over Texas for white com- 
panies, selling old line life insurance to his 
people. But he had a vision of someday 
founding a company under negro manage- 


, ment, to transact its business and make its 


investments among the colored race. 

Finally, plans outlined and prospectus 
and other literature completed, he under- 
took the arduous task of organizing his 
company. He applied for a charter under 
the laws of Georgia, which require that the 
full $100,000 capital shall be raised in two 
years, or the charter be revoked. 

To raise $100,000 among white men, or 
even $100,000,000, is a comparatively easy 
task, for they are accustomed to corporate 
investments. But Mr. Perry was to raise 
$100,000 among a people whose invest- 
ments had taken the form of horses and 
houses, and who did not understand the 
value of commercial paper, especially 
when purchased for $150 with a par value 
of $100. In other words, he had to sell 
1,000 shares of stock, one, two or three 
shares at a time, and he must do this 
among a people who had never before 
raised $100,000 for a business venture. 

For two years, at his own expense, Perry 
traveled throughout the South: Then, 
with a scant thirty days left, he found 
himself with but two thirds of the money 
in hand. He hastened to New York hop- 
ing to obtain a loan from some bankers. 
They put him off until the last day slipped 
by. Then began Perry’s heart-breaking 
task of returning the money he had col- 
lected. He returned every dollar with 
four percent interest—money that he had 
spent all his own cash in collssene, 

This was enough to crush any ordinary 
man. But after three months Perry met 
a selected assembly of negro business men 
in Atlanta, ready to begin all over again. 

He retraced his first long journey, con- 
stantly hearing, “ You failed once, you'll 
fail again." But he continued his fight, 
and on June 14th, 1913, after $105,000 
had been paid for Georgia state bonds, 
the first and only old line legal reserve life 
insurance company in the world managed 
and operated by negroes formally began 
business. It now operates in nine states, 
and has over $2,000,000 insurance on the 
lives of negroes, because Heman E. Perry 
would not acknowledge defeat, and had 
the power to ‘‘come back” and conquer. 

GEORGE F. PORTER 


THIRD PRIZE 
Came Back to Youth and Beauty 
H‘42!T is some clutcher, and when it 


once grips you and hard it re- 
uires an almost superhuman effort to 
shake loose and change one’s mode of life; 
and so it was with a certain young woman 
living in Baltimore County, Maryland. 
She had married young, a very common- 
place, easy-going, self-indulgent man and, 
as is often the case, “like the husband is 
the wife is,” she gradually deteriorated, 
and the word "comfort" came to mean 
more to her than any other word in the 
English language. 

Motherhood seemed a sufficient excuse 
for neglecting her personal appearance and 
dropping into slothful habits. In the 
course of ten years she had become almost 
unrecognizable. From a slim, graceful, 
pretty, attractive girl, she had developed 
into a mountain of flesh and self-indul- 
gence, too fat really to live and enjoy life— 
just existing. 

She was brought to a realization of this 
condition by overhearing a conversation 
between her two little girls, who expressed 
themselves as “’shamed to go out with 
Muwver, 'cause her is so fat and sloppy.” 
Shocked and horror-stricken the cher 
at once took an inventory of herself, 'and 
was startled at the result. She realized 
at once to what depths she had fallen. 

Now the mother-love in this woman was 
in no way lacking, and because of this she 
determined to make a systematic fight to 
conquer this disease which had stolen her 

outh, beauty, and love of life. Her hus- 
bind made sport of her, but she consulted 
a noted specialist, and strove as I’ve seen 
few people strive to accomplish the almost 
impossible. Her weight at this period was 
two hundred and forty pounds and her age 
thirty-three years. 

She began by going on an absolute fast 
Kit feenty dave, dependinglornourabinent 
entirely upon her surplus fat and an occa- 
sional glass of water. Daily her weight was 
taken and her condition watched by her 

hysician. At the end of twenty days she 
bad lost exactly forty pounds, and it was 
found advisable to put her on scant rations 
and a system of moderate exercises. For 
one week she was allowed orange juice, 
and, following this, fruit and one scant meal 
daily for the period of a month. The ex- 
ercise of walking was particularly recom- 
mended, and increased as the system per- 
mitted. At the end of four months she had 
lost seventy pounds, and.she looks and 
feels twenty years younger. Her rheuma- 
tism, indigestion and the other satellites of 
excessive fat have likewise vanished, and 
everyone marvels at the change in her—a 
lump of inanimate fat now a breathing, 
living, lovely woman. 

This woman made heroic efforts to get 
results, and at first the pangs of hunger 
nearly drove her wild; but after the first 
few days of fasting she no longer suffered. 
More than once she had to fight to keep 
from yielding to the comforts her pam- 
pered body craved, but it was compensa- 
tion and a source of keenest pleasure when 
she realized that a moderate diet satisfied 
her needs, and that walking was no longer 
an effort but a delight, and that the joy of 
living entirely possessed her. She is trul 
rejuvenated—she has indeed “come back." 

MRS. FRANKLYN STEWART 


“Come Backs” 


: RECALL THAT GOLDEN DAY WHEN YOU FIRST 
READ “HUCKLEBERRY FINN.” How your mother said, 
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“For goodness sake, stop laughing aloud over that book. You sound so 


» 


silly. 


But you couldn't stop laughing. 


Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn" you will not laugh so much. 
You will chuckle often, but you will also want to weep. The deep humanity 
of it—the pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal to you now. 
You were too busy laughing to notice the limpid purity of the master's style. 


MARK TWAIN 


When Mark Twain first 


wrote true, so lofty, that those who did not 


“Huckleberry Finn” this land was know him well were amazed. “Joan 
swept with a gale of laughter. When 9f Arc” was the work of a poet—a 


he wrote “Innocents Abroad” even 


Europe laughed at itself. 


historian—a seer. Mark Twain was 
all of these. His was not the light 
laughter of a moment’s fun, but the 


But one day there appeared a new whimsical humor that made the 
book from his pen, so spiritual, so tragedy of human life more bearable. 


p 


The Price Goes Up 


Novels, Stories, Humor, 

25 y OLUMES Essays, Travels, History 
This is Mark Twain’s own set. This is the set he wanted in the home of each of 
those who love him. Because he asked it, Harper’s have worked to make a 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. 
He was a searcher for gold in the 
far west. He was a printer. He 
worked bitterly hard. All this 
without a glimmer of the great des- 
tiny that lay before him. Then, 
with the opening of the great wide 
west, Mark  Twain's genius 
bloomed. He had found his great 
place. 


His fame spread through the na- 
tion, It flew to the ends of the 
earth, till his work was translated 
into strange tongues. From then 
on, the path of fame lay straight 
to the high places. But his trou- 
bles were not over. At the height 
of his fame he lost all his money. 
He was heavily in debt, but though 
60 years old he started afresh and 
aid every cent. [t was the last 
eroic touch that drew him close 
to the hearts of his countrymen. 


The world has asked is there an 
American literature? Mark Twain 
is the answer. He is the heart, the 
spirit of America. From his poor 
and struggling boyhood to his 
glorious, splendid old age, he re- 
mained as simple, as democratic as 
the plainest doe forefathers. 


Harper & Brothers 


New York 


perfect set at a reduced price. 

Before the war we had a contract price for 
paper, so we could sell this set of Mark 
‘Twain at a reduced price. 

The last of the edition is in sight. The price 
of paper has gone up. There can be no more 
Mark Twain at the present price. 


Send the Coupon 
Without Money 


There never again will be any more Mark 
Twain at the present price. Get the 25 
volumes now, while you can. 


Every American has got to have a 
set of Mark Twain in his home. 
Get this now and save money. 


Send me, 
all charges 

, A set 
of Mark Twain's 
worksin 25 volumes, 


This is the first announce- 
ment of the final closing 
of the sale. Your chil- 
dren want Mark 
Twain. You want 
him. Send this 
coupon tolay— 
now—while 
youarelook- 
ing at it. 


handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, goldtops 
and deckled edges. If not 
satisfactory, I will return 
them at your expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $1.00 
within 5 days and $2.00 a month 
for 12 months, thus getting the 
benefit of your half price sale. 
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BUNGALOW FOLKS 


mostly know (and the rest are learning 
fast) that there really is only one wood 
for Bungalows—and that is ‘‘Cypress, 
of course." Write for Volume 5, Cypress 
Pocket Library—very complete pog 
treatises by well- known architects, 


covering a// the puzzling questions 
on Bungalow building, from designs to 
furnishing — sent promptly with our 
compliments upon request. 


The less you have to spend in building, 
the more important it is that you secure 


the longest possible life for your invest- 
ment. The more you spend the more 
important it is that your money shall 
represent a definite and permanent in- 
vestment, and not have to be spent over 
again in exasperating repairs. Cypress 
is ‘‘the one best buy"' in the entire wood 
market for those who care what they get 
fortheir lumber money. Because it lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts and LASTS. 


Write for VOL. 5 TODAY. Now is the best time. 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your 
service with Reliable Counsel. We invite Correspondence with a serious purpose in it. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


1215 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1215 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 


> SS THE acceptance of a 
ak painting by a great muse- 
DEG gj um is proof of its excel- 

lence, so the use of a piano 
by a great artist is of similar signifi- 
cance. Only a superb instrument 
—only the Baldwin—can meet the 
requirements of DePachman, Sem- 


brich, LaForge, Bachaus, Alda, 
Scharwenka, Brown, Levitzki, Ama- 
to and many others equally as 


famous. 
Send for The Book of the Baldwin ~a S. 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Avenue 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive Street 665 Fifth Avenue 18 N. Penn's St 425 B. Fourth Avenue 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
1636 California Street 310 Sutter Street 1911 Elm Street 


Succeeding With 
What You Have 


(Continued from page 8) 


Not long ago a man was promoted in 
our works. A How did you happen to ad- 
vance this fellow?" [ asked his boss. 

* Well," he explained, *I noticed that 
when the day shift went off duty and the 
night shift came on, this man stayed on 
the job until he had talked over the day's 
problems with his successor. That's why!" 

I used to have a school friend in Phila- 
delphia who had always impressed me as 
a forward-looking chap. So I was mightily 
surprised when he went into the manufac- 
ture of smoking pipes, his father’s busi- 
ness. It seemed to me like a blind-alley 
choice. 

To my surprise, this fellow made an as- 
tonishing success. When I met him, sev- 
eral years later, I asked how he had done 


It. 

“Well,” he said, “I found that ever so 
many people were making smoking pipes, 
all doing it in about the same way. If I 
wanted to make any dent I had to do 


| merong different. I pondered ways and 


means. Finally, I decided that instead of 
having the stem run into the bottom of 
the bowl, I would raise it to the top, mak- 


| ing it more sanitary, as well as novel. The 


idea caught on at once; it has made me 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. All I 
did was climb out of the rut into which 
other manufacturers had slumped.” 

A man will succeed in anything about 


| which he has real enthusiasm, in which he 
i is genuinely interested, porna that he 


will take more thought about his job than 
the men working with him. The fellow 
who sits still and does what he is told will 


| never be told to do big things. 


Jimmie Ward, one of our vice presi- 
dents, used to be a stenographer. But he 
kept doing things out of his regular line of 
duty. He reminded me of appointments, 
and suggested little things that helped me 
get through my work. He was thinking 

eyond his job, so I gave him a better one. 
And he has gone up and up. 


Why Grace Became President of 
Bethlehem 
4'UGENE GRACE is a striking exam- 
4 ple of what this type of man may ac- 
complish. His ability to out-think his job, 


' coupled with his sterling integrity, lifted 


him to the presidency of our corporation. 
Eight years ago he was switching engines 
in the yards at Bethlehem. Last year he 
earned more than a million dollars, and I 
predict that before long he will be perhaps 
the biggest man in industrial America. 
Even in the humble job of switching 


| engines Grace made himself felt—there is 


no job too commonplace to express the 
individuality of an uncommon man. So 
he was put to operating an electric crane. 


| Then he passed to the open hearth de- 


partment, at fifteen dollars a week. I 
watched the fellow: I saw that he was 
seething with the stuff of which big men 
are built. He was not strong physically, 
but that body housed a dynamo of en- 
thusiasm. 


——— ——i— M — 
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He was made yard foreman, then yard {TMU A 


superintendent. When we wanted to re- 
organize the Juragua iron mines in Cuba, 
Grace got the ok, His success was so 
solid that on his return he was made 
assistant superintendent to the general 
manager who had charge of building the 
twenty-million-dollar Saucon plant at 
South Bethlehem. Soon he became gen- 
eral superintendent and, only a year later, 
general manager. 

It is a pleasure to do business with 
Grace. His splendid enthusiasm goes 
hand in hand with absolute integrity. If 
he makes a statement you can bet a mil- 
lion on it. You know he is right. This in- 
tegrity has gone far toward winning him 
the position he holds to-day. 

Integrity, incidentally, is one of the 
mightiest factors in salesmanship. If you 
have a reputation for stating facts exactly, 
for never attempting to gain momentary 
advantage through exaggeration, you 
possess the basis of all successful sales- 
manship. 

Next to integrity comes personality— 
that indefinable charm that gives to men 
what perfume gives to flowers. Many of 
us think of salesmen as people traveling 
around with sample kits. Instead, we are 
all salesmen, every day of our lives. We 
are selling our ideas, our plans, our en- 
ergies, our enthusiasms, to those with 
whom we come in contact. Thus, the 
man of genial presence is bound to accom- 
plish much more, under similar condi- 
tions, than the man without it. If you 
have personality, cherish it; if you have 
not, cultivate it. For personality can be 
cultivated, although the task is not easy. 

Nothing is so plentiful in America as 
opportunity. There are more jobs for 
forceful men than there are forceful men 
to fill them. Whenever the question comes 
up of buying new works we never con- 
sider whether we can make the works pay. 
That is a foregone conclusion if we can 
get the right man to manage them. 

All successful employers of labor are 
stalking men who will do the unusual, 
men who think, men who attract atten- 
tion by performing more than is expected 
of them. These men have no difficulty in 
making their worth felt. They stand out 
above their fellows until their superiors 
cannot fail to see them. 

When A. D. Mixsell, one of our vice 
presidents, died a few months ago, every- 
one knew instinctively that his place 
would be taken by a man named Lewis, 
an assistant in the auditing department, 
making, perhaps, two hundred dollars a 
month. Both Mr. Grace and I picked 
him out before either had consulted the 
other. He simply stood out head and 
shoulders above everyone else. 

It is a grave mistake to think that all 
the great American fortunes have been 
made; that all the country's resources 
have been developed. Men make oppor- 
tunity. Every great industrial achieve- 
ment has been the result of individual 
effort—the practical development of a 
dream in the mind of an individual. 


Why This Young Clerk Was Selected 


KNOW a young New York fellow who 

has built himself a big business. He 
used to be a poorly paid ak in a depart- 
ment store. 

One rainy day, when customers were 


QUERCUS 


Thirty-two years old 


and President of a 
million dollar 


corporation 


The story of his success 
and how he achieved it 


Three years ago a studious-looking 
young man—he was twenty-nine 
then—came to New York City. 

He had only a few dollars in his 
pocket. But his head was full of ideas 
and he knew business fundamentals. 
He entered the Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company as a salesman. 


He wanted to grow—and 
he grew 

He did not stay a salesman long. 
He wanted to grow. Because he 
knew business principles, he did grow. 
In six months he was sales-manager. 
Then he was put in charge of adver- 
tising. 

In 1916 the President of the Py- 
rene Company, a million dollar cor- 
poration, resigned. The Board of Di- 
rectors elected the studious-looking 
young man President. 


Why Mr. Allen made good 
This is the story of C. Louis 


Allen's rise from no job to the Presi- 
dency of a huge corporation at the 
age of thirty-two. 

"He knows the principles that 
underlie all big business," said the 
directors. That is why he is an execu- 
tive today, while thousands of other 
thirty-two year old men are worrying 
over details in their own narrow de- 
partments. 

It is this broad grasp of business 
that the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute will give you. It is giving a 
training in big business principles to 
more than 40,000 wide-awake men 
in America today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


138 Astor Place 


What Mr. Allen thinks of 
the Course 


He says: “Several of our depart- 
ment and branch managers are study- 
ing your Course at my suggestion. 
They are the men who are creating 
bigger jobs in this country and fit- 
ting themselves to fill them. From 
reading your Course, | am convinced 
that it will help every man who is 
filling his present job and reaching 
for another.” 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 40,000 subscribers are such 
men as: H. C. Osborn, President, Multi- 
graph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, Presi- 
dent of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.; 
George M. Verity, President of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills; William H. Ingersoll, 
Marketing Manager of the biggest watch 
company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, 
General Sales-Manager of the Ford Motor 
Co.—and scores of others equally prominent. 


Advisory Council 


The ‘hates Council includes Frank A. 
Vanderlip, President National City Bank; 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, head U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean New York University School of Com- 
merce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, statistician 
and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


An interesting 128-page book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business," will be sent to you free. 
Ask for it. It tells in detail what the Course 
and Service is, what it has done for others, 
and what it will do for you. 


INSTITUTE 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me *Forging Ahead in Business"—FREE 
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E LOVE on the 


Mexican Border 


Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, kisses 
she took from both—the ruddy American and the 
dark-skinned Mexican. And in the strong arms 
of the man from the North, was it any wonder 
that for the moment she forgot that Pedro would 
soon be there? Her punishment? Men of the 
North laugh coldly and pass on, but the Southern 
brother below the Rio Grande loves, as he hates, 
with a singleness that knows no mercy. On this 
erring woman, going so gayly to her fate, O. Henry 
could look with excuse and pity, as he did on the 
weaknesses of women always, everywhere, for he 
knew their small shoulders bear burdens that 
would break the backs of men. 


O. HENRY 


12 Volumes — 274 Stories 


It is work like this that has caused the world to place O. Henry 
first in American letters — a classic already — peer of Dickens 
and Balzac, Hugo and Maupassant, Kipling and Thackeray. 
It is work like this that made the first 1000 pay $125 for O. 
Henry’s works that you get here for one-eighth that price. 
It is work like this that made 120,000 people send this coupon. 
It is work like this that makes our colleges study him, our people 
build him monuments, our theatres vie for the right to play his 
storieson the stage. It is work like this that should make you cut 
this coupon right out, today, and send it before the offer closes. 


Kipling FREE 


6 Volumes—179 Stories 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get the 
O. Henry—the 12 volumes— 274 stories—for less than the 
original buyers paid for one volume, but you get six volumes of 
Kipling—the best he ever wrote—absolutely free. Even if 
you have some of Kipling, you need these, because these are 
the ones that placed Kipling high beyond the reach of any 
writer living to-day. These are the stories and poems that 
looked into the heart of the English people and turned them 
bare for the world to see. Send the coupon for all these free. 


Join the 120,000 Who Have “ 


PF ase 
: (es 
Sent This Coupon b iso 


120,000 people—their homes would make a great city like 
Baltimore—have laughed and wept over the volumes ^ 30 Irving Place 
this coupon brought them. 120,000 have felt the catch New York 

in the throat, as they looked on the world—good and 4 Send me, on approv- 
bad—through the eyes of that big understanding p a al, charges paid by 
brother—O. HENRY. And 120,000 have congratu- you, O. Henry's works 
lated themselves, when they saw the 12 volumes in 12 volumes, gold tops. 
they got at so little a price and the Kipling they got Also the 6-volume set of 
for nothing. Join the army of lucky people now. 4 Kipling, Bound tn clothe, If 1 
Join it to-day before the last 10,000 come in. keep the books, I will remit $1 


per month for 15 months for the 
Don't Send Any Money 


O. Henry set only and retain the 
Kipling set without charge. Other- 

The coupon brings the 12 volumes of wise | will, within ten days, return 

O. HENRY and the 6 volumes of Kip- both sets at your expense, 

ling FREE. If both are not better than x 

anything we can say of them, send 4 Name.....eeeeenennnen nnn nnn 

them back at our expense. Otherwise y Address 

25 cents a week pays for them. EM eS ERRASSE e me 


Send the Coupon Today 


Occupation cca ceccanasevcusesnssaccsessceve 
The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of 
O. Henry costs only a few cents more a volume 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York — M, and has proved a favorite binding. For this luxurious 


binding, change payments to $1.50 a month for 13 
months 


few, the clerks had gathered in a bunch to 
discuss baseball. A woman came into the 
store wet and disheveled. The baseball 
fans did not disband; but this young fel- 
low stepped out of the circle and walked 
over to the woman. “What can I show 
you, madam?’ he asked, smiling. She 
told him. He got the article promptly, 
laid it out before her, and explained its 
merits courteously and intelligently. In 
short, he treated the woman just as his 
employer would have treated her under 
similar circumstances. When the woman 
left she asked for his card. 

Later the firm received a letter from a 
woman ordering complete furnishings for 
a great estate in Scotland. “I want one of 
your men, Mr. ," she wrote, **to su- 
pervise the furnishing, personally." The 
name she mentioned was that of the clerk 
who had been courteous that rainy day. 

* But, madam," said the head of the 
firm, a few days later, “this man is our 

oungest and most inexperienced clerk. 
Now hadn't we better send Mr. [kid 
‘I want this young man, and no other," 
broke in the woman. 

Large orders impose their own condi- 
tions. So our courteous young clerk was 
sent across the Atlantic to direct the fur- 
nishing of a great Scotch palace. 

His customer that rainy day had been 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. 

The estate was Skibo Castle. 


College Men in Business 


"THE relation of higher education to in- 
dustry always has interested me. Sev- 
eral years ago I spoke to a little group of 
New York boys from the East Side on the 
subject of business success. These young- 
sters were spending their evenings in hard 
study after working all day for a living, a 
splendid indication that they had the 
right stuff in them. 

I told these boys that if they kept to 
their course they stood as good a chance of 
success as any boys in the world, a better 
chance, in fact, than many boys entering 
college at their age instead of stepping out 
into the world of practical affairs. ''The 
higher education for which these boys 
were giving up three or four of their best 

ears," I said, “holds no advantage of 
itself in the coming business battle. It will 
be valueless industrially unless it is ac- 
companied by a capacity for plain, hard 
work, for concentration, for clear think- 
ing. These qualities are not learned in 
textbooks." 

'To my utter surprise, the newspapers 
the next day quoted me as being opposed 
to a college education, indeed, to educa- 
tion in any form. They declared that I de- 
spised learning and believed the time 
spent in getting it was wasted. This false 
impression has had a long life. Even to- 
der it crops up occasionally. i 

am not against a college education. I 
have never been. Whatever may have 
been true in the past, there is no doubt 
that to-day industrial conditions favor the 
college man. Old crudities are disappear- 
ing; science is dethroning chance. Busi- 
ness is conducted on so vast a scale that 
the broadening effects of higher education, 
gained through proper application, write 
a large figure. 

But the college man who thinks that his 
greater learning gives him the privilege of 
working less hard than the man without 
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Wotan’s Farewell 


It was then that a great idea was born. 
editor to give us just that very thing? 
day? 


Ist 144 beautiful art Gravure Prints in 
rich, deep sepia tones, each print of 
high artistic value, printed on heavy 
paper, suitable for framing. Six prints 
fortnightly for a year. 


2nd 144 fascinatingly interesting and in- 
structive articles, eight to fifteen para- 
graphs in length, explaining the subject 
of the 144 DeLuxe Prints. Six short 
articles fortnightly for a year. 


of the day covering a wide range of 
% topics in the realms of art, literature, 


Mentor ^" 


Association“, — ON APPROVAL. 


the next 24 issues of The Men- % 
tor (including 144 monographs % 

and 144 Intaglio art prints). Iwill % 

send $1.00 on receipt of bill and $1.00 *e, 
each for the two following months (total % 
$3.00), with the distinct understanding "e, 
that the subscription may be canceled if I *, 
am not entirely satisfied. : A 


Nüsse 


Here Is the Easy Way to Culture 


music, history, travel, architecture, 
nature study, etc., etc. These articles 
are written by authorities upon the 
subjects with which they deal and 
form a yearly reading course that is 
the equivalent of a liberal education. 
They afford the busy man or woman 
the opportunity to learn, in fifteen to 
thirty minutes a week, the world's 
greatest subjects. 


3rd 24 longer articles by famous writers 4th Membership entitles you 
to consultation 
with our 


EEN Send No Money Now 
The *, Merely put your name and address on this 


coupon and The Mentor will be sent you 
If you like it send 


52 East 19th St, — *e, 
New York, N.Y. e US $1.00 then and $1.00 each month, 
. 2 % for the next two months ($3.00 in 
Enroll me in the Associa- “% S : 
tion for one year. Send me *% all) for a full year's membership 


*, including 24 complete issues of 
The Mentor. If you don’t 
like it—tell us and the 

subscription will be im- 
e. mediately canceled. 
But mail the 


2 PI RN One Thing Each Day and Learn One 

Thing Worth While.” That is the motto of 
The Mentor Association, which you are now invited 
to join. 

Three years ago several business men were lunching to- 
gether and the conversation took an odd turn. One—em- 
barrassed by his lack of knowledge of famous pictures, which 
had been the subject of conversation—said: ‘““There seems to 
be no way for busy Americans to keep up with the finer things 
of life—art, literature, history, nature, travel, etc. What 
time have I to read long commentaries on the opera, for 
example?" 


Ten Minute Journeys 


“You are right,” agreed another, “I did know some- 
thing of history once, but most of it I have long since. for- 
gotten. If someone would tell me each day just one thing 
that I really ought to know; would show me one beautiful 
picture; tell me the story of one opera; take me on a ten 
minute journey through some foreign country—if someone 
would only do that for me—what a store of knowledge I 
would have at the end of a year. And how much more in- 
teresting I would be to my friends." 


“Why wouldn't it be practical," one said, “to form an Association and engage an 

Why couldn't he prevail upon authorities on various subjects to tell us one new thing each 
And why couldn't they illustrate the articles with really good pictures ? ” 

The thing was done, the editor employed, and for three years the business men who founded The Mentor Association and 

100,000 other better class Americans, who joined upon their invitation, have been growing more interesting, more cultivated, and 

more refined through the benefits they derive from 'The Mentor Association. 


144 Art Gravure Prints, 9%x7 Inches, Illustrating 
the Great Men, Works and Places in Art, Music, 
History, Travel, Literature and Nature 


Members of The Mentor Association receive during each year the following: 


Board of Editors—to have any ques- 
tions answered by authorities on art, 
music, literature, travel, history and 
nature. - 


5th Reading Courses and Special Club 
Programs. Mentor members are privi- 
leged to confer with our Board of Editors 
in the preparation and arrangement of 
club programe and reading courses— 
thus benefiting by their expert advice. 


service 
distinguished 


coupon to- 


Age of Innocence 
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Both actresses and society women find 
nothing so perfect for hair cleansing as 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


The natural beauty and fluffiness of the hair is brought out to its 
best advantage when you use Canthrox, the daintily perfumed scalp 
stimulating hair cleanser which has been the favorite for years be- 
cause it immediately removes from the hair all dirt and excess oil, 
and in addition to its cleansing properties is known to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon both hair and scalp. If troubled with dandruff, 
the first shampoo removes most of it and after each succeeding 
shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in 
a cup of hot water and your shampoo is ready. 


. To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, 
Free Trial Offer the most simple, in all ways the most. effective 


hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 212 W. Kinzie Street, Dept. 86, Chicago, Illinois 


He Does It—So Can You 


| LOYD G. HALL of Nebraska was not 


blessed with a large supply of this 
world's goods. He needed the money. 
He went out and got it and he still is getting it. 


He began by interesting his friends in THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE and Woman’s HOME COMPANION 
in his spare time. He started young and without 
experience, but he made it go. 


Lloyd G. Hall 


His magazine business now yields him $100.00 a month. 


Would $20.00, $50.00 or $100.00 Help You? Get It! 
You can earn it by selling subscriptions to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and WoMAN’S 
Home COMPANION, even without experience. 
If you need the money and need it bad, write at once to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 8 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| such an education is going to wake up in 


disaster. I regret that some college men 
enter industry with an inflated notion of 
their own value. They want to capitalize 
at once their education, and the time they 
spent getting it. They feel it is unfair to 
begin at the bottom, on the same basis 
with a boy of seventeen or eighteen who 
has never been to college. 

A college man, entering industry, is 
worth no more to his employer than a 
common-school or high-school boy, unless 
he happens to be taking up some position 
in which higher education is directly a 

lied. Even then he has to adjust himself. 
either knowledge of the classics nor 
mathematical ipon Je i can be converted 
overnight into a marketable commodity. 

Higher education has its chance later, 
when the college boy has mastered all the 
minor details of the business. Then, if he 
went to college with serious purpose, and 
studied hard and systematically, he has 
the advantage of a thoroughly trained 
mind to tackle larger problems, a mind 
which should be broader and more flexible 
because of its greater powers of imagina- 
tion and logical reasoning. 

Real success is won only by hard, hon- 
est, persistent toil. Unless a young man 
gets accustomed to that in school he is 
going to have a very hard time getting ac- 
customed to it outside. The chap who 
goes to college only because it suits his 
parents to send him, and who drifts 
dreamily through his classes, gets a disa- 
greeable jolt when he lands a job outside 
with a salary attached to it. 

Furthermore, if the college man thinks 
that his education gives him a higher so- 
cial status, he is riding for a fall. Some 
college men, too,—not the average ones, 
fortunately—have a pride in their mental 
attainments that is almost arrogance. 
Employers find it difficult to control, 
guide and train such men. Their spirit of 
superiority bars the path of progress. 

Most college men are free from this false 
pride. But occasionally employers come 
in contact with one who has it, and judge 
all college men by him. In business we 
buy by sample, and sometimes the wrong 
sort of sample from an institution of higher 
learning makes an employer feel as Robert 
Hall feit when he wrote of Kippis that 
“He might be a very clever man by na- 
ture, for aught I know, but he laid so 
many books on top of his head that his 
brains could not move." 

While I have no sympathy with this oc- 
casional prejudice against college men, yet 
I have found frequently that the very fact 
of having been denied a higher education 
works in favor of the common-school boy. 
He has to labor after hours for his educa- 
tion, nights and holidays he has hammered 
at the forge of ambition. Success is built 
on such habits. College men are likely to 
think their evenings are meant for music, 
society, the theater, rather than for study 
that will add to their business knowledge. 

For some college men it is a hard de- 
scent from the heights of theory to the 
plains of everyday facts and common 
sense. Sometimes years of book learning 
come to grief before a problem that is dis- 

sed of out of hand by men whose wits 

ave been ground to an edge by practical 
everyday experience. 

Thomas A. Edison, who never saw the 
inside of a college as a student, once had 
in his laboratory a man fresh from one of 
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nt I Get Any 
Fun Out of Life? 


It’s a fair question you are asking yourself. Why can’t you find any time for play? Why must you be chained to 
a desk or work-bench from dawn to dark? Why should you be a wage-slave, with never a moment for recreation? 
What faculty do your big money-making friends possess that you lack? Are they really so much more brilliant 
than you are? You know they are not. 
: True, they have brains, experience, ability, knowledge, energy, 
Personal Experiences but so have you. But besides those qualities, every successful man has 
Among 100,000 users of "Power of Will" are such men | Cultivated and developed his Power of Will—for will power is the key to 


ag Judge Ben B. Lindsey i gu reme! Court eee Parker; Success. 
u Ting Fang, ex-U. 3. Chínese Ambassador; Assistan . " : 
Postmaster-General Britt; Lleut.-Gov. McKelvie of Ne- For a few dollars a week you can hire men of genius and talent to 


braska; General M er Christeson of Wells-Fargo Ex- mae i i 
reai General Manager Chrlsteson of peo Ex I work for you—if you have power of will to command and direct them. 


Metal Construction Ço.: Gov. Ferris of Michigan, and You can find time for play, you can command respect, recognition, 
mt would take a book as thick as this magasinetocar- | rewards from the men who now ignore you, by intelligent exercise of 


ry a full account of the amazing results secured by its i " i 2 
users—here, however, are Just a few extracta from the | YOY! will power. All the poor men, all the failures you know are men 
thousands of voluntary letters from owners telling what | Who never developed their will power. 

the book has meant to them. 


"I ionen del Pere ey I Qoa tane dd A New Road to Success 


his salary has Increased 80075 within a year."—W. M. 
Taylor, Egiciency Expert, Wiliys-Orerland Co. - — 'Today the door to prosperity stands wide open for you. For the first time 


$1,500 to $50,000 Yearly the magic power of the human will is exposed and explained. Until hi 
“Three 1 .5 U d M 'Xplained. nti now this 
working day and he Today. fake gi O0 a Wekand | wonderful force has been little understood. No method was known for cultivat- 


pave Lime for other things as wel. To the lewons inthe | ing it. But men of science now agree that by intelligent exercise the will can be 


on request.) trained just as successfully as the memory can be trained. 

Worth $3,000 to $30,000 Yearly If you held your arm in a sling for two years, the muscles would become powerless to lift a 
feather. That is exactly what happens when you neglect to exercise daily the will power of your 
$3,000 to $30,000 worth of good out of It."— €'. D. Y brain. ‘To recover the use of an atrophied muscle you would begin with a systematic and progressive 
Vechten, Gen. Agent North Western Life Ins. Co., Cedar course of exercise and training. To recover and to develop your will to the full limit of its powers, 
Rapids, ta. you must give it daily exercise and progressive training. And for this you need instruction and 

From $40 to $90 Weekly uidance---the help of the most remarkable book of recent years. Through "Power of Will" Frank 
"Due to suggestions received from this book, I have Channing Haddock, Ph.D., the wizard developer of self powers, holds out a helping hand to you. 
increased my financial returns from $40 a week to $90 a 


M eek Tori H. D. Ferguson, New Imperial Bath House, e 
Springs, Ark 
$897 Profit First Week Sensational I New Book 


ht ee ae à compilatio E RI ‘The talk of the hour among men in every walk of life who have read it. Already it has made 


$897." — (Figure what his sari / profit would be )—J.W. dreams of fortune, happiness and success come true almost overnight for hundreds of men like you. 
Heistand, 916 Tribune Bldg., chicago, I. Read carefully the letters in the panel at the left. lu our files are others from thousands of young 
50% Salary Raise people aa well ax e captains of finance, lawyer, physicians, tenc liera, statesmen, governors of 
“First few es enabled me to get. 50% raise in Ral- states, ete., ete. Make up your mind to get in line with the fellows who are winning out, who 
ary."— "Robert Be Laird, Douglas, Wo. 7 tind time to get some fun out of life, even while piling up their fortunes. YOU CAN DOTT, TOO. 4 


Another 50% Increase . ^ 
“More than a year sgo | purchased ‘Power of Will" A 
zc uu SENT FREE-Mail Coupon ^ 
me to increase my salary more than 50% in that time." L 
4 


“From what 1 have already seen I believe I can get 
an 


—L. C. Hudgens, Principal Mayhew Consolidated Schools, ; i Pelton 
Boswell, Okla. We want every man and woman who reads this page to nec and examine Pub. Co. 
“Power of Will" and so we make this unprecedented offer. If you will fill out and L 16-T Wücez Bleck 
mail to us the coupon in the corner, we will promptly send you, all charges Meriden, Conn. 
prepaid, a copy of this beautiful 400-page leather bound book, absolutely free for five days’ examination. We reserve the right, how- 
ever, to withdraw this extraordinary offer without notice. So do not delay. Send today—before you forget. 0 Gentlemen:—Please 
Never inthe whole history of self-help literature has there been such a success. Bear in mind, the author of "Power of Will,” send me a copy of 
Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., is a scientist whose name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce. € “Power of Will" on ap- 
This new work is the first thorough, systematic, practical course in Will Power development ever produced—the result of proval. I to remit 
more than twenty years’ research and study. Yet you will find every page written in language so simple that anyone can un- J $3.00 or remail the book in 
derstand and apply the principles and methods so clearly explained—and you can see results from the very first lesson! 525 days. 


, s Remember, you are under no obligations of any kind in sending the coupon—not one 9 
Don t Wait penny to pay for the privilege of keeping and reading the book for five whole days. 
Then if you decide you want to own it, you can send us only $3.00, our Special Low Introductory Price, and the p 
book is yours. Or, if you prefer, send it back. You take no risk at all. Tear off the coupon or write a letter now j 
and mail it now. ue ES c x 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO., 16-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
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American Bankers Association 


x 


makes “A. B. A.” Cheques recognized the world over as 


the safest form of travel money. 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, because they 
bear the approval of an Association composed of 15,000 of the strongest 
American banks. Hotels, railroad and steamship companies and the 
best merchants accept them readily, and 50,000 banks cash them with- 
out exchange. 


The only identification needed is the countersignature of the owner 
in the presence of the person accepting an “A. B. A.” Cheque. 


Get them at your bank. If your own bank is not yet supplied with 
“A. B. A.” Cheques, write Bankers Trust Company, New York, for book- 
let and information as to where they may be obtained in your vicinity. 


"A. B.A?” 22: Cheques 
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One Hundred and Fifty Christmas Presents 
In the New 


EMBROIDERY BOOK 


i E I IT 
Evelyn Parsons’s most popular designs, fully illustrated 


PT C2] 


nmm 


Here are some of thesuggestions offered by the Embroidery Book: 
For the Baby: Dresses, petticoats, bibs, bootees, caps, coats, carriage 
robes, towels, carriage pillows, nursery pincushions and sachets. 


For Older Children: Little dresses and aprons in quaint styles, sailor 
collars, rompers, bonnets, boys’ middy blouses. 


For Grown-ups: Initial handkerchiefs both for men and women, delight- 
ful cushions, bureau scarfs, luncheon cloths, doilies, towels, aprons, 
boudoir caps, knitting and sewing bags, blouses, collar and cuff 
sets, hot roll covers, breakfast sets. 


The Price of the Embroidery Book is 10 Cents 


Order from the EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 381 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
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our great universities, where he had been 
graduated at the head of his class. Soon 
this young Bachelor of Arts met much that 
upset his pet theories. But he would not 
readjust these theories. When things were 
done contrary to rules laid down in the 
books, he looked on with indulgence. 

One day Mr. Edison unscrewed from its 
socket an incandescent electric light bulb. 
* Find the cubic contents of this!" he said 
to the college graduate. 

To work out the problem by mathe- 
matical rote was about as difficult as 
squaring the circle. But the college stu- 
dent went at it boldly. Reams of paper 
were figured and dishgured by his ener- 

etic pencil during the next few days. 
Finaly he brought to Mr. Edison the re- 
sult of his calculations. ''You're at least 
ten per cent out of the way," said the in- 
ventor. The graduate, sublimely confi- 
dent, disputed this. 

“All right,” said Edison calmly. * Let's 
find out.” 

The graduate took out his pencil, ready 
for another siege at mathematics; but the 
inventor quietly picked up a small ham- 
mer and knocked the tip off the blown 
end of the bulb. Then he filled the bulb 
with water, weighed it, and in about a 
minute had arrived absolutely at the re- 
sult. It showed that the complex mathe- 
matical calculations of the college man 
were at least ten per cent out of the way. 

Fortunately, the lesson went home, and 
afterward the star student became an ex- 
cellent practical electrician. 


NEXT month Charles M. Schwab 
writes about ‘‘My Twenty Thousand 
Partners—an even more interesting 
straight-out-from-the-shoulder arti- 
cle than the above. 


“Here’s How!” 


A Drinking Song 
By Tudor Jenks 
ERE’S how 


To wreck a fine career, 
To make all pleasure cost you dear, 
To fill each day with grief and fear! 
" Here's how!” 


Here's how 
To lose both vim and grip, 
To make the small leak sink the ship, 
To feel the conscience wield a whip! 
* Here's how!” 


Here's how 
To lead a useless life, 
To break the heart of child or wife, 
To give the home to bitter strife! 
" Here's how!” 


Here's how 
You find the down-hill road, 
Under an ever-stinging goad; 
Here's how the crop of ruin's sowed! 
* Here's how!” 


Here's how 
The devil wins the game; | 
Whate'er the start, the end's the same. 
Drink deep—it costs health, wealth 


and fame! 
* Here's how!" 
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Wonderful New Way 
In Typewriting! 


OO to IOO Words a Minute Guaranteed | 


WONDERFUL new method of acquiring skil on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight it has 
revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. Already 
thousands of stenographers and other typewriter users 
who never exceeded thirty to forty words a minute are 

writing 80 to 100 words with half the effort and with infinitely 
greater accuracy than ever before and their 
salaries have been increased in proportion. 
And the wonderful thing about it is that only 10 
lessons bring just this kind of ability to you—to 
any operator. You begin to feel results the very 
first day. You learn with amazing quickness in 
spare time. There is never the slightest interference 
with your work. 


Trained Fingers 


European music teachers, when training their pupils 
for the piano, invariably give special gymnastic 
finger exercises. This is because untrained fingers 
are never skilful fingers. The best results simply 
cannot be obtained—the fingers simply cannot be 
used correctly and swiftly—unless the student de- 
velops and strengthens the proper muscles. 

Trainéd fingers are even more essential to expert type- 
writing. The reason that so few people can write more 
than 30 to 40 words a minute is because their fingers are 
not flexible and nimble enough—have never had the 
proper training to fit them for typewriting work. This 
new easy method overcomes this at once—develops 
finger strength and flexibility by gymnastic exercises 
away from the machine—trains the fingers beforehand for 
their work on the machine—and the results border on 
the miraculous. Yet the exercises are so easy, so simple 
and so fascinating, that many students write, “I can 
hardly wait for the next lesson.” 


Stenographers! Earn $25 to $40 a week 


No matter how id you are in shorthand, you can never expect much increase in pay 
until you get s; i—real speed—and accuracy on the typewriter. It is the lack of ti 

that is keeping your salary down now—that is depriving you of the pay you could other- 
wise be earning. Below are a few examples of how the New Way quickly results in in- 
creased pay. We will gladly send you scores and hundreds of others. What it has done 
for them, it will do for you. You too can quickly earn $25 to $40 a week. 


more 


$15 or less per we 
thousands of 


100 words a minute, and a 
increased their salaries to $: 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Whetherthey knowitornot.stenographers 
are paid for the amount and quality of 
finished work they turn out. It is nothing 
than slow and inaccurate type- 
writing that keeps their salaries down to 
This is proved by the 
New Way operators who 
typewrite at the amazing speed of 80 to 
a result have 
5, $35 and 
even $40 a week. Anyone can easily learn 
this remarkable new method 


the coupon or a postal for the a3 nega iver Free! 48-Page B k 


secrets in 
detail 


Easy to Learn— Only 10 Lessons 


No matter how low your present speed, no matter how labored your efforts, 
no matter how weak or clumsy your fingers now seem to be, no matter how 
little or how much experience you have had, no matter what other courses 
you have taken, this new method will positively bring you the desired results, 
as thousands of stenographers have already proven. 


The New Way is entirely different from any system 
of the past. There has never been anything like it 
before. The special Gymnastic Exercises bring re- 
sults in days that ordinary methods will not produce 
in months. Only 10 short, simple lessons and the 
New Way is yours. Among those who have taken 
up this system are thousands of graduates of business 
colleges and special typewriting courses—hundreds 
were so-called touch writers—yet there has hardly 
been a single one who hasn't doubled or trebled his 
or her speed and accuracy, and their salaries have 
been increased in proportion. 


Bend in 


book 
explains the 


We have prepared a Free Book about the wonderful 
New Way in Typewriting, explaining the system in 
detail. It is a big 48-page book, brimful of eye-opening 
ideas and valuable information. It explains how this 
unique new method will quickly make your fingers 
strong and dertrous, bring them under perfect control, 
make them extremely rapid in their movements— 
how in a few short weeks you can transform your type- 
writing and make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy 
—all this and much more is told in detail. No instruction 
book ever written, no matter what its cost, ever told so 
plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to 
make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don't wait a single moment before sending for this book of 
information and proof. 


This new method is bringing such marvellous results to others—is proving itself to be 
so sure a means of quickly increasing salaries—that you will be doing yourself a big in- 
justice if you fail to write for it at once. Tear off the coupon now or write a letter or 
postal before you turn this page. 


Address The Tulloss School, 2411 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Salary Increased 40% 
—Then 20% More 
"I certainly 


know that the 
New Way pro- 
duces accuracy 
and speed—the 
two great essen- 
tials of good 
L7pewriting. 
Since writing the 
letter you saw 
telling of a 40% 
increase, I have 
had another in- 
crease of 20%." 
—C. E. Verrall, 
care Martin & 
Hall, Architects, 
Providence, R. I. 


. n b 
Salary Doubled 
Claims Justified 

“Since studying 

the New Way 

Course, I have 
rogressed  rap- 

idly and today 

am filing the 
position of Chief 

Clerk to the De- 
artment of 
arks and Public 

Property, in this 

city, my salary 

being exactly 
double what it 

wás."—Anna S. 

Cubbison, 109 

Hoerner St., Har- 

risburg, Pa. 


Brought this Man Speed 
of 100 Words a Minute 
“Formerly I never 
exceeded 50 
words a minute, 
but since taking 
up the Tulloss 
Method have 
written as high 
as 100."—R. R. 
Mastin, Norval 
Bros. Law Offlce, 
Seward, Neb. 


Results From First 
Lesson 


“From the very 
first lesson, I 
noticed improve- 
ment in my work, 
in accuracy, 
speed and ease of 
execution. At 
present, I fre- 
quently reach 80 
words a minute 
and my work is 
far easier than 
before."’"—( Miss) 
Alberta Way, 
Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


Now Earns $150.00 a 
Month 


"When I began 
my average speed 
was not over 50 
words a minute 
Now I transcribe 
common every- 
day letters at 
words per minute. 
I was getting $70 
r month when 
took up the 
Course. am 
now drawing 
$150.00.'—4A. H. 
Gardiner, 429 
Hawthorne Place, 
Madison, Wis. 


Worth Ten Times 
the Cost 
"Enables me to 
use all my fingers 
with perfect ease 
and write an av- 
erage of almost 
100 words per 
minute. This 
course has been 
worth to me ten 
times the money 
I invested."— 
Miss Tille La- 


lime, 8t. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, 
Can. 


me your free 
book about the 
4 New Way in 
/, Typewriting. This 
incurs no obligation 
/ on my part. 


E Name... ess ttt n . 


"It brought my 
speed up to over 
80 words per 
minute and in- 
creased my sal- 
ary by over 25%. 
The xercises 
will benefit the 
student more 
than years of J 
ordinary prac- 
tice."—I. G. 
Hipsley, 
1452 West 
Adams 


Street, 4 Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
Til ^J 2411 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Address .... eee 
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The Motor Industry 
and the Investor 


These two forces are becoming more closely 
interloc from day to day, as the general 
public awakens to the money-making oppor- 
tunity presented in the purchase of seasoned 
auto stocks. i 

Some of the motors which appear to possess 

e greatest investment and speculative at- 
tractiveness are: 


Studebaker Maxwell 
Chevrolet Overland 
Chalmers White 
Peerless Stutz 
Saxon Reo 


dAn inquiry for 25-AM will bring our 
free statistical Motor Handbook, with book- 
let explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


SIAITERYQQ 


investment /€curities 
- (Established 1908) 


40 Exchange Place 


MM TTT CUT COU TTT CRIT 
CI LG C3 CY CI 


New York == 


OTT TTT cca 
Stocks Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to purchase 
one share or bond, or as many as you care to, 
of Railroad, Industrial and Public Utility 
Companies. The balance may be paid in con- 
venient monthly installments of $5, $10, 
$20, etc., depending upon number purchased. 
= You may divide your investment among sev- 
= eral dividend paying securities under this plan. 
Write for “Booklet K-2" 
It is interesting and fully explains “The 
Partial Payment Plan.” Freeupon request. 


SHEILDONMORGAN 


= 42 Broadway New York City 
= Members New York Stock Exchange 


STN CA 


© {1 
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JT NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
aacra fa balal MEC 
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What Small Amounts 
May Mean 


What you can save out of your current in- 
come might seem small if it represented merely 
the amount of cash which you could accu- 
mulate in a given period. 

It is because so many men have found that 
the possession of a moderate amount of cash 
has meant ability to grasp a larger opportunity 
that you will be interested in a method of 
saving systematically. 


We specialize in service to investors large 
and small. 

Send for Partial Payment Bulletin No. 3, 
“What Small Amounts May Mean.” 


John Muir &(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Family’s Money 


What do you say? 


"Even it up,” or, 


l T’S about the time that you get up 


your nerve to ask the only girl that the 

question ‘of the “Family s Money,” 
really looks serious. And that’s why I 
know that there is some difference between 
asking a girl to go it alone with you on a 
salary of seventy-five dollars a month and 
nothing more, and putting the same ques- 
tion with the knowledge that you have a 
snug little thousand-dollar bond in your 
hip pocket. 

I think my mind must have been built 
on the plan of a T square, for I always 
wanted things “squared up" and “evened 
off.” I have seen my mother cut a wedge- 
shaped slice from the loaf of bread, to 
“even off the loaf,” as she said before she 
started to cut the bread for a meal, and I 
knew how she felt when she did it, for I 
always liked to see things come out even. 

And so when an old uncle of mine died 
and left me a little bequest of $545, my 
first impulse was to “‘even it off;" and 1 
it hadn't been for an old friend of my 
father's I think I would have succeeded in 
neatly paring it down to zero. 

“What were you thinking of doing with 
that money?” he asked casually one day. 

“Well,” I replied, “I think I'll just take 
that Mi and go for a little lake trip, and 
then I'll have $500 to put in the bank." 

“Why $500?" he said. “Why not 
$545?” 

“Oh,” I replied, “you might as well 
have an even amount.” 

“Do you suppose you could spare me 
five dollars?” he asked suddenly. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, a little surprised 
that he should ask to borrow money of 
me; but I handed it to him. 

“All right, then," he said; “‘here’s five 
dollars,” handing me back that same bill. 
“If you'll just put this with that $545 
sou have $550, and that's a nice even 
amount. Now, if you'll put that in the 
bank, in three months it will have earned 
five-fifty more, and surely in the mean- 
time you can scrape together $44.50, and 
then you'll have an even $600 instead of 
$500." 

“Well, what could I do with $600?" I 
asked, not very much impressed, as the 
difference didn't seem worth the trouble." 

“One thing you could do," replied the 
old gentleman, *would be to ask your 
banker to buy a thousand-dollar bond for 
hie or, rather, to lend you the extra $400, 

eeping the bond as security, and then it 
wouldn’t be long before you would have a 
thousand dollars, which, for‘even amounts,’ 
is a little better than five hundred.” 

Then with a pencil and paper he 
showed me carefully just how long it 
would take. 

“Of course, you don't have to do it if 
yau don’t want to; but I have noticed,” 

e went on thoughtfully, “that this busi- 
ness of having a little by you is pretty 


“Even it off?" 


much a matter of the way your mind 
works. Some people always want to even 
things off in money matters, others want 
toeven them up. And once you get started 
at it, thinking up isn’t much harder 
than thinking down. For instance, if 
I showed you thirteen cents, you might 
say, ‘I can spend three cents for popcorn, 
and then I’ll have a dime;’ or you could 
say, ‘If I put two cents with that I'll have 
fifteen cents.’ 

“It’s the down-hill people, the people 
who follow the path of least resistance, the 

eople who slice off a little instead of 
building up a little, who never get any- 
where in life.” 

Somehow the old man made me see the 
game of evening things up instead of 
down, in money matters as well as in 
character. 

And when I told the girl about the game 
of adding a little to make things come out 
even, the idea seemed to tickle her. If we 
saved twenty cents by taking a stroll in- 
stead of going to the movies, she was al- 
ways fishing out a nickel, “‘ Just to make 
it a quarter, you know;” and we would 
add that to the fund. 

It really got to be more fun than buying 
chocolates, and the day the bond was paid 
for we set the wedding day. 

“‘There’s your new spring suit,” I said 
when I handed her the first check for 
interest. 

“Not much,” she cried; “‘there’s thirty 
dollars. Now, if we could just scrape up 
twenty more, we would have an even fift 
to start a new bond with.” And we did. 

F. D. 


He Didn’t Want “to Worry” 
His Wife 


I HAVE derived a great deal of pleasure 
and benefit from the articles in THE 
AMERICAN on “The Family's Money." No 
one knows better than I the bitterness of 
misplaced judgment in such matters. My 
own experience may help to bring home 
to some the need of a thorough under- 
standing of money matters. 

When I married a young business man 
of our town I knew nothing of his finances, 
but his mode of living led me to think his 
income more than sufhcient for two. And 
it would have been, with a little manage- 
ment. 

We had a wonderful honeymoon in the 
city nearest our home; my husband spent 
money so freely that I thought the supply 
unlimited, and ceased to question his ex- 
travagance. And right there is where I 
failed. 

I had no idea what we were spending in 
our charming little home or what my hus- 
band was making. When I wanted money 
I said so, and it was always forthcoming. 


M 


7 ASSETS OVER 55 MILLION DOLLARS E 


WE will be glad to send to 


any address, free on re- 
quest, a copy of our booklet “S” 
explaining why an account with 
this bank at 4% compound in- 
terest is the safest and most con- | 
venient investment. ‘The prin- 
cipal is always available and 
cannot depreciate in value. 
™ CITIZENS | 
SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. | 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CAPITALA*» SURPLUS 7 MILLION DOLLARS 


Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT 
Copy sent on request 


Williams.Troth& Coleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Philadelphia Market 


Executives 


Needed in Modern Business 


Many of the largest Business Organizations 
in the U. S. A. have adopted the Pace Stand- 
ardized Courses in Accountancy and Business 
Administration to meet their growing need 
for competent Executives. 


EXTENSION COURSES (BY MAIL) 
Pace Courses are taught this year tn 54 Schools 
and Colleges. The same courses are available to 
you by mall. No interference with present em- 
CERO, ployment. Free Bulletín (32 pp.) 
S gives d ` 
À » Ask for Bulletin A-5 
4j Pace & Pace 
2 30 Church St., New York 
The WAR Gives Y 
Your Opportunity 
From all parts of the country—from firms in every line of 
business—comes the call for foreign trade specialists, men 
trained to handle the tremendous new volume of foreign 
trade thrust upon American manufacturers and merchan- 
disers by the war in Europe. Take your cue from the 
capitalists who are pouring millions into the develop- 
ment of these new possibilities. 


Foreign Trade Specialists Needed 


Prepare now to profit by the biggest unity of this 
generation. Become a foreign trade specalist and increase 


f. trade, Can be studied in your spare time, without interfe 

Tegular work, and is easily mastered In a few short months. Bend y for free 
UR book, deszribing this complete course and the amazing opportunities for 
yo this great new field. Write now—e postal will do, but don't delay. 


BUSINESS TRAINING CORPORATION, 411 Cameron Bldg., New York City 


with your 


The Family’s Money 


Our baby came a year later, and the 
added expense was a terrible strain on m 
husband, but still he said not a word. «T 
couldn't bear to hurt you. I was sure I 
could manage someway." he said later. 
How much trouble would have been 
avoided had he told me plainly I was 
spending too much money! 

My enlightenment came through want- 
ing a vacuum cleaner. When my husband 
told me that he couldn't afford it, I was 
thunderstruck, and flew into a rage and 
cried. After I got control of myself, we 
had a business talk, and he told me that 
we had been living beyond our means, and 
that he had been forced to borrow a large 
sum to meet expenses. When I asked why 
he had not told me before he replied, “I 
did not want to worry you.” 

We decided to make a fresh start, with 
frankness as a foundation. We regulated 
our living expenses according to our in- 
come. A small amount was to be placed 
in a savings account each month, and the 
rest was to go to pay off our debt. 

It was hard at first, but gradually I have 
learned to economize in a dozen ways. 

We have started an account for our 
little boy, and each month we deposit 
what we can spare. You have no idea how 
fast an account like that will grow. To- 
day we are free of debt, and I think hap- 
pier than ever. L. H. 


An Elderly Lady’s Experience 


I AM an elderly lady, and not until quite 
late in life did I learn the value of an 
investment in a life insurance annuity. I 
was left a widow at sixty years of age, 
with a small uncertain income and a lim- 
ited knowledge of business. 

My husband left me a paid-up life in- 
surance policy of $8,000, which the com- 
pany promptiy paid me, and which I in- 
vested in first mortgage security on real 
estate in Chicago at five per cent, which 
brought me an annual income of $400. 
Had I then known of life insurance an- 
nuities, instead of taking out the principal 
I could have left it with the company and 
taken ten per cent per year for life, $800 
per year instead of $400. 

y investments did not prove very 
good and caused me a great deal of anx- 
1ety, with many anxious appeals to law- 
yers. I lost interest money from time to 
time, and at the end of ten years my prin- 
cipal was reduced to $5,000, which pen 
in a house which pays six per cent on the 
investment. Soon after this I quite un- 
expectedly sold for $3,000 a piece of 
property which had been a dead weight 
on my hands for years. I promptly in- 
vested it in a life insurance annuity with 
a well known company at I3 per cent 
annual interest, and have received $390 
per year ever since, so I have drawn out 
more than the principal by this time and 
if I live to be ninety years, as I expect, I 
will have beaten the company badly. The 
company pays IO per cent at sixty years, 
increasing to 15 per cent at eighty years, 
no increase after that. 

There is no one thing that brings such 
peace of mind and health of body as the 
certainty of a fixed income in old age, and 
I would advise women who are left alone 
in the world with limited means to invest 
in a life insurance annuity, and be spared 
many of the worries incident to old age. 

N. J. H. 


Watch Your Profits 


On November 21 our bulletin, 
“The Investment Situation” 


will be issued. It will deal in a 
thoro manner with the conditions 


which exist at this time. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Copy of November 21 Bulletin sent 
free. Write Department A-31 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Service Building. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Meese ties! Orpéaipetion of its Character 


TO KNOW 
"When"—"Where"—and"How" 
lj Rire pde eir 


vestment methods. 


There are really only two methods of 
vesten thie safe—and the specu- 
ative. 


THE INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


describes the principles and methods of invest- 

Seria dede vro denn cr 
ivings — | te hoes 

as compared with Lic 


Ask for booklet No. 66. 


E.E Gombs & © 


120 Broadway, New York 


Send for This Book 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


E 6% Gold Notes of Standard 

Gas and Electric Company are 

an unusually attractive investment. 

We will mail you without charge our 

new 64-page book containing 150 photo- 

graphs of the prosperous utility proper- 

ties com nising the organization, serv- 

ing a diversely locat population in 

excess of 1,800,000. Graphic charts show 

stability and growth of earnings 1911-15, 

inclusive. All operating units are under 
our own experienced management. 

Denominations $50. $100, $500, $1,000 

Ask for Circular A- 24 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 


Incorporated 
1222 Trinity Bldg. 1912-208 So. LaSalle St. 
New York Gity CHICAGO 


Gas Building 
'acoma, Wash. 
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EDISON WEEK|) 


In the United States alone, the industries founded by Thomas A. O t b 


Edison give employment to six hundred thousand human beings. 
lOth fo 91st. | 
The New Edison 


F the various arts and sciences Mr. 
Edison takes the greatest interest in 
therecordingandreproduction ofsound. 

Unquestionably,of all his numerousinventions, 
the New Edison, the instrument of Music's 
Re-Creation, is his favorite. It marks the 
goal of his ambition to record and reproduce 
all forms of music with such utter perfection 
that the reproduction can not be distinguished 
from the original music. 


Mr. Edison has perfected this new instru- 
ment for the reproduction of music, and recently 
submitted it to comparison with the voices of 
such great artists as Marie Rappold, Anna 
Case and Arthur Middleton of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Thomas Chalmers of the 
Boston Opera Company, Alice Verlet of the 
Paris Opera, Christine Miller, Elizabeth Spen- 
cer and Marie Kaiser, the great concert singers. 


Remember, these great artists stood beside 
the New Edison in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Symphony Hall, Boston, the Astor Gallery, 
and other shrines of music. They sang in 
direct comparison with Edison's reproduction 
oftheir voices, More than 200,000 music lovers 
attended these demonstrations and were unable 
to distinguish the original from the reproduc- 
tion. The music critics of more than two hun- 
dred of America's leading newspapers admitted 
that they were unable to detect the slightest 
difference. To differentiate this new instrument 
from the ordinary talking machines, the critics 
coined a new expression — Music's Re- Crea- 
tion. 

These astounding tests have proved con- | 
clusively to music critics everywhere that the 
New Edison is incomparably superior to any 
and all other devices for the reproduction of 
sound. We have the verdict of the American 
press and American music critics. W'e now 
want the verdict of the American people. 


Bringing it home to you— $1,000 in Prizes 


And 10 cents a word for your opinion, as explained below 


Edison Week is observed every year by a group of these industries 
in recognition of Mr, Edison's contributions to science and commerce 


licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate 
and sell the New Edison. These mer- 
chants have set aside a limited number of 
specially tested instruments which will be 
sent on absolutely free trial to the homes 
of responsible people during Edison Week. 
Bring Music's Re-Creation into your home. 
Keep the instrument for three days during 
Edison Week. Let your family form its 
opinion. Then put that opinion into words. 
The music critics have told in their lan- 
guage why the New Edison is infinitely 
superior, from their standpoint, to any and 
all talking machines. We want you to tell 
us in your language why the New Edison 
is more valuable and desirable in the Amer- 
ican home than any other talking machine. 
We want you to tell us why it is superior 
as an entertainer and as a means of develop- 
ing real culture and musical appreciation 
on the part of yourfamily. We already have 
a booklet that contains the opinions of lead- 


I: every locality there is a merchant 


ing American music critics. This booklet 
tells the technical and artistic side. We 
want another booklet that will tell the 
human side, and this is what we are willing 
to pay for your opinion: 

$500 for the Best Opinion 

$200 for the Second Best Opinion 

$100 for the Third Best Opinion 

The Contest Closes October 28, 1916 

Ten cents per word for opinions which do not win 


prizes, but which we decide are worthy ofpublica- 
tion. Noopinion to be morethan 200wordsin length 


The Conditions are Perfectly Simple 


Go to an Edison dealer at once and apply to him 
for a three days free trial of the New Edison dur- 
ing Edison Week. If you are not too late he will 
give you an entry blank containing all of the 
conditions. Let us make plain that you aesume 
no obligation to purchase the instrument pJaced 
with you. Attheend of three days trial you may 
return theinstrumentif you desire to do so. This 
freetrial imposes no responsibility upon you ex- 
cept that you promise to be careful of the splen- 
did instrument thatis to beplaced in your home. 

Professional writers and phonograph tradeare 
barred. You don't have to be a trained writer to 


win a prize. Ideas are what count. You can 
make grammatical errors and misspell words 
and it will notcount against you. The New Edi- 
son stirs deep feelings in music lovers' souls. We 
want your feelings expressed freely in your own 
words. Don't wait. Act quickly. Remember the 
number of instruments available for these free 
trials is limited. Should you be too late to have 
an instrument placed in your home, there is a 
consolation contest open to you for the best 
opinions based on merely hearing the New Edison 
in an Edison dealer's store. The prizes in this 
consolation contest are 


$125 First $50 Second $25 Third 
The Contest Closes October 28, 1916 


The dealer will explain everything to you. Goto 
his store this very day. Owners of the New Edi- 
son may compete. Go to your dealer and get 
an entry blank. 


Let us help you win a Prize 


Write to us at once and we shall gladly send 
you these helps: The brochures "Music's Re- 
Creation", "The Music Master's Conversion" 
and "What The Critics Think." 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 


Department 1058 ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Two Bits Out of the Dollar 


WO BITS—twenty-five cents! 
The cost of a tip—the price of a 
shine and a shave—an insignifi- 
cant sum! 


Is it? Wait a minute. 


Suppose you multiply that two bits by 
the dollars you spend for printing each 
year. Now how much have you? 


Say a thousand times two bits—two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Not an insig- 
nificant sum now, is it? 


Let's see what interest you get on your 
money. Six per cent. is a good business 
average, isn't 1t? 

Very well, then your two hundred and 
fifty dollars represents six per cent. inter- 
est on four thousand one hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars. 


But that two hundred and fifty is fifty 


per cent. interest on five hundred dollars, 
and one hundred per cent. interest on two 


hundred and fifty dollars. 
Now to what does this lead? This— 


For an investment of from two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to five hundred 
dollars in Multigraph equipment you can 
save two bits out of every dollar for 
printing. 


And that is conservative, for thousands 
of Multigraph users save not only that but 
more—even as much as six bits, or seventy 
five per cent. 


Proof? Easy to get— impossible to 
dodge. The coupon will start you on 
the road to the facts and the saving. 
Are you interested now in the sig- 
nificance of the two bitsP Then 
mail it. 


MULIILRAFIT 


Produces Real Printing and Form Typewriting, Rapidly, Economically and Privately 


payments. 


The Multigraph Senior 


LECTRICALLY driven 
E and completely equipped 
for high-grade printing— 
with printers' ink, type or elec- 
trotypes; or for producing type- 
written letters in quantities. 
Prices, $665 to $715. Hand 
driven models, $200 up. Easy 


You can’t buy a Multi- 
graph unless you need it 


The Multigraph, 1814 East 40th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tell me more about saving the two bits out 
of the dollar. 
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Fairy Soap is the whitest and purest 
soap for toilet and bath use that 
choice materials and expert soap- 
making skill can produce. 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is 
pleasing, agreeable and refreshing. 
The oval cake fits the hand; 
Fairy Soap floats. 


With all its purity, convenience 
and pleasing qualities, Fairy Soap 
costs but 5c. 


[THE EK FAIR BAN K CORPANY 


* Have you.a little Fairy in your home?" 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Tetrazzini and a host of other great artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist 
and other famous instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra, and other celebrated musical organizations; of enjoying the 
inimitable witticisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitch- 
cock, Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The only 
instrument that brings to you the best music of all the world superbly 
interpreted by the world’s greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and enter- 
tain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


liner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victrola 


Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles of 


Victrola XVI, electric, $250 — I l the Victor and Victrola 
Mahogany or oak TS - - $10 to $400 


z 


Important warning. 
Victor Records can be safely 
and satisfactorily played only 
with VictorNeedlesorTungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or 
Victrolas. Victor Records 
cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


| 


To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 
trademark, "His Master's 
Voice" It is on every 
Victrola and every Victor 
Record. It is the identifying 
label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 
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Proving Its Phenomenal Pulling 
Power In Every State 


To Good Roads Workers 


The United America Hupmobile is making a 20,000-mile 
journey to the capitals of the forty-eight States. The purpose 
of the tour is to further closer union of the States, and to 
cement the co-operation of National and State Governments 
in building and maintaining good roads throughout the nation. 


To the nation this tour is a dra- 
matic demonstration of Hupmo- 
bile versatility. 

It is proving the actual road value 
of racing power turned into pulling 
power. 

This car is stock and standardin the 
strictest sense. So certified by the 
American Automobile Association. 
No tourist party would think of 
carrying the excess weight which 
loads it down. 


Traveling a Pioneer Route 


Its route has never before been 
traveled in its entirety. 

The marvelous pulling power of 
its four-cylinder motor is taking 
it easily through widely-contrast- 
ing road conditions. 

It is keeping a schedule of daily 
runs laid out before it started. 
Which means that 


It finished at the top, going 15 
miles an hour. 

Next, from Albany to Buffalo, N. Y., 
it demonstrated its fuel economy. 
It covered the 301 miles on 15 gal- 
lons and 7 pints of commercial gas- 
oline. Its average was 18.96 miles 
per gallon. 

Both records are official—sanc- 
tioned, observed and checked by 
the American Automobile Associ- 
ation. 

Right now in the southwest it is 
showing the whole nation that it is 
equal to the worst road conditions 
as well as the best. 


Speed Turned into Pulling Power 


Racing power turned into pulling 
power. That tells the story. 
Practically the creation of a new 
type of motor. 

Excessive speed 


it is suffering no de- 


translated into pull- 


lays for repairs or ad- 
justments. 

No single car has ever 
proved itsability in all 
states, and on allsorts 
of roads, as this Hup- 
mobile is doing now. 
It has already shown 
that it is brilliantly 
equal to a thousand- 
and-one varying con- 
ditions. 

Its peculiar lugging 
power has proved po- 
tent on the precipi- 
tous hills of Pennsyl- 
vania and New 
Hampshire — in the 
gumbo mud of the 
Middle West—in the 
sands of Maryland 
and Michigan. 


Look at the Pictures 


The 26 Capitals vis- 
ited to date have 
taken the United 
America Hupmobile 
over all kinds of roads 
in its tour through 
all the States. 
The United America 
Hupmobileleft Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 
28. On October 14 it 
reached Boise, Idaho, 
the twenty-sixth cap- 
ital on its route. Note 
the touring Hupmo- 
bile in each picture. 
Though more than 
half the capitals had 
been visited, only 
ut one-third of 
the proposed mileage 
ad been covered. 
The tour ends at 
Washington, the 
starting point. 


ing power. Into per- 
formance usually 
associated with 80 
horsepower. 

Ability to “plug” all 
day long under con- 
ditions that put other 
cars down and out. 


Nothing that this 
United America Hup- 
mobile may do in the 
way of the unusual 
will seem so to Hup- 
mobile owners. 


They are accustomed 
to extraordinary per- 
formance. They call 
it ordinary. They ex- 
pectit. They know the 
phenomenal pulling 
power of the Hupmo- 
bile Perfected Four. 


A Climber of Hills 


Hard, high hills are the battle- 
ground of motor car quality. 

On such hills, Hupmobile stamina 
and high-gear pulling power inva- 
riably win new laurels. 

This car, loaded for the road, climbed 
the winding, poorly-paved Fort 
George Hill, New York, onhighgear. 


The Mark of Superior 


Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1185; 
with Year-' Round Top; $1385; Roadster, 
$1185; with Year-'Round Top, $1370; 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $1735; Seven- 
Passenger Touring Car, $1340. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit. 


You want such power in your car. 
You want power enough for any 
road, for any hill, in your state; in 
any state of the Union. 

Have the Hupmobiledemonstrated. 
Choose the hardest hill, the tough- 
est road, in your neighborhood. 
Compare its four-cylinder high- 
gear performance with multi-cyl- 
inder performance. 


Motor Car Service 


Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A Gilt of Gorham Silerware 
This Christmas is in itself a Kecipe for Happiness 


APPINESS GOES OUT FROM THE HEART BEFORE 
H IT COMES IN * IT NEVER BY ANY CHANCE 
STAYS AT HOME € YOU CAN HARVEST IT FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD, BUT YOU CANNOT STORE IT FOR 
YOUR SOLE INDIVIDUAL USE € YOU CAN LEND IT 
BUT YOU CANNOT BORROW IT, YOU CAN EARN IT 
BUT YOU CANNOT BUY IT, YOU CAN SPEND IT 
BUT YOU CANNOT ACCUMULATE IT * A MAN MUST 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE STOCK OF HUMAN JOYS BE- 
FORE HE CAN PARTICIPATE IN ITS PROFITS ¢ TO 
SEEK HAPPINESS WITHOUT GIVING IT IS A FUTILE 
QUEST, AND ALL OUR LONGINGS FOR WHAT WE 
HAVE NOT LEARNED TO GIVE TO OTHERS ARE AS 
EMPTY BOTTLES IN THE WINE CELLAR OF THE 
SOUL € HAPPINESS REALLY NEVER WAS ANY 
GOOD IN THIS WORLD BUT TO GIVE AWAY f^ 


Supreme amonq Christmas 

Gifts is a piece of Silver- 
ware trade-marked — aspen’ 
Sold by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths € Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works ~ Providence and New York 
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A Year of David Grayson 


Beginning this Month 
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IT is a far cry from the tin bath tub of a quarter-century ago to the 
bathroom of today. With all the modern improvements, however, the 
choice of one bathroom essential remains the same—that is Ivory Soap. 


In thirty-seven years there has been no improvement upon Ivory Soap. It 
is impossible to make a better product. Finer materials cannot be procured. 
Greater skill and care in manufacturing cannot be used. Higher standards 
are not conceivable. 


The qualities that attracted people to Ivory Soap in 1879 have held them 
ever since. That it is white, mild, pure and of pleasing natural odor, that 
it lathers copiously, rinses easily and floats, means that it offers every desir- 
able feature for bath and toilet. 


Today, as in 1879, there is but one Ivory as its millions of users know. 
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David Grayson will be in the magazine 
every month from now on for a whole year 


Great Possessions 


A new series of adventures 


By David Grayson 


Author of “Adventures in Contentment,” “The Friendly Road,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The Well-Flavored Earth 


OR these many’ years, since I 
have lived here in the country, I 
have had it in my mind to write 
something about the odor and 
taste of this well-flavored earth. 
The fact is, both the sense of smell and the 
sense of taste have been shabbily treated 
in the amiable rivalry of the senses. Sight 
and hearing have been the swift and nim- 
ble brothers, and sight especially, the 
tricky Jacob of the family, is keen upon 
the business of seizing the entire inherit- 
ance, while smell, like hairy Esau, comes 


late to the blessing, hungry from the hills, 
and willing to trade its inheritance for a 
mess of pottage. 

I have always had a kind of errant love 
for the improvident and adventurous 
Esaus of the Earth—I think they smell a 
wilder fragrance than I do, and taste 
sweeter things—and I have thought there- 
fore of beginning a kind of fragrant auto- 
biography, a chronicle of all the good 
odors and flavors that ever I have had in 
my life. 

As I grow older, a curious feeling 


comes often to me in the spring, as it 
comes this spring more poignantly than 
ever before, a sense of the temporariness 
of all things, the swiftness of life, the sad- 
ness of a beauty that vanishes so soon, and 
I long to lay hold upon it as it passes, by 
all the handles that I can. I would not 
only see it and hear it, but I would smell 
it and taste it and touch it, and all with a 
new kind of intensity and eagerness. 
Where others write of what they see and 
hear I would write also of what I smell and 
taste, 

Harriet says I get more pleasure out of 
the smell of my supper than I get out of 
the supper itself. 

“I never need to ring for you," says she, 
“but only open the kitehen door. In a 
few minutes I'll see you straighten up, lift 
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What a new and wonderful 
world opened to me then! 


your head, sniff a little and come straight 
for the house.” 

“The odors of your suppers, Harriet,” I 
said, “after a day in the fields, would lure 
a man out of purgatory." 

My father bete me had a singularly 
keen nose. I remember well when I was 
a boy and drove with him in the wild North 
Country, often through miles of unbroken 
forest, how he would sometimes break a 
long silence, lift his head with sudden 
awareness, and say to me: 

“ David, I smell open fields.” 

In a few minutes we were sure to come 
to a settler's cabin, a log barn, or a clear- 
ing. Among the free odors of the forest 
he had caught, afar off, the common odors 
of the work of man. 


WHEN we were tramping or surveying 
in that country, I have seen him stop 
suddenly, draw in a long breath, and re- 
mark: 

“ Marshes,” or, “A stream yonder.” 

Part of this strange keenness of sense, 
often noted by those who knew that sturdy 
old cavalryman, may have been based, as 
so many of our talents are, upon a defect. 
My father gave all the sweet sounds of the 
world, the voices of his sons, the songs of 
his daughters, to help free the Southern 
slaves. He was deaf. 

It is well known that when one sense is 
defective the others fly to the rescue, and 
my father’s singular development of the 
sense of smell may have been due in part 
to this defect, though I believe it to have 
been, to a far larger degree, a native gift. 
He had a downright good nose. All his 
life long he enjoyed with more than ordi- 
nary keenness the odor of flowers, and 
would often pick a sprig of wild rose and 
carry it along with him in his hand, sniff- 
ing at it from time to time, and he loved 
the lilac, as I do after him. To ill odors 
he was not less sensitive, and was impa- 
tient of rats in the barn, and could smell 
them, among other odors, the moment the 
door was opened. He always had a pecu- 
liar sensitiveness to the presence of ani- 
mals, as of dogs, cats, muskrats, cattle, 
horses and the like, and would speak of 
them long before he had seen them or 
could know that they were about. 

I recall once on a wild Northern lake, 
when we were working along the shore in 
a boat, how he’ stopped suddenly and ex- 
claimed: 


“David, do you 
hear anything?” — 
for I, a boy, was ears 
for him in those wil- 
derness places. 

“No, Father. 
What is it?” 

“Indians.” 

And, sure enough, 
in a short time I 
heard the barking of 
their dogs and we 
came soon upon their 
camp, where, I re- 
member, they were 
drying deer meat 
upon a frame of pop- 
lar poles over an 
open fire. He told 
me that the smoky 
smell of the Indians, 
tanned buckskin, 
parched wild rice, 
and the like, were 
odors that carried far and could not be 
mistaken. 

My father had a big, hooked nose with 
long narrow nostrils. I suppose that this 
has really nothing to do with the matter, 
although I have come, after these many 
years, to look with a curious interest upon 
people’s noses, since I know what a vehicle 
of delight they often are. My own nose is 
nothing to speak of, good enough as noses 

o,—but I think I inherited from my 
ather something of the power of enjoy- 
ment he had from that sense, though I can 
never hope to become the accomplished 
smeller he was. 

I am moved to begin this chronicle be- 
cause of my joy this morning early—a 
May morning!—just after sunrise, when 
the shadows lay long and blue to the west 
and the dew was still on the grass, and I 
walked in the pleasant spaces of my gar- 
den. It was so still . . . so still . . . that 
birds afar off could be heard singing, and 
once through the crystal air came the 
voice of a neighbor calling his cows. But 
the sounds and the silences, the fair sights 
of meadow and hill I soon put aside, for 
the lilacs were in bloom and the bush- 
honeysuckles and the strawberries. Though 
no movement of the air was perceptible, 
the lilacs well knew the way of the wind, 
for if I stood to the north of them the odor 
was less rich and free than to the south, 
and I thought I might pose as a prophet 
of wind and weather 
upon the basis ofthis 
easy magic, and pre- 
dict that the breezes 
of the day would be 
from the north—as, 
indeed, they later 
appes to be. 

went from clump 
to clump of the lilacs 
testing and compar- 
ing them with great 
joy and satisfaction. 
They vary notice- 
ably in odor: the ! 
white varieties being Pa 
the most delicate, E 
while those tending 
to deep purple are 
the richest. Some of 
the newer double va- 
rieties seem less fra- 
grant— and I have 
tested them now 


many times—than the old-fashioned single 
varieties which are nearer the native stock. 
Here I fancy our smooth Jacob has been at 
work, and in the lucrative process of selec- 
tion for the eye alone the cunning horticul- 
turist has cheated us of our rightful heritage 
of fragrance. I have a mind sometime to 
practice the art of burbankry or other kind 
of wizardry upon the old lilac stock and 
select for odor alone, securing ravishing 
original varieties—indeed, whole new 
gamuts of fragrance. 

I- should devise the most animating 
names for my creations, such as the Dou- 
ble Delicious, the Air of Arcady, the Sweet 
Zephyr, and others even more inviting, 
which I should enjoy inventing. Though 
I think surely I could make my fortune 
out of this interesting idea, I present it 
freely to a scent-hungry world—here it is, 
gratis!—for I have my time so fully occu- 
pied during all of this and my next two 
or three lives that I cannot attend to it. 

I have felt the same defect in the cul- 
tivated roses. While the odors are rich, 
often of cloying sweetness, or even, as in 
certain white roses, having a languor as of 
death, they never for me equal the fra- 
grance of the wild sweet rose that grows 
all about these hills, in old tangled fence 
rows, in the lee of meadow boulders, or by 
some unfrequented roadside. No other 
odor I know awakens quite such a feeling 
—light like a cloud, suggesting free hills, 
open country, sunny air; and, none surely 
has, for me, such an after-call. A whiff of 
the wild rose will bring back in all the 
poignancy of sad happiness a train of 
ancient memories—old faces, old scenes, 
old loves—and the wild thoughts I had 
when a boy. The first week of the wild- 
rose blooming, beginning here about the 
twenty-fifth of June, is always to me a 
memorable time. 


I WAS a long time learning how to take 
hold of nature, and think now with 
some sadness of all the life I lost in former 
years. The impression the earth gave me 
was confused: I was as one only half 
awake. A fine morning made me dumbly 
glad, a cool evening, after the heat of the 
day, and the work of it, touched my spirit 
restfully; but I could have explained 
neither the one nor the other. Gradually 
as I looked about me I began to ask my- 
self, "Why is it that the sight of these 
common hills and fields gives me such 
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This world we live in so dumbly, so carelessly, 
would be more glorious than the tinsel heaven of 
the poets, if only we knew how to lay hold upon it 


man 
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exquisite delight? And if it is beauty, 
why is it beautiful? And if I am so richly 
rewarded by mere glimpses, can I not in- 
crease my pleasure with longer looks?” 

I tried longer looks both at nature and 
at the friendly human creatures all about 
me. I stopped often in the garden where 
I was working, or loitered a moment in 
the fields, or sat down by the roadside, 
and thought intently what it was that so 


reedy song of the wood thrush among the 
thickets of the wild cherry... The scent 
of peach leaves, the odor of new-turned 
soil in the black fields... The red of the 
maples in the marsh, the white of apple 
trees in bloom . . . I cannot find Him out 
—nor know why I am here... ." 

Some form of expression, however 
crude, seemed to reénforce and intensify 
the gatherings of the senses; and these 


own garden, my own hills, and all the 
roads and fields around about—and even 
the town took on strange new meanings 
for me, I cannot explain it rightly, but it 
was as though I had found a new earth 
here within the old one, but more spacious 
and beautiful than any I had known be- 
fore. I have thought, often and often, 
that this world we live in so dumbly, so 
carelessly, would be more glorious than 


The air is just as full of good sights and good odors for the worker as for the idler, and it depends only upon the awareness, 
the aliveness, of our own spirits whether we toil like dumb animals or bless our laboring hours with the beauty of life 


perfectly and wonderfully surrounded me; 
and thus I came to have some knowledge 
of the Great Secret. [t is, after all, a 
simple matter, as such matters usually 
are when we penetrate them, and con- 
sisted merely in shutting out all other im- 
pressions, feelings, thoughts, and concen- 
trating the full energy of the attention 
upon what it was that I saw or heard at 
that instant. 

At one moment I would let in all the 
sounds of the earth, at another all the 
sights. So we practice the hand at one 
time, the foot at another, or learn how to 
sit or to walk, and so acquire new grace 
for the whole body. Should we do less in 
acquiring grace for the spirit? It will 
astonish one who has not tried it how full 
the world is of sounds commonly unheard, 
and of sights commonly unseen, but in 
their nature, like the smallest blossoms, of 
a curious perfection and beauty. 

Out of this practice grew presently, and 
as it seems to me instinctively, for 1 can- 
not now remember the exact time of its 
beginning, a habit of repeating under my 
breath, or even aloud, and in a kind of 
singsong voice, fragmentary words and 
sentences describing what it was that I 
ew or felt at the moment, as, for exam- 

e: 

“The pink blossoms of the wild crab- 
apple trees I see from the hill... The 


words, afterward remembered, or even 
written down in the little book I some- 
times carried in my pocket, seemed to 
awaken echoes, however faint, of the ex- 
altation of that moment in the woods or 
fields, and enabled me to live twice where 
formerly I had been able to live but once. 


I? WAS by this simple process of concen- 
trating upon hae! saw or heard that I 
increased immeasurably my own joy of 
my garden and fields and the hills and 
marshes all about. A little later, for I was 
a slow learner, I began to practice the 
same method with the sense of smell, and 
still later with the sense of taste. I said 
to myself, “I will no longer permit the 
avid and eager eye to steal away my 
whole attention. I will learn to enjoy 
more completely all the varied wonders of 
the earth." 

So I tried deliberately shutting the door- 
ways of both sight and hearing, and cen- 
tering the industry of my spirit upon the 
flavors of the earth. I tested each odor 
narrowly, compared it well with remem- 
bered odors, and often turned the impres- 
sion I had into such poor words as I could 
command. 

What a new and wonderful world opened 
to me then! My takings of nature in- 
creased tenfold, a hundredfold, and I 


came to a new acquaintance with my 


the tinsel heaven of the poets, if only we 
knew how to lay hold upon it, if only we 
could win that complete command of our 
own lives which is the end of our being. 

At first, as I said, I stopped my work,. 
or loitered as I walked, in order to see, or 
hear, or smell—and do so still, for I have 
entered only the antechamber of the 
treasure-house; but as I learned better the 
modest technic of these arts I found that 
the practice of them went well with the 
common tasks of the garden or farm, 
especially with those that were more or 
less monotonous, like cultivating corn, 
hoeing potatoes, and the like. 

The air is just as full of good sights and 
good odors for the worker as for the idler, 
and it depends only upon the awareness, 
the aliveness, of our own spirits whether 
we toil like dumb animals or bless our 
laboring hours with the beauty of life. 
Such enjoyment and a growing command 
of our surroundings are posible after a 
little practice, without taking much of 
that time we call so valuable and waste so 
sinfully. “I haven't time," says the 
farmer, the banker, the professor, with a 
kind of disdain for the spirit of life, when, 
as a matter of fact, he has all the time 
there is, all that anybody has—to wit, this 
moment, this great and golden moment!— 
but knows not how to employ it. He 
creeps when he might walk, walks when he 
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There are men in this valley who scout the idea that farming, carpentry, merchantry, are anything but 
drudgery. . . and laugh at anyone who sees beauty or charm in being here, in working with the hands 


might run, runs when he might fly—and 
lives like a woodchuck in the dark body 
of himself. 

Why, there are men in this valley who 
scout the idea that farming, carpentry, 
merchantry, are anything but drudgery, 
defend all the evils known to humankind 
with the argument that “a man must 
live," and laugh at anyone who sees 
beauty or charm in being here, in working 
with the hands, or, indeed, in just living! 
While they think of themselves cannily as 
“practical” men, 1 think them the most 
impractical men I know, for in a world 
full of boundless riches, they remain ob- 
stinately poor. They are unwilling to in- 
vest even a few of chair dollars unearned 
in the real wealth of the earth. For it is 
only the sense of the spirit of life, whether 
in nature or in other human beings, that 
lifts men above the beasts and curiousl 
leads them to God, who is the spirit both 
of beauty and of friendliness. I say truly, 
having now reached the point in my life 
where it seems to me I care only for writ- 
ing that which is most deeply true for me, 
that I rarely walk in my garden or upon 
the hills of an evening without thinking of 
God. Itis in my garden that all things be- 
come clearer to me, even that miracle 
whereby one who has offended may still 
see God; and this I think a wonderful 
thing. In my garden I understand dimly 
why evil is in the world, and in my garden 
learn how transitory it is. , 

Just now I have come in from work, 
and will note freshly one of the best odors 
I have had to-day. As I was working in 
the corn a lazy breeze blew across the 
meadows from the west, and after loi- 


tering a moment among the blackberry 
bushes sought me out where I was busiest. 
Do you know the scent of the blackberry? 
Almost all the year round it is a treasure- 
house of odors, even when the leaves first 
come out; but it reaches crescendo in blos- 
som time when, indeed, I like it least, for 
being too strong. It has a curious fra- 
grance, once well called by a poet “the hot 
scent of the brier," and aromatically hot 
it is and sharp like the briers themselves. 
At times I do not like it at all, for it gives 
me a kind of faintness, while at other 
times, as to-day, it fills me with a strange 
sense of pleasure as though it were the 
very breath of the spicy earth. It is also a 
rare friend of the sun, for the hotter and 
brighter the day, the hotter and sharper 
the scent of the brier. 


ANY of the commonest and least no- 

ticed of plants, flowers, trees, possess a 
truly fragrant personality if once we begin 
to know them. I had an adventure in my 
own orchard, only this spring, and made a 
fine new acquaintance in a quarter least 
of all expected. I had started down the 
lane through the garden one morning in 
the most ordinary way, with no thought 
of any special experience, when I suddenly 
caught a whiff of pure delight that stopped 
me short. 

“What now can that be?" and I thought 
to myself that nature had played some 
new prank on me. 

I turned into the orchard, following my 
nose. It was not the peach buds, nor the 
plums, nor the cherries, nor yet the beau- 
tiful new colored leaves of the grape, nor 
anything I could see along the grassy mar- 


gin of the pasture. There were other odors 
all about, old friends of mine, but this was 
some shy and pleasing stranger come ven- 
turing upon my land. 

A moment later I discovered a patch of 
low green verdure upon the ground, and 
dismissed it scornfully as one of my ancient 
enemies. But it is this way with enemies, 
once we come to know them, they often 
turn out to have a fragrance that is kindly. 

Well, this particular fierce enemy was a 
patch of chickweed. Chickweed! Invader 
of the garden, cossack of the orchard! I 
discovered, however, that it was in full 
bloom and covered with small, star-like 
white blossoms. 

“Well, now,” said I, “are you the guilty 
rascal?” 

So I knelt there and took my delight of 
it—and a rare, delicate good odor it was. 
For several days afterward I would not dig 
out the patch, for I said to myself, “What 
a cheerful claim it makes these early days, 
when most of the earth is still cold and 
dead, for a bit of immortality.” 

The bees knew the secret already, and 
the hens and the blackbirds! And I 
thought it no loss, but really a new and 
valuable pleasure, to divert my path down 
the lane br several days that I might en- 
joy more fully this new odor, and make a 
clear acquaintance with something fine 
upon the earth I had not known before. 

I could tell of many such interesting ad- 
ventures around here, but must save up 
something for the future. There is, be- 
sides, much to say concerning the, best 
times, seasons and methods of enjoying 
the flavors of the earth, which must also 
be left until later. 


* Nipskillions," a wonderful human document by Booth Tarkington, will be a feature of the January number 


Here is an article in which you 


are likely to find something that will 
help you to increase your personal efficiency 


Why You Tire Out—and 
How to Rest Up 


By Ernest G. Martin 


Head Professor of Physiology in Leland Stanford University 


HEW! but I’m tired to- 

night!" 

How often have we all 

sighed forth these words at 

the close of a hard day in 
the field or factory, office or shop, as we 
hung our hat and coat wearily on the rack 
and slumped into the nearest easy chair. 
But how many of us have ever thought 
seriously about why we are tired, or what 
makes us most tired, or whether we do 
not get more tired than we need to get, or 
if there is not some way in which we can 
make our rest—the natural cure for fa- 
tigue—a little more effective than it usu- 


ally is? 

"These problems are very vital to all of 
us. Where is the man who can do a good, 
honest day's work and not be tired when 
night comes? The farmer who guides the 
SIME UID low through shale and shoal 

has one kind of weariness, while the big 
business executive whose day is a rolling 
sky of chain-lightning decisions has quite 
another kind. Yet each is likely to link 
that his own brand of fatigue is the more 
all-possessing. 


How do You Feel in the Morning and 
Evening? 


DID you ever stop to wonder what goes 
on inside you while you work? Some- 
thing certainly happens. You start out in 
the morning fresh and cheery; the snags of 
yesterday look less forbidding; the world is 
a pretty good place to live in, after all. . 
As the sun loops down the west you find it 
difficult to keep up your morning’s pace; 
now and again your mind wanders; your 
Tanho begin to fade. Finally you close 
down your desk, or hang up your hoe, or 
shut off your loom, or lock up your store, 
and start for home—perhaps feeling a lit- 
tle rested already as you slip off the cares 
of the day. Well, what do these ebbs and 
flows of energy mean? 

In answering that question let us re- 
member that from the standpoint of me- 
chanics the body is an engine; it gets its 
power from the combustion of fuel, just as 
a steam power-plant does. It differs from 
the ordinary power-plant. however, in be- 
ing constructed on what is known as the 

“multiple-unit” system. Instead of hav- 
ing a central station into which fuel is fed 
to generate power for general distribution, 
the body is so fashioned that the power is 
read on the precise spot where it is to 

e used 

Every time you move your arm to pitch 


a baseball or a forkful of hay, there is a 
combustion of fuel in the muscles you em- 
ploy. Fuel is burning within your brain at 
this very moment to enable you to under- 
stand what you are reading. 


What Happens When You Get Tired 
NOW everyone who has tended a fur- 


nace knows that if he were to keep on 
burning coal without ever shaking down 
the refuse, he would soon have a bed of 
clinkers, and the fire would go out. Your 
whole body, brain and brawn, is built on 
the furnace principle. If you keep on us- 
ing your hands or your head for a long time 
at a stretch, clinkers begin to acme 
—only we call them “waste products” 
this case—and your fire flickers and dens 
low. That is fatigue. 

It is the business of the blood to keep 
these waste products cleared out. Any 
single drop of blood makes the rounds of 
your body in less than thirty seconds, 
picking up infinitesimal clinkers on “the 
fly” and whizzing them to the organs of 
excretion, kidneys and lungs, where it dis- 
charges them. 

If the blood were only able to sweep out 
these waste products as fast as they are 
formed, we would never be tired. But, in- 
stead, they accumulate, and soon we have 
muscular or nervous fatigue. The latter 
comes more quickly because the nerve cells 
are more susceptible than the muscles. 

But what are we going to do about it? 


Your Heart Has No Union Hours 


FOR one thing we are going to do what 
we have always done—rest. Our blood 
does not stop flowing when we quit work; 
the heart has no union hours. While our 
bodies as a whole are taking it easy the 
blood has a chance to catch up, and that 
is why if we get a long, sound sleep at night 
we are likely to awake in the morning feel- 
ing as good as new. 

So much for ordinary fatigue and recu- 
peration in a healthy man or woman. But 
this throws no light on the problem of 
over-fatigue, or exhaustion, with which 
most of us are familiar. Come mornings 
when the world is all a drab monochrome; 
we do not feel as rested as usual; the blood 
has not “caught up.” 

This state of affairs may be explained in 
two ways. Either we overtaxed our en- 
gine power the day before, or else sleep for 
some reason failed to give the blood a 
chance to do its housecleaning. Either one 


of these conditions, if it continues, may 
prove to be a pretty serious matter. When 
we let the accumulation of waste products 

et too far ahead they begin to poison our 
Bodies. Finally the time arrives when sim- 
ple rest will not bring recuperation. The 
tissues are injured and must be repaired— 
and the repair work may take weeks or 
months under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

Let us suppose, first, that we have over- 
taxed ourselves—that we have burned up 
too much fuel. To avoid repeating this, 
we must learn how to get the best results 
out of the day with the least fatigue. 

Did you ever go to a motormen's ball? 
The dancers you saw there were not lilies 
of society who had spent half the day in 
bed in order to be ready for the revelries 
of the evening. Not at all! They were 
honest workers, those, who had turned in 
a good hard day of toil in preparation for 
that night. Some of them, evidently, were 
finding it much harder to steer partners 
through the maze of the new dances than 
to steer a clanging trolley car through a 
trafhic-clogged street. Yet all of their 
faces beamed with eagerness and joy. Why 
was this? 

The answer is that these motormen were 
doing something which they had been look- 
ing forward to for days—something in 
which they were supremely interested. 
Here was the sharpest kind of contrast to 
the business of standing all day on the 
front end of a street car. And so the mo- 
tormen were having the time of their lives! 

If a dancing teacher had been at that 
ball he would have felt that it must be in- 
finitely more interesting, and therefore 
less fatiguing, to pilot a high-powered trol- 
ley over steel rails. 


Work You Enjoy is Less Fatiguing 


"THE. practical application of my illus- 
tration is this: if you have a job you 
really like, a job which commands your 
whole soul, you will work at it with less 
fatigue than if you are dissatisfied with 
your lot. This is why the clock watcher, 
the chap who works only because he must 
work, is usually more tired at the day's 
end than the fellow clerk who has a real 
interest in what he is doing. 

Moreover, if circumstances have forced 
you into work which is not congenial, you 
will find that efficiency can be aided and 
fatigue staved off if you will let your mind 
dwell on those features of the work which 
you like best. (Continued on page 93) 


A love story 


Glory Grows Up 


By Frank Hurburt O'Hara 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN PRICE 


LORY FARLOWE had come 
home grown up. At least, her 
hair was loo 
her neck and her skirts reached 
almost to her shoes. When she 

went away her hair had hung in a braid 
down her back, tied with ribbons, and 
current styles hadn’t had anything to do 
with the brevity of her skirts. But the 
change seemed to stop there. She was 
just the same likable girl she had always 

een. The prematurely white-haired min- 
ister still seemed a pretty good sort of fa- 
ther. Hischeery, talkative, neighborly wife 
was a regular mother. The town people 
looked good to Glory. She wasn’t spoiled. 
The wide veranda that looked down over 
the roofs of the town almost always re- 
sounded with young laughter. And eve- 
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nings the porch swing creaked languidly. 

here were times this summer, how- 
ever, when the veranda was solitary. Then 
Marston Craig’s big cream-colored car 
whizzed through the quiet streets and 
country roads, with young Marston 
lounged down in the front seat and Glory 
beside him, her hair blowing in brown 
wisps about her face and her veil trailing 
behind her in the breeze. Glory liked the 
exhilaration of the motoring. She liked 
Marston, too. 

It wasn’t hard to like Marston. He, 
also, was just back from college. He had 
never seen much of Glory before, partly 
because he had been away so much and 
largely because he hadn’t cared. Marsty 
Craig had been a bit "speedy," anyway. 
Now that he had had four years of univer- 


sity, however, and was fitting into his 
father's business without revolutionizing 
it, people looked him over and said he had 


"settled down." Only an occasional 
droop to his dark-fringed limpid blue eyes 
ave evidence that Marston Craig still 
fad in him, perhaps, something of the 
devil-may-care, arrogant young Marsty. 

Glory didn't bother to look for latent 
mischief. Nor did she like him because of 
the Craig hundred-thousands. She was 
simple enough to like people because she 
liked them. Marsty Craig was young, and 
fine to look upon, with his tanned face and 
fringed blue eyes. And he was nice to 
Glory. That was enough. Then, one af- 
ternoon, quite without preliminaries, he 
upset all her pleasant disinterest. 

They were driving through the country. 
Marston was crouched down at the wheel, 
gazing straight ahead through amber gog- 
gles. Glory was watching the triangles of 
rail fences slipping past. 

“Glory, will you marry me?" said 
Marston suddenly. 

Glory glanced over at him. His eyes 
were fixed on the roadway ahead. A dull 
crimson dyed the tan of his cheeks. 

“I don’t know,” she said, uncertainly. 

Then they both laughed, a little nerv- 
ously and a good deal self-consciously. 

“Pve known a lot of girls," Marston 
went on, “‘and I've known you all your 
life, and I know pretty well that you're 
the girl I want." 


rt 
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Glory looked at the threads of water dripping from her outstretched fingers. Marsty looked at Glory 


His blush made him look ridiculously 
young. For a moment he held the wheel 
with one hand and reached the other over 
to touch her arm. Glory’s cheeks grew 

inker. She moved away a bit, shyly, and 
e withdrew the hand. After that they 
were silent for perhaps two rapid miles. 

Glory felt rather stunned in the presence 
of this new adventure. It was thrilling, 
of course. And yet— The fact is, she had 
hardly grown up, in spite of her done up 
hair and longish skirts. She wasn’t sure 
she wanted to grow up yet. The thought 
made her feel an odd tightening about the 
throat. 

She stared at the receding landscape. It 
seemed different. Against its background 
she fancied she could see a little girl. It 
was absurd, but she recognized the child 
as herself—a girl in a blue checked ging- 
ham apron, with her hair in pigtails, and a 
black rag doll in her arms. Glory smiled 
at recollection of the doll. The little girl 
returned the smile pensively. She peered 
out of curves in the road, and peeped from 
behind fences. Her glance seemed to say, 
“Are you really going to grow up and 
leave me?” “Are you really growing up?" 
the motor buzzed. Even the rag doll had 
a way of wagging its cloth head and re- 
peating the phrase, mechanically. For 
Glory, at twenty, was indeed still singu- 
larly a girl. 

After a while the child was crowded out. 


In its place there was a bigger girl. Of 
course, Glory knew her too. As the school 
girl came into her musings, quite without 
reason, it might seem, there was another 
figure in the pictures. Side by side with 
her stepped a stalwart youth with straight 
dark hair and big brown eyes. He carried 
her school books, swung over his shoulder 
byastrap. He was always looking at her 
wistfully, and though she could not hear 
what he said, she knew that he was talking 
softly to the girl beside him. She remem- 
bered all the times he had taken her to 
socials, the times he had helped her through 
Caesar's “Gallic War," the winter nights 
when they had skated together. She re- 
called every inconsequential incident up 
to the day he had got on the train when 
he started out to the city. The trouble- 
some thing was that the boy was not 
Marsty Craig. She was not surprised that 
she should think of Jim Graham. But it 
was distressing. 

Craig, not aware of this quaint pageant, 
of course, turned to continue the embar- 
rassed trend of his own thoughts. 

* Honest, Glory," he asserted, as if he 
had been questioned, *I think a lot of 

ou. 
: Glory almost started. The form of Jim 
Graham dimmed. She was back in the 
present, with young Craig, handsome and 
eager, close beside her. She looked at him 
with a clear blue honesty in her eyes. 


“T’ve always liked you, too, Marston,” 
she said. 

Marston swallowed hard. 

“Ts that all?" he asked clumsily. “I 
mean, do you suppose you mightn’t Jove 
me, a little? Folks say you can sometimes 
learn to, you know. And I'm really not a 
bad sort.” He laughed awkwardly to 
mask his confusion. 

** You'll have to give me a little time to 
think,” she laughed back. ''People al- 
ways do have to have time to think, you 
know!" 

“All right. I suppose there isn't any 
rush. Only I'd like like the dickens to 
have it over. I mean— You know what 
I mean." 

Glory was glad to find that she was not 
alone in her rather comfortable discom- 
fort. But the young man-being at her 
side had not finished. He proceeded, as if 
with a new inspiration: 

“PI tell you. We'll go to the Young 
People's picnic together. We'll float down 
the river in a canoe afterward. Then 
maybe you can tell me what you think." 

lory wasn't accustomed to precipitate, 
taken-for-granted invitations like this, 
but she assented. 

After that they talked of other things. 
Presently the big car had glided up to the 
parsonage curbstone, Glory had jumped 
out unassisted, and Marston had left her 
going hurriedly up the steps as he whirled 
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away waving a gay, confident farewell 
with his free hand. 

In this day of the new woman, Glor 
was very old-fashioned that evening af- 
ter supper. She told her mother. She did 
it in the kitchen, casually, while she wiped 
the dishes. 

“I’m surprised he didn't do it sooner,” 
said Mrs. Farlowe cheerily: 

“Why, Mother!" geprovingly. 

* Well, why shouldn't he?" the little 
woman went on, scrubbing industriously 
at a dish already washed. '' He's been mo- 
toring you about the country for months, 
Glory, and holding down that porch swing 
until your father's actually thought of re- 
inforcing the ropes. Besides, I may not be 
a fair judge, of course, but it seems to me 
that he's picked a rather nice little posie.” 

And then the cheerful little wife of the 
Reverend Mr. Farlowe allowed big teary 
globules to spatter down into the soapy 
water. Glory reached out a hand to pat 
the trembling shoulder, and said: 

“Please don't feel bad, Mother. He 
merely asked me. I haven't told him yet!’ 

Mrs. Farlowe brushed her eyes deter- 
minedly. Her sobs were metamorphosed 
into chuckles. 

“So you've made up your mind, have 
you?" 

“I have not," smiled Glory. 

* What will Jim say?" her mother ven- 
tured, as if irrelevantly. 

“Jim? Why, Jim’s always been a— 
why, a sort of pal, Mother. He's been a 
kind of big brother, don't you think? 
Marsty's . . . different." 

Mrs. Farlowe put down her dishcloth, 
rinsed and wiped her hands, and sat down 
on the nearest chair. 

“Now tell me about it,” she said. 

Glory took the soft, moist hands in both 
of hers, and sank to the floor at her feet. 

'** He's a nice boy, Marston, I suppose," 
pondered Mrs. Farlowe, when she had 
concluded. “The big thing is, of course, do 
you love him? That's all that matters. 
Other things just help. He's got money, 
and the Lord knows that helps. You'll 
have everything you want. I don’t mean 
to seem "Busneslke Glory, but—well, 
those things help." 

She sighed gently, rather as if she felt 
the futility of her words than because she 
was sad. Glory sensed the uncertainty. 

* But Father—" she suggested. 

“Your father didn't have a penny when 
I married him. He never has had. I 
loved him." The buoyant note had come 
back into her voice. She straightened 
pridefully in her chair. 

“I see," said Glory softly. 


SHE got up, again patted her mother 
with a comradely affection, and hur- 
ried up-stairs. Whereupon, Mrs. Farlowe 
found her eyes suddenly wet again. When 
she had dried them a second time, she 
went in to see the Reverend Mr. Farlowe. 

Meanwhile Glory, in her own room, 
was holding a solemn conversation. The 
drawn window shades flapped fitfully 
against the pink-dotted muslin curtains, 
and the only light was a candle on the 
dresser. Close beside, with its woolly back 
propped against the mirror, sat the black 
rag doll, pulled from a trunk beneath the 
bed. On a chair before the dresser sat 
Glory. 

“And so,” chanted the pale-pink priest- 
ess, "I'm going to, maybe, grow up and 


put you away in the trunk for ever and 
ever, and be very happy and get married, 
and not be a little girl again.” 

Glory was interrupted by steps on the 
porch, followed by a tapping on the closed 
door. She got up hastily. She felt rather 
foolish and a little guilty. 

“Theres a surprise for you down- 
stairs," said her mother, not looking at 
Glory, after the manner of regular mothers. 

“Ts it—" Glory began. 

“No. I sent Marston away.” 

* But I don't want to see anybody.” 

“I think perhaps it will do you good,” 
said Mrs. Farlowe, and went away. 

It was Jim Graham. He was back for a 
week's vacation. Glory thought she had 
never been gladder to see anyone. If she 
had had a brother, she could not have 

reeted him more as a part of their small 
amily. It was an ingenuous, wholesome, 
eager greeting. Secretly, she determined 
to tell him about Marston Craig. Jim 
would sympathize. 


IM was no less glad to see Glory. That 

was apparent. But when she stood be- 
fore him, radiant, with flushed cheeks and 
shining eyes, he stared at her with a word- 
less surprise. He had come to see the care- 
free girl he had left a year ago. And he 
was looking at a woman. Something sub- 
tle stole into his eyes; but that was a some- 
thing Glory could not read just then. 

They strolled out through the garden 
and along the dim tree-arched streets. 
Jim was oddly quiet. Glory didn't notice, 
for she was busily telling him, as she had 
always done, all the trivial incidents and 
thoughts and fancies that made up her 
simple life. 

At last there was a pause. Jim said: 

“T’ve had a raise. Not a whopper, but 
a pretty decent one, Glory. I thought 
perhaps you'd like to know." 

He spoke slowly, as if measuring his 
words. He looked at her in the dim light. 
The moonlight cast the mottled reflection 
of leaves on her lovely head. Jim drew 
closer. He took her arm. 

"Aren't you—interested?" he ques- 
tioned. 

“Yes!” said Glory. “I am interested, 
awfully. I'm glad, Jim, terribly glad. 
Isn't it fine!" And she meant it. But 
Jim Graham sighed. 

He talked of places they had been to- 
gether, of his work. He mentioned his 
setbacks lightly, and said it was all right, 
because he had had something to look for- 
ward to. Something he used to imagine 
was a long way off. He suggested jocu- 
larly that his “income” was getting “ some- 
thing like.” He appeared to be meaning 
something he didn’t say. Glory felt a 
subtle something stealing over her, too. 
She did not understand what was so near 
the surface between them. 

When they were back at the steps of the 
parsonage, and she had not told him what 
she meant to say, and he had not told her 
what he had had in mind to tell her, they 
lingered a while in the pale, still night. 

“ By the way,"— Jim spoke with studied 
casualness—‘‘ you'll go to the picnic with 
me, of course?” 

“Jim,” said Glory, “I’m awfully sorry, 
but—I’ve promised to go with Marsty 
Craig.” 

He glanced quickly at her. Now that 
her chance had come to confide in him, she 
could not find the words. Instead, she 


looked away from him, and said, “ But I 
hope you'll let us see a lot of you while 
youre here." and hesitated, irresolute. 

"hen, "Jim," she murmured, “I guess 
I've always told you things, haven't I? 
Well—Marsty wants me to marry him." 

“Yes?” said Jim. And waited. 

“What do you think about it?” she 
queried ingenuously. 

“What do you?” 

"I don’t know. That's what I'm doing 
now—just thinking!” 

“And what do you think you'll—think?" 

The staccato reports of a cüt-out punc- 
tuated the quiet evening. 

“If you find you ever need me to help 
you—think," he added, “why, let me 
know." It sounded pointless and clumsy 
to him as he said it. 

The cut-out subdued to the hum of a 
motor. The headlights swerved around 
the corner. The shafts blinded into their 
faces. The car came to a sharp stop at the 
curb. Its creamy outlines showed white in 
the dusk. 

Craig did not get out. He leaned side- 
wise, and called: ‘“H’lo. That you?" 
The tone was unmistakable. 

“Hello,” Glory answered, taking an 
eager step toward him. 

" [sn't it kind o' chilly? You ought to 
have a wrap on," paternally. Then Craig 
saw Jim Graham. “Oh,” he apologized, 
“I thought you were alone." 

Graham went up to the car. 

“How are you, Marse?” he said, shak- 
ing the other's hand firmly. 

“How are you Jim: How's the city?" 

And they looked at each other a second 
as young fellows have a way of looking 
under the circumstances. 

“I must be running on," Jim explained, 
removing his glance from raig to nod to 
the girl. “Fine night, isn't it?" 
uum running on, myself. Give you a 
ift? 

Thus the cream-colored car carried 
away with it two reluctant passengers. 
Glory stood on the steps staring after 
them. She wondered why they should 
seem so much alike to her, when they were 
so different—the boy who had always had 
to work and had shared his worked-for 
pleasures with her, and the boy who 
worked now because he chose to, sharing 
with her the pleasures that came so easily. 
She thought it must be because they were 
such nice boys, anyway. She didn’t know 
quite what she did think. 


'THERE is no need to linger over the 
picnic. It was a fine one. Marston 
said so, and so did Glory. She was sorry 
Jim had remained behind. But Marsty 
was there, cozily near; and she had had a 
good time. 

They wandered to the river, where their 
frail boat lay against the bank like a sleek 
marine animal. Marsty paddled out until 
the current caught the boat and swung it 
down-stream. They lolled back in the 
cushions, facing each other. Glory looked 
at the threads of water dappine Fon her 
outstretched fingers. Marsty looked at 
Glory. 

The river spread in wide brown curves 
between banks where trees stooped down 
to be licked by it. The current was strong, 
so that it carried the boat deftly on its 
way; but it seemed overlaid by the listless- 
ness of the shadowed reaches at either side. 
Even the ripples seemed languid. The late 
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afternoon sun shone back from its surface 
and sent an amiable warmth to the young 
people drifting homeward. They basked 
in the warmth, and said little. It seemed 
a friendly river, and a friendly day. 

But as the river swings around toward 
Winterleiden, where mosquitoes and sum- 
mer cottages are thickest, they straight- 
ened, looking ahead alertly, caught in the 
deeper mystery of the river. The splash of 
the water over the smooth stones of the 
rapids was exhilarating. It appealed to 
the sports instinct in Marsty. 

“Gee, isn't it great!” he cried. 

“Corking!” 

He took the exclamation for assent, and 
swung the canoe full on to shoot the rapids. 

They sped rapidly. Bits of spray flew 
cold to their faces. 

“Whee!” the boy whistled approvingly. 

Then suddenly the real nature of the 
river asserted itself. The canoe swerved 
swiftly. Glory sat back with a frightened 
laugh. The boat swayed. It seemed to 
rest a second, undecided. Then it lurched 
to the other side. Water poured in. She 
heard it slapping at her feet, and the 
swish of the current as it darted the canoe 
to right angles. She heard Marsty cry, 
“Look out!" Simultaneously the canoe 
gave a final lunge. Glory was in the water, 


plunging down with sure swiftness. Many 
thoughts flashed across her mind. They 
fled. One insistent thought remained. 

With Marsty, action took the place of 
thoughts. A primitive sense of preserva- 
tion held him—self- and mate-preserva- 
tion. His pulse beat rapidly but regularly. 
As he came to the top, he made a hasty 
estimate of the distance to shore. He 
realized that between them and Winter- 
leiden lay the whirlpools. Back of them 
were the rapids. Here the surface of the 
stream was disturbed only by bubbles and 
tiny ripples. He wondered if... . 

A sleek brown head bobbed to the sur- 
face a full three yards away. He swung 
out after it. He must reach Glory when 
she came up again. 

But Glory had not gone down. Her 
slim arms, pink through the flimsy sleeves, 
reached out with sure overhead strokes. 
She was making for the shore. 

Marsty followed. It was easy going; he 
was gaining on the girl. Then something 
struck him like a blow. He went under. ... 
He had forgotten the whirlpools. Things 
grew black. He does not remember clutch- 
ing at the rail of the rowboat that had put 
out to them. He recalls only coming to on 
the bank, and looking about feverishly for 
Glory. 
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She was stretched on the ground, a pale, 
limp form, with men working over her. 
He tried to rise. Glory!... He got up. 
He stood over the form, dully watching 
the swift fingers that worked upon her. 
He wanted to help. But they pushed him 
aside. They sent him away with someone 
to get him into dry clothes. When he re- 
turned, after painfully dragging minutes, 
they had her in a cottage and the doctor 
had arrived. 

“Is she going to be... all right?” 

No one seemed to hear him. 

“You’ve got to tell me,” he cried, his 
voice coming hoarse out of a dry throat. 
“Ts she going to be—" 

"She's going to live," the doctor inter- 
rupted tersely. 

Marsty laughed. He stopped abruptly, 
shuddering. He telephoned to the parson- 
age that Glory was not well, but not to 
be alarmed; he was bringing her home 
right away in a motor. 

“Are you crazy?” someone said. “She 
can’t be moved now. You don’t know 
what you're doing.” 

"[ know exactly what I'm doing," he 
retorted quietly. “You don’t know that 
girl. She'll never be right until she gets 
home. Why, she’s hardly grown up, that 
girl isn’t!” (Continued on page 68) 
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Good brains don’t all travel the same way 


time two groups of men—the mosquito fleet and 

the elephant brigade. The mosquito boys think 
quickly, and dart to conclusions like lightning. You will 
get an opinion out of them instantly that will be superior 
to any they will be able to produce after consideration. 
The elephant boys take more time. They move slowly. 
They like to think things over. Ask them for an opinion, 
and they will do better if they meditate. 

There is no special choice between these two groups. 
In each group there are quantities of men of great 
ability. I can at this moment think of two wonderful 
Presidents of the United States—one a mosquito and the 
other an elephant. 

As between men and women, it can be said in general 
that women are of the mosquito type. They pride 
themselves on their instinct for quick judgment. Men 
call it intuition. The “bright” boy at school is usually 
of the mosquito type. His intellectual performances are 
rapid and showy. He may or may not go on and succeed 
—but if he does make good he won’t get any particular 
credit for it from his schoolmates, simply because they 
“always knew he was smart.” It takes a successful 
elephant to go back to his class reunion and stir up 
enthusiasm. Nobody expected much of him, and con- 
sequently everybody is prepared to applaud his achieve- 
ments. 

It is amusing to watch these two kinds of men meet. 
The mosquitoes bother the elephants, and the elephants 
bother the mosquitoes. In games, especially, the irrita- 
tion between the two reaches its height. If it is cards, 


I: THEIR mental operations I see about me all the 


the mosquito, with his leaping mind, knows in a second 
what he wants to do, while the elephant has to wait for 
his inspiration. Some games are better adapted to one 
of these groups than to the other. Take chess, for ex- 
ample—an admirable game for the elephant type of 
mind. There is a game which two elephants can enjoy 
for a week at a stretch. 

The worst thing that can happen to a man is to think 
himself an elephant when he is a mosquito, or a mos- 
quito when he is an elephant. Some of the most terrible 
misfits in the world are misplaced elephants and mis- 
placed mosquitoes. For example, a mosquito and an 
elephant can go into law practice together and supple- 
ment each other's talents beautifully. But the elephant 
had better keep out of court, where nimbleness of mind 
is peculiarly required. 

Anothet point is that the mosquitoes ought never to 
tease the elephants to try to take on mosquito-like 
speed. Neither should the elephants tease the mos- 
quitoes to try to take on elephantine deliberation. It 
can't be done. Let every man work according to his 
own instinct, The minute he begins to impersonate 
somebody else he loses himself, and his judgments and 
decisions are of less value. 

As a final observation, it may be well to record the 
fact that both classes of men are entirely satished with 
their equipment. The mosquitoes think there is nothing 
so greatly to be desired as agility, and the elephants 
pride themselves on their deliberation, which is, I sup- 
pose, as it should be—for without self-appreciation 
man would surely perish. 


How a Great Hotel Man Handles 
the Human Race 


The story of Boldt of the Waldorf—and some 


Wuar Boldt has done is interesting, 
but what he knows is even more in- 
teresting. — 

This magazine ts trying to find out 
for its readers some of the things that 
men like Boldt know. Such men have 
had a wonderful experience in han- 
dling people. We all have to handle 
people, no matter what our calling. 
Anything readers can pick up along 
these lines may be useful to them in 
their business. THE EDITOR 


YOUNG man had applied for a 
rather unimportant position in 
theWaldorf-Astoria Hotel, oper- 
ated in New York by George C. 
Boldt. It so happened that the 

oung man dealt with Boldt personally. 
Now there are certain qualifications that 
Boldt desires in every hotel employee, no 
matter how humble. And so he proceeded 
to find out if this young man came up to 
the requirements. He sent him on a little 
errand to another part of the hotel. 

Before the young man had walked twen- 
ty feet his doom was sealed, so far as that 
job was concerned. He would not do. 

oldt saw at a glance that he had not the 
kind of talents which lend themselves 
readily to the hotel business. He could 
tell this by the way the young man walked 
and by the way he held his head. Yet, to 
an inexperienced onlooker, the applicant 
seemed like a young man of unusually 
good personality. He was modest in de- 
meanor, thoroughly genteel in appear- 
ance, and walked without either too much 
swagger or too much humility. There was 
really a good deal of character in the way 
he carried himself. 

When the young man returned from 
his simple errand, Boldt asked him a num- 
ber of casual questions—just as if they 
were of no possible consequence, but mere- 
ly to make conversation. He asked him if 
he chanced to pass a large woman in a vel- 
vet dress and wearing a blue hat. And if 
he noticed whether there was a folded 
newspaper lying on the floor. 

The applicant had been intent on his 
errand and had not observed these things. 
Thus Boldt confirmed his belief that the 
young man's abilities would not readily 
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of the things he has learned 


By Fred C. Kelly 


adapt themselves to hotel work. He was 
not observant enough. Boldt had seen 
immediately, when he walked away, that 
he had a habit of looking straight ahead, 
paying no attention to anything about him. 
t is Boldt’s theory, confirmed to his 
own satisfaction many times, that a good 
executive must be naturally observant. 
His eyes must be shifting to different 
directions as he walks along, so that he 
knows, almost unconsciously, just what 
he has passed. A man with executive tal- 
ent, says Boldt, should be able to talk toa 
guest, looking him right in the face and 
paying polite attention to what he says, 
ut nevertheless with eyes alert enough to 
take in what is going on around him, all at 
the same time. And Boldt demands more 
or less executive talent of nearly every 
employee. He makes it plain to all on his 
pay roll that their job is looking after the 
entire hotel. A man is hired, primarily, 
for work in one department, but he must 
keep his eyes open for anything wrong in 
any other department and severe it at the 
right place. For example, if one of Boldt’s 
waiters were to learn in a roundabout way 
that a certain guest was displeased with 
his room, and kept this information to 
himself as none of his affair, he would be 
betraying a trust imposed in him by Boldt. 


Boer believes that a good hotel waiter 
has an excellent opportunity to learn 
by observation, and to rise in the world. 
Boldt himself was once a waiter, and now, 
besides having vast wealth, he probably 
has no superior as a hotel man. Many 
other successful hotel men were once wait- 
ers. They learned human nature, learned 
the value of never-failing courtesy and, 
above all, that great hotels are built on 
the theory that the guest is always right. 

This recalls that Boldt believes that 
salesmen, in the ordinary sense, are less 
likely to be successful in the hotel business 
than equally competent men from almost 
any other line of work. The reason seems 
to be that the old-fashioned salesman's suc- 
cess lies in his ability to bring customers 
to his own point of view. And that is the 
very thing that will not do in a first-class 
hotel. If a guest does not like his room it 
would not be good management to try to 
convince him that it is the very room he 
ought to have, but to agree immediately, 
with the utmost cheerfulness, that he 
should have a different room—and hasten 
to get it for him. Of course, Boldt and 
his men are themselves high-grade sales- 
men in the newer sense of the word— 
that any man who succeeds in getting 
people to do what he wants them to do 
is a good salesman. 


As I stated in a previous article in this 
magazine, Boldt believes that by far the 
greatest single factor in successful hotel 
management is courtesy. He himself 
owes his present place in the hotel world 
to the fact that he was once so courteous 
to William Waldorf Astor that Astor 
picked him to take charge of the great 
hotel he was planning to build. **'T he beau- 
ty of courtesy," smiles Boldt—he nearly 
always smiles, by the way—'' is its cheap- 
ness—if you make it yourself." 


ND courtesy, Boldt believes, does not 
consist merely in speaking politely to 
your guests. For instance, he thinks it is 
only courteous that a guest should not 
have to deal with any hotel employee who 
is chewing gum, wearing a toothpick, or 
smoking. Even though an employee does 
not deal directly with guests at all, Boldt 
will not permit him to chew gum, have a 
toothpick in his mouth, or smoke while on 
duty. And there must be no taint of alco- 
holic refreshment on his breath. If he is 
about to leave the building, he may light 
a cigar just before going out the door, 
but that is the extent of the indoor smok- 
ing privilege. Not long ago Boldt dis- 
charged a rather valuable employee who 
had been with him for several years, and 
the sole reason was that the employee 
failed to heed Boldt's warning that gum- 
chewing was on a permanent list of things 
tabooed. 

Another theory of Boldt's is that à 
guest is entitled to an atmosphere of har- 
mony—that is, the machinery operating 
for his comfort must be noiseless. For 
that reason Boldt will not tolerate loud 
talk by any employee. A while ago he no- 
ticed that in one important department 
various members of his force had a habit of 
showing impatience or petulance. He be- 
lieved there must be some cause for this 
and watched carefully until he discovered 
that the chief of that department was the 
worst offender. The explanation then was 
simple: nothing is so contagious as inhar- 
mony, and the others had caught the dis- 
ease of impatience from their superior. 
So Boldt promptly discharged the head 
of the department—even though he was 
personally fond of the man—and the dif- 
ficulty was soon remedied. 

One rule of Boldt's is to set a good ex- 
ample in all things he exacts from others. 
He himself does not smoke, drink, chew 
gum or talk loudly while on the job. And 
he will not take a drink at his own bar. 

“The sight of a proprietor standing 
around drinking with guests,” he explains, 
“might be suggestive of leisure on his part 
rather than real (Continued on page 61) 
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From a photograph by Brown Brothers. 


George C. Boldt 


ONE OF the greatest hotel men in the world—photo- wonderful story of Boldt's rise, but he also reports 
graphed especially for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. some of the wisdom of life and business that Boldt 


On the opposite page Mr. Kelly not only tells the has acquired in the course of his long experience. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Schwab 


IN THIS month's article Mr. Schwab makes refer- 

ence to the help his wife has been to him. He tells 

what Mrs. Schwab said to him when he went home 

with the news that he had been offered $60,000,000 

for his share in Bethlehem. Mr. and Mrs. Schwab 
18 


were married in 1883, when Schwab was twenty-one. 
Mrs. Schwab was Eurania Dinkey of Weatherly, 
Pennsylvania. Her father was the first steel works 
chemist in the United States. This photograph 
was taken at Coronado Beach, California, in 1915. 
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My 20,000 Partners 


By Charles M. Schwab 


Chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


ETHLEHEM'S biggest asset is 
not its rolling mill plants, its 
gun shops, its armor works, its 
rail mills, it is the men who make 
up its enthusiastic organization. 

For more than thirty years I have been 
superintending the manufacture of steel, 
and I can say that my men at Bethlehem 
are the most energetic, competent and 
lovable young men with whom I have ever 
worked. | 

To no small extent the success of Beth- 
lehem has been built up by our profit- 
sharing system. But coupled with this 
individual incentive to extra effort is a 
corps loyalty, a friendly rivalry, without 
which no great business can reach the 
maximum of production. 

I love to appeal to the American spirit 
of conquest in my men, the spirit of doing 
things better than anyone has ever done 
them before. There is nothing to which 
men respond more quickly. 


One Way to Inspire a Man's Ambition 


ONCE when I was with Mr. Carnegie I 
had a mill manager who was finely edu- 
cated, thoroughly capable and master of 
every detail of the business. But he seemed 
unable to inspire his men to do their best. 

“How is it that a man as able as you,” 
I asked him one day, “cannot make this 
mill turn out what it should?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied; “I have 
coaxed the men; I have pushed them; I 
have sworn at them. I have done every- 


tung in my power. Yet they will not 
p uce.” 


It was near the end of the day; in a few 
minutes the night force would come on 
duty. I turned to a workman who was 
standing beside one of the red-mouthed 
furnaces and asked him for a piece of chalk. 

“How many heats has your shift made 
to-day?” I queried. 

“Six,” he replied. 

I chalked a big “6” on the floor, and 
then passed along without another word. 
When the night shift came in they saw the 
“6,” and asked about it. 

“The big boss was in here to-day," said 
the day men. “He asked us how many 
heats we had made, and we told him six. 
He chalked it down." 

The next morning I passed through the 
same mill. I saw that the “6” had been 
rubbed out and a big “7” written instead. 
The night shift had announced itself. 
That night I went back. The “7” had 

erased, and a “‘10” swaggered in its 
place. The day force recognized no su- 
periors. Thus a fine competition was 
started, and it went on until this mill, for- 
merly the poorest producer, was turning 
out more than any other mill in the plant. 

The Bethlehem profit-sharing system is 


. based on my belief that every man should 


st exactly what he makes himself worth. 
his is the only plan I now of which is 
equally fair to the employers and every 


class of employee. Someday, I hope, all 
labor trcubles will be solved by such a 
system. 


Not a Believer in Big Salaries 


I AM not a believer in large salaries. I 
hold that every man should be paid for 
ersonal production. Our big men at 
Bethlehem seldom get salaries of over one 
hundred dollars a week; but their pay en- 
velopes bulge with bonuses—computed 
entirely on the efficiencies and the econo- 
mies registered in their departments. 

Approximately eighty per cent of the 
twenty-two thousand men in our plants at 
Bethlehem come under the operation of 
the system. The only ones not included 
are certain kinds of day laborers, whose 
work is of such a nature that it does not 
fall readily into the scheme, and the men 
in:a few special or too-complex depart- 
ments. 

Take the case ofa mechanic: he is giv- 
en a certain piece of work, and he knows 
that the allotted time for doing this work 
is, say, twenty hours. Perhaps he has a 
regular wage of forty cents an hour, irre- 
spective of his production. If he finishes 
the job in the allotted twenty hours, he 

ts a bonus of twenty per cent, bringin 

is total pay for the work up to nine dob 
lars and sixty cents. But if he does the 
work in twelve hours, he still receives the 
nine dollars and sixty cents, and is ready 
forthwith to tackle another piece of work. 
In other words, the man gets bonus pa 
for the job on the basis of the entire fele - 
ule time, regardless of the actual time it 
takes him to do it. 

Any short cuts a man may devise or any 
unusual energy he may show are thus cap- 
italized into profit for him. With this 
stimulus, our men are always giving their 
best efforts to their work, and the result 
has been that the production per man in 
some departments has more than doubled 
since the plan was put into effect. 

We have complete schedules of time and 
bonus rates for many kinds of common 
labor, and our statistics show that such 
labor has been averaging nearly forty per 
cent above the regular rate per hour. Such 
jobs as wheeling a wheelbarrow or han- 
dling a shovel have been put under the 
profit-sharing system. 

There are some departments in which 
the work is of such a nature that time en- 
ters very slightly into calculation—in open 
hearth work or treating of armor plate, 
for example. Here we are more concerned 
with the quality of the work than with the 

uantity turned out in a given time. In 
these cases we give a bonus for quality, 
basing our computations on tests of the 
steel. If we had the regular system in op- 
eration here, workmen might be tempted 
to hurry their work, and a lot of steel 
would have to be thrown out. 

In still other departments we give bo- 
nuses for efficiencies. If a man handles 


his machines so that the item of repair is 
very low, or if he gets equal results with 
less than the regular amount of fuel, he is 
paid accordingly. We try to take into 
calculation every element that depends 
on the initiative, or originality, or energy, 
or manual dexterity of a worker. 

n many departments we use $1 as a 
unit cost standard. The manager or su- 
perintendent gets I per cent of the re- 
duction down to $.95, 2 per cent of the 
total from $.95 to $.90, 3 per cent of the 
total from $.90 to $.85, and so on. This 
holds out every inducement for economy 
and efficiency. 

We say to the superintendent of blast 
furnaces, for example: “This is your nor- 
mal operation cost, the amount we charge 
up. Everything you save from this stand- 
ard cost you will share, and the more 
money you make the more money we will 
make, and the better satisfied everybody 
will be.” 


Glad Grace Made a Million 


IF MR. GRACE, the president of Beth- 
lehem, who made a million dollars last 

ear, were working on a salary, he would 

ave been very well paid if he had got 
thirty or forty thousand dollars. But Iam 
delighted to see him make a million. If 
he had made two millions the corporation 
would have made that much more. 

We have to have a very elaborate and 
very costly statistical department to carry 
out the system, but it pays for itself a 
hundred times over. 

There is at Bethlehem a minimum wage 
below which no man's salary shall fall. 
But most of what each worker earns is 
made up of bonuses. We find that if a man 
has not ambition enough to earn bonuses 
he is not likely to remain with us long. 

I am very happy to know that my Beth- 
lehem ernployees are the best paid body of 
men in the steel industry in America. 
Last year, from superintendents to boys, 
they averaged $990 apiece. 

S Vetera of general profit sharing have 
certain disadvantages from which ours is 
free. One disadvantage is that the laz 
man shares the reward of the smart man's 
work. General systems give employees 
uniformly bigger wages in times of general 
prosperity and furnish a good excuse to 
reduce wages at other times. 

My system, I believe, can be fitted to 
any branch of industry. A banker once 
told me that there was no way in which 
it could be worked out for banks. I told 
him I thought there was a way. And to 

rove it I devised a system which has 
been put into successful operation in a 
dozen banks. 

Profit sharing works well almost any- 
where. I use it in my own home. Not 
long ago the expenses of running my New 
York house got exorbitant. I called in the 
steward and said to him: ! 

“George, 1 want to strike a bargain 
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with you. I will give you ten per cent of 
the first thousand dollars you save in 
house expenses, twenty-five per cent of 
the second thousand, and one half of the 
third thousand.” 

The expense of operating the house was 
cut in two. 

Men are pretty keen Nes of their 
employers. Vou cannot make workmen 
think you are interested in them unless 
you really are. They realize at once 
whether your interest is real or assumed. 

The man who gets the loyalty of his 
employees is the man who has, first of all, 
a reputation for fair dealing. Men gauge 
fair dealing quickly and respond to it. 

There has never been so much senti- 
ment in business, so close a spirit of co- 
operation between employers and men, as 
there is to-day. It is time for Americans 
to realize the falseness of the cry that we 
are a nation of money-grabbers. The dif- 
ference between us and other nations is 
that we know how to earn money, while 
they, in the main, know how to save it. 
The sordid, hoarding miser, who makes 
every sacrifice to accumulate, is so scarce 
with us as to cut no figure, while abroad 
he is everywhere. 


Managing Men 
WHENEVER problems of managing 


men come to my mind I think of my 
old master, Captain W. R. Jones, the man 
who, Henry Bessemer said, knew more 
about steel than any other man in America. 

Old Captain Bill started in at Johns- 
town as a monkey-wrench mechanic back 
in 1874 or 1875 and then went with Mr. 
Carnegie to Braddock—Mr. Camegie’s 
first steel venture. He was manager of the 
Braddock works when I entered the steel 
business under him in 1880, and I have 
never felt a deeper and more lasting affec- 
tion for any man than I had for old Cap- 
tain Bill. 

Uneducated, unpolished, outspoken, 
old Captain Bill was one of the most mag- 
nificent leaders of men America has ever 

roduced. Everybody who worked for 

im idolized him, and this idolatry made 
it possible for him to break all previous 
records in steel production. 

Captain Bill could never understand 
the chemistry of the steel business, which 
was just then beginning to reform the old 
hit or miss program. I remember ve 
well the first time the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road specified that the rails we furnished 
should be of a certain chemical composi- 
tion. This alarmed the old captain. He 
had never heard such names as carbon 
and manganese. 

“Charlie,” he said to me one day, “this 
damn chemistry is going to ruin the steel 
business yet.” 

In those days, of course, the steel busi- 
ness was in its infancy. Our expansion 
since then has passed belief. In 1880 the 
whole country produced less than a mil- 
lion tons of steel. In 1890 the amount had 
risen to five million tons; in 1900 about 
thirteen millions; in 1910 over twenty 
millions; and this year we shall produce 
over forty million tons of steel in America. 

Once Í wrote to Mr. Carnegie about a 
rail mill which we had designed at Brad- 
dock, and announced enthusiastically that 
when the mill was completed it would roll 
over a thousand tons of rails a day. 

“I see no objection to the amount of 


money you want to spend," Mr. Carnegie 
wrote back, "but I want to exact one 
promise from you, that you will never tell 
anyone we were foolish enough to suppose 
that this country would ever require a 
mill to make one thousand tons of rails 
a day." 

Now, think of us, after this short time, 
making from twelve thousand to fifteen 
thousand tons of steel rails a day! 

In 1886 it fell to my lot to roll the first 
steel girder that ever went into a sky- 
scraper. At that time the business prom- 
ised little. But to-day more than five 
million tons of steel are used annually for 
buildings. In 19or1 I built the first steel 
railway car; now more than five million 
tons of steel a year are used for that 


purpose. 


Good Story About Carnegie 
OL? Captain Bill Jones was a man of 


many original notions. For instance, 
he would never take the partnership that 
Mr. Carnegie offered him repeatedly. He 
said he didn’t want the men to think he 
was sharing the profits of the company. 
After trying in vain to change his mana- 
ger's mind, Mr. Carnegie declared that he 
would always pay Captain Bill as much as 
the President of the United States was 
getting. And he always did. 

The captain, I remember, used to char- 
acterize Mr. Carnegie as a wasp that came 
buzzing around to stir up everybody. One 
hot day in early summer, Mr. Carnegie 
sought out Jones in the works. 

“Captain,” he said, “I’m awfully sory, 
to leave you in the midst of hot meta! 
here, but I must go to Europe. I can’t 
stand the sulery summer in this country. 
You have no idea, Captain, when I get on 
the ship and get out of sight of land, what 
a relief it is to me.” 

* No, Andy,” flashed the captain, “and 
you have no idea what a relief it is to me, 
either." 

On one occasion I was talking with Her- 
bert Spencer, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Carnegie in England. Each of us was 
supposed to contribute something enter- 
taining to the conversation, and for a 
while I was rather puzzled to know what 
to say that would interest these famous 
men. Finally, I decided I would tell them 
some stories about the old captain, and I 
told them many. One of the things I 
prize most is a letter from Mr. Spencer 
recalling those stories. 

While my mind is running back over 
those first days of the steel business, I 
think of Willam Borntrager, who did 
much for rolling mill development. While 
on a vacation William fell in love with a 
handsome, rather stout German girl. 
When he came back he told Mr. Carnegie 
that he wanted another vacation, so that 
he could get married. 

Mr. Carnegie was delighted. “Tell me 
about the fortunate lady,” he asked, “‘is 
she tall and slender and willowy?” 

“Well, no, Mr. Carnegie,” replied 
Borntrager. “Indeed, if I had had the 
rolling of her, I think I would have given 
her a few more passes.” 

Mr. Carnegie was the first big American 

usiness man to inaugurate a real profit- 
sharing system. He was the epitomization 
of unselfishness. Perhaps the way in 
which Mr. Carnegie differed from many 
employers could be illustrated by calling 


up the picture of two boys about to feast. 
One says: “I have a nice pie. Come an 
watch me eat it.” The other says: “I 
have a nice pie. Come, let's eat it." 

Mr. Carnegie's personality would en- 
thuse anybody who worked for him. He 
had the road views of a really big man. 
He was not bothered with the icky 
little things that trouble so many people. 
When he made me manager, Mr. Carnegie 
said: 

“Now, boy, you will see a many 
things which you mustn’t notice. Don’t 
blame your men for little, trivial faults. 
If vu do you will dishearten them." 

` When I want to find fault with my men 

I say nothing when I go through their de- 
partments. b I were satisfied I would 
praise them. My silence hurts them more 
than anything else in the world, and it 
doesn't give offense. It makes them 
think and work harder. 

Many men fail because they do not see 
the importance of being kind arid courteous 
to the men under them. Kindness to ev- 
erybody always pays for itself. And, be- 
sides, it is a pleasure to be kind. I have 
seen men lose important positions, or 
their reputations—which are more im- 

rtant than any position—by little care- 
ess discourtesies to men whom they did 
not think it was worth while to be kind to. 


Picking Men for Good Jobs 
"T HERE are a good many things to be 


considered in selecting men for impor- 
tant positions. One of the things that I al- 
ways take into account is their family re- 
lations. If a man's wife takes the part of 
a discreet helper, or co-director with him, 
he is that much the more valuable to us. 

It is a common enough saying that it is 
harder to save money than to earn it. 
The women of the United States have 
more to learn about their husbands' 
money than the men have to learn about 
getting it. That is, men are getting more 
out of their earning capacities than their 
wives are getting out of managing the 
money which their husbands provide them. 

I can never express the wonderful help 
Mrs. Schwab has been to me from the very 
start. Not long ago a group of men offered 
me a large sum, sixty million dollars, I be- 
lieve, for half of Bethlehem. I told my 
wife about it that evening. 

“This is a big sum," I said. “Half of 
what I have is yours. What shall we do? 
If we sell, ye share, invested at five per 
cent, will bring you an income of over a 
hundred thousand dollars a month for the 
rest of your life.” 

“We wouldn't sell for five times that," 
my wife said. “What would I do with the 
money? And what would you do without 
your work?” 


How Nagging Wives Injure Men's 
-Business Chances 


I HAVE seen more men fail in business 
through the attitude taken by their wives 
in their younger we than from all the 
vices put together. A nagging wife, or one 
who is not in sympathy with a man's 
work, who expects impossible things of 
him, and is incapable of taking a general 
intelligent interest in his work, is one of 
the worst handicaps he could have. If a 
man works with his mind clogged by do- 
mestic troubles he (Continued on page 73 


A story that would move faster if it were 


not for the slowness of a 


messenger boy 


The Iliad of an Ad 


SING of a man and of arms and 
- things. The man is the advertising 
manager of a department store. The 
arms and things are on a nifty little 
model who poses for the illustrations 
of his works. There is a messenger boy in 
this, too. But I cannot sing of him. There 
is no lilt or tempo to express the ambula- 
tions of a messenger boy. If I implored 
him to so be that I could sing of him he 
would tell me to go whistle.* 

It will be seen as this episode develops 
that the advertising man is a sort of 
Achilles, wrath and all. The model will 
bet you she is the prototype of Venus. 
And the messenger, though he has no 
wings in this life and has a poor start for 
them in the hereafter, will play Mercury. 
This being a conglomeration of mismated 
myths, will create the atmosphere of a de- 

artment store ad, which is the theme; 
ane a platonic triangle, will work only in 
business hours, which 1s the plot. 

It was a busy day. 

The messenger boy scintillates most on 
busy days. You know him. He is the 
superannuated youth of vacuous visa 
who never has a pencil. He provides the 
knockabout comedy relief in the daily 
problem play of commerce. His ambition 
is to be a policeman—probably a traffic 
policeman, for he starts life with a blue 
uniform, a visored cap and an abhorrence 
of speed. His cap is always too big for 
him. But were it twice as small it would 
yet be twice too big. The head of a mes- 
senger boy is a blank—a telegraph blank. 

et without him drama would be a 
farce, moving pictures would rot on the 
reel, humorists would have to lay brick, 
all lines of communication would 
backlash—and American Tobacco, 
common, would flop below par. I 
therefore feel beholden to the Ameri- 
can messenger boy, and express my 
gratitude in this panegyric. — 

The messenger boy was, in the 
stories of a generation ago, the M 
alis of the self-made millionaire. But 
since the development of the sport- 
ing extra he has been too preoccupied 
with current affairs to deal in fu- 
tures. 

He comes from nowhere and prob- 
ably returns there. I know one who 
must be sixty—1 often wonder how 
he will turn out when he grows up. 

But the messenger boy is not the hero 
of this diatribe. There was to have been 
the advertising manager of a department 
store. Ah—there he is! 

He is a personage, a snob, a martinet. 
His activities have to do with art and liter- 
erature. And in a department store any- 
one who dallies with Muses in place of 


* The author knows that the “ I sing of " introduction 
goes with an /Eneid rather than an Iliad. But he wres- 
tles with this tale Greco-Roman style; for, whereas 
ita hero is an Achilles, he has a Roman nose. 


By Jack Lait 


price tags is a loftier being, a nebulous 
enigma, an Olympic super-gink to the buy- 
ers and department managers whose lau- 
reate he is, since he indices hyperbolic 
epics about their bargains, public procla- 
mations of their perspicacity. 

The routine of a department store is as 
frigid and as rigid as a banker explaining 
that the security is, unfortunately, insuffi- 
cient. But the advertising manager can 
frequently get attention from even a floor- 
walker, which immediately lifts him be- 
yond not only other employees, but also 
the public. He directs with high hand and 
punishes with thumbs down. And he 

rooks no back gab—not he. 

The only one who may at all shrug a dis- 
dainful shoulder at him or chew gum in 
his presence without a trembling under 
jaw is the model. This is not the floor 
model who pirouettes before the skeptical 
customer to give zip to the wares. ‘This is 
the model whose features, whose elbows, 
whose feet talk to the eollective circula- 
tion of the combined newspapers at so 
much the agate line in the costly depart- 
ment store ads, the financial bulwark of 
free speech. 


GHE punches not the time clock. She ex- 
acts her price by the hour, starting when 
she undoes the first hook and finishing 
when the photographer runs out of plates. 
She poses in the studio of a commercial 
camera man who'has learned to focus so that 
factory lace looks nearly like Irish point, 
and who can retouch cat fur into ermine. 

The ad-model differs from the grisette 
of the French novel in many essential par- 
ticulars. She has never seen a palette, and 
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the only chisel she recognizes is a can op- 
ener. Shedoesnot reside in a garret, though 
she has been known to inhabit a duplex 
apartment. Her income is uncertain— 
sometimes she does not know where her 
next limousine is coming from. 

Ex-officio and prima facia she is pretty 
and proportionate, elements of which she 
is assertively conscious. And a dime will 
get you rich if you don’t think that, when 
her picture comes out to illustrate a base- 


ment drive in 98-cent perforated stock- 
ings, the picture won’t be studied by more 
salesmen than purchasers. 

Nor does she stay at home waiting to be 
found by the advertising manager ze he 
needs her in a hurry. She has her tango- 
ing to do and her movies to take in. 


ANYWAY, the advertising manager was 
mauling at his thin hair this day. He 
had telephoned all over town after this 
particular little model, for he felt that she 
alone could grace and sanctify his opus 


majus. It was hours before he finally con- 
nected with her. 
He had conceived a very revolutionary 


departure. A bulletin had informed him 
of the arrival of some new Parisian lin- 
gerie, and a daring plan had flashed to his 
receptive brain—he would use a photo- 
graphic illustration with that announce- 
ment. Lingerie line sketches were com- 
mon. But they conveyed nothing. A 
photo was the thing. And that little mod- 
el—she only—could take the curse off his 
bold stab—she was so petite, so ingenuous, 
so—well, impersonal in a picture. 

He barked it to her without delay. She 
had no objections. 

* Beat it for that studio," he brayed. 
“Tl send that lingerie right over. Have 
the photog take two quick snaps, profile 
and full view, and cell him to rush me 
prock prints: Have to make a 6:30 dead 
ine for the A. M. papers.” 

“Say,” said the model languidly, as be- 
came her station and his agitation; “you 
send over the dinglebobs. I'll be there and 
waiting if I have to pay the chauffeur’s fine 
with your money.” 

The advertising manager picked 
up a telephone and shot some brisk 
instructions, setting in motion the 
machinery of a massive institution 
to propel toward that pretty model 
that chic apparel. He put down the 
'phone and smacked his lips. He 
would cheat the dead line. And the 
whole town would be talking next 
day. That French frou-frou would 
sell like election extras, and the ad- 
men of all the rival stores would hate 
him for life. 

Sweet reflections were these. With 

- his feet on a desk and his eyes half 
shut he turned them over in his 
mind for full an hour. His dulcet 

reverie ran on until the discordant tele- 

phone bell intruded. i 

The model’s voice spoke. 

“Those dewdingles haven’t come yet,” 
she said. 

“Suffering Saturday sales!"cried the 
advertising manager. “I'll have some lunk- 
head on the carpet about this.” 

And he clicked till he got the operator, 
twiddled his thumb impatiently till he got 
the ear of a certain (Continued on page 80) 
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HIS week's mail was the Christ- 

mas mail, and in expectation the 

mountaineers from miles around 

had assembled at Old Dutch 

Chris's road-house on the War 
Eagle Trail. Some sought tokens from 
friends way back East, lines from hands 
long unpressed; and some well knew that 
neither this mail nor any other would 
bring them presents; but every year for 
many past they had cheerfully gathered 
at the road-house, trying to appear as if 
they felt sure it was only a delay or an 
oversight that distant friends had not sent 
them a Christmas gift. 

“Next year, of course,” they always 
said in the same brave voice in which they 
set the approximate date for their proba- 
ble rich strike. 

But not even the weather-beaten fea- 
tures of these grizzly rovers of the peaks 
could always mask the chagrin that disap- 
pointment brought. Though for twenty 
years Carl Steinman, one time United 
States marshal, and stern old Indian fight- 
er of frontier days, had never missed the 
mail at Christmas week, and though for 
twenty times he had turned again to his 
lonely mountain cabin with empty hands 
and heart, invariably a strange, hurt look 
showed on his grim face. He had never ex- 
plained, offered excuses, or even talked 
much, and before this night no one had 
ever quite cared to ask questions or in- 
dulge in the sort of repartee that so fre- 
quently comprises an Idaho joke. But to- 
night something in Gay Heart Larry’s 
eternally active mind bubbled out. 

“TIl bet Santy Claus and his dog team 
is stuck in the drifts about three miles out 
on the trail, and he's a-cussin' every man- 
jack in this outfit for havin' any mail at 
all," said one. 


* Maybe he's got a box o' doo-dads for . 


Carl Steinman! The women are all stuck 
on him, you know; sent him so much it 
just bogged down the mail sled," teased 
Gay Heart Larry. . 

* Sure, he'll get a box of candy and a 
pink necktie and a—" 

“Shut up!" said the ex-Indian-fighter, 
turning toward the crowd. Bad men had 
given over their guns when Steinman 
spoke in that voice. Heedless, Gay Heart 
Larry rushed along, pleased with the mis- 
chief he had started. 

“TIl bet a ten some Susie does send him 
a present!" 

Steinman half rose from his chair. 

“TIl take you!” shouted Thunder Moun- 
tain Dave. 

But before events came to a clash, there 
was a commotion outside and the yelp of 
dogs sounded sharp in the winter air. 

The door opened, and Frank Chapman, 
the mail carrier, entered, a sack heavy 
with Christmas mail in each hand. From 
the room a chorus greeted him: ''How's 
Santy Claus?" 
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“Two hundred pounds of Merry Christ- 
mas for us!” 

The mail carrier stamped his feet and 
spoke crisply. 

* Hello, you stove-huggers, I’ve got a 
job for you!” 

e room was silent. ; 

“Do I notice any nurse-girls here? No? 
Well, do I see any real man with hair on 
his chest, who's looking for the delightful 
pastime of packing a case of condensed 
cow to a starving kid whose mother is 
dead and whose father is a matter of spec- 
ulation? You see, it's this way," he con- 
tinued, ‘Crazy Conners met me at Trap- 
fee Flat yesterday and told me Loretta 

oore was dead. He met Charlie Walden 
going down Chamber’s Creek to Moore’s 
place, Charlie having come up from Mid- 
dle Fork, a-packing his old adze with him. 
Charlie don’t pack no shin hoes around 
this time of year, if he ain’t got a coffin to 
gouge out. He knows everything, edu- 
cated, they say—anyway, there’s mighty 
few that’s been born, married or planted 
in this upper country the last twenty 
years without that little cuss. 

“Say, you old moth-eaten, wart-eared, 
wallopers,"—and the carrier glared— 
* what are you going to do? Sit there like 
holed-up bears and puff smoke at your- 
selves when the first kid born in Thunder 
Mountain ain’t got no maw?” e at- 
mosphere was tense; the carrier cut it like 
lightning. 


ee LL out, you parlor prospectors! 

You'd loaf around here and kill more 
bears than the H. B. C. ever got! You find 
mountains of gold around this stove; and 
a-settin' on these chairs you've got Pea 
faded for snow-shoeing, and Doc Cook 
headed south for hot air. But when it 
comes to the clean-up, you're not there! 
It's only a hundred and forty-six miles 
over to Chamber's Creek, and there ain't 
more than eight feet of snow on the sum- 
mits. wasn't under bonds to shove 
this mail through, I wouldn't even ask 
you deadheads.' 

He grinned and stepped outside to his 
dogs. From the group of men by the stove 
one man slowly arose. 

“Loretta Moore's kid!" he stated in an 
even voice. Instantly the eyes of all 
sought him out nervously, expectantly. 

he flower of all humanity brings forth 
no fairer fruit than the man equal to the 
occasion, humble though it be. Rare is 
this scion on the tree of life; mysteriously 
it ripens at any time or place, down on the 
lowly earth-clinging boughs of the tree, or 
far up in sun-kissed crown. It sheds its 
perfume in gilded civilization, or it flour- 
ishes in the desert air. 

The clattering confusion hushed, the 
man equal to the occasion was standing 
up—a big, spare man, with stooping shoul- 
ders, yet with a suggestion of military 


poise and bearing. Steady gray eyes 
peered from bushy brows, and thin, clean- 
shaven lips marked a firm but humorous 
mouth. Steinman it was, and he peered 
around and spoke quietly, with a slight 
drawl. 

“Loretta Moore's kid!" he repeated. 
* Well, I don't know how blame welcome 
that kid is to its granddad, old Bill Moore; 
but on the strength of a hunch I've got 
that he'll stand for it I'm taking a case 
of condensed milk over, not co Loretta 
Moore's kid,"—the voice rose meanin ly 
—"' but to the Thunder Mountain Kid!" 

Insan the toom broke into a noisy 
turmoil:“ Hurray for Thunder Mountain!” 

“Go to it, you old snowshoeing fool,” 
cried Gay Heart Larry affectionately. 


““TYOT’S right, dot’s right,” shouted old 

Dutch Chris excitedly, “Tink of der 
Tonder Mountain Kid, if he haf nutting 
but Bill Moore’s hot cakes to eat. By 
chimmeny! Dot kid, poor little cuss, 
with nutting to eat, and der one in 
Tonder Mountain, too!" 

“You look good to me, Carl Steinman, 
you sure do, and when you get there, put 
this in the kid’s stocking,” and Thunder 
Mountain Dave geared a buckskin pouch 
of nuggets into Steinman’s hand. k was 
his reward for a season's toil on his claim. 

. “Take this lynx pelt along to wrap the 
little cuss up in," and a trapper slipped a 
ri skin from his pack. 

ay Heart pulled him aside curtly. 
* Say, Carl, you can beat any man in this 
outfit two days in that run. We'll go down 
to the settlement and get a slew of baby 
rigging and follow you in. We'll come by 
the Lake Fork Trail. Never mind the 
snow slides. For the lord's sake, get a 
hump on you, the kid may have had noth- 
ing to eat for a week but sow bosom and 
hot cakes!” | 

* Don't get to feeding that kid no coarse 
stuff, Carl, his little sluice box won't stand 
no bacon or beans; jest give him biscuits 
and real tender deer meat, and that sort of 
trash," advised one. 

“And don’t let him walk about much, or 
it will make him bow-legged as an orne 
old cow-puncher. Make the cuss creep." 

“Teach him to say, ‘Hurray for Thun- 


der Mountain!" 
“Go to I" retorted Steinman harsh- 
ly. “I know more about kids than lots 


Dutch Chris was busy strapping a case 
of evaporated milk toa wooden back-pack. 
Steinman was slushing his ten-foot skis 
with a black mixture calculated to pre. 
vent their sticking. 

“Not too much grub, Chris. I'll spend 
to-morrow night.at the Smoke House with 
Trapper Jim, and the next at the Gold 


Camp, if I have any luck, and then over - 


the following day. I'll make Three-Fin- 
gered Dan's cabin on the river to-night.” 


Carl Steinman, with his pack on his back, turned toward the wilderness, the herald of 
£ood will to an old broken man, and the bearer of a priceless gift to an orphan child 
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Thusit was that old Dutch Chris’s road- 
house was nearly deserted at nine o'clock 
that winter evening. Gay Heart Lar 
and Thunder Mountain Dave were head- 
ed toward the settlement, miles away, and 
Carl Steinman, with his pack on his back, 
turned toward the wilderness, the herald 
of good will to an old broken man, and the 
bearer of a priceless gift to an orphan 
child. 

It was not yet midnight when Steinman 
opened the door of Three-Fingered Dan’s 
cabin where he was to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep. Fourteen from one hundred forty- 
six is one hundred thirty-two he reflected. 
One hundred thirty-two—in three days he 
must be there. 

Before dawn he was on the trail, the 
skis running smoothly in the crisp, firm 
snow. With an easy, rhythmic glide, in 
perfect time, punctuated by steady, strong 
thrusts of his pole, he slipped the sibilant 
skis along with clockwork regularity, and 
told the miles, five to the hour. 

“Sixty miles to-day," he said aloud. 
“To-morrow and next day comes the 
climbing." At dusk he was watching the 
smoke fon a cabin curl up upon the 
frosty air in thin blue rings. Trapper Jim 
yes cooking supper. ‘Seventy-two miles 
eft. 

The sentinel stars were still burning 
when Steinman took the trail again. 
Twenty-four miles of solid up-hill work 
lay ahead of him. He slipped a canvas 
case over the tail of his skis. That would 
ive him a grip in the snow. His course 

ay along a frozen stream. Its fantastic 
form was solidified, its wonderful tracery 
puna until it resembled a fairy cavern 
of enchanting splendor. Over the crystal 
carvings played a thousand shades, from 
the deepest amethyst to the most dazzling 
of diamonds. Still up and up he climbed. 
"The river gradually shriveled, and the for- 
est dwindled to scattered, stunted, wind- 
racked dwarfs. Behind his ascending 
tracks a world of white unrolled. 


HE PAUSED to survey the forest 
through which he had come. Silence 
brooded over all, the dense silence of the 
high places. From farout ona distant hori- 
zon billows of surging, unbroken green and 
white swept in toward him. In the rare, 
refulgent atmosphere of that altitude the 
scene was as brilliant as visions of the 
Promised Land. Above the timbered tide- 
line he stood and watched the glint of the 
sun on the frosted forest. It was trans- 
muted into a sea of silver plumes, vast, 
silent, shining. 

On he pushed toward the snow-choked 
pass. The beating noon sun blinded him; 
the glare was intolerable, and desert thirst 
burned his parching throat. The sodden 
snow plucked at his heels to hold him 
back, the heavy pack, the cruel grade, the 
thin air, exacted tribute from him in short, 
sobbing gasps. He seemed indifferent to 
the ord: His gait slackened in speed, 
but not in steadiness. As the sun was 
westering he stood on the famous Blue 
Ridge Summit. 

e universe holds no more lonely sight 
than a solitary man on a snowy summit. 

Now the sky was gray and overcast 
Flung far out ahead of the traveler a 
mighty ocean of peaks and crags arose, 
cut by black, gloomy gorges; fold on fold, 
and range on range, in serried rank and 
myriad number, the mountains marched 
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toward a ragged sky line incredible miles 
away. Beyond vision, beyond belief, the 
sullen giants reached—congealed waves of 
rock and snow, petrified at the crest of 
their climb into a hundred barriers, whose 
awful heights baffled all but the hardiest. 
Stringing storm curtains wound around 
spired summits which cut the horizon like 
fangs. Ashy gray beasts they seemed, 
which crouched and stretched and reared 
in the overwhelming strength of immeas- 
urable vastness. A huge, hulking dome of 
blue granite, striated with snow veins, 
broke from the clinging beard of timber. 
* Blue Point!” shouted Steinman. ‘And 
there’s Cape Horn, and Rainbow Peak. 
Holy Smoke, how she’s a-storming! Let 
her p turn loose and snow, you son-of-a- 
gun!" He turned up his face and laughed 
at the angry sky. 


THE trail lay along the top of the divide, 
following a knife-narrow, sinuous ridge. 
The wind rose, and far below the forest 
roared and crashed. The storm was upon 
him. Faster and more furious it fell, high- 
er and higher leapt the gale, until he was 
enveloped in a maelstrom of swirling flakes 
of snow and ice that strangled, tied him 
blind, and sucked the very breath from 
his lungs. "Kee a going. Keep a-go- 
ing," he muttered. “Its only a mile or 
two to the head of Chamber's Creek." 
Struggling in the gloom he wandered 
close to the edge of the snow cornice to lee- 
ward of the storm-swept ridge. Suddenly 
the treacherous mantel gaveway, and with- 
out warning Steinman was hurled down 
in an avalanche of powdery snow. Breath- 
less and bruised, he fought frantically to 
free himself from the smothering weight 
which crushed him. Boom! Another gi- 
ant nick dislodged from the cornice above 


im. 
“A dry slide, a dry slide," he gasped as 
he cleared himself. Boom! And again a 
great fragment of the snow shelf crashed 
down the precipitous escarpment and 
oured its snowy stream into a ravine. 
Behind him he heard its whistling thun- 
der, felt its frigid breath. Death was in 
the touch of the fingers of the snow slide, 
diminutive as it was. Ahead was safety— 
to the man who could make it. With an 
herculean effort he regained his feet, and 
turned his skis down the mountainside. 
Faster and faster—he fairly flew. Now 
the skis were part of himself, living wings 
which bore him with sickening swiftness. 
He skimmed over drifts, he leapt from 
ledges, and shot down gulches. On the 

inions of unbridled speed he was ridin 
or his life and the life of an outcast child 
Ahead loomed the black belt of timber 
line, behind were the clutching claws of a 
snowy monster. 

He plunged into the forest fearlessly, 
turning, twisting, dodging, jumping, and 
flashed down through the labyrinth of 
trees, handling his long shoes as grace- 
fully as skates. 

“Just where those fellows were killed 
last winter," he reflected. "Gee! but she’s 
a bad one, and it threw me down the 
wrong canyon. No Gold Camp for me to- 
night. Pick your feathers from a spruce 
and hike while the moon's high. Hike! 
you old fool, hike!" 

Late that night, as the moon set, a lone- 
ly snowshoer ceased his toil. He builta fire 
against a rock, and sat with his back to a 
log, gnawing bacon and dozing restlessly. 


Daylight found him on the trail, dogged 
and persistent as ever, but he plodded 
now. The-long trip was beginning to tell, 
and he checked the wearying miles against 
the clock of the heavens with a sluggish 
brain. Steinman was not traveling b 
strength or endurance now, but by a will 
which could not yield. It forced the ex- 
hausted, revolting muscles to their task, 
and lashed them on; it controlled the ag- 
ony of shrieking nerves, and fought off the 
resistless clasp of sleep. It was not strange 
that queer noises rang in his ears, now 
loud, now soft, and that fantastic forms 
danced before his feverish eyes, now dim, 
now bright. 

“To-night, to-night, you must be there 
to-night.” Its monotony bored his brain 
like a hot drill. His tortured body felt no 
sensation but pain, and responded to noth- 
ing except a grim resolution to press on. 

ce his suffering features were lighted 
with a grin. Somewhere he had read of an 
old saint who was broiled alive on a red- 
hot gridiron. "I'd swap troubles with that 
feller in a minute,” he growled. Cessation 
from the agony of a crucified body flogged 
on to toil, was alluring, even if sought on a 
griddle of glowing iron. ae to sleep in 
the soft feathery snow! No tired human 
could ever pull a down robe over him with 
as luxurious rest as could he nestle in the 
snow. 

Ahead stretched the marbled roadway, 
a seining] endless treadmill of heart- 
breaking labor, where frozen nature held 
savage sway. 

From hard experience he knew the suf- 
fering that the silent stretch of trail could 
inflict, but he never hesitated. Once he 
raised a bruised arm unconsciously, to 
throw off the dragging pack, but the twinge 
of pain cleared his deadening brain. 

"Im hanged if I'll rob the Thunder 
Mountain Kid," he muttered. I'll pack 
that whole cursed case in there, if I wear 
my legs off to the knee and leave a trail of 
Blood and sweat from here to the blasted 
cabin. 


H5 mind was wandering as if in a 
troubled dream. It was with labo- 
rious effort that he held it on his work. 
“You're in the South Fork of Chamber's 
Creek, yes, the South Fork, yes, South, 
and you should be in the North Fork, the 
one over yonder to your left. So when you 
get to the mouth. turn up the creek, yes, 
up, to your left, toward this leg.” And he 
feebly touched his left leg. 

He was afraid to stop for noon, as time 
was short and his battered muscles might 
stiffen and refuse to work. He might keep 
the machinery going, but he shuddered to 
think of starting it if it should once stop. 
Nature might prove stronger than his will. 
He scuffed his skis along the unbroken 
snow, and vaguely wondered if in the be- 
ginning of time it was predestined that he 
should be bound to such unremitting ag- 
ony. He fixed his staring, sleep-laden eyes 
on a fallen log a hundr: rds ahead. He 
would get there if all hell broke loose be- 
tween him and it. Arrived there, he 
picked out another object and concen- 
trated his decaying determination upon it. 
Thus Carl Steinman measured the ghastly 
torture corridor down which a one-pur- 
posed will drove a pain-lacerated body. 

Sisyphus rolling rocks up-hill? Child's 
play! Samson grinding grain? Mere ex- 
ercise! The Philistines could not harness 
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a crying soul and make it stamp with 
white-hot feet on a quivering carcass! 
Twilight! The tracks were wide apart 
and wandering. The ski pole was not a 
third leg which thrust him forward with 
energy and life. It was a staff which sup- 
ported a Deering figure. The clock was 
running down. Would its pendulum cease, 
or was it merely the fluttering pause at the 
end of one swing and the beginning of an- 
other shorter one? An icy patch covered 
with a rift of snow brought the skier to 
the ground. The heavy pack held him 
there with the grip of a wrestler. His 
strength was gone, the load bore his cour- 
ageous face into the pillow of snow. What 
a soft, sweet pillow! What a royal couch! 
—the world overboasted not its mate. Oh, 
God! To deny a sufferer a bed of pitiless 
snow. Even the thief on the cross could 
close his eyes! Strange visions whirled 
through his brain in the disordered riot of 
a nightmare. Nature must have her due. 
The Unconquerable Wrestler had the grip 
on him. His shoulders were ground to the 
mat—nearly. Just before his dissolving 
will expired and his muscles gasped out 
their last effort, the flame flashed up again 
for a second. This was not the end, he 


could fight yet, he could make the cabin. 

With the struggle that a sleeper makes 
to wake from a hideous dream which para- 
lyzes him, Steinman regained control of 
himself. The wrestler’s hold was broken. 
His stiffened fingers sought the ski pole 
and closed about it with the pain of over- 
coming the convulsions of a galvanic bat- 
tery. À mighty last spurt and he was on 
his knees, and slowly, very slowly, he rose 
to his feet. Nature was baffled again, and 
the will again rode victorious. 


]^ROM an opening along the hillside he 
thought he caught a glimmer of light. 
Was it a light? Or a will-o'-the-wisp, or 
the creation of a wandering mind? He 
stared, doubting, hoping. Again a dull 
orange gleamed from the timber. It was 
only a mile, a mile, a mile! What is a mile? 
And how is it measured? Five thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet by linear 
measure? Not merely that. It is a minute 
of comfort to a traveler on a Pullman. It 
was an eternity of pain to Steinman. Two 
thousand torturing steps, two thousand 
year-long seconds, laden with the fight of 
a throbbing will against an excruciated 


body. 


His strength was gone, the load bore his courageous face into the pillow of snow 


Moore's cabin was situated on a little 
knoll above the creek. A little knoll? The 
ten-foot hillock was more imposing and 
mightier than the great dome of Blue 
Point; to the staggering skier it was as a 
vast mountain whose ascent would squeeze 
out the last drop of his life blood. 

The coyotes were howling in lunatic 
laughter at the rising moon. The light fell 
upon a fresh-cut stump, and Steinman 
dully noticed a litter of chips, and Wal- 
den's departing tracks. 

He had been adzing out a coffin. The 
Thunder Mountain Kid had no ma! 

Hungrily Steinman's fingers fumbled 
the buckskin latchstring and he stood 
within the wretched cabin. By a flicker- 
ing, dying firelight sat Old Man Moore, 
silent, brooding. A half-famished baby 
wrapped in old flour sacks was in his arms. 
He turned toward the figure that blinked 
unsteadily in the doorway. A smile 
forced itself to the visitor’s lips. “Merry 
Christmas!” the apparition croaked. Old 
Bill Moore aal up with a start. 

“Look ut here,” and Steinman slipped 
off the dragging pack and smashed the 
case of milk upon the puncheon floor with 
the exultation of (Continued on page 100) 
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the job?” 


ter boy,’’ I said, not know- 
ing what else to say. -“ Who put you on 
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“No one, sir, I put myself on” 


From that time every spare moment at my command was 
given over to mastering the contents of these, my first books 


As you read, consider whether this would 
have happened in any other country as easily 
and naturally as it happened in the United States 


<- What Will Power Did For Me 


How, starting as a boy in the poorhouse, 
I have found a good place in the world 


DO NOT remember my father and 

mother. My earliest recollection is 

that I was one of a number of chil- 

dren in the care of an old woman 

who, later on, I learned was half- 
witted. 

We were dirty, ragged and poorly fed. 
As I grew older Í learned that I was a pau- 
per in the county poorhouse, and that my 

arents were dead. This is all I have ever 
nown about them. 

We were huddled together—children 
and mumbling old men and women, man 
of them crippled, blind and weak-brained. 
To the few who were passably intelligent 
was given the care of the others. Those 
who were able to do a little work, includ- 
ing the children, had to cultivate the farm 
for the benefit of the overseer, who had the 
farm because he bid lower than anyone 
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else, and thus was interested only in mak- 
ing all he could out of the job. I think I 
could not have been more than four years 
old when I was put to work picking u 
chips in the aoodyard: As I grew ol ert 
was set to other tasks, and many a beating 
I got when my work did not satisfy the 
overseer. 

This life went on until I was thirteen or 
fourteen years old. 

One evening, just as I had finished milk- 
ing, a cow kicked over the bucket, and half 
of the milk was lost. I told the overseer, 
and he gave me the worst beating I had 
ever had and sent me to bed without sup- 
per. That night, when all the others were 
sleeping, I left the house and made my 
way to the railroad. A freight train was 
standing there, and I crept into an empty 
box car and went to sleep. 


I was awakened in the morning by a 
train man shouting, "Out of that, you 
little bum!" The train had stopped to put 
off supplies for a gang of men who were 
doing the reading oct new railroad that 
was to cross the one I was on. The gan 
were working near by. Child-curious, 
walked over to look around. 

As I got up close one of the men yelled, 
* Where's that water boy? We can't dig 
without drinkin’!”’ 

“TIl get you water; where do I get it?” 
I said, stepping forward. He told me, and 
I soon had the gang drinking like camels. 
While I was dispensing the second bucket 
a big rough-looking man came up, gave me 
the once-over and asked, “Who are you?" 
“I am the water boy,” I said, not knowing 
what else to say. “Who put you on the 
job?" “No one, sir, I put myself on." 


Before leaving me the policeman asked: “ What kind of a job 
do you want?” “Anything,” I said, “will do for a starter” 
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The president told me if I would sweep 
halls, chapel and class-rooms, and attend 


to the fires, it would pay for my tuition 


** Where is that water boy who was here 
yesterday?" “Left last night," put in 
one of the men. 

At noon when they knocked off for din- 
ner I was about used up. I had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours and was 
getting faint. As I sat on the bank while 
the men were eating, one of them, called 
'Tom, said to me, "es lunch time, kid." 
I did not answer. “Where is your lunch, 
kid?" “Left it behind,” I said. “Left it 
where?” “About a hundred miles back, 
I guess" He looked at me sharply. 
**Come here, kid,” he said kindly. “What’s 
this you are giving us?” 

So I told them all about myself, showed 
them my body, which was covered with 
black and blue marks, and added, “Those 
bruises are why I ran away.” “ 
boy,” said one of the men; “you will do.” 
These were the first kind words I remem- 
ber as ever having been spoken to me, and 
they helped me a lot. The men shared 
their dinner with me. It was the best meal 
I had ever eaten. 

When the gang quit work for the day, 
Tom said, “Come with me, kid!” and he 
took me to the wooden shack where the 
gang slept and had their breakfast and 
supper. À German boarded them by the 
vk After supper Tom took me to the 
cook. ‘Mike,’ he said (and I thought 
this was an odd name for a Dutchman), 
“here is a kid who is down and out. He is 
our new water boy. Don’t you think that 
he could help you enough morning and 
night to pay for his grub?" "How vos you 


down and outs, son?" asked the German. 
I told my story over again and showed 
him my Bruised body. “Dot oferseer vos 
a devil—a devil!" he said. “Now you vill 
gets up at four o'clock and helps me mit 
the breakfast, and at night helps-me to 
vash de dishes and cleans tings up, and 
vot you eats you vill enough haf paid for.” 

I was given a bunk, a straw tick and a 
blanket, and before turning in Mike gave 
me a hot water bath and rubbed me all 
over with arnica. When I got into my 
bunk I dare say there was never a happier 
boy in the world. 


WHEN I was in the poorhouse I was 
called George Black; whether it was 
my right name I never knew. Oneevening I 
was sitting, thinking over my past, when 
this good German, the best friend I ever 
had, put his hand on my head. “Son,” he 
said, “it vos not goot to look at dot black- 
ness. Puts him behind you, and looks at 
dot brightness in front of you; it vos bet- 
ter always so!" 

This struck me as good advice, and the 
first thing I did was to drop George Black 
for the cheerier name I bear to-day. 

Regular hours and plenty of whalesome 
food soon made a big change in me. I had 
always been strong for my age, and in a 
short time I was able to carry two buck- 
ets of water at a time. 

While in the poorhouse I had been 
taught my letters by a man who had lost 
both legs, and for whom I often did little 
favors, and when I ran away from there 


I could read a little and write my name. 

I had often wondered why it was that 
some men were better off than others. I 
had not been a water boy long before my 
association with men broadened observa- 
tion, and these childish thoughts came 
back with renewed force. Why 15 it, I won- 
dered, that Mr. Mullen is a boss, instead of 
working in the gang? My solution was: 
He knows more than they do, and when 
the contractor gives orders to the boss it 
is because he knows still more; and so I 
found it to be all the way up the line. “I 
val some day be a boss!” f assured my- 
se 


We were paid twice a month. The eve- 
ning of the day that I received my first pay 
I went to a little town two miles away and 
bought a pair of shoes, the first new pair I 
had ever had. I told the storekeeper that 
I wanted some books for a beginner. He 
questioned me, and selected an elementary 
arithmetic, a spelling book, a geography, 
and a copy book. When I asked if I ought 
not to have a reader, he said, “No! Let 
your reader be the newspaper! Here, I 
will give ou something better to start 
with!” and he gave me a dozen illustrated 
books. He also gave me a small dictionary 
and showed me how to use it. From that 
time every spare moment at my command 
was given over to mastering the contents 
of these, my first books. 

In a town some fifty miles away Mike, 
our boarding boss, kept a workingmen's 
boarding house, which his wife looked 
after during the summer while he was 
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Once in his office, he gave me opportunities 
to learn surveying and much valuable infor- 


It has been my good fortune to be con- 
cerned in a directive capacity with many 
big engineering jobs at home and abroad 


mation on different phases of the business 


running the shack boarding house. When 
cold weather and snow tied up work on 
the road until the following spring he went 
home, and carried me with him. His wife 
took me right to her heart. They called me 
“son.” At the shack I had been just “kid.” 

Had I indeed been the son of this dear 
German couple I don’t think they could 
have shown me more kindness and affec- 
tion. They insisted that I should spend 
not less than four hours a day with my 
lessons and they heard me recite. 

I soon mastered my elementary books 
and got more advanced ones. Grammar 
and history were added to the list, and I 
spent itid time improving my penman- 
hin. One day I said I wished I could 
speak German, and straightway they com- 
menced to teach me. By spring I had a 
good understanding of German, and a fair 
ability to express myself in it. 

After the snow was off the ground we 
went back to the railroad. The new gang 
was much larger than the old one, and my 
German friend had to have a steady helper. 
I gave up the job of water boy and became 
his assistant. He paid me five dollars a 
week. 

I found more or less time each day to 
study, and at night I went on with my 
German, reading and talking with Mike. 

About the middle of October I happened 
to see in a newspaper that the night schools 
in a city about two hundred miles away 
would reopen for the winter in November. 
* I made up my mind at once that I would 


enter those schools. How I would live 
during the winter did not trouble me. I 
knew that I would make out somehow; 
my wants consisted only of plenty of plain 
food and a dry place to sleep. 

When I told my plan to the boss he 
heartily approved of it, and gave me a 
good letter of recommendation. The gang 
made up a small purse for me, which with 
my wages, the most of which I had saved, 
gave me a feeling of real independence. 


I REACHED the city about six o'clock 
in the morning and was quite dum- 
founded when I saw the crowds of people 
going in all directions to their work. I had 
not supposed there were so many people 
in the world. I don't know how long I had 
been standing on the corner, watching the 
people, when a policeman came up and 
asked me if I was looking for anyone. I 
told him that I had never been in a city 
before and everything was very strange to 
me, and I asked him where I could get 
breakfast. “Have you got any money?" 
he asked. I told him that I had seventy- 
eight dollars. 

his statement and my shabby clothes 
seemed to make him a little suspicious, so 
I told him all about myself and let him 
read my letter of recommendation. 
“That’s a good letter," he said. “Come 
with me, and I will take you to a reason- 
able restaurant.” I got a very good meal 
for twenty-five cents, which I thought was 
an awful price to pay for just something 


to eat. It was the first meal that I had 
ever bought. 

Before leaving me, the policeman asked 
me what I intended to do, and I replied, 
“Look for a job at once.” “What kind of 
a job do you want?” “Anything,” I said, 
“will do for a starter.” 

. He pointed to my shabby clothes, and 
told me that my appearance would be 
against me. He offered to go with me to a 
second-hand store where I could get a 
pa suit. The suit, with shirt, shoes and 

at, cost nine dollars. 

After telling me how to find a lodgi 
house where I could get a good clean 
for twenty cents a night, the officer shook 
hands with me and wished me good luck. 
Let me say in passing that until his death, 
many years later, we remained very close 
friends. It was one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of my life that I was able to have him 
placed in a much better position. 

I don’t know how many times I was 
turned down that day. The nearest I 
came to landing a job was as a messenger 
boy for the éelegraph company, but my 
ignorance of the city's streets was against 
me. Toward evening I wandered over to 
the station. Trains were more familiar to 
me than anything else in this big city. 
The station was at the foot of a steep hill, 
on the top of which ran horse cars. Soon a 
train came in. A gang of rough-looking, 
shabby boys, whom I had noticed loafin 
around, made a rush for the passengers 
bags. (Continued on page 84) 
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The 'Truth—for Once 


How Old Tom, the waiter, shattered the dignity of a New York club 


By Arthur Train 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


HE windows of the Stuyvesant 
Club, hung with green wreaths 
and scarlet ribbons, looked out 
with aristocratic disdain upon 
the hurrying pedestrians of Fifth 
Avenue that gra New Year’s afternoon 
as Old. Tom Brander limped slowly along 
the side street and turned in at the serv- 
ants’ entrance. The club was practically 
empty. Bradshaw, the club wit, would 
have said it was entirely empty for there 
were only two persons in the big room— 
Hempsted at one window, glowering over 
a copy of Punch, and Judson at another, 
fatuously watching the automobile ’busses 
through the smoke of his cigarette, and 
punciuatns each ’bus with a sip from the 
cotch and soda at his elbow. Both were 
beastly out of sorts and had recognized 
each other only in the most distant man- 
ner. Both had motored into town from 
different house parties on Long Island to 
avoid taking early morning trains, and 
now, having arrived, found that they had 
nothing whatever to do. 

Old Tom limped down the darkened 
corridor below stairs and hung his shabby 
coat on peg Number 4; then, opening a 
locker, took out his livery, brushed it with 
a frayed whisk broom and put it on in the 
servants’ dining-room, next the laundry. 
He was very weary, for he had been all the 
way to Newark that afternoon to visit his 
niece, who had just had another baby, her 
fifth girl, and he had lunched on potted 
ham and pickles, for there had been no- 
body to look after him. 

A cracked looking-glass hung on the 
yellow painted wall, and Tom, havin 
turned on the electric bulb in its cage o 
wire, peered into it to see if he needed 
shaving. He had peered into that same 
glass for the same purpose for over seven- 
teen years, come Easter, —and he had al- 
ways needed shaving. Sometimes he had 
shaved and sometimes he had not, and to- 
day what with the twinges in his leg and 
the numbness in his fingers, for it had been 
bitter cold walking up from the ferry, he 
decided to let it go. There would be very 
few members in the club that evening, he 
felt sure, and his razor was that dull it 
near took your face off along with it. 

The alarm clock on the table pointed to 
six-twenty, so he fumbled in his pocket 
for his blackened pipe and sat down in a 
broken chair, for he did not go on duty 
until the half hour. The face he had seen 
in the mirror had given him a bit of a 
shock. He had not realized that his hair 
had turned so white; and the eyes that had 
looked out at him were the faded, hope- 
less eyes of the very old. Yet Tom was 
only sixty-three. He gazed down at his 
hands and noticed how the veins stood out 
like blue cords upon their backs. 

* Yes," he muttered as if in answer to 
some question, “I’m gettin’ on. Isuream!" 

His eyes searched the bare chamber, 


rison-like with its iron grating, and 
‘ound naught to give him cheer. At the 
end of the hall he could hear the chef 
singing an Italian song in a cheerful tenor. 


“O, Rosa, Rosa, Rosa, gentil-i-n~a!” 


Toni was a good fellow, if he was only a 
Dago! Tom knew that the chef had a wife 
and six children on Thompson Street, and 
a father and mother, and a grandfather 
and grandmother in Palermo. But he had 
nobody—except Mrs. Scanlon, his niece 
in Newark, and she took no real interest 
in him; he was quite aware of it. 


GOMEHOW he had never felt quite so 
lonely in all his lonely old life before. He 
remembered when his little sister Lucy 
had been born, almost as if it were yester- 
day. Fifty-five years ago—in Tipperary! 
Something warm and wet fell on the back 
of his hand. Then another ran down and 
hung on the end of his nose. He had gone 
in to see his mother lying in bed with the 
baby girl all bundled up in flannel, just as 
he Rad. gone in that afternoon in Newark 
to see Annie, his niece. Fifty-five years! 
And they all were dead, dead as tomb- 
stones, most of them a quarter of a cen- 
tury! He had always wanted to be a sol- 
dier and he had been one, too; but he had 
mustered out at forty-five with an honor- 
able discharge and wandered to America. 
Seventeen years! And now they were 
fighting in the trenches! 

There was a banging of pans from the 
kitchen, and the rush of water from a fau- 
cet. Toni’s song halted and then changed 
abruptly. 


“Eet’s a long, long way to Teeppairayree!” 


A long way to Tipperary! His heart 
seemed to swell. He aad hear the regi- 
mental band and the sharp squeal of the 
fifes. Through the mist in his eyes he 
caught the shimmer of sunlight on long 
lines of rifle barrels. ; 

“ Br-r-r-r-r-r-" went the alarm clock. 

He rose stiffly and throttled it, then 
rubbed his eyes with the sleeve of his liv- 
ery and stuffed his pipe into his pocket. 
The fifes were still shrilling in his ears, and 
in spite of his rheumatism he threw back 
his shoulders and marched bravely erect 
past the kitchen door and up the stairs to 
the main room of the Stuyvesant. 

“If this bloomin’ war goes on much 
longer the whole darn club will simpl 
go to the dickens!" growled Hempsted, 
throwing his lanky frame viciously into a 
plush arm chair, with the air of a spoiled 
child. “Not a decent servant left in it as 
it is!” he added, looking at Judson indig- 
na as if somehow he were responsible. 

* Humph!" retorted the other a little 
thickly, “I think it's gone already! . . . 
I s'pose we might as well dine together?" 


“Unless you prefer dining alone," an- 
swered Hempsted. “If you do—why, just 
say sol” 

“Oh, no! Might as well be sociable!” 
responded Judson. “Maybe somebody 
else'll come into this God-forsaken place 
before it's served. . . . Hello! Here's 
McMurtrie!” 

“Hello, Mac! Sit down and have a 
drink!” : 

McMurtrie laughed and shook his head. 

“TIl wait, I guess,” he replied, lighting 
a cigarette. "You two fellows loo 
mutes at a funeral. What's the trouble?" 
He leaned back with a sigh and stretched 
out his husky six feet of bone and muscle. 
“Gee, but my legs are tired. It's a long 
way from Englewood." 

“Englewood!” exclaimed both the oth- 
ers in chorus. 

“It must be twelve miles!” gasped 
Hempsted. 

“*Yes,—shouldn’t wonder!" answered 
McMurtrie. “I just thought I'd get some 
fresh air into my lungs. Well, what's the 
news?" 

He sent a series of smoke rings twisting 
toward the ceiling. 

* We were discussing this club," said 
Judson. ''You're a governor, and ought 
to be officially apprised of the conditions. 
They're disgraceful! In the first place, all 
the decent waiters have gone to the war, 
and the house committee has filled their 
places with a lot of longshoremen that 
don't know a sherry and bitters from a 
horse’s neck. And look at their liveries! 
None of'em fit! They're like human 
scarecrows.” 

Hempsted pounded the bell. 

“Better change your mind!” he urged. 
“No? Well, bring me another rye high- 
ball," he snapped at Tom, who had an- 
swered the PAN * And mind you don't 
spill half of it!” 

“No, sir. Very good, sir!" answered 
Tom respectfully. 


Dick McMURTRIE gave the old serv- 
antout of the cornerofhis eyeaglance 
of something like real affection. Tom had 
waited on his father at the club for over a 
decade, and was now continuing faith- 
fully to wait on him. He wondered how 
the old fellow stood it! Had a bad limp! 
Pale, too—or was it just his hair? Ought 
to be pensioned off and sent to spend "his 
declining years in some sunny spot. 

“Well, boys, what do you say to or- 
dering dinner?" suggested McMurtrie, 
and as Tom was just leaving for Hemp- 
sted's highball, he added, What have we 
got to-night, Tom, that you can recom- 
men 

Tom in his prime had been but a poor 
reader, and the fine print of the menu 
card was now wholly beyond his powers. 

“Supposing I just ask the chef, Mr. 
Richard?" he hazarded craftily. 
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.’ “Good idea," answered McMurtrie. 
“Find out if there's any game in the 


ouse. 

“I feel just like a red-headed duck,” 
mused Hempsted as Tom limped away. 

y Ferbane the resemblance doesn’t stop 
there! Ha! Ha! Ha!” snorted Judson. 

Hempsted overlooked this witticism as 
a personality beneath contempt. 

“Bet it will take old bandy-legs half an 
hour to go down to the kitchen,” he an- 
nounced coldly. Then with more enthu- 
siasm, “How about some wine?" 

“Sounds to me,” nodded McMur- 
trie. “But I shall precede it with some 
Smith Islands, a plate of green turtle, and 
a brazier of crab flakes au gratin. How 


say X 

“All to the good!” assented Judson. 
“And afterward some 
Camembert and a couple 
of glasses of port.” 


EMPSTED'S tone 

had cut Tom to the 
quick. The clubman was 
one of those arrogant and 
wholly misguided per- 
sons who imagine that 
the only way to show 
one's own importance is 
to bully every servant 
with whom one comes 
in contact. Our club 
memberships are full of 
such men, and the Stuy- 
vesant's wasnoexception 
to the rule. For years 
Tom had borne with 
Hempsted's sarcasm and 
insolence, for the simple reason that he 
was obliged to do so or lose his job. But 
to-night, somehow, his satiric direction 
not to spill half the highball had almost 
brought tears into Tom's faded eyes. 

Tom limped across the marble hall with 
its heavy pillars and down the circular 
iron staircase to the kitchen. A hot breath, 
heavy with odors of gravy, came from its 
open doorway. Toni, in an immaculate 
suit of white canvas, was stirring some- 
thing over the fire with a three-foot spoon 
and still singing “Tipperary.” 

* What you got in the ice box, Toni?” 
asked Tom. “Mr. McMurtrie wants 
something nice for dinner.” 

Toni paused, with an air of reflection. 

“Nica duck,” he announced at length; 
= E leetle birds—what you call—squab, 
e ” 

“What kind of duck?” inquired Tom. 

Sere answered the chef. ‘‘ Nica 
one!” 

“All right. You cook him,” directed 
Tom, “for Mr. McMurtrie." 

He turned and started toward the stair- 
case again. 

“Allies win biga fight,” commented 
Toni. “ Beata da Dutch. Austria no good! 
All sing ‘Teeppairayree.’ Good song! I 
go also, I think,” he added, wiping the 
spoon. "My country she in da he fight 
now. Guess I go.” He drew himself up. 


“Sito! Silento! Viva Garibaldi! 
Sito! Silento! Viva la Liberta! 
O, Viva Garibaldi! 

Viva la Liberta!” 


He threw back his head, pouring forth 
the stirring pean of Young Italy, eyes 
flashing, transformed from a cook to a sol- 
dier of the Resorgimento. 
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Tom’s heart leaped. Again he heard the 
song of the fifes, the roll of the drums. 

2 was a soldier once, meself, Toni!" 
he said huskily. “The Forty-seventh 
Fusileers. All Irish, every mother's son of 
us! We cleaned out the Paythans at 
Doukrubi. I've a little bronze medal in 
me trunk. Pll show it you sometime. 
But I'm old, Toni, too old to go! Good 
quir fe the crows—or to carry drinks in 
a club. 


“You gooda fel’, Tomasso!” responded 
Toni heartily. “Here! You taka drink 
now—to make you strong. You looka 
sick, My pichot’, he mixa da punch, oh, 

ne 

The chef stepped to the other side of the 
kitchen and returned with a pitcher and 
glass, while Tom wavered between ac- 
ceptance and refusal. He was old and 
very tired—he half reached out for the 
gan extended to him by the smiling Toni. 

ut it was a violation of the most strin- 

ent rules of the club for a waiter to drink 
inside its walls or while on duty. He had 
never done it before in seventeen years. 

“Oh, you taka da drink!” urged Toni. 


China, glass and wine 
Tom took the drink and slowly drained 
the glass. The warm punch descended 


through his vitals, his old legs seemed to 
gain strength, self-confidence returned, a 
vicarious youth ran laughing through his 
veins. What a fool he had been to feel so 
depressed but a few moments before. 
nor | He had a good twenty years to live 
et 

“Thank you kindly!” he said to Toni. 

“Mind now, about the duck!” 


UPSTAIRS in the lounging-room, Mc- 

Lp ae Judon and Hempsted con- 
tinued their desultory conversation as to 
the probable outcome of the great Euro- 
pean conflict, and the more immediate 
and imperative question of what the 
should have for dinner. McMurtrie, tol- 
erant and kindly by nature, could but ask 
himself why he should be inflicted with 
the society of two such gentlemen simply 
because at a period of their lives when 
their true characteristics had not become 
matters of common knowledge, a proposer 
and seconder had been found for their 
names. 
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flew in every direction 


He watched the two through the lazily 
rising fumes of his cigarette. Hempsted 
he knew as a rich bachelor of luxurious 
habits, an habitué of the club, a chronic 
grouch. Judson, likewise a bachelor with 
plenty of money, spent his time fuddling 
his brains at a small round table in the 
Fifth Avenue window. The waiters knew 
instinctively Judson’s peculiar, aggressive 
bang of the little nickel-plated bell—had 
no need to hurry to his side to know his 
wants. 

* Bring me another Scotch and soda!" 


THAT was his watchword, his guiding 
principle, his sole claim to distinction, 
his half hourly bon mot, his witticism, his 
motto. Yet, Memutar reflected, some- 
where behind the sodden mask of the one 
and the acerbity of the other perhaps lay 
some grain of human kindliness, some lin- 
gering inheritance of sympathy and chiv- 
alry. He wished something would happen 
—war almost—to jar them out of their 
self-sufficiency and indicate to their fellow 
mo whether they had souls or only stom- 
achs. 


In due course, old Tom, napkin on arm, 
smilingly announced that the meal was 
served, and the three members sat down 
at the softly lighted table in the neigh- 
boring alcove. The wine bubbled and 
creamed in the broad glasses, the Smith 
Islands and crab flakes au gratin would 
have done justice to the table of an emper- 
or, but by one of those whimsies of gas- 
tronomy both Judson and Hempsted 
failed to respond to the exigencies of the 
feast. Judson grew more and more maud- 
lin, and Hempsted more irascible, until 
McMurtrie could hardly keep his temper. 
They contradicted each other, growled at 
McMurtrie, snapped at and abused poor 
Tom until the latter became so nervous 
that he could hardly serve the dinner. 
Both these human brutes noticed his em- 
barrassment, and sought to heighten it by 
exquisite torture. Why was he so slow? 

hat was the matter with his feet? Did 
he think they could get along without ice 
water? What was the matter with the 
bread? Had the club given up serving 
rolls? McMurtrie restrained his rising in- 
dignation with difficulty, realizing the tor- 
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ment Tom was undergoing, yet powerless 
to come to his assistance without giving 
offense to his companions. 

And then the great explosion occurred 
—the event that made the Stuyvesant 
and Tom famous, that changed in a 
measure the lives of three human beings, 
or, if you prefer, immortal souls. 

Tom, half crying, had descended to 
the kitchen for the chef-d’euvre of the 
feast, the red-head. Toni, beaming like a 
true artist with the exaltation of achieve- 
ment, was just pouring the last ladleful of 
gravy over its fat breast. The air was mel- 
low with roast duck, one almost might say 
benignant with it. Toni rippled with sat- 
isfaction, and when he once again pressed 
a glass of punch upon Tom, the latter did 
not refuse. Yes, it was a fine duck, a broth 
of a duck, sure! Mr. Dick would surely 
be pleased. : 


ROUDLY, as befitted the descendant 

of Irish kings and an ex-member of the 
Forty-seventh Fusileers, old Tom limped 
into the dining-room, bearing aloft the 
precious bird. His courage had returned. 

"Careful there, or you'll drop the 
bloomin' thing!" ARE G Hempsted. 

Tom indignantly approached and pre- 
pue to place the red-head before Mc- 

urtrie. 

* No—not there! Put that duck here!” 
snapped Hempsted. 

It was already on the table, and Tom, 
at a nod from McMurtrie, started to alter 
its position. 

"Oh, well, leave it there!" ordered 
Hempsted. 

But Tom had again obediently raised 
the heavy dish in his trembling old hands. 

"Leave it! Do you hear?" roared 
Hempsted, his face flushed with rage. 
* Drop that dish!" 

It was unintentional, albeit the inten- 
tion might have been wholly excusable. 
The recording angel doubtless would have 
nodded even had Tom done the awful 
thing deliberately, which he did not. But 
he did drop the dish. Flustered by contra- 
dictory directions, and endeavoring to 
obey all'of them and control his anger at 
the same time, the silver dish slipped from 
his fingers and, with the duck, descended 
with a crash amid the plates directly in 
front of Hempsted. China, glass, hors- 
d'euvres and wine flew in every direction; 
a torrent of blood gravy spurted directly 
at Judson's Adam's apple, and drenched 
his necktie and waistcoat, while the red- 
head itself rolled energetically across the 
tablecloth into Hempsted's lap. 

here was silence for a moment—the 
beni heavy silence before the thunder 
cla 
T You blundering fool!” shouted Hemp- 
sted. “I'll have you fired for this!” 

“Curse you! You senile idiot!” bel- 
lowed Judson. “ You drunken Irish—” 

“Drunken idiot yourself!” 

McMurtrie, stifling his laughter, looked 
at Tom in amazement. 

The old servant, pale, every limb trem- 
bling, had drawn himself up with dignity. 
Tears of humiliation and rage stood in his 
eyes. His voice shook, even as it shrilled: 

* Who's the drunkard, you or me?” he 
cried sharply to Judson. “I know I'll get 
fired for this. I'm done. My job's gone. 
Ive waited on you ten years or more, 
you sot, and now I’m going to tell you 
what I think of you!" 
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“Tom!” expostulated McMurtrie in 
horror. 

“Leave me be, Mr. Dick!" Tom an- 
swered. ''I've stood for this man long 
enough. He's just a tipsy loafer, what 
ain't fit for decent, sober people to associ- 
ate with. Who's he for me to take orders 
from him, I'd like to know? He ain't got 
blood in his veins—only alcohol. If you 
touched a match to him, he'd burn. I'm 
through with serving drinks to the likes of 
him. He's known for a boozefighter from 
here to Harlem. If they found him on the 
Bowery thecops would beat him up and the 
judge would send him to the Island, but 

ecause he's a ‘gentleman’ and belongs to 
a club he can insult honest men and get as 
drunk as he likes! 

“As for you!” continued the outraged 
Tom, turning to Hempsted. '*May God 
forgive you for the way you've treated us 
poor servants. Never a kind or pleasant 
word! I'd rather be a cur kicked about the 
streets than to serve a man like you. It's 
nothing but abuse and tongue-lashing 
from morning till night. No private in the 
ranks has to stand talk like yours. Haven't 
you got a heart at all? Do you think we're 
made of stone and can't feel your sneers? 
I've wanted many times to punch your 
ugly head. And I've stood it long enough, 
too. I'd have left long ago only for Mr. 
Dick here. Curse the two of you for a 
heartless pair of useless, idle—’ 


e iun. api xi 

McMurtrie had sprung to his feet and 
clapped his hands over Tom’s quivering 
lips.’ 


“You're crazy! Come away from here." 

Blindly the old man permitted himself 
to be led from the room. In the hall out- 
side he broke down. 


“Go down-stairs!”” ordered McMurtrie 
sternly. “I'll see you later." 

Back in the dining-room the two as- 
tounded and begravied club members 
gazed at each other, speechless. 

Like a statue of Rameses, Hempsted sat 
with the red-head still in his lap. Gravy 
dripped from Judson’s collar, and a piece 
of dressing had attached itself to the cen- 
ter of his forehead. 


HALF an hour later, McMurtrie, hav- 
ing done what he could to soothe the 
injured dignity of his friends, descended 
to the servants' dining-room in search of 
Tom, whom he found sitting motionless 
by the empty fireplace, his head in his 
hands. 

“Now, Tom,” he said, not unsympa- 
thetically, “what have you to say for 
yourself?” 

“Sure, Mr. Dick,” answered the old 
man, “I’m that ashamed I don’t know 
what to do. But the devil himself must 
have got hold of me tongue. Nothing 
could ha’ stopped me at all, at all... . 
And now I’ve lost me job and I’ve no- 
where to go!” 

“It was, of course, very wrong of you to 
lose control of yourself that way!" con- 
tinued McMurtrie. “Not that you had 
no excuse! But, of course, you will lose 
your place. I’m sorry, Tom." 

“Oh, Mr. Dick! It’s you I can’t bear to 
leave!" suddenly cried Tom in a broken 
voice. “Don’t you think the governors 
would let me work in the kitchen with 
Toni? I'd do anything to stay. This is 
the only home I've got. Sure I've worked 
here for seventeen years! And to think it 
should end like this!" 

McMutrtrie laid his hand on the narrow, 


Hempsted had betaken himself to the farthermost point 
at the other end of the room to nurse his injured feelings 


sloping shoulder. "Isn't there anywhere 
you'd like to go?” he asked kindly. 

Just then from the kitchen came the lilt 
of Toni's favorite song— 


“It’s a long, long way—” 


Tom lifted his tear-stained, wrinkled 
face to McMurtrie. 

“That’s where I'd like to go—and die— 
if I could," he whispered. 

It was about half after nine, and Jud- 
son was solacing himself with a cigar and 
an extra thimbleful of cognac in front of 
the big log-fire at one end of the lounging- 
room, while Hempsted had betaken him- 
self to the farthermost point at the other 
to nurse his injured feelings, as Andro- 
cles's lion must have nursed his wounded 
paw. Judson expected to hear him roar 
at almost any moment. Thus the two, at 
opposite ends of the room, and as far from 
each other as possible, were gradually re- 
covering their equanimity when McMur- 
trie reappeared from the regions below 
stairs. Now that it was all over and peace 
was restored each had begun to take a 
certain satisfaction in the remarks which 
Tom had addressed to the other. 

But McMurtrie's soul was sad, for Tom 
had poured out to him below stairs the in- 
nermost secrets of his weary old heart. 
What had Tom Brander done to merit 
such a lot? Better a Dacoit spear-thrust 
in the dark! At the best he was doomed to 
die of old age, alone, like a wild animal in 
the forest. McMurtrie wished Tom's piti- 
ful story could be inscribed upon the gilt 
walls of that luxurious room so that all 
could read it. These club servants—most 
servants in fact—came and went like 
ghosts. They slipped out of one's life, as 
they slipped into it, without a word. He 
couldn't see Tom thrown out of the club, 
lose his pension, sent to the “‘ Boneyard,” 
without some protest. Somebody ought 
to tell these men that the old man’s con- 
duct, if not justifiable, was at least partly 
ERSUFIUIA here ought to be a way some- 

ow. 

He paced up and down the marble hall 
trying to think how he could get around 
those two miserable skates who were sit- 
ting there inside, probably growing more 
furious every minute. 


GUDDENLY McMurtrie paused and 
slapped his leg. Even if he couldn't get 


. Judson to forgive Tom for telling him the 


truth about himself, he might perhaps be 
induced to forgive him for telling the truth 
about Hempsted. He could then show 
Hempsted that Tom had been perfectly 
right as regards Judson. Then he could 
appeal to each of them not to let the other 
do Tom an injustice! Maybe it would 
work and maybe it wouldn't. There was 
nothing else, anyhow. So he took the-bit 
in his teeth and headed for the divan on 
which reclined the stolid personification of 
righteous indignation baptized as “ Augus- 
tus” and known as “Judson.” 

“S? down an’ ’ave a cigar," said the 
latter with solemn punctiliousness, and 
McMurtrie, accepting the invitation, sank 
into a heavily upholstered chair and ex- 
tended his legs toward the fire. 

“That was quite a blow-up, we had,” 
he began. “It was almost unpardonable. 
But, of course, Hempsted was responsible 
for the whole thing. He should really be 
more careful the way he speaks to people. 
At times he is a perfect brute!" 
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“That was quite a blow-up we had. But, of course, Hempsted was responsible for the whole thing. 
He should really be more careful the way he speaks to people. At times he is a perfect brute!” 


* H'm!" pene Judson. “That wait- 
er was simply—abominable! What a liar!” 

“Liar? What he told Hempsted was 
the plain unvarnished truth, nothing less! 
Of course he’s terribly sorry for what he 
said to you!” 

Judson stared at McMurtrie with polite 
attention. An idea was slowly working its 
way into his soggy, poisoned brain. 

“The poor old devil is almost heart- 
broken,” mused McMurtrie. ‘‘He’s hon- 
estly ashamed of himself. It’s a terrible 
thing for an old man like that to lose his 


“No! No! Serves him right!” retorted 

qoe with sudden vitality. ‘Never 

eard of such an outrage in a decent New 
York club in my life. Never did!" 


McMur TRIE thoughtfully cut off the 
end of his cigar, lighted it and winked 
at the other over the flame of the match. 

“Do you know,” he remarked confi- 
dentially, “the way Hempsted talked to 
him, I don’t blame him a bit!” 

“That’s true," agreed Judson judicially. 
* Hempsted's got the manners of a cab 
driver! Never knew such a fellow. I 
never did—honest! I don’t see why we 
have to put up here with a—a—a grouch 
like that.” 

* Well, Tom handed it to him prett 
straight, eh? I bet you his manners vill 
improve a hundred per cent from now on. 
Of course, it isn't anything we ought to 
recognize in the by-laws, but I honestly 
think we owe Tom a debt of gratitude for 
doing a disagreeable job for us.” 

A smile stole slowly over Judson’s rubi- 
cund features. 

“You’re, you’re right!” he agreed 
thickly. “That fellow Hempsted cer- 
tainly got just what he deserved. Ha-ha! 
Wasn't his face a study, eh? Tom dressed 
him down well and no mistake." He took 
another sip of brandy and chuckled. “Yes, 


sir. He certainly put a crimp in Hem 
sted. Ha-ha!” TR ý 3 "S 

“Of course, Hempsted will insist on 
having him fired," went on McMurtrie. 
“Besides, Tom is superannuated, and 
would have to go before long anyhow. 
But it's a sad case! To suffer for telling 
the truth." 

Judson, still thinking of Hempsted, 
nodded. 

“To look at that wreck of a man, now,” 
continued McMurtrie, “you couldn't im- 
agine him a young fellow courting a pretty, 
Blackchaired colleen? But he was one, 
forty-odd years ago! He tells me he could 
swing a blackthorn with the best of them, 
and he's broken many a head in his young 
days at the county fairs. He was twenty 
then and Nora McCree was seventeen, 
oaa. She was a slight young thing, 

om tells me, with the sweetest face in the 


village and pese dark eyes that lifted the 


heart out of one. They were going to be 
married, old man; but she died too soon— 
of consumption—forty years ago. Think 
of it! And Tom's dreamed of her ever 
since! Day and night for forty years, ow 
son, he’s seen only that one face. I believe 
the only thing that has kept him alive is 
the hope that someday he might go home 
and lie down beside her—in Tipperary." 
Judson’s own past was shrouded in 
mystery, but it is a fact that at this point 
in McMurtrie’s narrative he produced a 
large silk handkerchief and blew his nose 


loudly. 
“Where?” he inquired huskily. 
“Tipperary!” repeated McMurtrie. 
“You don't say, now!” 
Judson cleared his throat and took 
another nip. 
“T was thinking we might do a little 
something for him here in the club. He's 
iven us such faithful service. We owe 
im something, Judson, for having him 
call Hempsted down the way he did." 


udson nodded more emphatically. 

‘Sure! Good old fellow. Look at the 
other servants in. this club! A lot of 
beastly idiots! What did you have in 
mind?" 

“Nothing definite. What do you sug- 
gest? I suppose—in fact he told me— 
that he could buy a small public house in 
his native town for about four hundred 
pounds. Let's see, two thousand dollars, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Judson. ‘Well, now, that 
would be a good thing for him. A ve 
Ed thing. Say, didn't Hempsted loo 
ike a fool sitting there with that duck on 
his knees, while Tom told him what he 
thought of him! T'll never forget it! Put 
me down for five hundred." 

“That’s simply great!" exclaimed Mc- 
Murtrie. 


HE SPRANG up and capped his fellow 
member on the knees. * k here, old 
top!" he cried enthusiastically, “why 
shouldn't you and I go around and start 
a little collection? We might get enough 
to buy Tom a first-class little hotel.” 

“I don't mind," answered Judson, look- 
ing around the room in an animated man- 
ner. "There's a fellow over there in that 
window that looks as if he was an easy 
mark! I'll go try him!" 

A few moments later, emboldened by 
his unexpected success with Judson, 
McMurtrie approached Hempsted by a 
flanking movement. He realized that this 
was the harder task of the two, but, un- 
daunted by the inimical glance that Hemp- 
sted gave him over the top of his news- 
paper, he pulled up a chair and rang a bell. 

“What'll you have?" he inquired in a 
friendly fashion. 

* Don't want anything, thank you!" 
retorted Hempsted. ‘I should think I'd 
had all I wanted of everything for one 
evening!" (Continued on page 87) 


Is “Melodramatic Rubbish” 


Increasing? 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Dramatic Reporter for THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


HE writer of this department has 

received a letter. Not that it is 

unusual for him to receive letters; 

the dramatic critic is most of the 

time bombarded - with letters, 
ranging all the way from inquiries about 
the best way to market motion picture 
scenarios to scornful comments on his lack 
of critical discrimination. The number of 
people who are writing motion picture plays 
alone, and seeking advice about them, 
seems to equal the number of people who 
attend the motion picture theaters. But 
the letter we now refer to is of a different 
sort. It neither asks our advice nor at- 
tacks our intelligence. It sounds to us like 
a sincere outbreak from an ardent theater- 
goer regarding the kind of plays offered in 
our playhouses. The writer 1s a woman, 
living in the Middle West. Here is the 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 

This is a plea for help from the A. V. of M., 
meaning the American Victims of Melodrama. 
Consider it an urgent request to be represented 
as opposed to this onslaught of melodramatic 
stuff, this reeking, bloody, villain-pursued-her, 
“Bertha, the Beautiful Sewing Machine Girl,’ 
“Nellie, the Cloak Model” sort of stuff for 
which we, the public, are asked to pay our two 
dollars per seat. 

What is the drama in America coming to? 
What on earth is the matter with us that we 
backslide ten years in dramatic standards, and 
revel in the old “Give me back my baby boy!” 
“Do you think she will go easy, or shall we drug 
her?” false-to-life thrillers! We are sick of this 
sort of plays, weary of their mechanical con- 
struction, of the conventional villain, hero and 
heroine, of their artificial human interest, of 
their trashy romance and cheap excitement. 
They died a natural death years ago; why, 
then, are managers using the pulmotor on the 
rotting corpses? Please, Mr. Dramatic Critic, 
lift your voice against them. We, the public, 
don't want them at all. We go to see them, yes. 
Alas! we are starving, and we take the only sub- 
stitute for drama offered us. 

If only a rich man or group of men would en- 
dow a theater and put it in charge of artistic, 
educated people! Then we could encourage the 
American Galsworthys, Schnitzlers, Brieuxs, 
Hauptmanns, Ibsens and Shaws. No more 
could foreign critics lift their eyebrows at the 
mention of the American drama with, “What 
did you say?” Rich men endowing higher in- 
stitutions of learning are a bit illogical when 
they bring into being university after university, 
and then provide kindergarten drama for the 
graduates. For our modern plays are not only 
without intellectuality, they are without men- 
tality, even. They require no effort on the part 
of author, or actor, or audience. ‘They offer for 
two dollars what you could get in a Jesse James 
novel for ten cents—a succession of cheap 
thrills. ‘They satisfy no one with a mentality 
beyond that of ten-year-old messenger boys. 
Is there no way out? 


Like most outbreaks of indignation, this 
letter is, of course, an overstatement. 
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toto, but only the 


But it will not do to dismiss it as only that. 
The fact that an intelligent theatergoer 
has been driven to such an outbreak is a 
pretty sure sign that her intelligence has 
n frequently insulted, and infrequently 
wooed. If that is the case, then something 
is wrong with our theater. 
But it will not do, either, to start off 


„with a sweeping condemnation of melo- 


drama. Melodrama, to be sure, is not the 
highest form of dramatic art, but it is a 
legitimate and interesting form; it has al- 
ways been popular, and it always will be 
popular. Melodrama is to the drama of 
character portrayal exactly what farce is 
to comedy. “The School for Scandal" is 
a far greater play than '"' Charlie's Aunt,” 
or “ Fair and Warmer,” but both the farces 
are extremely amusing and perfectly legiti- 
mate. “Hamlet” is a far greater play than 
“Sherlock Holmes” (and even “Hamlet” 
contains some melodrama, the whole epi- 
sode of the ghost being little else); but no- 
body would reasonably affirm that our 
stage was disgraced by the production of 
Mr. Gillette's thrilling play. Enjoyment 
of Hamlet. by no means precludes en- 
joyment of “Within the Law,” and it is 
perfectly possible to laugh with Shaw one 
night and with Avery Hopwood or G. M. 
Cohan the next. 

Indeed, there always has been, and in 
all human probability there always will 
be, a larger audience for farce and melo- 
drama than there is for the higher, subtler 
and more serious types of drama. The 
same thing is true in all other branches of 
art. More copies are sold of a popular 
song than of a Debussy sonata, and Harold 
Bell Wright's books outsell “The Harbor" 
four to one, and the works of Henry James 
ten to one. 

But we take it that our correspondent is 
not in reality condemning melodrama in 
liar brand of melo- 
drama which she has been getting of late 
in her home town theater; and perhaps she 
is not so much condemning that as com- 
plaining of the lack of anything but that. 

ET us look first at the type of melo- 

drama which has been so prevalent in 
our theater recently, and which is still 
prominent. It isn’t honest melodrama, 
which says frankly, ‘‘Here’s a series of 
thrills for you; forget your logic of life and 
retend it’s all true.” Even "Within the 
aw," which was a thrilling melodrama, 
started out for an act with a solemn pre- 
tense at sociological drama, so that the 
subsequent acts had little connection in 
mood with the first, and if they had not 
been so exciting the play would have been 
a sorry affair. 

Since "Within the Law," our melo- 
dramas and our farces, too, have more and 
more resorted to this spurious realism to 


disguise their real purpose, and the more 
they try for such disguise, of course the 
more vexing they become to intelligent 
ple. Innumerable plays about crooks 
ave deluged our stage, and are still delug- 
ing it this autumn, almost none of them 
frankly farcical, or frankly melodramatic, 
but nearly all ending up with some sicken- 
ingly impossible “reformation,” or some 
ridiculously false dressing up of sentiment. 
Any true realism, any serious study of 
character, they do not possess. such a 
play as Galsworthy's "Justice" beside 
such a play as “Within the Law," for ex- 
ample, and the difference is apparent to 
the most childish intelligence. Further- 
more, the success of that trick melodrania, 
“On Trial,” has precipitated a whole series 
of trick plays, such as * Cheating Cheat- 
ers," this autumn, which depend for their 
effectiveness on surprising the audience. 
Naturally, the deeper elements of truth to 
haaten of human values, go by the 
ard. 


WHAT is the reason for this condition? 
One reason, we are quite sure, is the 
same reason which precipitated a hundred 
imitations of “The Prisoner of Zenda” 
upon our stage back in the nineties, and a 
little later precipitated dramatizations of 
every popu ar novel. It has at least a re- 
mote family resemblance to the reason 
which causes our correspondent to wear 
skirts instead of trousers, and to wear short 
skirts one year, and long skirts the next 
year. In the sartorial realm it is known 
as “fashion.” In other realms you may 
call it what you like. In the theater, at 
any rate, the managers are no more to be 
blamed than we, the public. It is easy to 
say they are imitating one another, but in 
reality they are obeying an impulse which 
is in the air, and we obey the same impulse 
in going to these plays. They happen to 
be the fad, or the fashion. There appears 
to be a vague general demand for them. 
But there is, we feel pretty certain, 
another reason for the particular brand 
of sentimental, spurious, and often farcical 
melodrama which is just now so prominent 
on our stage. If plays like “ Help Wanted,” 
“Sinners,” “To-day,” and “ Kick In” get 
produced in the two-dollar theaters, it un- 
doubtedly means that the character of the 
two-dollar audiences has changed some- 
what. The indications are that it is still 
changing. If anybody with a memory 
long ongli to go back to the first nights 
at Daly’s Theater in New York compares 
the audiences at those occasions with the 
audiences at a first night on Broadway to- 
day, he is struck with mournful amazement 
at the changes time has wrought. We are 
the Melting Pot of races; we are Democ- 
racy; we are whatever the aptimists or the 
jingoes choose to (Continued on page 114) 
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Ann Murdock 


ANN MURDOCK not only looks like Billie Burke, 
but also has taken her place to a marked degree in 
the hearts of the matinée girls, since Miss Burke has 
gone into moving pictures. Miss Murdock's viva- 
ciousness and personality appeal to an audience in 


much the same way as did Billie Burke's. Although 
this is the first year that Ann Murdock has been 
starred, she has been featured in many successful 
productions. Her play this year is "Please Help 
Emily," an English comedy. T" 
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The Dolly Twins 


THEY are both married, and their husbands, Jean 


Schwartz, the song writer, and Harry Fox, the 
comedian, have a hard time telling them apart. The 
Dollys are famed for their dancing; but this year 


they have taken up farce and are being starred in 

“His Bridal Night,” a play which gives them a 

chance to. make use of their extraordinary resem- 
' blance, much to the bewilderment of the audience. 


Photograph © by Ira L. Hill's Studio. 


Marjorie Rambeau 
Tuis really splendid actress has taken New York 
critics and audiences by storm. Her husband is 
Willard Mack, the playwright, and she will soon pla 


theatrical managers have always known that Miss 
Rambeau has talent, she had not been in a success- 


y ful play until the current season, when she created 
the stellar rôle in one of his productions. Although the leading role in “Cheating Cheaters.” 
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Five Years Ago Unknown—To-day World Famous 


No OTHER WRITER of this present day has had 
the meteoric rise in the world of letters that has 


come to Edna Ferber. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
has stood sponsor from the first for Miss Ferber. It 
was here that her first story was published—in 
March, 1911. In August of that year her famous 
character, Emma McChesney, made her debut in 


these pages. Later, the Emma McChesney stories 
were dramatized. Ethel Barrymore and Rose Stahl 
have both played the title role. 

Miss Ferber, whose home is in Chicago, pays her 
tribute to Illinois on the opposite page. In the 


above picture she is seen storing up ozone in the 
Colorado mountains. 


The Glory of the States 


ILLINOIS 


By Edna Ferber 


F YOU would see a look of pain flash 
across the face of your friend from 
Illinois, just buzz that final s. He 
doesn’t mind your sounding all the s’s 
. _in Des Plaines. He winces only 
slightly when you pronounce it Chickahgo. 
But we all have our weaknesses, and that 
silent sibilant is his. Drop it. Oh, there 
are people (punsters, and lew fellows like 
that ako say it ought to be sounded, par- 
ticularly when one is speaking of that city 
which is, in America, second in size and 
first in clamor. But we are not speaking 
about that city. Illinois has so much per- 
sonality of its own that it doesn’t have to 
depend on Chicago to make it interesting. 
Let’s prove that. 

When you try to convey an idea of the 
size, or importance, or prosperity of a 
thing so vast as a state you usually find it 
necessary to drag in statistics. You rake 
up all the miles, and acres and bushels and 
tons you can lay your hands on, and stack 
them up, mentally, against the miles, and 
acres, and bushels and tons of other states. 
The result is known as Fascinating Facts, 
and it makes dry reading. If you like that 
sort of thing you'll find it at the bottom of 
each page of your loose-leaf desk calendar. 
There is a better way to make the out- 
lander recognize the individuality of that 
state called Illinois. This is what we mean: 

When you hear France mentioned your 
mind says—Paris! When one speaks of 
England your mental movie flashes—Lon- 
don! New York means New York City un- 
less the word stateis tacked after it. Those 
cities have actually handicapped their 
country or state, swamped their personali- 
ty, as a famous and brilliant wife outshines 
her worthy but nondescript husband. 

But when you think of Illinois, does your 
mind at once register Chicago? No, it 
doesn't! Illinois calls up a picture all its 
own. Illinois had fought for its place in 
the sun, and won it, when Chicago was a 
mixture of swamp and prairie. Illinois 
opens up a gracious, splendid mind-picture 
of rolling prairie (prairies always roll) and 
ample farms; of prosperous, middle-sized 
towns full of paved streets, and shady 
lawns, and comfortable two-story homes 
equipped with sleeping porches, and rose 
bushes, and swinging couches and two- 
toned rugs; towns that have the newest 
thing in waterworks and public libraries, 
and with an incredible number of auto- 
mobiles—this year's model—skimming up 
and down Elm Street and out as far as the 
State Road and back. Why, the very 
waters of Illinois have personality! Leav- 
ing Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
entirely out of it, who hasn't heard of 
Bubbly Creek? In Illinois you can't even 
keep an ordinary, meandering little river 
down. Just last year along came Edgar 
Lee Masters, waved a magic fountain pen, 
and behold!—humble Spoon River was’ 
immortalized. 


If you have always associated Illinois 
in your mind with pigs and iron and 
steel, and corn, we advise you to take a 
dip into the history of the state. There's 
color for you, and life, and romance, and 
adventure! You'd never believe that a 
staid, prosperous and respectable state like 
Illinois could have had such a roystering 
[9 It reads like Gilbert Parker at his 

est. Like a splendid pageant they move 
through those pages, jeu priests, and 
French adventurers, coureurs de bois, 
stealthy Indians, dashing cavaliers. 

If Illinois means to you something pro- 
saic and bourgeois, just roll this on your 
tongue: Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle. 
He didn't find Illinois prosaic and dry. 
Neither did his gallant friend, Henri de 
Tonty—Tonty of the iron hand and the 
ready sword; Tonty, soldier of fortune and 
brave gentleman, with the curling plume 
in his cap, and surely lace at his sleeve 
even when he was killing an Indian. The 
recent history of Illinois is full of Jona- 
thans, and Cyruses, and Samuels and 
Alexanders, solid gentlemen with beards 
and watch chains and lay-down collars. 
And that is as it should be. But all the 
Bloomingtons and Edwardsvilles and 
Greensvilles only serve to make more 
charming the impress made by French, 
and Indian, and Tenit, The Indian left 
his mark in such names as Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, and Kankakee (Irving Berlin could 
make a ballad out of that). The trail of 
the French is found in such names as Belle- 
fontaine, Fort Crévecceur, Vincennes, 
Versailles; the black robe of the Jesuit in 
Joliet and Marquette. | 


WHAT would they think—those immi- 
grants who come to Ámerica with the 
belief that its streets are paved with gold— 
if they knew that Illinois is not paved with 
it, but built on a solid foundation of it? 
That doesn't mean mines of precious 
metal. That means forty solid feet of rich 
loam along the river bottom lands, so fer- 
tile, so gracious, so inexhaustible that in 
the greater portion of the state no rotation 
of crops is necessa. It means that the 
plow may be run for hundreds of miles 
over the prairies without touching a peb- 
ble or a grain of sand. Crop failures are 
practically unknown. Farm land is held 
at from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred dollars an acre. 

Is it to be wondered that the farmhouses 
of Illinois have a gracious, ample and 
prosperous look, far removed from the 
pinched and weather-beaten face worn by 
typical farmhouses of many sister states, 
when it is realized (statistics here, but 
only this once) that nearly all of its thirty- 
five million acres are susceptible of culti- 
vation? Of course, nobody’s mind can 
grasp thirty-five millions of anything. 

ut anyone can get an idea of size when it 
is known that one state is so varied and 


versatile as to embrace the tropics and the 
far—well, fairly far—north.. Down in 
Cairo, Illinois, where the state almost 
melts invisibly into Kentucky, you get all 
the sunny southland scenery—darkies, 
levees, banjos, river boats. Up in northern 
Illinois, on the lake, you're very apt to find 
furs comfortable in August, for northern 
Illinois uses the lake much as a grocer uses 
the electric fan in his choice vegetable and 
fruit window—to temper the heat in sum- 
mer and the cold in winter. 

The story of the growth of Illinois is a 
miraculous niece kind of thing that 
could happen only in these United States. 
But other states have expanded marvel- 
ously, too, have blossomed overnight. 
That isn't so remarkable, though in the 
case of Illinois, perhaps, the growth was 
magic in its rapidity. The stupendous 
thing about it al is tha with her sudden 

open and riches, Illinois has kept her 

ead and her figure. Few other states can 
say that. It is to her everlasting glory 
that it can be said of Illinois. 

When the muckrake struck this country, 
when those twentieth century St. Patricks, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Ida M. Tarbell, and 
Thomas Lawson, and Ray Stannard Baker, 
began to rampage up and down the land, 
raking out snakes’ nests and jabbing their 
javelins into venomous, evil-eyed heads, 
they passed over Illinois, because the pick- 
ingsin snakes were very poor. Now the rea- 
son for that, they'll tell you, is that every- 
onetakes a hand in politics in Illinois. Far- 
mer and millionaire sit side by side at 
Sprogted: Men like the late George Fitch, 
of Peoria, take the time to hold legislative 
office in Illinois. Fitch had many other 
Imp ene irons in the fire, as thousands 
of his readers know. 


OWN in Washington you find, sena- 
torially representing Illinois, such gro- 
tesquely diverse types as J. Hamilton 
Lewis of the Tittlebat Titmouse whiskers, 
the gardenia and the frock coat, and 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, who is addicted to 
black string ties and who, if he dared, 
would stuff his trousers into his boots. 
When everybedy in the state takes a real 
part in the game there is little chance for 
one participant to run off with the prize. 
So perhaps that is the reason. And per- 
haps there is something in the idea that, 
down at Springfield, there broods the 
spirit of a certain tall, lean, gaunt man; 
a man with sad and tender eyes; a man 
more vitally alive, though long dead, than 
any living man to-day. They say that when 
they start to grab, doi there at Spring- 
field, and to hold star-chamber sessions, 
the spirit of that backwoods lawyer just 
walks quietly in and stops it. Now, the 
hardened will hoot hoarsely at that. But 
it wasn’t meant to be taken literally. Ask 
the political reporters. They’re not sob 
squad artists. They’re Gradgrinds for 
facts. But even they will tell you that, 
somehow, when you pass that tomb of 
Abraham Lincoln down at Springfield!— 
Well, anyway, she has kept her garments 
pretty clean around the hem, has Illinois, 
during those muddy, slushy years gone by. 
But then, just see what she had to live up 
to. Father Hennepin, who ought to have 
known, if anyone could, gives this defini- 
tion of the word: 

Illinois comes from the Indian Illini, signify- 
ing a complete, finished, and perfect Man, im- 
bued with the spirit and bravery of the men of 
every nation that ever lived. 
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Four Dollars’ Worth of | 


A Plain Man’s Hoenng 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


I thought that was rather neat, and yelped out ‘‘ Bravo! 
Bravo!’’ and gave the scene a hand—but I did it alone 


YOUNG lady friend of ours awak- 
ened us to the great impor- 
tance of the forthcoming Grand 
Opera course. She is intensely 
musical, thrills with music to 

her finger-tips. She was so enthusiastic 
about the Grand Opera, and was so blank 
when she ascertained I never had seen or 
heard Grand Opera, that I would have 

ladly invested in tickets even had they 
een less than four dollars apiece. At four 
dollars one was, of course, assured of an 
extra treat even beyond the new dress tie 
that the Lady-Who-Married-Me insisted 
I get for myself, and the new gown that 
we insisted we get for her. 

By advice of our friend, in which the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me concurred, we de- 
cided to start in with “The Rhine-Gold,” 
albeit “The Flying Dutchman” sounded 
good to me. It struck me as perhaps of a 
more lively nature, and promised action. 
Still, “The Rhine-Gold" was recom- 
mended highly, and if it was anything 
like “ Brewster's Millions" or other plays 
dealing with wealth, I wanted to see it. 
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Vogner (W-a-g-n-e-r), the celebrated li- 
brettist, —composer, that is—wrote it, and 
the advance sheets gave us a pretty good 
idea of the lay-out which appeared in it. 
Of all the stars I cannot now recall the 
name of a single one, possibly because I 
can't pronounce them, much less write 
them. I’m certain that Paderewski was 
not there; and as Blind Boone is dead, that 
eliminates him. But according to our 
friend and the Lady-Who-Married-Me 
there was a tremendous bunch of very 
celebrated singers—bass, soprano, alto 
and tenor—listed to appear, and some 
were paid over a thousand dollars a night. 

'The Lady-Who-Married-Me procured 
a book which contained a life of Vogner, 
and read it, and left it conveniently on 
the evening paper, so I might read it. 

“You understand about the Vogner mu- 
sic, don't you, dear?" she invited. 

“Why, yes, after a fashion. He was a 
celebrated German who wrote these Grand 
Operas we're going to see. He's been dead 
quite a while, according to the encyclo- 
pedia. If he's as good a musician as Hans 


Wagner is a short-stop, I'll take my hat off 
to him. I only hope the speaking hes are 
smart, and there’s plenty of comedy.” 

“The story is told by the music, dear,” 
gently corrected the Lady-Who-Married- 
Me. “His music is different from any 
other music, you'll find.” 

“I don't want to know too much about 
it before I go," I replied defensively. 
“That would spoil the whole thing for me. 
You like to read the end of a book before 
you read the beginning. I don’t. That's 
the difference." 

“Well, ‘The Rhine-Gold’ is the prelude 
to the great Vogner trilogy of the Ring of 
the Nibelung, dear,” instructed the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. “It is followed by 
"The Valkyrie,’ ‘Siegfried,’ and ‘The 
Twilight of the Gods. We read that in 
his life. Remember?” 

“It’s a grand allegory,” putin our friend. 

“T should think four dollars and five dol- 
lars is pretty high to charge for just a prel- 
ude,” I objected. “Why don’t we pick 
on something else, and cut out the prelude? 
Or does the one price cover the whole 
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series? I don’t care a continental for a 
curtain raiser alone.” . 
“Oh, but ‘The Rhine-Gold'!" ex- 


claimed our friend, clasping her hands in 
her ethereal fashion. “You mustn’t miss 
that, of all! It’s considered the most 
beautiful of the Nibelung operas, and it’s 
necessary for a perfect understanding of 
the whole. And there’s the ring motif, 
which starts in ‘The Rhine-Gold’ and 
flows right on through the others. Be sure 
and listen for the ring motif. Once you 
catch it, you'll recognize it instantly.” ` 

“Yes; you must listen for the ring mo- 
tif,” said the Lady-Who-Married-Me. - 

Of course we arrived a little late at 
the theater. There was the regulation 
blockade of the car line, caused by a coal 
wagon onthetrack. This was very annoy- 
ing, as usual, and somewhat fussed the 
Lady-Who-Married-Me because it would 
deprive her of the pleasure of watching 
costumes pass down the aisles. 

Evidently we were even later than we 
had thought, for the orchestra was playing 
in deadly earnest, without much tune, as it 
does when the curtain is about to rise and 
the bass viol must be ready to stop and let 
the maid who is dusting the furniture 


speak, or the gamboling peasants sing; the 
chester lights had been turned down to 
rlothing at all—the aspect was absolutely 
funereal—and the Lady-Who-Married-Me 
gasped, “It’s begun!” So it had, for the 
curtain was up. 


HE LEAST we could do was to stumble 
on tiptoe after the usher down the aisle 
and squeeze in over knees and feet to our 
seats. The Lady-Who-Married-Me had 
not been enabled to see any costumes, pre- 
liminary to the show, and, worst of all, no 
one had seen hers—and I will vouch for her 
own being a corker. But, no matter. We 
Mel into our seats as quickly as pos- 
sible, and I settled back to enjoy myself. 
The usher had given me a couple of pro- 
grams, but in that darkness we couldn't 
read aline. However, the story was open 
on the stage, and that first scene promised 
well. It was a mermaid scene, under wa- 
ter, I guessed, because of the green illu- 
sion; and there were three mermaids sing- 
ing around a shipwrecked sailor. Or I 
supposed he was a sailor—or he might 
have been a supercargo or other castaway. 
He was ugly as sin, at any rate, and 
doubled over with rheumatism. 


“That chap ought to keep out of the 
wet," I whispered jocosely to the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. ''He's crippled worse 
than—" 

"No. He’s a dwarf, a gnome, one of the 
Nibelungs. Sh! Sh!" reproved the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. 

And—" Sh! Sh!” hissed a lot of darned 
fanatics around us. All right! I wanted 
to hear the singing myself. The scene was 
very pretty, and so were the duets, of , 
which I could not understand a word. 
But nobody ever understands the opening 
of an opera; and by the time that de real 
business began the lights would be turned 
up so I could study the libretto. 

The castaway and the mermaids bick- 
ered back and forth for some time. Onl 
one of the mermaids was reasonably fie d 
looking—the kind of girl that was worth a 
chase; and there was considerable foolery 
that I didn't care for, particularly as the 
singing didn't say duy ding, although the 
voices weren't half bad. I’ve heard worse. 

“Wish they'd quit this monkeying and 
get down to plain English," I whispered to 
the Lady-Who-Married-Me. “Don’t you?" 

"Sh! Sh!" she reproved again. 

* Sh! Sh!" hissed those other folks. 


UDDENLY the mermaids and the 

castaway were through, at last, and in 
a grand transformation scene they disap- 
peared, amidst great applause. 

One of the “Sh’ers” was a little man 
whom I could just make out, next to me. 
'There was a salvo of clapping and cries, 
and he kept yelling in my ear: “Bravo! 
Bravo!" with the accent on the “o.” It 
behooved me to join in and show that I 
was not a mere ignoramus to be hissed at; 
and “ Bravo! Bravo! Hooray!” I shouted, 
as good as the best. The Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me should not be ashamed that she 
had brought me. 

Thereafter, for a time, whenever the 
little man, my neighbor, called “ Bravo!” I 
helped him along with “Bravo!” and I 
hoped that he would not think that I was 
correcting his pronunciation. I know that 
I burst my kid gloves in the cause. 

“You are enjoying it, aren’t you!” has- 
tily congratulated the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me, during an interval when the or- 
chestra was making a most tremendous 
booming racket. 

* Immensely!" I assured her. “But I 
wish they'd turn up the lights so I can read 
this libretto and see where we're at." 

“Sh!” she promptly squelched. “Lis- 
ten! There's the ring motif, I think." 

“ Lieber Gott!" groaned the little man 
beside me, as if in agony or a trance. Be- 
hind me a young woman—I imagine that 
she was young—kept sucking in her 
breath and sighing out again, in another 
agony; and off yonder, somewhere not far, 
a child ever and anon drew a storm of 
“Sh’s” by very natural queries: ‘“‘Ma- 
ma, who are they? . . . Mama, I don’t like 
this dark. .. . Mama, what are they say- 
ing?" And so forth. 

Different characters had appeared on 
the stage, in a different scene. Owing to 
the uselessness of that libretto in this un- 
canny dimness, who they were I hadn't the 
remotest idea; and it looked as though I 
shouldn't find out until we had an inter- 
mission and some light. But a large, pudgy, 
pink manin half armor that didn't fit, and a 
large, full, pink woman in a morning gown 
were singing at each (Continued on page 97) 
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Smith of Iberia 


You never heard of him—the earth does not tremble where 
he steps—but he is the “real thing,” and here is his story 


OU need not cudgel your brain 

for any memory of Smith—you 

never heard of him before. You 

would not recognize him as the 

reat man that he is even if you 

saw him, for he is medium-sized and dark, 

and modest, with a little drooping mus- 

tache, like so many thousand other Smiths. 

There is no masterfulness about him, the 
earth does not tremble where he steps. 

But this makes him a different Smith. 
he chose to work in the most imperish- 
able natural resource that the nation 
owns—human personality. He found an 
untouched mine of it at a place not on 
the maps. And he buried himself alive, 
twenty-five years ago, in that mine—in 
Iberia. 

Two trains run through this story. 
One is the train Smith took, and the 
other is the train he missed. 

It was a few days after his graduation 
from Knox College. The railway car was 
crowded, and at some little station a 
good-natured drummer sat down in the 
seat with Smith. 

“Goin’ far?" queried the drummer. 

“To St. Louis.” 

“What’s your line?” 

* Line?" Smith repeated. 

“I mean,” said the drummer, “are you 
a travelin man? But I see you ain't," 
he added. 

“Oh, no,” said Smith. “I’m just out of 
college." 

The drummer spat dexterously, and 
turned a critical glance on Smith. “Now 
you got it," he said, *whatchu goin’ to do 
with it?" 

Smith returned his challenging glance 
with one of almost pathetic appeal. “ 
really don’t know,” he answered; and 
then, finding encouragement in the other’s 
* eyes, he told his story. 

“I don't want you to think I'm a fool,” 
he said, “but sometimes it seems to me 
as though I had been born too late. It 
seems as if all the really worth-while 
things in the world had been done, as if 
there was nothing left for young fellows 
of our day but to beat over again the 
same beaten paths, and do the things our 
fathers did. P envy the fellows who lived 
a hundred years ago. They had a wilder- 
ness to subdue, and unknown lands to ex- 
plore, and a chance to work and serve 
among people who had nothing." 

At the last words the drummer's puz- 
zled look disappeared, and he smiled. 

. “I get you,” he said. You're achin?’ 
for a place where the people ain't got 
nothing. Is that it?" 

Smith nodded. 

*"N'where they don't know nothin 

“ Yes.” 

“You don’t think there is no such 
place?” 

“Tm afraid not," said Smith. 

“Young man," replied the drummer, 
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By Bruce Barton 


leaning over to punch with his finger 
on Smith's knee, “young man, you got 
another think comin’. I guess,"—tri- 
umphantly—“I guess you ain't never 
heard of Iberia, Mizoury." 

Smith admitted, with a dawning show 
of enthusiasm, that he had not. 

“I thought not," said the drummer. 
“When you get to St. Louis you take a 
train for Crocker, and then drive twelve 
miles over the Ozarks. At.the end of 
them twelve miles of the worst road you 
ever seen, you'll find some little cabins 
and some wimmen smokin' corn-cob pipes 
and some grown men playing marbles to 
help 'em forgit they're alive. That's 
Iberia." 


Two weeks later, after some prelimi- 
nary correspondence with the preacher 
in Iberia, Smith and Mrs. Smith set out 
on the night train, arriving in Crocker 
at one o’clock in the chill dark morning. 

The preacher met them a few hours later, 
and added to Mrs. Smith's misery. She was 
tired already, repelled by the dismal sight 
of Crocker, and homesick. The preacher, 
spitting as he talked, with an accuracy that 
gave him wide prestige in the mountains, 
seemed the last distressing feature in the 
picture. Nothing could have cheered her 
in that moment like the whistle of a train 
home bound. But they had come too far 
to turn back, and Smith was resolute. So 
they set forth on their drive across a 
thousand hills, big and little, until at 
last they halted on the crest of the last 
one and looked into a beautiful valley, 
with Iberia staggering here and there 
across the center of it. 

As they rode along, the preacher told 
Smith about Iberia's closed academy— 
built through the scheme of an out-of- 
town promoter who never carried the plan 
clear through. 

"The poor old academy has been 
kicked around from front fence to back 
gate," he continued sadly. “One fellow 
after another has drifted in and taught a 
while, but they couldn't ever last a year 
out. So the place is closed—and there isn’t 
a single accredited high school or academy 
in all south Missouri.” 

Smith could hardly believe his ears. 
“You mean to say,” he exclaimed, “that 
there are twenty counties around here 
without an accredited high school or 
academy?” 

“Twenty?” repeated the preacher. 
“There are nearer 5fty." He half turned 
in his seat and his eyes seemed to bore 
down into Smith's. “And the awful 
tragedy of it is, Mr. Smith, that right 
here in these mountain counties are the 

urest-blooded Americans in America. 

ou never saw more splendid people. 
Rub your hand across them only half a 
dozen times and you are astounded at the 
ease with which they take on polish. 


But there is no one even to give them 
those half dozen rubs." 

As the old man talked they drew near 
to Iberia, and stopped before the local 
livery stable. In the cleared space before 
the wide doors grown men squatted on the 
ground shooting at a handful of marbles 
set up in a circle. On the rude piazzas 
of bent and broken little one-room cabins, 
women reached steadying hands toward 
corn-cob pipes, lest their open-mouthed 
amazement at the arrival of the strangers 
should bring disaster. Along the main 
street the doorways of disheveled stores 
poured out other streams of unkempt 
men. It was a disheartening arrival. 

That evening they attended a social at 
the church, presided over by the minister 
who chewed. Little children sang, and the 
preacher awarded prizes to those who had 
stood highest in the Sunday school. Smith 
felt his heart warming to the people whom 
he saw about him. In that very moment, 
when his thoughts were so pleasantly en- 
gaged, there came a crash. The window 
near which he sat was suddenly shattered 
by a huge stone tossed from the darkness 
without, and the door of the church burst 
open under the boisterous assault of a , 
drunken, roistering crowd. Before that on- 
slaught, chairs were overturned, the two 
kerosene lamps, with which the little room 
was lighted, were extinguished, and the 
whole company of men, terrified women, 
and screaming children were left to pick 
their way out of the confusion as b 
they could. To Smith's astonishment, the 
preacher seemed hardly at all disturbed. 

“It happens often," he said. “You 
see, Iberia has the reputation of being the 
toughest town in the mountains. And I 
think the men are sort of proud of the 


reputation.” 
“But why do they do it?” asked 
Smith. "What do they get by their 


fighting? What's the use of it, anyway?” 

“They fight," said the preacher, “for 
the same reason they marry so early, and 
the same reason they play marbles. It's 
because they have nothing else to do. 
Suppose there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, for you to look forward to but 
mono ys monotony, monotony—you'd 

g t." 

And Smith agreed that he would. 


"THE leading men of Iberia'whom he 
met the next day were very cordial in 
their hope that Smith would settle with 
them and make the academy a success. 
It was not until a month later—after he 
had made his start at the school and was 
unalterably committed—that he learned 
about the thousand-dollar mortgage on 
the building. The men who held the 
mortgage were the men who had urged 
him most earnestly to stay. 

That year he managed, by drawing on 
his own slender funds, to finance the 
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school. There was only one pupil capable 
of taking academy work: the other fifteen 
or twenty had not reached so high. The 
one single pupil received the full academy 
course, as thoroughly laid out and con- 
scientiously administered as though his 
name were Legion. It was one of the 
happiest years in Smith’s life. The little 
starved lives with which he worked seemed 
fairly to burst into power. It was with a 
very happy smile that he looked up from 
his books one June morning to find the 
business men of the town who held the 
thousand-dollar mortgage standing in a 
group in his doorway. 

“We just come in to tell you some good 
news, Perfessor,” they said. 

“It’s about the mortgage,” said the 
spokesman. 

“You’ve raised it?" Smith broke in 
eageny: À 

“Well, not exactly, but we’re goin’ to 
get our money back.” He hesitated, and 
Smith felt suddenly an awful presentiment 
of what was coming. “You see, we've 
got a fine offer, and so we're goin' to sell 
the 'cademy for a livery stable." 

It was a staggering blow. The color 
dropped slowly out of Smith's face: he 
tried to speak, to argue with them, to 
show them how much the academy might 
mean to the town and the counties round 
about, but all to no end. They had 
waited years for their money, and now 
that the opportunity had come to get it 
back they would not wait any longer. 
They were sorry to lose the “ Perfessor," 
but the academy must be sold. 


Two days later Smith gathered the 
little company of his first pupils to bid 
them good-by. 

“Perfessor,” cried a boy who had 
walked barefoot thirty miles to enter 
school, ''Perfessor, you told me you 
would git me fit fer college." 

“‘Perfessor, you're the only one that 
ever give us a chance," sobbed a little girl. 

And, “Oh, Perfessor, don't go, don't 
go," they called to him, until he could stand 
it no longer. Dashing his hand across his 
eyes to brush back the tears, he turned and 
leaped into the carriage that was to take 
him far away from Iberia, forever. 

And now, if you listen carefully, you 
will hear in the distance the whistle of the 
train Smith missed. 

The river between Iberia and Crocker 
had swelled in the night; they were a long 
time delayed in crossing over. Safe on 
the other side at last, they bounded at full 
speed into Crocker just in time to see the 
last car on the train for St. Louis dis- 
appear around the bend. 

Smith waited twelve weary hours for 
the next train east. He seemed to himself 
to have aged at least five hundred years as 
he dragged his legs wearily onto the car 
platform. 

Dismally he stared into the smudgy 
window glass as the train sped on, and 
saw reflected in it a thousand pleading 
faces of children. He rubbed his hand im- 
patiently across his eyes, but the faces 
would not go away. They plagued him for 
fifty miles—and fifty milesis a long time on 
that railroad—until at length, in despera- 
tion, he forced a conversation with the 
pleasant-faced man who sat across the aisle. 

Among the great dramatic recitals of his- 
tory some place should be found for the 
story of the pleading children of Iberia, as 


aue fy 


Tuts is Smith of Iberia. Some of the fellows who graduated from college 
when he did are rich and famous now. Nobody ever heard of Smith. He 
buried himself in the backwoods twenty-five years ago, and is, if any- 


thing, poorer than when he started. 


If he had stayed in the world out- 


side he might have been a well-known college president by this time. But 
for all that, Smith is happy and thinks the game has been well worth the 
candle. Read the story of what he has done and see how you feel about it. 


Smith told it that June afternoon to Jones, 
who is a big-hearted St. Louis lawyer. A 
hundred miles from St. Louis Jones began 
to see for himself the rude log cabins in the 
backwood counties around Iberia, each 
cabin bursting with eager-faced children. 
Another fifty miles of Smith's recital and 
he could hear their pleading voices. When, 
in the late twilight, the train rolled into the 
St. Louis Union Station, he turned and 
slapped Smith heavily on the shoulder. 

“Smith,” he said, “you got to go back 
to Iberia." 

“But—’” Smith started to protest. 

“No buts about it,” said Jones, bluster- 
ing to hide the telltale catch in his voice. 
"I'll put up half that thousand dollars 
myself, and, by George, those old hard- 
shells in Iberia will put up the other half! 
I'll make them." 

So Smith went back. That was twenty- 
four years ago. 


A few months ago I leaned against a 
grocery store with a leading citizen while 
he told me what the “ Perfessor" had done 
for the Ozarks, and for Iberia—for fight- 
ing, roistering, gun-toting Iberia. 

"You know we've got a marshal in 
Iberia,” he said, “and last year he made 
just one arrest." 


FOR the first ten or twelve years after 
he came back Smith taught six days a 
week and preached in the local church 
on Sundays, pouring back into the school 
the few hundred dollars that came to him 
as salary. Mrs. Smith taught also, and 
was dean, matron, and manager of the 
dining-hall. When there was an oppor- 
tunity to buy the thirty acres of land 
that lie around the academy buildings 
and form the present campus, he dug into 
his own trivial patrimony and made the 
purchase. The land (Continued on page 74) 


Cinderella Jane 


Who now runs into cross currents and rough 
water on the seas of love and marriage 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 
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ANE stood perfectly 
still, LE mm for 
second. . 
"wl did you say, 
Mr. Paxton?” 

“T am at the mercy of 
things; I need a wife; I 
want you,” he answered in- 
coherently. 

“You know nothing about 
me, Mr. Paxton,” she said 
quietly. 

* Are you married?” 

* No. I mean you know 
nothing about my thoughts, 
Ry interests, my views of 


“I don't care what your 
views of life are. I know you 
don't talk about them all the 
time. I’ve known you for 
five aum and I ask you to 


may iue 

ou think I can protect 
you "rom. the other women, 
is that it?” 

“I didn't mean to say—" 

“Let us be quite uk 
about it.’ 

“That’ s partly it,” he ad- 
mitted. “ How can I get any- 
thin done?" 

ou think that I could 
.make you comfortable — 
look after the studio, attend 
to the meals and the other 
details which annoy you—” 
“You’ re used to doing that,” he said. 


this bargain, Mr. Paxton?” 

He stared at her a second. 

“Marrying me is not exactly a step 

down for you socially,” he said. 

“That does not interest me especially; 
but I admit it. Is there anything else?’ 

“Tt would mean freedom from work; it 
would mean that you would have a home 
and be supported. It would mean leisure, 
and a chance to improve yourself. I think 
it would be a mighty good thing for you 
in every way.’ 

She smiled her disconcerting smile. 
* You are taking a risk. You don't know 
me at all. What you want is a dumb wife, 
and if you remember the play she was not 
at all a comfortable possession." 

"I'm taking no greater risk than you 


re.’ 

“Oh, yes. I know you. I’ve studied 
Ou, off and on, for five years. You have 
arely looked at me. Think of Mrs. Aber- 

crombie Brendon and Miss Morton. Would 
you be apologetic for me with them?" 

* Not a bit. I saw you handle them at 

the pageant." 
__ “And the studio crowd? Remember 
T’ve been a sort of servant to them.” 
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S asit so. And what am Itogetoutof W 


ANE JUDD, the heroine (Cinderella Jane), first 
dazzled her friends with her talent and beauty when 

at the eleventh hour she assumed the role of “Salomé” 
in the big pageant that Jerry Paxton, the brilliant 
young artist, had put on for Mrs. Abercrombie Bren- 
don, one of New York’s social leaders. Jane was the 
hit of the affair, and Martin Christiansen, the great 
critic, sought her out and learned that, though she 
earned her living by helping Jerry Paxton and some 
other artists (sewing, serving and cleaning for them), 
she lived her real life off by herself in a little room 
where she read and studied and wrote every night. 
Thus through this pageant Jane, who had never known 
a human being she could call a friend, found one in 
Martin Christiansen, and Jerry Paxton, through this 
same pageant, found himself taken up by society and 
launched on the sea of success as a portrait painter. 
Jerry went on a yacht with his friends, but he left 
the boat and returned to New York when he discov- 
ered the two girls of the party were in love with him. 
One of the girls, Isabelle Bryce, followed him to the 
city. In sheer desperation he has just asked Jane 
Judd to marry him! 


“They all know you, and what you are. 
e can count on them.’ 
“T have no family. Have you any re- 
lations?” 

“ No. ” 

“I think we ought to face all the possi- 
bilities.” 


ERRY felt a trifle uncomfortable. He 

seemed to be defending himself to Jane, 
while she conducted the interview. 

“You don’t dislike me, do you?” 

“No, but I think we would better keep 
sentiment out of the matter, don’t you? 
It is, after all, a business arrangement, of 
so much for so much.’ 

“I thought maybe you were hurt be- 
cause I da not protest some affection for 

ou 

“Oh, not at all!” 

“Pm afraid I've done it very badly," 
said Jerry. 

“No, on the whole, I think you've done 
it very well. The main thing is that we 
should both understand perfectly. My 
contention is that I understand it better 
than you do.” 

“I understand that you do not think 
much of me or the idea,” he said impa- 
tiently. 


“On the contrary, I think 
highly of both. I only sug- 
gest that you ought to know 
more about my ideas and 
ambitions—” 

“TIl take them on faith, 
Jane, if you will take me 


‘She hesitated a moment. 
Her heart was suffocating 
her. Here was her chance, 
here was the open road to ex- 

erience, possibly romance. 
Should she enter? Dared she 
risk so much on one throw. 
Christiansen's words came 
to her, “Come, child, let’s be 
about your living.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Paxton, 
I will marry you,” she said 


to Jerry. 

Good! I hope you may 
never regret it,” » he answered 
earnestly. 

ME hope the same for 


» she flashed back at 


" «When will pont wien 
shall we do it? 
ate 4 Whenever you like." 

ay, now, let's get 

i Du so ‘ae we can set- 

e down. Will you marry 
me to-day, Jane i" 

She gas ed, then spoke 
quietly: * am ready." 

* Good! "That's har I 
like about you, Jane, no shilly-shallying, 
just oing straight after things.” 

1l you remember that if you find 
ing after things you do not approve 
of? she smiled. 
*Do you mind a justiceof the peace 
ceremony?" 
“No. I prefer it." 
“ Bully for you. Where" s my hat?” 
“In the bedroom dl closet.” . 
“How the deuce did it get in there?” 
“I put it there. You kicked it under the 
couch when you were inspecting the pic- 
tures this mornin 
“Was that this morning? It seems 
years ago," he said. "Jane, you won't 
make me keep my hat in that closet, will 
ol he asked, when he came back with 
at, stick and gloves. 
“I shall not marry you to reform you," 
she answered. 
“Come on, then, if you're read 
They went to the city hall, t Sing of 
all kinds of irrelevant things. They were 
an incongruous-looking pair, the striking, 
saciid man, and his working-girl 
com anion. 
suppose that this is the kind of thin 
they talked in the tumbrels,” Jerry said 
suddenly. 
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Jane went to fittings uncomplainingly, with Jerry in command 
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“Are you frightened? Shall we go 
back?” she asked. 

* No, I’m only joking.” 

When they were getting the license, 
Jerry said to her: 

“How old are you, Jane?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Is that all? I thought you were older 
than that.” 

During the rest of the arrangements, 
and during the brief ceremony, they ex- 
changed no words at all. Of the two Jery 
was the more nervous. When they came 
out into the sunlight of afternoon he gave 
a deep sigh. 

“That’s over,” he said. 

“It was rather like any business deal, 
wasn’t it? I opened a bank account once. 
That was rather like this, even more im- 
pressive,” she said coolly. 


“That is about what we have done, isn't ‘I 


it? Opened a sort of mutual bank ac- 
count?” 

She nodded. “That’s what we think 
we've done,” she amended. 

“Have we had any lunch?" 

“No. But it must be three o'clock; we 
can let it go." 

“I’m famished, and you must be, too. 
Let's go to the Brevoort and have a— 
wedding breakfast. Isn't that what they 
call it?' 


WHEN they were seated at a small 


table by the window and he was in- 
specting the menu, he said: 

“T don’t know any of the things you 
like to eat, Jane. Do you want to order 
for yourself?” 

“I should like roast chicken, a salad, 
and something sweet.” 

“Coffee?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

Jerry ordered wine. When it was 
brought, served, and the waiter gone, he 
took up his glass and leaned toward Jane. 

“To our experiment, Jane—Paxton!” 

She flushed, took up her glass, and 
touched her lips to it in silence, because 
she could not speak. 

“Do you feel married to me, Jane?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling. 

* How shall we announce it to the studio 
crowd? Shall we have them all in to-night 
and get it over?" 

“No; I'd rather meet them one at a 
time, if you don't mind. It will get about 
soon enough, and I don't want any fuss." 

* All right. Suit yourself." 

*[ wish you would tell Miss Roberts 
first, Mr. Paxton.” 

“Call me Jerry. Why should I tell Bobs 
first?" 

* She is such a good friend—she would 
want to hear it from you." 

“I’m not so sure about that. We'll see. 
d there some best friends you have to 
tell?' 

“Only one—Martin Christiansen." 

“Christiansen, the critic fellow?” 

* He is my only friend." 

* You've got good taste in your friends, 
Jane. He is one of the most sought-after 
men in this town. I suppose you know his 
story?" 

* No, I am not in his confidence." 

“Hasn’t he told you about his wife?” 

“No, I did not know he had one.” 

“She is a nervous wreck who lives in 
sanitariums. They say he was deeply in 
love with her, that he has always been 
true to her." 
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“Yes, he would be that.” 

“Great chap. I’m afraid of him, my- 
self. He doesn’t think much of me, I im- 
agine." 

“We have not spoken of you," she said 
simply. 

After their late luncheon they took a 
taxi to Jane's tenement. There she told 
her news to Mrs. Biggs and explained 
that she was taking a few things for the 
night, that she would come the next day 
to dismantle and move her belongings. 

Some inexplicable instinct had made her 
ask Jerry to wait in the cab. Alone, she 
let herself into the white room. Milly fol- 
lowed her with loud purrings. She took 
her up, held her close, while she looked 
about at the familiar surroundings. 

“Milly, Milly, what have I done?” she 
whispered. "Im frightened at myself. 
want to come back." 

She set herself deliberately to collect her 
things, hoping to control a climax of emo- 
tions with commonplace actions. 

Jane put on her best black dress with 
the white collars and cuffs and piled her 
hair softly at the back of her head, as her 
only concession to the new situation. 

Mrs. Biggs, panting with curiosity, 
came in with offers of help. 

“Why, Miss Judd—I should say Mrs. 
Paxton—ye look real purty. I didn't 
S'pose it was in ye.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Biggs,” pane lau^hed. 

She bade good-by to her landlady and 
Milly, and hurried down-stairs. 

“T hope I didn't keep you waiting too 
long, Mr. Paxton." 

“Not at all. Why wouldn't you let me 
£o up and see your room, Jane?" 

"don't know," she answered. 

As JE let them into the studio, he 
turned to her— 

* Welcome—home, Jane." 

“Thank you,” she said, her heart beat- 
ing high. 

* Couldn't you say, ‘Thanks, Jerry 

“Thanks, perry,” repeated Jane slowly, 
and with feeling. 


CHAPTER XII - 
"| HE weeks that followed her marriage 


were so difficult, so complicated for 
Jane, that she sometimes wondered how 
she could have blundered into such a laby- 
rinth of problems. Not that she regretted 
it; but she was forced to ponder it. Jerry 
was the least of her doubles for, having 
married her for practical reasons, he took 
her for granted and made no fuss. But 
his friends were not so simple-minded. 

The very night of their wedding day 
Jane induced him to go to Bobs with their 
news. He protested, tried to get out of it, 
but in the end Jane prevailed. What hap- 
pened in that long conference in Bobs’s 
studio, she never knew. She thought she 
heard sobs, and her heart ached for the 
girl. When Jerry came back his face was 
white and drawn; but his relief was ob- 
vious. They did not speak of the matter 
then, or ever. 

The news of their marriage went through 
the studios like wind, and a veritable ba- 
bel of gossip and discussion was loosed. 

“After all, he might have married a 
chorus girl, or a rich fool, instead of old 
dane We all know her and we're used to 

er. I think he showed unexpected good 
sense, for Jerry," was Chatfield's comment. 

Onone point they all agreed—that it was 
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incredibly good management on Jane’s part 
to have legally attached the fickle Jerry. 

Jinny Chatfield led the way by giving 
a studio supper in honor of the bride and 
groom, inviting the entire artist colony. 

* Have you anything to wear?" Jer: 
asked Jane, when the invitation arrived. 

4€ No." 

“You must have some clothes, and the 
proper kind of clothes. I made a good 
thing out of the pageant, so we're flush 
now. I will design some gowns for you.” 

"Oh, don't bother. I can buy some 
things that will do." 

“You must get over that idea, Jane. As 
my wife, you must look like something; 
you must have style, and charm." 

“Those were not on your list of wife re- 
quirements,” she said. “I cannot produce 
either quality." 

“Oh, yes, you can. I'll put my mind on 
it,” he said finally, and he did. 


FoR several days he studied her, as he 
studied a portrait subject. He marked 
her good lines, decided about her colors. 
He made water-color sketches of the cos- 
tumes, enjoying himself thoroughly. Jane 
evinced so little interest that at last he 
exploded about it. 

* Don't you care how you look?” 

“I don't, myself; but your wife will care, 
from this time on." 

* Don't you like these things?" 

“T think they're beautiful; only I can't 
see myself in them." 

But Jerry persevered. He bought stuffs, 
he took them with the designs to a skilled 
woman to be carried out. 

Jane went to fittings uncomplainingly, 
with Jerry in command, and in due time 
the gowns came home. He had, in the 
meantime, bought her hats, furs, and all 
the niceties of a woman's wardrobe. She 
protested at his lavishness and submitted 
to his excellent taste. But when the final 
purchase was delivered, Jane said to him: 

“Jerry, I thoroughly appreciate these 
lovely things you have given me, and I 
promise you to give my appearance the 
most careful attention. But I wish, please, 
that you would agree to give me a monthly 
allowance for my needs and desires.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about money, 
Jane. You'll always get it when I have 
any. When I'm broke, we'll neither of us 
have any,” he laughed. 

“But I want to know just what I can 
depend on. Of course that would be con- 
tingent upon what we have." 

“What's the difference, whether I give 
it to you every month or not?" 

“Tt is the difference between my being 
a self-respecting partner, or a dependent." 

* Rubbish! Sounds like woman's rizhts. 
For heaven's sake, don't be a woman's- 
righter, Jane." 

“You agree to an allowance, then?" 

“I don't see why I should. I must say, 
I think I have been pretty liberal so far." 

“You miss my point. I admit your lib- 
erality, and appreciate it; but slaves and 
servants are dependent upon liberality. 
It does something to your mind; you 
must see that." 

“Tm hanged if I do," 

“You must take my word for it, then, 
that no marriage can be built on such a 
basis.” 

* But I don’t agree with you.” 

“Very well, then I must take up my 
work again." (Continued on page 102) 


DRAWN BY DOUGLAS DUER 


My Friend Father John 


Who thought his life’s ambition had not been fulfilled— 
but other people did not see it that way 


HE first time I met Father John 

was at Frank’s funeral. It was a 

rarely beautiful October day, 

such a day as salves the wounds 

of sorrow and gives comfort and 

reassurance even to those who doubt the 
future. 

Frank had been a saloon keeper, a gam- 

bler, a sport and what we call “a good fel- 

low,” and he had been liked by all who 
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knew him. We who had known him best 
had come to pay the last respects, although 
it was little respect we had shown him or 
little he had asked in life, being a man of 
rough wit and quick brain. Few of us 
were familiar with churches and fewer 
with the ceremonials of the Roman Church. 
Many of us were uncomfortable, for the 
service was to be held in a fashionable 
church in a beautiful suburb because 


Frank’s sister was a member of that con- 
gregation. It wasa magnificent edifice, the 
worshiping place of wealth and fashion, 
and the old gang gathered uneasily at the 
entrance, shuffling uncertainly and hesi- 
tating as to the proper manner of entrance, 
and wishing it were over. 

The priest in charge looked out and saw 
us there. 

“Father John, Father John!” he ex- 
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claimed, “who are these men? What is 
this that you have brought to my church?” 
His tone was shocked and troubled. 

* Come out and meet them now, Father 
Rupert,” I heard Father John say in his 
gentle brogue; “‘ twill do you good, you’ll 
never have so many good fellows in your 
church again—even if they are bad boys.” 

He went among us, calling many by 
name, greeting and scolding, and inquiring 
of this and that fellow, and the boys called 
him “Father John,” and felt at home. 

Father Rupert said the mass, assisted 
by Father John and another priest. Doolan, 
sitting bestde me, whispered: 

“Class, bo, class. Frank would be 
proud; he’s got more candles than the boss 
of our ward had!" 


RETURNING to the city from the 
cemetery after the interment, I hap- 

ened to:be placed in the carriage with 
Father John, Jimmy, a bartender who had 
worked for Frank through many years, 
and Jackson, a man who was brilliant but 
who was near ruin through drink. 

“Frank did a lot of good,” remarked 
Jimmy, after we had talked of other 
things; “he was always helping the poor 
and doing charitable things. Many's the 

r bum he helped." 

“The good he did will be credited him,” 
said Father John belligerently; “and may 
the harm he did be forgiven him. True, 
many's the poor bum he helped, and 
many's the poor bum he made. "Twas 
not so much what Frank did as what he 
failed to do that will count against him. 
He could have been a power for good, had 
he chosen. He made the stuff he sold a 
little less bad, that is all." 

Both Jimmy and Jackson seemed to 
know the little priest well, and they ap- 
peared to take it for granted that I, too, 
knew him, for neither offered to introduce 
us. We fell naturally into conversation, 
regardless of that formality, and he called 
me by my given name within the first mile. 
] discovered that he knew, and was known 
by, the majority of the men in the city 
who belong to the sporting element, and 
that among them he was greatly beloved. 
After a time he and I fell into argument 
over the forms of Christian burial services, 
I holding it the duty of the clergy and 
others to console and to comfort the 
mourners, while Father John argued that 
it was the duty of the clergy to attempt to 
save the souls of the survivors through 
lessons drawn from the dead, regardless of 
the harrowed feelings of relations and 
friends. The others took little part in the 
argument, save to spur us on, and they 
seemed to enjoy it. 

* Father John," I inquired, as we drew 
near to the city, "where do you think 
Frank is now?" 

“In purgatory,” he said, crossing him- 
self. «Perhaps he was sent there to cheer 
up other poor souls, as well as for punish- 
ment for Tis ain£." 

The kindliness of his thoughts, his quick 
defense of his Church, his belligerent atti- 
tude toward those who resisted his efforts 
to help them, and his keen knowledge of 
men and of affairs delighted me. I desired 
to see more of him, to know him better, and 
told him my desire. He said he would 
come to see me some day. : 

Just before Christmas he came padding 
up to my home with a request for 
money—a demand, rather than a request, 


and in the name of some charity to which 
anyone might give. It happened that 
someone had paid me for something; at 
least I had money, and gave it to him. 
Then we sat down before a big open fire 
and talked. 

“See here, Father John," I said, being 
in a mood to argue, “you take advantage 
of this season. I ought not to have given 
you a cent, I ought to have given it to my 
own church." 

"Your own church?" he asked with 
quaint inflection. ‘ Your church is in your 
wife's name. If I knew which one it was 
I would collect what you owe it, and take 
it to them." 

“But supposing the minister of my 
church—or my wife’s—went to one of 
your parishioners and asked him to con- 
tribute—" 

* He'd not get it," said Father John, in- 
terrupting quickly; “I would have beaten 
him to it. At the risk of giving valuable 
information to a rival church, I'll tell you 
that the weakness of many Protestant 
churches and the strength of the Catholic 
is that we collect what is due the Church 
as scrupulously as men collect debts due 
them in business. "Tis no shame to de- 
mand the payment of a debt to the Lord 
or His poor; 'tis a shame to neglect to do 
it.” 
He was that way in everything—unex- 
pected in his turning of the argument, 
skillful at fence, and taking a sly pleasure 
in surprising me with his odd theories, 
which always were like some quick flash- 
ing of a new light upon an old subject. He 
always had me at a disadvantage, even 
when he knew he had the worst side of the 
argument, and he appeared to derive more 
amusement from combating my argu- 
ments by skillful turning of the subject 
than by winning it by sheer force of leic. 

“Oh, well," I remarked, laughing, as we 
argued the question of my gift, “I was go- 
ing to buy a new fishing rod with it, any- 
how, and you are welcome to the little I 
can spare. I was scolding because you 
never come to make a social call, but al- 
ways on business.” 

“What evenings do you have large 
roasts and steaks of beef?” he asked. “I 
hope not on Friday or fast days.” 


LAUGHED at his quaint manner of sug- 

gesting that I make a specific invitation 
to dine, and we arranged that he was tu 
come on a certain evening. We were en- 
gaged for some time arranging the date, 
and he said: 

“Tt never before occurred to me there 
were so many fast days on the calendar. 
I am sinfully fond of beef, especially rare 
beef. I shall have to renounce the sinful 
desire, although I shall do penance for 
yielding to it this time. Be sure to have it 
rare. 

Father John came to dinner. My wife 
was charmed by his wit and his wonderful 
little cameo stories of men and women and 
children, especially of children, and of the 
poor in his parish. His stories of his poor 
always distilled themselves into three 
laughs and a teardrop. After dinner he 
told Irish stories to the children until bed- 
time, and won their hearts. After that 
evening he came usually once a week to 
dinner; sometimes to sit by the fire in the 
evening and talk, or to read. He became 
very dear to us and very helpful in his un- 
obtrusive way. He had the faculty of see- 


ing the truth, of understanding the little 
difficulties and problems of his friends, and 
it was marvelous to find how frequently 
his philosophy pointed the way to the so- 
lution. 

Of himself he said little; it was surpris- 
ing to me afterward that I did not ques- 
tion him and learn of his life and his work. 
For months I knew nothing more of him 
than that he was a gentle, great-hearted 
man of God with a deep sympathy for all 
living things, and a wonderful trust in his 
Maker. It was by accident only that I 
learned of his great abiding and secret 
ambition which, he thought, never was 
realized. i 
IT HAPPENED one evening that we 

spoke of baseball, and his face glowed 
with sudden interest. He told me 1t had 
been years since he had witnessed a con- 
test; yet he knew the names and the rec- 
ords of the great players, especially those 
who bore Irish names. 

A few days later a friend invited me to 
attend a game, adding that he had secured 
a box and desired to make up a party. 
suggested that we go in his car, get Father 
John and take him to the game. 

I never had visited his parish house, and 
was not surprised to fnd that it was one 
of the poorest of the little mission churches 
in the heart of the slum district, a church 
which had remained behind when the surg- 
ing business life of the city had swept over 
a fine old residence district and left the 
scarred wrecks of handsome homes ten- 
anted by the poorest, and some by the 
vicious. The parish house was a dilapi- 
dated frame cottage perched beside the 
church, upon which a huge factory had 
pressed hard. The furnishings, save for 
the one reception-room, were poor, and 
the living-room was almost bare. A glance 
revealed what misery and cold and self- 
denial he must suffer in cold weather or in 
hot. I was rather astonished, and some- 
what shocked, having gained the idea that 
the priesthood lived in comfort, if not in 
ease. 

k aiher polii made no apology or expla- 
nation. He hesitated when we asked him 
to accompany us, but yielded and went 
joyously, as a child going to a picnic. The 
pleasure of seeing him excited, critical, 
puzzled at times by alterations in the 
rules, asking eager questions, applauding 
all the players who bore Irish names, re- 
pressing himself with difficulty during the 
exciting periods, was greater than that of 
watching the contest. 

My friend slipped away during the game, 
called upon the owner of the dub: who was 
his friend, and returned with an ornate 
card which made Father John the guest of 
the club for all the games of the season. 
During the ride homeward the little priest 
was exuberant. He talked excitedly of the 
team, of its chances for victory, and of the 
individual brilliancy of each player, dwell- 
ing especially upon the wonde ul work of 
Hearne, declaring that the Irish were su- 
preme. He was much perturbed when my 
friend informed him that Hearne's real 
name was Hornschlager. A month later 
Father John returned the pass to the 
owner of the club with his compliments 
and deep gratitude. 

“Tis a penance,” he explained to me; 
“tis a penance for finding myself in the 
middle of mass wondering what the score 
might be." 
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I strove to argue with him that he should 
seek a special dispensation from his own 
conscience to att@d at least one game a 
week; but he remained firm. Never again 
would he permit himself to be lured away 
from his duty, even for one afternoon of 
the sport he loved. I scolded, accusing 
him of seeking opportunities to deny him- 
self pleasure, indi he responded that the 
greatest of pleasures is self-denial. 


It WAS late in that summer that I began 
to get some inkling of the life of the man. 
From one of his parishioners who had 
come from his own part of lreland I 
learned that Father John was a member 
of a family of wealth and prominence. He 
had been educated to be a lawyer, but at 
the start of what promised to be a brilliant 
career he suddenly had renounced every- 
thing and vowed himself to the Church. 
He might have had high honors, but he 
chose to ally himself to one of the lowest of 
the orders of the Church, that his work 
might be among the poorest and humblest. 
He had come to America at hisown request 
(perhaps the only favor he had ever asked), 
because it was here, during his first visit, 
that he had decided that his mission in life 
was work among the poor. 

The money he exacted so sternly from 
all with whom he came into contact he 
gave to the poor in the name 
of his Church, and the allow- 
ance that came to him regu- 
larly from his own family he 
gave also, with the difference 
that he gave it as he saw fit, 
and gave directly to relieve 
want. I learned that his jests 
about food, and his hints 
that he would enjoy bein 
invited to dine were not al 
jests—that he denied him- 
self so sternly that he might 
help others that there were 
times when he was ill-nour- 
ished, even hungry. One 
evening, as we were waiting 
for dinner to be served at 
my home, some delay hav- 
ing happened in the kitchen, 
he suddenly grew faint, and 
I learned he had fasted for 
more than forty-eight hours. 

At first I thought these 
fastings were part of his 
Church's requirements; but 
I discovered that many 
times he robbed his own ta- 
ble to feed the poor, and of- 
ten, I thought, the unde- 


serving. 

“I keep all the fast days," 
he said merrily, when 1 re- 
proached him after finding a 
small line of tramps and 
unemployed at the side of 
the parish house one bitter 
day waiting to be fed; “I add 
a few of my own so that some others need 
not fast. Mayhan some come who do not 
deserve it, but there is small need for dis- 
pensations to eat meat on fast days in my 
parish, for there is little meat.” 

One evening in the winter we sat in my 
living-room. That night he looked old 
and worn and tired. He had been amon 
“his boys” that day—the “sports” an 
“good fellows,” and they had given liber- 
ally. For the first time Tpke of his age, 
and he told me his seventieth birthday 


an idea for a cover. 


was near. It was a shock. I never had 
thought of him as an old man, nor, indeed, 
ever had connected the thought of age 
with him. 

“Te will not be long now,” he said sim- 
ply. “I have thought for my people, and 
my great fear is that someone will follow 
me who will not care for them as I have 
done." 

Then I spoke to him of his life and work 
and accomplishments, and by bits I dis- 
covered his great ambition. It was that 
he should be a martyr—and he laughed 
when he told me. From the moment that 
he had made his decision to forsake the 
world and enter the priesthood he had 
cherished a hope that he might die some 
heroic death of sacrifice. 

“Tis not to be," he said quietly. *In- 
stead I probably shall die of a cold on the 
chest through forgetting my rubbers. "Tis 
only a boy's daydream,” he said, “like 
growing very jrich or conquering the 
world.’ 

Yet from his tone I knew that the dream 
had been long cherished, and that in his 
heart he was rebellious against the fate 
that refused him the opportunity to make 
what he thought was the great sacrifice. 

Father John aged rapidly during the fol- 
lowing summer, and in the fall he was so 
feeble that I had to borrow automobiles 


Wanted: Photographs! 


HIS month's cover design—*“ Waiting 

for Santa Claus”—had its origin in a 
photograph made by Clarence A. Purchase 
of Jamaica, New York. J. Knowles Hare, 
the artist, used the photograph as a basis 
for his cover drawing. 
Some reader may have a photograph 


which he thinks may contain the germ of 


from my friends to bring him to my home 
on what the children called “ Father John's 


days." 

ln February he came to my home for 
the last time. He was very feeble and 
worn, and he coughed. That day he had 
visited “his boys" again. ‘“’ Tis Jackson 
that is troubling me," he said. “Poor fel- 
low, he’s drinking hard and he has grown 
bitter. He cursed me.” 

I was in a mood to curse Jackson when 
I learned later that he had turned upon 


If so, we should like 
to have him send it in and let us judge. 
All photographs will be returned to their 
owners, provided postage is sent with them. 
Any accepted photograph will, of course, 
be paid for. 

Remember that in choosing cover designs 
beauty and the originality of the idea are 
two things that count enormously. 


the little priest in a public place, abusing 
and vilifying him, vilifying the Church he 
served, while others of his kind stood by 
and laughed. 

Two weeks later I learned through Andy, 
my good friend, that Jackson was very ill 
and that Father John was caring for him. 
Then I heard that Jackson had died and 
that Father John had preached a wonder- 
ful little sermon to the “boys” who at- 
tended. It was only a week later that I 
received a message calling me to see 
Father John. In his weakened condition 
he had contracted the disease that had 
killed Jackson. 

The Sister who greeted me told me the 
end was not far ok. Father John smiled 
as he greeted me. 

“Father Tommy is coming soon," he 
said, using the name by which he called 
one of the great princes of the Church. 
His words were a hint that I must not re- 
main long; “I wanted to see you before I 
go, because to-morrow I shall have proof 
that you were wrong in many arguments." 


J GRASPED his hand, and he gripped 
mine weakly; but his smile was a re- 
assurance that all was well. 

“Tis a poor end of my daydream,” he 
said, smiling a little wistfully; “ perhaps 
"tis my punishment.” 

He did not realize that he 
had given his life trying to 
help one who was unworthy 
and who had insulted and 
reviled him and his religion. 
I exclaimed in protest. 

“Poor Jackson!” he said 
quietly. “He repented at the 
end. His punishment will be 
long, but he has a chance.” 

Again I exclaimed, think- 
ing of the greater love that 
had led this man to lay down 
his life for one whose only 
claim to friendship was that 
he was a human being. 

Father John ignored my 
words. 

“I have a message for you 
to deliver," he sud present- 
ly. “Tell the boys Father 
John will be waiting for 
them when they get out of 
purgatory.” 

e closed his eyes in a lit- 
tle spasm of pain, and then 
smiled. 

“Who won the game to- 
day?” he asked. 

| told him the home team 
had won, and he smiled joy- 


ously. 

“Tell them I'll be hoping 
they win the world's cham- 
pionship," he said, and ad- 
ded, “Sinful man that I am, 
to think of such things now! 
"Tis a worldly heart I have. 
Who pitched?" 

He had lapsed into a deeper, gentler 
brogue. His voice had become weak, and 
he was weary. 

He gripped my hand several times, and 
said: 

" Good-by, son. I'll be hoping to meet 
you there." 

He spoke as if we were parting for the 
hour, so simply that I did not understand 
until he said: 

“There must be (Continued on page 116) 
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He Refused to be Downed 


F. R. BIGLER 


Who twenty-eight years ago lost a foot and a hand, but kept his grit and refused to be beaten. 
Read how, in spite of his difficulties, he has made good in business and lived a life full of happiness 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago F. R. 

Bigler, who is familiarly known as 

* Bob" to hundreds of his friends 

and admirers in Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, was conductor on a Wetea 
railroad. One day on duty he suffered an 
accident that resulted in the loss of his 
right arm just below the elbow and his 
left foot just above the ankle. 

Instead of bending or breaking under 
the blow, Bigler straightway began a most 
remarkable up-hill Ruhe - one that was 
destined to be of great import to cripples 
all over the world. Let him tell you the 
story of that fight as he told it to me: 


"TRE first thing a cripple should make 
up his mind to do (said Bigler] is to 
forget there is such a word as “can’t.” 
The key to all doors is not “I will," but 
"I must.” 

When I met with my accident I knew 
the first thing I must learn to do was to 
write with my left hand. While I was still 
in the hospital, recovering from my opera- 
tion, I started in to learn to write my 
name. Patiently I tried the letters, “F. R. 
B-i-g-l-e-r.” After two weeks I could 
do it fairly well, and after a few months 
I could write as well with my left hand 
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as I had formerly written with my right. 

After coming out of the hospital I turned 
naturally to my old line—the railroad 
business. Ilearned telegraphy, but found 
there was no chance for a cripple, as there 
is more or less heavy work connected with 
a railroad agent's job. 

I then went to work for a packing com- 
pany. I began at the bottom, and after 
three years was made manager of a branch 
house. The plant was destroyed by fire, 
and I found myself again out of work. In 
the meantime I had married, a fact which 
added to my responsibilities. I took the 
first place that was open to me, that of 
buyer for a wholesale grocery company. 
I stayed with that firm for a year. Then 
I went to work for a big Kansas City cor- 
poration. That was twenty years ago. 
I have the honor still to be connected with 
this company in a responsible position— 
that of local purchasing agent. 

While I have never broken any sky- 
lights in getting to the top, I have man- 
aged to have some of the comforts that go 
to make life more enjoyable, and have a 
little put by for the inevitable "rainy 
day." Iown my own home, worth thirty- 
five hundred dollars, do not owe a penny, 
and have money out at interest. 


A lot of crippled people could do as well 
as, or even better than, I have done; some 
have had business success far beyond 
mine. Because a man loses a leg he need 
not necessarily lose hope, too. 

There is no situation that couldn't be 
worse. Ilike the grit of the old Irish fore- 
man on the rock-crushing gang. One day 
a blast went off prematurely and blew off 
his left hand. As he stood holding the 
stump of the arm, with the blood spurting, 
his fellow. workmen gathered sound. to con- 
sole him. One said, “Pat, me b’y, it's 
hard luck, itis, tolose your hand." ** Yes," 
said Pat, with a ghost of a smile on his pale 
face, “it is hard luck; but, b'ys, it might 
have been worse. Suppose l'd had me 
pay in me hand!" 

În following my determination to make 
the most out of my condition, I have hit 
on a number of contrivances, and have 
stumbled on a number of ways of doing 
things more easily. For instance, in the 
matter of lacing one’s shoes: When you 
buy them, have a tight knot tied in the 
string after the shoe has been laced. By 
doing this you'll find you can easily lace 
and unlace the string without untying the 
knot, simply by slipping the lace out over 
the hooks. 

In order to wash your hand, get a car- 
penter to cut you a piece of board ten 
inches long and three inches wide. In the 
center of the board have a place cut out 
large enough to fit a nail brush. By plac- 
ing the board in the bowl you will find 
that by rubbing your hand on the brush 
you can get it perfectly clean. 

At first I found it awkward to use only 
one hand at the table, but I found there is 
a knife made purposely for one-handed 
folks, with the blade and fork all in one 
piece. 

If you shave and don't use a safety 
razor, buy a razor strap that is made on a 
block of wood that has a hone and three 
different stropping surfaces. With this 
you'll soon be able to sharpen a razor to 
your entire satisfaction. 

I do all of the little repairing around my 
home. It may be of interest to know how 
to start a nail and drive it with one hand. 
Take the nail up between the thumb and 
forefinger, holding the head of the nail up 
against the side of the hammer; then give 
it a quick knock against the object to be 
nailed. In this manner you will find you 
have given the nail a good start. 

If a cripple likes outside sport he can 
still continue to enjoy it. I enjoy fishing, 
hunting and boating. I went hunting the 
first day I had an artificial leg and covered 
four miles db rough country. It's true I 
had a “hot box" in my "new joint," but 
I enjoyed myself just the same, for I was 
so delighted to walk again without the aid 
of a crutch. 

I love to fish, and go each year to some 
good fishing resort. When casting for 

ass, I use a steel pole and the ordinary 
reel, except that I have a reel that winds 
the line back smooth on the reel spool. In 
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casting I use an attachment that buckles 
on my arm. It has a little opening that 
just fits the handle of the reel and by the 
use of this I can land a fish. 

I use a typewriter. When I first began 
the use of a typewriter I worked the upper 
case by an attachment fastened to my foot, 
but I soon found a way of using my stub 
arm, and get much better results. With 


this attachment I can make good speed. 

I get a great deal of pleasure out of life 
in trying to help others over the rough 
places. If any cripple who reads your 
article is facing some difficult problem, I 
would be glad to hear from him and doubly 
glad if I can be of service. Tell him to 
address F. R. Bigler, 3712 Montgall Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Mr. Bigler is modest in listing his ac- 
complishments. He is of an inventive 
turn of mind, and many a little appliance 
for the convenience of cripples is attri- 
buted to him. But of much greater value 
is the calm courage with which he has 
faced misfortune. Anyone who gets dis- 
couraged at little handicaps should think 
of Bigler. W. S. M’ CARTHY 


Took His Cows to College with Him 


HERE are “ways and ways” of 

making one’s own expenses 

through college. It remained, 

however, for a resourceful Texas 

boy to hit upon a method of ex- 
pense-making entirely new in the records 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, where he is enrolled as a 
student. 

P. S. Goen, of Harvey, a rural com- 
munity near College Station, the home of 
the college, “showed up” at that school 
last fall with the typical baggage and 
equipment of a young collegian and, in ad- 
dition, two good pics Jersey cows. 

“We had an extra supply of cows and a 
shortage of currency at bone." Goen ex- 
plained to President Bizzell. “I want a 
college education, and I am not going to 
let the lack of money defeat me. I have 


decided that I can sell enough milk to the `’ 


residents of the campus to enable me to 
meet at least my incidental expenses. All 
I ask is the use of a barn and a small 
pasture." 

Through the influence of the president 
Goen was given the use of a barn and 
small pasture, and thus entered upon the 
dairy business. From the beginning he 
experienced no trouble in disposing of the 
product of the two cows at the satisfactory 
figure of nine cents a quart for whole milk. 

he two cows brought him an average re- 
turn of fifty-four dollars per month. Feed 
cost approximately seven dollars per head 

er month, leaving the enterprising young 
T oan a profit of forty dollars per month. 
Expenses at the college are very low, and 
with this income Goen finished the year 
with a little change in his pockets. 


P. S. GOEN 


The Texas school of agriculture and 
mechanical arts is a military institution, 
and the cadets put in a full day; but Goen 
missed no duty on account of his work. 
About two hours a day were required for 
milking, distributing the milk, and collect- 


ing. 

1 I'l be back next fall with my two 
*helpers'," Goen said at the close of school 
in June, “And I wish you would tell every 
boy you can reach how I ‘got by,’ because 
«that saying that no one need be deprived 
of an education because of a lack of funds 
is no myth. I know; I've demonstrated 
the truth of that saying this year." 

Nearly half of the eleven hundred boys 
enrolled in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas this year paid at least a 
part of their college expenses. 

IKE ASHBURN 


A Texas young man who could not go to college unless he could earn his way. So he took his 
two cows along, and with what he is able to make out of them he is paying for an education 
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A Judge with Brains and Heart 


JUDGE JAMES E. BOYD 


Who sits on the bench in the ‘‘moonshine district" of North Carolina, 
where he talks a lot of sense and does the people real good. He enforces 
the law and at the same time earns the affection and respect of law- 
breakers so that they learn something from the punishment given them 


NDREDS of persons living 
in certain mountainous regions 
of North Carolina are entirely 
without means of education or 
knowledge of current events, 


Boy e delivers his charge to the 
jury at each term of the United States 
Court. Boyd is the Federal judge of what 
may be known as the “‘ moonshine district” 
of North Carolina. Because of the nature 
of most of the cases which come before 
him for trial, Boyd is called “ the moonshine 
judge." 

e has a system for dispensing justice, 
with a rich alloy of mercy, on a humani- 
tarian plan that is made to order for the 
especial needs of the district in which 
he operates. For example, when Boyd 
charges a jury it frequently requires sev- 
eral fours, and he touches scarcely at all 
on the law or facts pertaining to cases on 
trial. Instead, he devotes himself to re- 
viewing the more important news events 
since the last term of court. One charge 
to the jury he devoted entirely to the 
European war. In addition to current 
events, he usually goes back to the for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United 
States, and endeavors to set forth in 
strong, simple language, sticking mostly 
to words of one syllable, the need of law 
and of law enforcement. . 

These lectures, which the judge terms 
his jury charges, are for the benefit of the 
illiterate mountain folk who crowd into 
the trial-room at Greensboro at the open- 
ing of each term of court. It is, for the 
great majority, their sole means of educa- 
tion, their one chance for an intellectual 
awakening. Scores of these mountaineers 
camp in the courthouse yard in order to 


e present. 

Judge Boyd, now more than seventy 
years of age, was appointed United States 
judge by President McKinley. He was 
then in the Attorney General's office at 
Washington, but had previously served as 
prosecuting attorney in the same moon- 
shine district of North Carolina. Boyd 
early learned that justice, among an illiter- 
ate people, cannot be dispensed by iron- 
clad rule. He aims to fit each case accord- 
ing to its individual needs. 

For instance, a while ago he sentenced a 
man to six months in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, even though there was some little 
doubt about his guit. The prisoner 
showed marks of disease, and the judge 
felt that six months under the medical 
care of the prison authorities would be the 
greatest kindness for the man that he 
could bestow. 

Nothing is so important to a mountain 
dweller in that region as harvesting the 
corn crop. If the only able-bodied man in 
a family is sent to prison and the corn is 
not saved, the family is left in distress and, 
in the opinion of Judge Boyd, there is 
wrought more resentfulness against law 
than respect for it. So Boyd always pays 
close heed to the state of a man's crops be- 
fore passing sentence. Frequently he will 
turn to someone in the courtroom whom 
he knows to be a close neighbor of a man 
found guilty, and say: 

“Henry, if John should have to go away 
for a little while, you could get in his corn 
for him, couldn’t you?” 


except that provided by Judge James E., 
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Or, in some instances, he gives a pris- 
oner permission to return home long 
enough to get in his corn, and then return 
for his sentence. Having given his prom- 
ise to return, the illiterate mountaineer 
rarely fails to keep his word. Living far 
from the haunts of civilized man he knows 
little of lies and deceit. 

One day an old man wandered into the 
courtroom, inquired for the moonshine 
judge, and told Boyd that he had promised 
an officer about six months previous to 
come in when court opened. The old man 


had walked seventy-five miles over a 
rough mountain trail to keep his promise. 
udge Boyd drew from his own pocket- 
k enough to cover the old fellow’s rail- 
road fare to the point nearest his home, 
and said: 

“Your case is dismissed.” 

To a friend the judge explained: “Any 
man that old who walks seventy-five 
miles to keep his word of honor is entitled 
to quick justice.” 

As a rule, Boyd passes sentence in the 
form of a request, rather than as a stern 


order of the court. He will say to a de- 
fendant: 

“John, you wouldn't mind going down 
to Atlanta a little while, would you? I'd 
like to have you go for a year or two, so 
you can attend school and come back here 
a better citizen." 

Many declare that, next to Judge Boyd 
himself, the Atlanta Penitentiary has done 
more for the health, education and uplift 
of the mountaineers in Boyd's judicial 
territory than any other influence touch- 
ing their lives. FRED C. KELLY 


A Business Woman Who Has Won Out 


MRS. O. S. WARREN "ON THE JOB" 


She is a contractor and builder in Silver City, New Mexico. When her husband died years ago she decided to carry 
on his business. She not only succeeded with that, but created and developed a brand-new business of her own 


ARELESSLY propped up against 
a fence at the end of a blind 
street in Silver City, New Mex- 
ico, is a huge sign in black and 
white that reads: 


Mrs. O. S. Warren 
General Contractor and Builder 
Concrete Work a Specialty 


Down on Bullard Street, which is to say 
Broadway, is a severely plain one-story 
building of gray pebbledash with a large 

late glass window on which sedate gold 
etters announce: 


The Warren Agency 
Insurance 


Back of the two signs, you will find a 
gray-haired woman of fifty-six, only a few 


inches over five feet in height, with alert 
brown eyes behind strong glasses, her dress 
sometimes spattered with paint and mortar. 

This woman was for twenty-five years 
the leading insurance agent in the South- 
west, and to-day she is the largest general 
contractor in Silver City and the surround- 
ing Grant County, that prosperous hunt- 
ing-ground of miners, ranchers and 
*]ungers." Of German parentage (her 
father was exiled after the failure of the 
revolution in '48 and came over to Amer- 
ica with Carl Schurz), she married Orange 
S. Warren in 1874 and with him traveled 
from her home in Brooklyn. At different 
times they set up their household gods in 
Little Rock, San Francisco and Walla 
Walla. In 1881 they came with their 
three children to Silver City, several years 


before the branch line was built which con- 
nects it with the world and the Southern 
Pacific at Deming. 

Silver City was young when Mr. Warren 
opened an insurance office there, but he 
was unusually successful in writing poli- 
cies. Four years later he died with tragic 
suddenness of heart failure. 

Mrs. Warren had centuries of precedent 
to guide the course of her widowhood. 
She could go home with her children to her 
husband's relatives or her own, and find 
out by experience how steep are the stairs 
in other people's houses; or, seeking inde- 
pendence, she could do plain sewing or 
teach school to supplement her income. 
Instead, she tock over the management of 
her husband's insurance business. 

She built a combination house and office 
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on what was then the main business street 
of Silver. Usually she had a cook and a 
clerk, but there were times when she ran 
the office and the kitchen and the nursery 
quite unaided, and apparently without 
neglecting any one of them. 
rom 1885 until 1910, when she sold 
her insurance business because of the pres- 
sure of other interests, Mrs. Warren wrote 
more policies than any other recording 
agent in the Southwest, El Paso not ex- 
cluded. When she was asked at a conven- 
tion of insurance agents what obstacles 
she had encountered on account of her 
sex, she answered with characteristic hu- 
mor: 
“None, except the lack of proper pock- 
ets. 
In 1906 the Solons of Silver City em- 
owered a civil engineer to draw little red 
lines hither and yon over the city map, 
and ordered the owners of such property 
as the red lines touched to lay sidewalks. 
Mrs. Warren, who in the course of twenty 
years had acquired many scattered blocks 
of town property, was horrified to find 
that the red lines bordered almost every 
one of her holdings. She sent to El Paso 
and Albuquerque for bids on the work. 
The Albuquerque contractor refused to 
consider it; a man from the El Paso firm 
came up to look over the materials at 
hand, but would not undertake the con- 
tract because the only sand obtainable 
was useless on account of the silt in it. He 
had seen one small pile of the right grade, 
but it had been carted to the land of a 
man who was in California and no one 
knew where it had come from. 


But the pavements had to be laid. Mrs. 
Warren talked over the dilemma with 
Miss M. R. Koehler, the principal of the 
Silver City schools, whose brother had 
been a cement contractor. As Miss Koeh- 
ler had acquired some of the lore of cement 
making, Mrs. Warren decided to engage 
her as foreman, get a practical workman 
in concrete from El Paso, set up a stone 
crusher on a porphyritic granite ledge in 
the heart of town, which she happened to 
own, and lay her own sidewalks. She 
brought the sand up to the required stand- 
ard by washing the silt out of it in wash- 
tubs. 

By the time the first few hundred feet of 
pavement had been laid, Mrs. Warren dis- 
covered that she herself owned the arroyo 
from which the one good pile of sand in 
Silver had come. That lucky chance, and 
the insistent clamor of her fellow citizens 
for sidewalks as good as those she had laid 
along her own property, established Mrs. 
Warren first as a concrete maker and, by a 
natural sequence, as a general contractor 
and builder. Now she plans and builds 
from start to finish anything from a frame 
lean-to to a fireproof vault. She plasters, 

apers, paints and plumbs, with Miss 
oehler as her efficient foreman. 

The genius for “making over” the use- 
less and ugly into the useful and beautiful, 
that in most women is dissipated in bouts 
with clothing and furnishings, is turned by 
Mrs. Warren to the remodeling of old 
houses. She has planned, built or built 
over more than fifty of the best houses in 
Silver in the past six years. One of her 
most picturesque pieces of work was the 


transformation of an old adobe barn into 
a two-story cement house, all gray pebble- 
dash and white paint, with simple lines, a 
big fireplace, and long narrow windows 
under the eaves. 

The most impressive piece of work that 
Mrs. Warren and Miss Koehler have put 
through is of a type hitherto universally 
conceded to the male of the species. It is 
a wall five hundred feet long, five feet 
thick, and froni twenty to forty feet high, 
built of solid masonry and reaching down 
to bed rock, along the side of an arroyo 
whose turbulent waters at the rainy season 
threatened to undermine the business por- 
tion of Silver City. Mrs. Warren was her 
own engineer for this monumental piece of 
masonry. She cut from her own quarries 
the huge rocks used. She hauled lumber 
for the scaffolding from her own sawmill. 
She installed steam derricks, steam shovels 
and steam pumps. She and Miss Koehler 
worked many a twenty-four-hour stretch, 
superintending relays of Mexicans, fight- 
ing the rising water to give the mortar 
time to dry. There were over three hun- 
dred Mexicans on her pay rolls in those 
days, but only Miss Koehler on the skilled 
workman list. 

Expert engineers have examined that 
wall since, and found not the tiniest crack 
in the cement cap along the top. This 
proved that in more than fifty thousand 
cubic feet of construction not a single stone 
had slipped. And so the engineers mar- 
veled. But not Silver City! It would have 
been mightily surprised at any other re- 
sult when Mrs. Warren was the builder. 

ANNA BRANSON 


The Worst Bore I Ever Knew 


FIRST PRIZE 


Real Victims of the Surgeon— 
His Patients' Friends 


TRAGEDY, like sudden loss of 
family or fortune, may be suffi- 
cient excuse for some people be- 
coming bores part of the time; but a sur- 
ical operation is amply sufficient to make 
bores of most people all the time. The de- 
sire to regale friends with a detailed nar- 
ration of the whole procedure seems posi- 
tively irresistible. Not once, bless you, 
but upon every possible occasion there- 
after. 
One of the most companionable women 
I ever knew was so completely trans- 
formed by an operation that she uņcon- 
sciously became a bore to her friends and 
to her family; by tedious repetitions of her 
hospital experience. Her idea of its im- 
portance was so exaggerated that she lost 
all sense of proportion. Truly, her “‘op- 
eration" became the Alpha and Omega of 
her existence; from it al events in her life 
history dated. It was her sole topic of 
conversation. No matter how skilfully 
one might steer the conversational bark 
away from the dreaded topic, she adroitly 
brought it back. As a result, she became 
self-centered, introspective, and—a bore 
to her friends. Her efforts to entertain 


merely annoyed; where she hoped to 
arouse admiration, she created disgust; 
and where she sought sympathy, she re- 
ceived only—indifference. 

Over-consciousness of self, and the de- 
sire to be a real heroine in the eyes of one's 
friends, probably explains the psychology 
of this universal tendency in human na- 
ture, but does not excuse it, however. If 
my friend had exercised a little will power, 
she might have retained her cheerful, un- 
selfish disposition, and also the love and 
respect of her friends. 

n this progressive age, we may safely 
divide the human race into two great 
classes: namely, those who have had op- 
erations and those who will have them at 
some future time. No matter in which 
class you happen to be, dear reader, please 
remember the implied moral of this story. 
If you are called upon to part with your 
appendix, don’t make the occasion a part- 
ing with your friends as well. Be consid- 
erate,or youmaybelonesome! G.M.T. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Youth’s Tragedy 


I AM only a schoolboy, and maybe kids 
are not supposed to be bored. But if 
older people are ever tortured worse than 


I have been by a bore, I hate to think of 
growing up. The worst bore I ever knew 
was a girl at school. And she followed me 
from class to class and from grade to grade, 
like a bad conscience. When we Tersa 
departmental work I thought I might 
escape at times, but she was always near 
by. Close enough to drive me to the 
verge of murder. To begin with, she was 
overgrown, long-legged and ugly. She 
was about my age, but weighed half as 
much again as I did. Her skin was 
muddy and swarthy. Her hair black and 
oily and slick on her peaked head. Her 
eyes beady and black and sort of crossed. 
But whichever way they turned, one was 
always on me. For, in spite of all my 
snubs and black looks, she was devoted to 
me in a way that drove me wild. I never 
failed to send her an ugly valentine every 
year. Once I sent ten. And every year 
she gave me a pretty, sweet one. I dipped 
her braid in ink and dragged it across her 
neck. She giggled and was delighted. I 
drew hideous pictures of her, and she 
ogled at me and made all the others be- 
lieve I had written her a note. 

I have sat for a whole half hour with a 
book in front of my face. When I put it 
down to rest my aching arms, I'd find her 
crooked eye glued on me and her crocodile 
grin at its best. . 

During a big part of the day she was in 
the seat directly in front of me. And while 
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N Ready on the minute— 
and piping hot! 


Delicious, warming, nourishing soup. What a comfort to have it 
steaming fragrantly before you just when you want it most, and with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

Of course we shouldn’t eat in a hurry. But in the hustling, bus- 
tling days of “just before Christmas” we often have to break this 
excellent rule—one more good reason why your pantry shelf should 
never be without a supply of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Easy to prepare, easy to eat, easy to digest, this is one of the few food-products 
which you can eat in a hurry with satisfactory results. 

You take only three minutes to prepare it as a rich Cream of Tomato—simply 
by adding hot milk instead of water. The directions on the label make this per- 
fectly easy. And it is so wholesome and nourishing that in itself this provides the 
best part of a satisfying light meal. 

Or serve it with boiled rice in it or noodles or with plain bread and butter, and 
even if you do not eat another thing you have enjoyed a palatable and sustaining 
repast. 

In fact, when hurried or nervous or crowded with extra responsibilities, you 
are actually better off to eat only a light meal like this which 
is readily appropriated by the system and quickly converted 
into energy and strength. 

Make use of Campbell’s Tomato Soup often in this sensible 
way and notice the improvement in your feelings and your 


health. 
21 kinds 
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hA EOLIAN- 


THE NEW PHONOGRAPH 


IKE all other fine musical 1 
instruments, the Aeolian- | 
Vocalion is a development 

—a product of a long series of 

refining processes. 


Years ago the study of this 
new marvel of science found a 
place intheAeolian laboratories 
where the in-estigation of the 
phenomena ot sound, as related 
to musical instrument making, 
is constantly carried forward. 
Thousands of experiments in 
phonograph construction were 
conducted. The tonal results of 
scores of instruments were ana- 
lyzed, their faults determined, | 
the causes ascertained. The skill 
of the Aeolian staff and many 
consultants, high authorities on | 
the science of tone, was brought 
to bear upon the multitude of | 


problems. 


From this persistent work, 
progressing steadily and pains- 
‘takingly, there evolved a re- 
markable instrument — one 
which was pronounced superior 1 
by everyone who heard it, ab- 
solutely unique in the perfec- | 
tion of its reproductions. 


Some time later, after a revo- | 
lutionary invention had been 
‘added, the wonderful new pho- 
nograph was announced to the | 
public as the Aeolian-Vocalion. ' 


v 


No claim is made that the Aeolian-Vocalion is the final perfection of the phonograph. 
But in it has been attained such an artistic and musical excellence, that it is commanding 
the attention even. of those who heretofore have refused the phonograph serious considera- 
tion. The Vocalion has won its way into the palaces of Royalty abroad and the finest homes 
of America. Everywhere its revolutionary expression device—the Graduola—has been a 
revelation as full of interest as its broader tonal powers. 


-"NVOCALION 


GREATER :; TONAL QUALITY 


Í 
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ENHANCED ;; BEAUTY 


_2 FORM - AND AN 


INSTRUMENT THAT 
YOU CAN PLAY 


T Vocalion tone is imbued with vital person- 

ality— your own —and each repetition of a 
record discloses novel and unexpected beauties. 
Since, by means of the Graduola, the exclusive 
Vocalion expression device, each tone, every 
phrase, answers your will as truly and certainly 
as if breathed from your lips. 

The master artist’s skill and sweet tone graven 
in the record become the voice of your heart, and 
at last you may enjoy the transcendent pleasure of 
making music instead of being a listener merely. 

This wonderful new privilege of tone control 
makes the Vocalion more than a tone-reproducing 
instrument—in reality a remarkable new medium 
for musical expression. 


Use the Graduola when you wish. It will bring 


you a clearer knowledge of, a new joy and belief 
in music. And when you prefer, the Vocalion plays 
itself as any other phonograph— but with its vastly 
more satisfying tone— its rich, full, natural tone. 

The Graduola is without question one of the 
most important inventions in the history of the 
phonograph. It has brought the instrument a 
greater dignity and distinction, a fresh importance 
to every lover of music. 


v 
O^ these pages are five illustrations showing in 


miniature some of the most popular cabinet 
models of the Aeolian-Vocalion. They suggest 
the quiet beauty of design that is characteristic 
of every Vocalion case style. 
They indicate also how delightfully the Vocal- 


ion harmonizes with every type of interior. 


The Vocalion case woods are dark, rich mahog- 
any, handsomely figured circassian walnut or oak. 
Finishing by the same processes employed upon 
fine piano cases brings out to the greatest extent, 
the beauty of these rare woods. 

In the new Book of the Vocalion, all of the 
conventional models and a few of the magnificent 
art styles are illustrated. The very simple funda- 
mentals of the science of acoustics as applied to 
the phonograph are outlined. The basis of 
phonograph quality is set forth so clearly as to 
be of inestimable value to every in- 
tending purchaser of an instrument 
of this type. 

This handsome book will be mail- 
ed free upon request together with 
information as to where in your vicin- 
ity the Vocalion may be seen and 
played. Address Department A 12. 

SR 
Vocalion prices are $35 to $350. 
Art Styles to $2000. 


“GeAEOLIAN 
COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Largest manufacturers of musical instruments 
in the world. 
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"Gettin to be a reglar thing" 


And now the Western Union 
will wire Lowney’. Small cost. 


I tried to write she jumped and wiggled 
and cavorted. Also, she gnawed her fin- 
ger nails like a squirrel nibide nuts. 
One day I was writing a composition on 
“Smiles.” The room was hot, i was tired 
and my head ached. I finally got desper- 
ate and went boldly to the teacher and 
told her I could not write with Florence in 
front of me. I had a huge admiration for 
this teacher; but when she smiled on me 
and said, “Only girls get nervous,” I 
thought she was ugly as the bore. I saw 


| red when I went back to my séat. And 


that composition on “Smiles” was a pic- 
ture of that ugly girl and of the teacher as 
she looked to me that day. Needless to 
say, the writing did not even bring me 
* honorable mention." 

Can you beat this for a bore? This year 
I will go to school in another town and my 

| heart is light with the relief. E. L. B. 


I 


| THIRD PRIZE 


| He Knew It All 
| "THE worst bore, the biggest bore I ever 
| 


knew? Well, I knew him a number of 
years ago. He was one of those fellows 
who always know of something better or 
worse than you do. If you had seen a fine 
ball game and were telling him how won- 
derful it was, he always listened with a tol- 
erant smile, as though he were bored; and 
then when you were through he would 
come across with a ball game that had 
yours beaten to a frazzle. if you were tell- 
ing about a streak of bad luck you were 
having, he had a worse streak than that 
up his sleeve. In his desire to tell a super- 
lative story he invariably exaggerated, 
and never realized that his exaggerations 
were usually transparent. 

He scarcely smiled at your jokes but al- 
ways laughed uproariously while he told 


is. 

This fellow had the “relative” habit. 
Lots of bores have that habit. This par- 
ticular fellow had an uncle in New York 
who was a pretty successful man. You 
couldn’t know him an hour without know- 
ing all about his uncle also. 

ost of the worth-while thoughts this 
bore had were stolen from the books he 
skimmed through, and yet henever thought 
of giving them credit. He read a great 
deal, and in this way always had a surface 
knowledge of almost anything, and he cer- 
tainly did like to air it. When he didn't 
know anything about a subject he would 
seldom try to hear what anybody else had 
to say about it, but would try to turn the 
subject. He was top-heavy with bluff, how- 
ever, and with a copper-cent knowledge of 
a subject would give a five-dollar gold 
piece impression of what he knew about it. 

Like all bores, the fellow never knew he 

| wasone. Hethought he was actually what 
he tried to appear; and I suppose he really 
succeeded in deceiving a few people. 

He awoke one das ned. to see him- 
self in a character mirror. He never knew 
himself how it came about, but a change 
theresurely was. He began to buck against 
the world without the parental support he 
had always had, and he became less and 
less of a bore every day. The more he ac- 
tually was forced to think about his liveli- 
hood, the less time and inclination he had 
to talk about himself to others. The more 
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Taking the Sting Out of Stingy 


HEY could not understand his 
success, so they called him stingy. 
It was such an easy way to ex- 
plain why he got ahead while 
they just shuffled along. | 

Stingy with the sting extracted leaves 
us *y" And the “Why” in this man's 
case was simple common sense. 

He couldn't see 
the need of waste, 
whether it was mon- 
ey, time or effort. 

In advertising he 
used the mails ex- 
tensively, because 
they gave him direct 
contact with those 
only whom he wish- 
ed to reach. 

In sales work his 
men covered more 
territory and saw 
more buyers than 
his competitors'— 
but that was just be- 
cause he paved the 
way for them with 
form letters and so 
their work was half 
finished before they began it. 

In printing he never ordered more of 
any form than he actually needed, for 
with his Multigraph equipment he could 
print at a moment’s notice just what he 
required. And best of all, his actual 
saving on the work was 2596 to 7596. 


Multigraph Senior—Electrically driven and completely equipped 
for high-grade printing with printers’ ink, type or electrotypes, 
or for producing typewritten letters in quantities. 
to $720. Hand driven models, $200 up. Easy payments. 


PLIIGAITA wA 
Pod. al printi d form-ts iting, 7 


You can't buy a Multigraph unless you need it 


In administration he had his fingers 
on the pulse of things each day, through 
Multigraphed bulletins and a house or- 
gan that kept his office, plant and field 
informed. 

To be as stingy—with the sting ex- 
tracted—as this man is to a com- 
panion to Success. 


And there are to- 
day thousands upon 
thousands like this 
man who travel 
with Success and 
who do not hesitate 
to give their Multi- 
graph credit for the 
good work it per- 
forms in effecting 
business economies 
—in saving money, 
time and effort. 

They, too, are 
stingy —in this 
bicader sense. 

They, too, are 
stingy—with the 
sting extracted. 
And they represent 
a blue book of 
American industries. 

If you, too, practice and believe 
these principles of common sense, we 
do not need to urge you to investigate 
what you could do with such an instru- 
ment of efficiency as the Multigraph. 
You'll see your need and use the coupon. 


Prices $670 


TheMultigraph, 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland 
Tell me more about Multigraph possibilities. 


Name sie ct eee ih eo i ed de & 
Official Position... 
Firm 


Street Addreia-: M EIS a 


Town... ce AStRteuiu six 
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A Great Loss and a Greater Gain 


This business has rounded out twen- 
ty-two months of existence by dis- 
tributing to owners more than one 
hundred thousand cars. 


Price-concessions on this car are 
rarely asked, and never given with 
Dodge Brothers consent or to their 
knowledge. 


You can therefore figure accurately 
the amount invested by the public in 
Dodge Brothers cars, by multiplying 
the output by the retail selling price. 


One hundred thousand cars at $785 
per car means a sales-total in less than 
two years’ time of $78,500,000—or, 
with freight-cost added, considerably 
more than $80,000,000. 


There have been no bursts of speed 
in the up-building of this great busi- 
ness. 

At no time has there been even an 
attempt at stimulation of sales or of 
production. 


Never for a single day has produc- 
tion been speeded up for the sake of 
attaining a total. 

On the contrary, it has been held 
down every day within the limits of 
close, careful, conscientious manu- 
facturing. 

Both production and sales have been 
stable, steady and spontaneous— 
scrupulous care in the one, producing 
huge volume in the other. 


At this moment, as at every other 
period, although producing a large 


AY 


PLO MTS 


volume every day, Dodge Brothers 
are “losing business" by their policy 
of keeping production within the 
bounds of continuous betterment. 


In that sense they have doubtless 
suffered a great loss in the past and 
will endure a great loss in the future. 


But over against this great loss is an 
infinitely greater gain. 


The people of the United States have 
implicit faith in the integrity of Dodge 
Brothers manufacturing methods. 
One hundred thousand owners—or 
rather, one hundred thousand fami- 
lies—are of one mind concerning the 
car and the men who make it. 


This business and its product are 
blessed with a friendship probably 
without parallel in the history of 
American manufacturing. 


Fresh from the factory, or sold at 
second-hand, from one end of the 
nation to the other, the car has spe- 
cial value and a special reputation, 
because of the name it bears. 


Because of the name it bears, you 
may be sure that the principle behind 
the car will never be changed a hair’s 
breadth. 


Dodge Brothers have only one idea in 
the upbuilding of their business. 

That idea is to build so soundly and 
so well that the good will which they 


have won will grow and endure for- 
ever. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
he tire mileage is unusually high. 


Doncg BROTHERS, DETROIT 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadst lete, The price of the ME Touring Car ot Rosdster, 
ce ar or er, com ete, 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) r complete, including regular mohair top, is 


Canadian price $1100(add freight from Detroit) Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 
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How a Great Hotel Man Handles the Human Race, by Frep C. KELLY 


real adventure and experience he encoun- 
tered the less he thought he had and, at 
the same time, the more truth and inter- 
est he found in what others had to say. 
Then, too—well, let’s cut it short. You 
see the bore was myself, and I guess I’ve 
said enough. H. S. B. 


How a Great Hotel 
Man Handles 
the Human Race 


(Continued from page 16) 


efficiency. If I wish to entertain somebody 
I do it in a dining-room in the regular 


Ne 
oldt has found, by the way, that the 
falling off of alcoholic drinking in recent 
years is really astonishing—much more so 
than is generally imagined. At banquets, 
where formerly six different drinks were 
served to each guest, now there are fre- 
uently only two, probably a little sherry 
ollowed by champagne. in order to have 
plenty, a banquet committee usually ar- 
ranges for a pint of champagne per guest. 
And always here are many pints left over. 

Early in his hotel experience Boldt dis- 
covered that there is no item of courtesy 
which pleases a guest much more than 
simply to be remembered, to be called by 
name* And so Boldt made a special effort 
on this point. Finding that he was rather 
lacking in this phase of memory, he set 
out to develop his mind in this regard. 

He found that even the simple process 
of repeating a name over to himself two or 
three times helped tremendously. You 
are introduced to a man, and are apt to be 
looking at him so intently that you do not 
even hear his name when it is spoken. 
Boldt always made it a point to catch the 
name—to have it repeated if necessary. 
Then he said it over to himself two or 
three times, while associating it with the 
man’s face and with his general appear- 
ance. He made a mental picture to him- 
self of the way the name would look when 
written out. 

Sometimes he would go to the register, 
study the name there in the man’s own 
handwriting and think again of the man’s 
face. Maybe the man was an exception- 
ally immaculate person, but wrote an 
atrociously ragged hand. That would fur- 
nish something to remember him by. Or 
maybe he was a big man who seemed to 
require a big long name, and yet bore a 
short little name like Mix or Ross. Any- 
thing at all, Boldt learned, which kept a 
man’s name in his mind a second or two 
after merely hearing it spoken made a 
vast difference in his ability to recall it 
afterward. He found out that it greatly 
helped his memory if he did nothing more 
than say to himself: “His name is Van- 
derhaven, Vanderhaven, Vanderhaven, I 
must remember that—Vanderhaven.” Just 
a little moment of repeating it over, men- 
tally, made a dent which might enable 
him to recall the name years later. Better 
still, he might say mentally: “Mr. Black 
has white chin whiskers,” or “Jones, 
Jones has a funny little squint in his eye.” 

In a little while Boldt’s mind did these 


In Yosemite Valley or 
wherever motor tourists 


gather—Goodyear Tires 
lead. 


How Your Experience With Tires 


Helps Make Goodyears Better 


When you buy a set of Goodyear Tires this company is more inter- 
ested in the way they wear than you are. 

You have a few dollars invested, but Goodyear has millions at stake 
—and leadership. 

So any extraordinary fact in your tire experience will be reported to 
the factory by the Goodyear Service Station man and will be added 
to hundreds of thousands of other facts about Goodyear Tires in use. 


And Goodyear engineers examine constantly enormous quantities 
of old tires, learning how they wore out—to keep future tires from 
wearing out that way. 

Thus a stupendous experiment is being carried on all the time. 
The data obtained is the combined experience of Goodyear users. 
The result is to make Goodyear Tires better and better—a step 
at a time. . 

Sincere, intensive study of tire wear has preceded all of the revo- 
lutionary Goodyear improvements, such as the Goodyear tire-mak- 
ing machine, Goodyear special pressure-resisting fabric, the On-Air 
Cure, the All-Weather Tread and the No-Hook Bead with its 
braided piano wire base. 


And this study and improvement has been going on for years. 


So Goodyear Tires, advancing from obscurity to leadership in little 
more than a decade, are favored now by a plurality of motorists— 
and one out of every three new cars is Goodyear equipped. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver” Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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More and more sunny 
Southern California is at- 
tracting those who want 
a winter home - - - 
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md 


It's nice to have your own 
bungalow or villa at Pasa- 
dena, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara or elsewhere - 


It’s pleasant to come back 
again year after year to 
"home-sweet-home"' 
along palm-bordered ave- 
nues ce 
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WinterHomes 


That's the supreme test of 
any resort country 


a - 


Four daily California trains, including 
California Limited; also Santa Fe de- 
Luxe, weekly in winler - - - - - 


Enroute visit Petrified Forest, the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, and 
Castle Hot Springs, Hawaii after- 
wards - - Fred Harvey Meals 


Booklets of trip and trains on request 


W. J. Black., Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


1087 Railway Exchange Chicago 


| things automatically. Without knowing 
| that he was doing it, when he met a man 


he instantly associated the name with 
something about the man, and tucked 
this away in the attic of his brain for fu- 
ture reference. 

It may be well to give a few of the steps 
in Boldt's rise. He was born on an island 
in the Baltic Sea, and received a rather 
good education. His father wanted him 
to be a merchant. When a mere boy, how- 
ever, he set out for the United States to 
make his own way. He had a little money, 
which he lost in an unsuccessful poultry 
farm in Texas. Then he came to New 
York. He became a waiter in Parker's 
restaurant, only a block or two from where 
he was later to operate the most famous 
hotel in the world. 

While a waiter he showed certain quali- 
ties which are a noticeable part of his 
make-up to the present day—modesty, 
reserve, dignity, industry, and a disposi- 
tion to go to any length to please a cus- 
tomer. 

In due course, he won the respect of 
many men of wealth who were in the habit 
of eating at Parker's. One of these got 
him a job as steward at a summer hotel 
on the Hudson. 


BoLpt then began to realize that he had 
ability. He gave much calm, deliberate 
thought to the problem of how to make 
the most of himself. For one thing, he 
wanted a hotel of his own, not just a little 
crossroads affair, either, but somethin 

high grade and permanent. Where shoul 

this hotel be? The Philadelphia Centen- 
nial celebration was approaching, and it 
occurred to Boldt that it might be wise to 
get started jn the hotel business in the 
Quaker City. But he had no money. The 
logical source of the money for a Philadel- 
phia hotel, Boldt thought, would be one 
or more Philadelphia capitalists. And so 
he set about making the acquaintance of 
that class of persons. The farsighted way 
in which he did this is interesting. He 
went to Philadelphia and obtained a job 
at the Philadelphia Club, which he had 
learned, after careful inquiry, was a great 
gathering place for men having money. 

In a little while he succeeded in making 
himself so useful about that club that he 
had ingratiated himself with a great many 
influential members. From certain of 
these he was able to get the money for a 
little hotel, which he named the Bellevue. 
It was not long before the food and cuisine 
at the Bellevue became famous. Boldt 
put his restaurant prices high—higher, 
perhaps, than had ever been heard of 
thereabouts in those days. And the prices 
helped to make the hit. For persons of 
wealth went there not only for the good, 
well-served food, but in order to show that 
they could afford to eat there. 

Now, Boldt, while modest in his de- 
meanor, had the good sense not to be need- 
lessly modest in his estimate of his own 
potentialities. He felt certain that he had 
a real future in the hotel business, and 
that sooner or later he would stand face to 
face with opportunity. When the oppor- 
tunity came—in the person of William 
Waldorf Astor, and a proposition to take 
charge of what was to be the finest hotel 
in the land—Boldt did not fumble his 
chance. He insisted on a profit-sharing 
arrangement which should yield him an 
income, in case he made good, such as no 
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Engineer Wm. S. Hair of the 
“Santa Fe De Luxe," Santa Fe 
Railroad. He carries a Hamilton 
Watch. 


Engineer Lewis.C, Henry of the 
"Broadway Limited," Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He carries a 
Hamilton Watch. 


Engineer James Bailey of “The 
Olympian,” Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St Paul Railway. He carries 
a Hamilton Watch. 


| Engineer Thomas Loftué of the 
| "Twentieth Century Limited," 
New York Central Lines. He 


i carries a Hamilton Watch. 


Four Famous Trains ~~ and the 
Famous Watch That Times Them 


It’s just as easy for you to have accurate time as it is for these railroad men. It’s 
easier in fact, for your watch doesn’t get the constant vibration their watches have 
to stand. These men carry Hamilton watches adjusted to temperature and adjusted 


M 


to keep time in five different positions. It is safe to say that any engineer on a fast 


train carries a 21-jewel timekeeper. 


Railroad men buy watches built for accuracy 
and durability, and these men made the Hamilton 
Watch famous. 

The Hamilton Watch combines the supreme 
qualities—accuracy, beauty and durability. 

Railroad men and jewelers will endorse the 
Hamilton Watch — every Hamilton. There are no 
low-grade Hamiltons—no Hamiltons with less than 
17 jewels—no Hamiltons that are not properly ad- 
justed before leaving the factory — no Hamiltons 
that are not guaranteed to give complete satisfac- 
tion to the user. 

The name Hamilton stands for a fine watch. We 
are in the fine watch business exclusively. All the 


Let us send you a copy of this book. 


material, all the machines, all the skill in our fac- 
tory, is devoted to making watches that will keep 
time. 

Remember this when you buy a watch. 

Over 75% of the value of a fine watch is invisible. 
It is the time and care and skill employed in putting 
it together, and in making the minute final adjust- 
ments, that constitute the difference between a fine 
watch movement and one which merely looks like 
it. 

The story of the Hamilton will enable you to ap- 
preciate the good points of a high-grade watch. It 
will give you an accurate knowledge of what to look 
for in buying. 


** The Watch of Railroad Accuracy'" 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book —“ The Timekeeper * 


o Hamilton Watch 
D 


It illustrates and describes all Hamilton 


models for men and women and is full of interesting watch information. The 
lowest-priced Hamilton is a movement alone for $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada). The 
highest pracen Hamilton is our Masterpiece at $150.00 in 18k heavy 
old case. Other Hamiltons at $25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $55.00, $80.00, 
110.00, etc. All have Hamilton accuracy, beauty and durability. Y 


Hamiltons are made in many m 
and movements alone which can be fitted to your watch case. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. P 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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A Scotchman Started It 


N a dull, rainy day 

in Glasgow, many 
years ago, a Scotchman 
wearing an odd-look- 
ing cloak sauntered 
along in the drizzle. 


/ 


His good neighbors 
wondered what he 
could beabout. Doubt- 
less they thought him 
daft. Little did they 
know how much he 
was to add to the future 
comfort of the world. 
For this was the first 
practical test of Charles 
Macintosh's discovery 
that rubber could be 
fabricated. 


Rainproof coats came into favor very 
slowly. Rubber was expensive, the 
wearing qualities of the rubberized 
fabrics of that day were poor, and the 
styles were hideous The old caped 
"macintosh" soon grew brittle and 


leaked. 
What an improvement today! 


The United States Rubber Company 
makes weather coats of standard, well 
proved, durable materials, tailored to 
satisfy every taste. Among 
them are weather coats for 
all people and all services— 
from the light-weight gar- 
ments that modish women 
wear to the heavy storm coats 
used for hard work—or play. 


Ray 9 
Cy 


The making of thou- 
sands and thousands of 
weather coats is a great 
business by itself. But 
it is only one of the 
many activities of the 
United States Rubber 
Company, the largest 
rubber manufac- 
turer in the world. 


Included in the out- 
put of its 47 factories 
are also all styles of 
rubber footwear, 
canvas rubber-soled 
shoes, tires for auto- 
mobiles, motor 
trucks and all other 
vehicles, druggists’ 
rubber goods, insulated wire, soles 
and heels, belting, hose, packing, 
mechanical and moulded rubber 
goods of every description. 


To furnish this vast output the 
United States Rubber Company has 
built up an immense organization, 
based on a foundation laid 74 years 
ago. Some of its units are especially 
skilled and equipped for the produc- 
tion of one kind of rubber goods, 
some for another. But every 
unit in the United States 
Rubber System is guided and 
dominated by this funda- 
mental policy: the stand- 
ard of quality must be 
maintained. 


United States Rubber Company 


How a Great Hotel Man Handles the Human Race, by FnEp C. KELLY 


hotel manager in this country had ever 
known before. 

The Waldorf-Astoria was not long in 
successful operation before Boldt’s in- 
come was said to be five hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, which made him one of 
the highest-paid men in the United States. 

A number of years ago Boldt set up a 
school for hotel employees. On one of the 
upper floors of his big New York estab- 
lishment he has fitted up a hotel desk be- 
hind which neophyte clerks learn how to 
receive a guest with proper cordiality and 
yet without behaving like a country poli- 
tician. Waiters, bellboys, ladies’ maids, 
salad makers—in fact, every kind of em- 
ployee needed about a hotel receives 
training in this school. Employees are in- 
structed to carry notebooks and jot down 
ideas received from guests, and these are 
taken up for discussion in the school. 
Head waiters make notes of waiters’ mis- 
takes, and these are touched on in lec- 
tures by Oscar, Boldt’s chief assistant, 
who is the school’s dean. It takes several 
years, says Oscar, to train a really good 
waiter. 

Boldt always has a good many college 
men among his employees, and the reason 
is not alone that they possess a superior 
mental training. 

“In a big hotel like this,” he explains, 
“the guest who gets lonesome and wishes 
to talk to one of our men is entitled to talk 
to somebody who can converse on a rea- 
sonably high intellectual plane.” 


OTEL men from all over the world 

seek out Boldt for advice. Compara- 
tively few high-grade hotels are built in 
this country without the plans having 
been submitted to Boldt, along with a re- 
quest for suggestions. Not long ago the 
head of one of the biggest hotels in Lon- 
don sat in Boldt’s office telling him of the 
lavish manner in which they were equip- 
ping their plant. 

“Our carpets," he said, “‘cost us fifteen 
dollars a yard. It’s a lot of money, of 
course, but the carpets will last a lifetime.” 

“But do you want them to last that 
long?" suggested Boldt. 

“Why, you don't want to be renewing 
an expensive carpet every little while, do 
you?” asked the Englishman. 

*Here's the way we do," Boldt ex- 
plained: “we pay about three dollars a 
yard for our bedroom carpets—and I’m 
tempted to cut this as low as two dollars 
or less—and then we renew them when- 
ever there’s the slightest reason for doing 
so. I don’t believe a guest wants a carpet 
that will wear forever. The moment we 
find in 4 carpet a single spot that can’t be 
removed by cleaning, the carpet comes up 
and is ripped apart or, if need be, dis- 
posed of.” 

A surprising thing is the number of 
times Boldt is consulted in the course of a 
week on matters having nothing to do 
with a hotel. 

One night, a woman living in a fashion- 
able part of New York called Boldt on the 
telephone and told him of the terrible 
plight she was in. She was in the midst 
of giving a dinner party. A number of 
guests had started up-stairs in her private 
elevator, and the elevator had got stuck 
between two floors. Naturally there was 
much woe and excitement. And there 
were no elevator firms to be reached by 
telephone at such an hour. 


A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good 
times at the moment; that indoors 
and out gives zest to the merry mak- 
ing and then—preserves the happy 
picture story of all that goes to make 
the day a merry one. 

Gii AE i at tee rede Roca Ero ra EE 


from $1.25 upward. Photography is really very simple and 
inexpensive. Kodak has made it so. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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iss Office Manag 


Why Have Two 
Standards of Efficiency? 


er 


Doesn’t your wife—your home 
manager—deserve labor-saving 
equipment as much as your office 
and factory manager? 


Why limit efficiency to your busi- 
ness? Take it home. It will reduce 
housekeeping expense just as it 
cuts business cost. It will eliminate 
drudgery and tedious tasks in the 
home just as it does in business. 


Surely, your “Home Manager” 
deserves all the help and co-opera- 
tion you can give her. Why not 
raise the home standard of efficiency 
now by providing her with 


Western Electric 
Household Helps 


The Inter-phone, the vacuum 
cleaner, the electric iron, the wash- 
ing machine, and the numberless 
other labor-saving conveniences, 
will save no end of work and time 
— perhaps replace one or more of 
your servants. You can operate 
them from electric fixtures that now 
light your home. 


Every member of your family 
will benefit by increased comfort 
—and you will benefit by decreased 
expense besides. 


Send for a copy of our booklet, 
70-F, “The Electrical Way,” com- 
pletely describing our labor-saving 
equipment for the home. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
195 Broadway, New York City 
Houses in All Principal Cities of the U. S. and Canada 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “The Electrical 
Way,” telling how electricity will make my 
household more efficient. 


Nani n 


USUAL HOME 
CONDITIONS 


APPLIANCES THAT 
CORRECT THEM 


A SSS 


“Tve heard you spoken of as the most 
accommodating person in New York,” 
she said to Boldt. ‘“‘Can’t you help us out 
of our trouble?” 

Boldt sent for one of his mechanical ex- 
perts, rushed him to the scene in a taxicab, 
and in a little while all was well again with 
the dinner party. 

One of Boldt’s success schemes is to 
keep ever in mind that good ideas may 
be gained from humble sources. A while 
ago he had trouble with an annoying draft 
from an overhead skylight in one of the 
parlors. A workman remarked: 

“We used to stop drafts in the barn 
when I was a kid, by hanging an old piece 
of burlap around the window." 

Boldt instantly adopted the suggestion 
by planning for some costly silk tapestry 
to go beneath the skylight. 

Another time he was in the midst of 
having overflow pipes placed in bathroom 
floors, lest a careless guest should forget 
to turn off the water in the bathtub. He 
overheard a laborer saying, “I wonder 
why there couldn’t be an extra overflow 
in the tub itself?” 

The next day Boldt ordered some bath- 
tubs with a specially designed overflow 
that was so simple the manufacturer won- 
dered why he hadn’t thought of it before. 

Boldt has found that persons who have 
long been accustomed to luxury are the 
least likely, to complain when they fail to 
have it. It is the class less used to luxury 
—the so-called new-rich persons—who 
feel that they must demonstrate their in- 
ability to endure anything but the best. 
The reason is that they are not certain of 
their pecuniary repute and wish to im- 
press it on all comers, and their acquaint- 
ance with good service has been so brief 
that it is still a novelty which they must 


| exhibit even to strangers—just as a child 


wishes to show off his first pair of copper- 
toed boots. 


ONE of the most frequent whims of a 
hotel guest is the desire for a certain 
room, the identical room he had before. 
Even seasoned travelers forget that it is 
impossible to hold some particular room 
ever in readiness for the possibility of 
their coming. In order to meet this de- 
mand, in so far as possible, Boldt found it 
advisable not long ago, in remodeling his 
hotel, to make as many rooms as he could 
exactly alike in size and arrangement—so 
that a guest in one room cannot make 
comparisons with the one he had the time 
before, and feel discontented. 

“It isn't that one room is better than 
another,” says Boldt. “The whole thing 


| is psychological. A guest comes to town 


and has a pleasant or profitable stay, and 
he looks back on that trip with such sat- 
isfaction that when he returns he wants 
everything exactly as it was then—even to 
his immediate surroundings.” 

There seems to be none ready to chal- 
lenge Boldt’s title as one of the greatest 
hotel men of his time. And yet most of 
his success is based on little beyond the 
application of plain common sense. 


"UP FROM OBSCURITY,” a United 
States senator’s own story, will be in 
the January number. He doesn’t 
give his name—you will have to guess 
who it is. 
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A SUPERB GIFT-A TREASURED POSSESSION 


The NEW EDISON 


This is a photograph of Madame 
Rappold and Mr. Spalding prov- 
ing by actual comparison that 
Thomas A. Edison’s new inven- 
tion Re-creates their superb art 
with absolute fidelity. In your own 
home the literal Re-creation of the 


great art of the greatest artists is 
now made possible by Thomas A. 
Edison's latest invention THE 
NEW EDISON whicha New York 
newspaper describes as ''the pho- 
nograph with a soul.'' There is 
a licensed dealer in your vicinity. 


Write for the brochure ** Musics Re-creation" and thé booklet ‘What the Critics Say" 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. Dept.1059 ORANGE, N. J. 
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So the Children Didn’t Lose 
Their Christmas After All! 


We Daddy was taken down with pneumonia, just a month before Christmas, 
mother thought things looked pretty black. In her mind she saw the Christmas 

an empty stocking for the babies this year, and all the joy of 
Christmas morning turned to sorrow. It was bad enough to have 
him ill, and this seemed the last straw. But she didn’t know that he had ZETNA- 
IZED. He knew that accident and sickness wait on no man. He had not considered 
himself stronger than Destiny. He had protected himself while he could. 


© AZTNA-IZE © 


Protect yourself now. If you are in a “Pre- are disabled by a railway, steamship or burning 
ferred” occupation and under 51 years of age, building accident. $25 a week if disabled by an 


cheer vanish. On y 
Christmas Eve an 


and pay $60 a year for an ZEtna Disability ^ ordinary accident. If you are killed inan  , 
Policy, you will get: accident or lose two limbs or both eyes, & 
i A 
$25 a week up to 52 weeks while you are YU will get from $5,000 to $15,000, de- — Ay” 


ding on the character of the ac- QC 
ill, $25 a week for 100 weeks--nearly two years Pending i A e 
--if you lose the sight of both eyes by disease, cident and how long you have carried * vet 
or the use of both hands or feet or one han the insurance. Half as much for # ages” caste 
and one foot by paralysis. Also payment of loss of one hand, foot or eye. 95. . 


hospital charges up to $12.50 per week for ten Send this coupon and let 9 ru a P 
weeks, or for a surgical operation. JEtna send you your pay "E LP. P 
envelope when you need #  . E ss 
Or you will get $50 a week aslongasyou it most. 9 qe ad o 
96 0 0 07 gte 
ÆTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY g ." ue SS 8S y 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. al NR. s ee, “ 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ES y KORR 9 
Health and Liability Insurance 3 9 a oes PENES 
Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines o s s% POA ee ^ e 
h ional adverti paign S e + WP es 
Aa He Aree tat ee NN SM LO E 
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The Giant Heater | LEARN MUSIC 
WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN AT HOME! 


ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet 
( Special tuition offer — Easy  Lesso: 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Cornet, Guitar, Harp, 


ed flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE C 


Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 


SN e n it saves us a 
f} n year, besides ita convenience.'" 


Y 

paren BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 

& Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed FREE. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 543 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


You learn by note. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, 
simple, systematic. Free lectures each course. 16 years’ 
success. Start at once. Send your name and get free 
booklet by return mail. Address 


U. S. School of Music, Box 164, 226 5th Avo., N. Y. City 


Beautiful, 
Genuine 


oS 
DIAMONDS $2:23h 


ON CREDIT—NO MONEY DOWN—FREE EXAMINATION 


YOU DON'T PAY A CENT until you see and examine the article. If 
perfectly satisfactory, pay 1-6 of purchase price and the balance In 8 
expense. A guarantee certificate as to quality with each diamond. 


Exchange at any time at an 
INCREASE OF 7 1-2 PER CENT. MORE THAN YOU PAID 
Send for free catalog Del.UXE No. 35 containing over 1000 illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, silver ware and other gift articles. Make 
a selection either for yourself, friend or loved one. We will send the | 
article for your examination all fully prepaid. You assume no responsi- 
bility and are ander no obligations. ing at rockbottom 
prices direct to you, Send for catalog today. It’s Free. 


L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 35 
2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


equal monthly payments. If not entirely satia actory rotam at our | 
! 
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Glory Grows Up 
(Continued from page 15) 


But in one thing only was Marsty Craig 
mistaken. When she opened her eyes at 
home that night and smiled up faintly at 
her mother and the white-haired minister, 
she said feebly: 

“T’ve been a silly little girl, haven't I? 
But I'm never—going—to—be—again. | 
think I've grown up. I think I grew up 
out there—in the water." She shivered. 
A look of fear eddied across her face. It 
was followed by a look that seemed con- 
tentful. “Tell Jim I want to see him," 
she said. 

“Delirious, poor girl," her father mut- 
tered. 

“She doesn't know he went back to the 
ix cd Mrs. Farlowe whispered. 

ut Marsty Craig was there, rigid in the 
background. And Marsty understood. 

While Glory slept in her pink-and-white 
room that night, with doctors watching, 
he spent sleepless hours driving about the 
town. He had dashed to the telegraph 
office immediately; the rest of the time the 
lights of his car flashed through the still 
streets. When dawn dimmed their glare 
they drew up to the railway station, and 
waited there. A while afterward the 
night express from Chicago clattered to a 
stop. Marty drove Jim Graham up to 
the parsonage. 


AFEW days later Glory held a sedate 
party on the lawn. There were tea 
things on a wicker stand. She did not use 
them. Her guests were two. She seated 
them, and then sat down, facing them with 
the demure manner of a grandmother. 
She was still a bit pale, although the pink 
was beginning to show like shy wild roses. 
Everything about her was grandmotherly, 
her gray frock and her little gray shoes and 
her severely parted hair. 

“T’ve got something to say to you boys, 
and I thought it was the decent thing to 
tell you together." 

Jim looked abstractedly at his shoe tips. 
Marsty studied the gables of the parson- 
age. Glory went on placidly: 

"You've been awfully nice to me, 
Marsty. I'll never forget it.” 

He felt a weight somewhere within him. 
It hurt most in his throat. His face col- 
ored slowly. 

“T can't even try to tell you how much 
I like you," he could hear her voice as- 
suring him. 

“That’s all right, Glory," 
mered. “Please don't try.” 

“A few days ago I really wasn’t grown 
up," she explained sagely. “I thought 
maybe I was going to marry you.” 

im Graham got to his feet. 

“T think I'll take a stroll into the gar- 
den," he announced. 

"You're going to stay right there, 
pomy” She had never called him Jimmy 

efore. “I’ve decided to explain every- 
thing. I’ve learned a lot since last week. 
A lot about life, and myself, and men." 
Even Glory herself had to smile at that, and 
the reserve was broken and they laughed 
together—not very merrily, to be sure. 


he stam- 


They could do that when they were older.. 
icking ' 


“You see," Glory continued, 
her words, "I've thought it all out. 
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A Personal Statement 


From the President of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 


I wish the public to know fully of the approaching exhaustion of the India paper issue of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Before I hit upon the idea of using India paper in printing the Britannica, all encyclopaedia 
volumes were heavy, bulky and very awkward to consult -- volumes for the public library rather than 
for the home. . But The Encyclopaedia Britannica on the thin, light, opaque India: paper worked a 
revolution in publishing, and. found a wider public than had ever used an encyclopaedia before. 

150,000 sets of the Britannica, or 4,350,000 volumes, have already been sold, of which 97.3 
per cent. were printed on India paper. 

To keep pace with this unprecedented sale every paper mill in the world that could make India 
paper worked day and night. WE HAVZ USED 4,200 TONS, or 8,400,000 lbs. of it, whereas formerly 
Only a few hundred tons were made in a year. 

I was encouraged by the wonderful success of the Britannica to print The Century Dictionary, 
the only really adequate dictionary of the English language, on the same beautiful paper. I ar- 
ranged for this -- and then our binder invented a new kind and style of binding which made it 
possible to issue The Century Dictionary with over 8,000 pages, formerly published in 10 volumes, 
in & single volume. A revolving rack which can be placed on any desk or table goes with each copy. 

The principal raw material of India paper is a certain Kind of flax grown in Germany, Belgium 
and Great Britain. THE WAR HAS RUINED THE FLAX INDUSTRY in those countries, not only for the 
present but for years to comee It has therefore eliminated India paper from the market and made 
impossible the reprinting of the Britannica and the Century except on old-fashioned book paper. 


This means that anyone who desires to buy either of these works in their present ideal and 


perfect form must do so soon. 
The exact stocks on hand are as follows: 


(1) Of -the Cambridge Issue, with large pages and large type, more than 75,000 sets have 

been sold, and there are only 1,700 sets remaining. Of course these vill all be gone 

within & very short time. 

(2) Of the Handy Volume Britannica, which is sold at 60% less than the Cambridge Issue, 

70,000 sets were sold by Sears, Roebuck and Co. of Chicago, who have exclusive sale of 

this issue, in the six months from January lst to July lst, and there are less than nalf 

that number still unsold. 

(3) There are less than 9,000 copies remaining of The Contury Dictionary in its new one- 

volume form, but it is very doubtful 1f any of these vill remain unsold by Christmas. 

The question nov arises, &t what price shall these remaining sets of the Britannica and the 
Century, printed on India paper -- THE LAST THAT CAN EVER BE OFFERED.-- be sold. 

I would be justified in asking a much higher price, not only because the India paper sets are 
so nearly exhausted, but because it is impossible to replace them. But I have decided that as The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is a great educational institution, every remaining set shall be sold at 
the same low price that I placed on it when I supposed that I could buy all the India paper I 
wanted and could print as many sets of The Encyclopaedia Britannica and The Century Dictionary as 
the public would buy. 

I am an enthusiast on the subject of India paper for largo books of references The Encyclope 
aedia Britannica is at least five times as handy as the same books printed on heavy paper, and 
tnis means that they vill be used five times as frequently and therefore do five times as much good. 

Having taken so much interest in perfecting this idea, I am of course very much disappointed 
thet I cannot print, as I had expected to do, an unlimited number of copies of the Britannica and 
the Century on it, and in ordor that the public may not also be disappointed by applying TOO LATE 
for tho sets that are left, I now give them FAIR WARNING to send in their orders without delay. 


A Vt fe^ 


September 15, 1916. President. 


All of these sets are printed on the famous India Paper 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Cambridge issue, in 29 volumes, 1 inch thick, large pages, large type, 30,000 pages, 41,000 
authoritative articles, 44,000,000 words, 1,500 noted contributors, 15,000 illustrations, full-page plates and maps— sent for a first 
payment of $5.00 and a límited number of monthly payments of the same small amount. 


The popular edition known as The *Handy Volume" Issue is precisely the 
same as the Cambridge issue in every detail except size, and sells at 60% 
less. Each volume measures 674 inches wide by 8% inches high by 1 inch thick. 
It will be sent for a first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month for a limited period. 
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[Put an X fn the square Jor book or books wanted] 
The Encyclopaedia Britanni 
120 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free, your book describing 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Cambridge issue. 


L] The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
"Handy Volume" Issue. 


The Century Dictionary (revised), the only complete dictionary of the 
English language. 325,000 words fully defined by 600,000 concise explanations, 
10,000 illustrations, more than 8,000 pages— which, by a new invention, have 
been bound into a single flexible volume of instant and easy reference. Sent 


for a first payment of $1.00, to be followed by a few monthly payments of $3.00. BR The Century Dictionary in one volume. 


Allof which are printed on the famousIndia paper. 


Also quote me special prices and terms on which 


Sets of the above can be seen at the following offices of the Encyclopaedia 
these works may be purchased. 


Britannica: 
New York, 120 West 32nd Street Philadelphia, 139 South 15th St., cor. Walnut 


Chicago, 920 Manhattan Building Cleveland, Society for Savings Building 
San Francisco, 783 Monadnock Building 


i acer o ee en 


Address. 
B-27 
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^' booklet help you decide 


If you intend giving “him” jew- 
elry, you should send for our new 
booklet **Krementz Correct Jew- 
elry." As you turn its pages, 
each revealing something new, 
you are sure to find at least one 
stylish design that will appeal to 
him. This booklet illustrates 
eighteen different styles of collar 
buttons; 40 up-to-date patterns 
in one-piece-bean-and-post cuff 
buttons alone, to say nothing ot 
loose links and tie clasps to match. 
You have your choice of eighteen 
sets of correct designs in evening 
jewelry; of 20 combinations in 
gift boxes, ranging in price from 
75c to $5. 

If you didn't intend giving “him” 
jewelry, consider for a moment 
that Krementz jewelry is one ot 
the most appreciated of gifts. 
Let this booklet help you to solve 
the problem of his gift. Send for 
it. Take it with you when you go 
to your dealer's. If he hasn't in 
his stock the particular designs 
you have selected, he can quickly 
secure them for you. 


Boxes are finest Parisian 
ivory. In round box, 

plated collar buttons (one 
long and oneshort for front 
and back), 75c; 4 plated 
collar buttons in box $1.25 


In square box, 2 solid 14 kt 
old collar buttons, $3.25 ; 

Solid 10 kt.collar buttons 
2.25. Boxes may be used 

for stamps, trinkets, etc. 


Boxes suitable for en- 
graving 


[TTETTTTETETTETTTETUTTUTLTEETTHTETTT TTE LETETHE HELLE UULLLLLLLLLULLLEG 


Krementz & Company 


49 Chestnut St. 
, Newark, New Jersey 


Goes in 


Unbreakable — 
one-piece 
bean-and-post 
Cuff Buttons 
$2.00 a pair. 


Evening prsty 3 studs, 


Holds like an 4 vest ttons, links to 
anchor match, set $5.25. Studs 


and linke, 3.00 


the recipient of your gift 


Pad is to be taken out, has a beautiful Parisian 


ewelry removed and 
OX reversed — 


PU plush lined jewel or 
trinket box. Initlals may 
be engraved ou lid, 


E VS G S * 

Ass’t shown, 
including 
box, $4.50 


Ass't shown. including 7 i 
box, $5.00 d 
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see 
PSS S254 
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Marsty, you're a brick. You're going to 
make a wonderful husband for some nice 

irl. I almost envy her. Only, you see . .. 
Vins going to make one for me!" 

Jim rose again. He took a step toward 

Glory. But he stopped. What is a fellow 
oing to do with a crestfallen figure like 

Marty's sitting stupidly three feet away? 

And Glory thought she had grown up!  . 

But somehow the good will of it all 
pierced the embarrassment of the men, 
and Marsty smiled awkwardly and went 
over to shake Jim’s hand hard. Neither 
spoke. 

*[ knew you'd do that!" The girl 
clapped her hands. "Isn't it ine? Now," 
she resumed, “I asked you both to come 
here because I owe you both an explana- 
tion. When you asked me... what you 
did, Marsty, . . . I'd never given a thought 
really to the fact that I wasn't just a big 
kid. And I liked you so much I didn't 
understand at first that it wasn't love. 
Jim? Why, you know, Marsty, I’ve al- 
ways known Jin. I had an idea he was a 
kind of brother. Sounds odd, doesn't it? 
I didn't know any different when he came 
back for his vacation. I was silly enough 
not to realize what he was talking about. 
I didn't understand, Jim," turning to that 
happy young gentleman, “until that day 
in the water. 1 knew before I went under 
in the whirlpools, though. I think I knew, 
Marsty, the minute you started to shoot 
the rapids. Jim wouldn't have done it. 
Oh," she hurried on, ‘‘don’t misunder- 
stand. It was all right. Only, we're not 
alike. You'dgettired of me, Marsty Craig. 
I'm not smart. I'm the kind that's got to 
settle down. Isn't that so, Jimmy?” 

“Jimmy” didn’t answer. e just 
looked at her with his heart in his eyes. 

“Well,” she went on after the pause, 
“T remembered everything Jim had ever 
said to me, and every little lovely thing 
he'd done. I knew what a hard time he'd 
had, and how he'd fought and come out 
ahead. And I wanted him... . I wanted 
him." Her eyes misted. Her tears lifted 
the serio-comic situation into something 
strangely lofty. ''I remembered his tell- 
ing me to send for him if I needed him to 
help me ‘think.’ I knew then what love 
was. I grew up then.” 


"THAT was about all to Glory's party. 
She tried to brace Marsty by assuring 
him she knew what a delicious “squeeze” 
she and Jim were going to have to make 
ends meet. She vouched for the fact that 
someday Marsty would find the *nice girl" 
previously mentioned, and that then he 
would thank her for not having let her 
marry away a greater happiness for him. 
And she patted him, still the demure little 
REX Bothets affectionately on the shoul- 
er. 

“Allright,” he said, smiling firmly, “you 
both win, I guess. I lose.” 

And he waved farewell to his first ro- 
mance like the regular, eighteen-carat, all- 
to-the-good young fellow that he was. 

For several weeks afterward Glory 
Farlowe sewed and planned and chat- 
tered with her mother, and dreamed. 
Then Jim Graham came back once more 
"n the city, and with him the dream- 

ay. 

Up-stairs, in the small pink-and-white 
room that had been hers for almost twenty , 
years, with her mother fussing at the filmy * 
meshes of the white veil, and her father 
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CHESTERFIELD 


No. 419. — Extra-Thin: —a 17 jewel 
movement adjusted to temperature and 
three positions. Gold settings and 
balance screws. Handeomely finished. 
Cased in 14 karat, solid gold, senior style 
case. 855.00. 


= 
= 
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The Purple Ribbon points outa 


gift of surpassing satisfaction. 
Whether you give or receive a South 
Bend Watch you may well be proud of 
its lasting accuracy and distinguished ap- 
pearance. Two popular modelsareshown 
here, but many others may be had at 
prices from $16.00 up. Catalog gladly 
sent upon request. See your jeweler. 
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CHESTERFIELD 


No. 411. Extra-Thin: —a 17 jewel 
movement cased in gold filled no cap 
case, —— for 25 vear*. t 
exce accurate timepiece at this 
Pr A ice. $25.00. : 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., 412 Studebaker Street, SO. BEND, IND. 
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| limousine or 
| open touring 
| car 3 


mericas Groafbat Zi Light Six” eZ e 


- OZ]fmericass Greatest Light Twelve’” 


This Touring Sedan i is the “most practical automobile ever built.” One 
minute it is a powerful, speedy Haynes touring car with the permanent top | 
in place. Next minute it is a luxurious, perfectly appointed Haynes limou- 
sine of which you'll be proud in any company. The transformation from 
touring car to Sedan, or from closed car to open, takes less time than it re- 
quires to tell about it. The windows are removable and quickly concealed 
in special pockets in the sides of the body. 


No matter how cold or stormy the weather, 
you will ride snugly protected in the im 
Sedan, yet with plenty of ventilation e 
divided front seats provide one large space, 
giving a comfortable sense of roominess and 
cosiness. 


No matter what the road conditions, there 
is power and responsiveness in the Haynes 
motor to master them easily, It will pull you 
through mud or snow so deep that the run- 
nin vh drag. America's greatest "Light 
Six" and America's greatest "Light Twelve" 
motors have power enough for any purpose. 


Consult your Haynes dealer now, and see 
this Touring Sedan that gives two cars for 
the price o one. 

Get ready to enjoy fall and winter motot- 
ing—the keenest of outdoor Com- 
pare with cars of much higher price—for 
appearance, comfort, power, 
and you'll choose Haynes. 

Don’t miss the months when there’s more 
tonic in the Ta Pew or ire season oe 
the If you o uickly you can 
secur Flops touring Sedan ix Dod 
delivery. 


Every new Haynes production is quickly oversold—see your dealer 
now and have your Haynes Touring Sedan ready when you want it 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 76 S. Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 


" "- “Light Tweloe"—Open Cars 
Light Six "—Open Cars Catalog describing all models of the Haynes ASAE TURAE Car « dins 


Fr ssenger Tou uring on s sie 

Four. Lent er Roadste! * 1898 "Light Six" and ‘ ‘Light Twelve” — Four-passenger Roadster + . 

Seven-passenger Touring Car . 158s Seven-passenger Touring Car «+ 2085 
Closed Cars gladly mailed on request, Closed Cars 

Five-passenger Sedan . = §2180 All Prices F. O. B. Kokomo Five-pessenget Sedan + $2650 

Seven-passenyer Sedan * + 2250 Demountable Sedan and Coupe Tops for All Open Models, $275 Seven. “passenger Sedan + * 2750 
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My 20,000 Partners, by CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


nervously fingering the service-book in the 
bay window down in the parlor, Glo 
took a final glance at the little pink-and- 
white domain. Her mother saw the look. 
"The tears she would not loose from her 
eyes gathered in her throat, and she swal- 
lowed hard. She tried to mask her emo- 
tion with a chuckle. 

* Well, good-by, Miss Farlowe!" she 
said. 

Then Glory suddenly dropped her bou- 
quet to the floor, and sank her head upon 
her mother's shoulder, and wept. They 
were the tears of girlhood. 

“Yes . . . yes," said Mrs. Farlowe 
softly. "It'll be all right; it'll be all right, 
Glory. You mustn't do this. It's all go- 
ing to be wonderful and fine, and you'll 
come back to see us, and have your own 
room—we won't change it a bit—and 
you'll be very happy. . . . We must go 
now. They're waiting." 

Glory lifted her head. She looked lin- 
geringly into her mother’s eyes. A woman’s 
smile lighted her face. It seemed as if she 
had never before quite understood her 
mother. She kissed the comforting lips 
hungrily. Then she put cold water on her 
eyes, and ran to dab powder over the red- 
ness, and took the bouquet which her 
mother had rescued. hen she went 
radiantly down the stairs to meet her 
father and Jim Graham. 

Glory had grown up. 


H. C. WITWER, the brilliant young 
writer, has a lively story, ‘‘The 
Maiden's Prayer," in the January 
number, with beautiful illustrations 
by F. Graham Cootes. 


My 20,000 Partners 


(Continued from page 20) 


is of no use to himself, his employer, or 
the world at large. 

I don't suppose that a wife, ordinarily, 
should try to tell à man how to conduct 
his business; but she should be interested 
in it, and it will pay him to keep her edu- 
cated about it. 

I believe in people marrying young, for 
a happy married life is one of the best in- 
spirations a man can have. 

The question of recreation is being con- 
sidered more in modern business than ever 
before. All men need periods of relaxation, 
changes of environment, mental rest. I 
never care how long a vacation any of my 
managers takes, provided that he has his 
end of the business up to the general level 
at the time he leaves, and so energized 
and systematized that it will stay there 
while he is away. 

Travel broadens a man, if he keeps his 
eyes open. And he is sure to see many 
things which will help him in business. 
In Europe, several years ago, I went 
through some steel plants in Austria. 
Later I was talking with Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

“What can you find in our small and 
comparatively unproductive establish- 
ments to interest you?” asked the em- 
peror, “when you have such large, splen- 
did steel plants in America?” 
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The Panama Canal shortens the water route from New York to 


San Francisco by 8,000 miles. 


It establishes a new direct route from London to Australia. 
It doubles the efficiency of the United States Navy. 


This huge excavation uniting two Oceans—the dream of centuries 
realized—is a monumental example of modern business-like methods 
of doing things—finding the direct route whatever the cost. 


Tho built upon a huge scale, the Panama Canal is a simple appli- 
cation of the short cut method of business progress. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute is a carefully planned and practi- 
cally executed short cut to business 
knowledge — a business training that 
otherwise would take years of long and 
bitter experience to acquire. You might 
work a lifetime without gaining more 
than a smattering knowledge—a little of 
this and a little of that, with no thoro 
grasp of anything. Your business knowl- 
edge would be ''shaky"—not broad 
enough for a big position. 

Based on the actual experience of the 
most su iness men 

A thousand men’s experience, with all 
the errors, experiments and mistakes 
eliminated, put into your hands for your 
own use in business, is the best and most 
direct short cut to success. This is what 
the Modern Business Course and Service 
gives you. 

» Thru this Course and Service, the Al- 
exander Hamilton Institute is training 
over 40,000 men in America to-day to be 
more successful in business. It presents 
to you the best systems and methods in 


organization and management, in inter- ` 


esting and practical form. It shows you 
the most successful means of reaching 
new markets—the most progressive prin- 
ciples and the most up-to-date practice 
in advertising, business correspondence, 
credits, corporation finance, accounting, 
auditing and cost finding. It teaches the 
broad fundamentals of business. 
The kind of men enrolled 


Among the 40,000 subscribers are such 


men as: H. C. Osborn, President of the 
American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville 
W. Mix, President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., 
a $1,500,000 corporation; Geo. M. Verity, 
President of the American Rolling Mills, 
a $5,000,000 corporation; William H. In- 
gersoll, Marketing Manager of the biggest 
watch company in the world; N. A. Haw- 
kins, General Sales Manager of the Ford 
Motor Co., and scores of others equally 
prominent. 
Advisory council 


Both business and educational author- 
ity of the highest standing are repre- 
sented in the Advisory Council of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. ThisCoun- 
cil includes Frank A. Vanderlip, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank; Judge 
E. H. Gary, Head of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School 
of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business" 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, 
"Forging Ahead in Business," copy of 
which we will send you free, will repay 
you many times over. It will help meas- 
ure what you know—what you don't 
know, and will show you how you can 
learn to pick out the short cuts along the 
road to success. If you feel uncertain of 
yourself—if you long for bigger respon- 
sibilities, power, influence, money—you 
can get out of this Course and Service a 
hundredfold what you put in. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


387 Astor Place 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business" —FREE 
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I'm a member of no order 

With a mystic sign an’ grip, 
But a thirty-third degreer 

In the world-wide fellowship, 
That flourishes wharever 

Thar be two good men an’ true, 
That smoke a pipe together 

Just the same as me an' you. 


When you meet a real pipe lover, 
You're mo' than like to find 

A man who thinks befo' he speaks, 
A cheerful man an’ kind. 

Hearty fellows, good companions, 
They belong— nine out of ten— 

To the “Independent Order 


Of Real Pipe Lovin' Men." f 


The “Thirty Third Degree” 
Pipe Lover 

—is the man who can say: 

“I have found the tobacco that is tobacco as 
it ought to be." 

To every member of the “Independent Order 
of Real Pipe Lovin' Men," we say: 


"You know Kentucky Burley Leaf. Is there a milder, 
better pipe tobacco in the world ? 


" You know how ageing smooths and mellows tobacco. 
VELVET is the richest of Kentucky's crop— naturally 
matured by two full years of ageing in wooden hogsheads. 


“ VELVET is tobacco as it ought fo be.” 


eiggett «Preis Alai C. 


One Pound 


Glass Humidors 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined 
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“At least, Your Majesty,” I replied, 
“I can see what to avoid." 

Some of those nations across the Atlan- 
tic have very definite divisions of aris- 
tocracy. Men in whose veins flows titled 
blood are vested with the right to sit in 
high places. I have always believed that 
the aristocracy of any country should be 
the men who have succeeded—the men 
who have aided in upbuilding their coun- 
try—the men who have contributed to the 
efhciency and happiness of their fellow 
men. If America is to have an aristocracy, 
let it be so builded. And our future will 
be safe. 


“THE Kind of Men That Theodore N. 
Vail and Judge Gary Pick” is the title 
of an article in the January number 
by B. C. Forbes, who wrote the recent 
article on Frank A. Vanderlip. The 
heads of the only billion-d cor- 
porations in the world tell what qual- 
ities make for success in business. 


Smith of Iberia 


(Continued from page 43) 


doubled half a dozen times in value before 
the academy had sufficient funds to take 
it over, but Smith sold it at the same 
price he had paid. Which might be taken 
to prove that he has no real notion of 
finance., 

And, indeed, he has not. Everybody 
knows that you cannot build a school or 
any other institution without money— 
everybody, that is, but Smith. He plodded 
along year after year, eating butter only 
once a day or once a sate wearing a 
winter suit all summer, supposing that 
somehow it could be done. And in some 
miraculous way it has been done. He 
has a plant now worth thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars as a result of his twenty-five 
hath work, and nobody, not even Smith 

imself, can tell exactly how it came to be. 
The tuition fee is something like twenty- 
eight dollars a year, but among all the 
two thousand students whom the academy 
has sheltered, hardly half a dozen have 
been able to pay the whole amount in 
cash. Plenty of times it has seemed as 
though the work could not go on another 
week, but always somewhere, somehow, 
among his devoted little group of St. 
Louis friends Smith has found the extra 
ten or twenty or hundred dollars to pull 
it through. 

Had it not been for these, their chil- 
dren, the loneliness of the first few years 
would have driven them both forth. There 
were plenty of companions, but none of 
their own size, none who spoke their lan- 
guage or thought their thoughts, none who 
could catch the faintest conception of their 
real purpose and ideal. Smith was a sales- 
man in a foreign country, offering a com- 
modity no one wanted or understood. 

Once when he wanted to build a gateway 
to his campus, he laid the proposal be- 
fore his board. The stone, he explained, 


| could be dug out by the students from the 


academy’s own. queen the gateway 
would form a dignified and fitting ap- 
proach to the school. There was a long 
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HAT is there about the Franklin Car that 
gives an entirely new sense of efficiency to 


the man who has owned ten other motor 
cars, and now owns four of different makes? 


Whatever this thing may be, whatever the 
factors responsible for it, it can be covered by one 
general term, Road Ability. 

It is a fact that any man who owns other cars 
and a Franklin will find himself always ustng the 
Franklin for his own driving. 

, Road ability as you find it in the Franklin Cars is 
the all-’round ability to show speed, safety, comfort 
and economy, in service month after month and 
taking road conditions as they come. 


Even the enclosed Franklin ' 
Cars are showing a higher road 
ability than most motorists will 


ut 2 
dream of getting out of their | Fewr-passenser Roadster 2250 Ib 


open cars of whatever make. 


With the Franklin Car, you 
havea quick get-away. You have 
speed on the hills. You have 
maximum speed from place to place—not merely 
that short burst between nearby points, but the 
hour-in, hour-out maximum average that makes 
long-distance touring a success. 

The ability of the Franklin Car is an ability 
you can use without working yourself. 


The New Series Franklin Cars 


Al Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


The ease and safety of fast driving with the 
Franklin Car are things that the owner of the 


- average car never experiences. 


You will go more miles to the gallon of gasoline 
—more miles to the set of tires. 


The Franklin has always been celebrated as the 
car of highest efficiency —for economy in operation, 
for saving in repairs and depreciation. 

It is the only scientific light-weight car. A 
beautifully balanced car. A flexible car—with its 
resilient wood frame and full-elliptic spring suspen- 
sion. A car that eases itself over the bad spots in 


‘the road—no road shock to driver or passengers. 


The new series Franklin Cars are showing even 
higher efficiency —20 per cent. 
more gasoline economy; 17 per 
cent. more tire economy. 

Now, like every other term 
ever used to describe motor car 
performance, road ability is likely 
to be misused by the seller of a 
car, and taken on faith by the 
casual buyer. 

But Franklin road ability can be demonstrated 
to your satisfaction by any Franklin dealer, any- 
where in the United States. 

He will demonstrate to you also what every 
Franklin owner already knows—that there is no 
substitute for efficiency in a motor car. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE.NY. U.S.A. 
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They Say: 


John Richards of the 
Royal Auto Club, London, 


“Makes the world all level.” 


Boston Post 7-9-16: 
“H A L’ car designed for 


Indianapolis News 8-5-16: 
"Famous for its ‘hold the 


The Boston Herald, June 25, 
"'HAL TWELVE' haslow 


Washington Times, 
“The Marvel of motordom.” 


“Just like a rubber band.” 
Los Angeles Times, Sept. 3, 


“New ‘HAL TWELVE’ 
Jim Corbett says: 


“T know it’s a good car, say 
anything you want to.” 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING.-ONLY 
Ere ei peet se 18c | € 


id 18c. and 
» today. FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CO. 
Cbambers St., Dept. 616, New York 


We Say: 


The “HAL TWELVE?” is built to 
be the best car made in America. 

The “HAL TWELVE” is long, 
low and light. The springs calcu- 
lated for the exact weight and length 
of the car produce luxurious riding 
qualities and safety. 

The simple body lines are not 
marred by unnecessary details. The 
refinements embody characteristics 
of the made-to-order car. 

The motor, a high speed twelve, 
develops enough power to meet 
every existing condition. 

The “HAL” will out-demonstrate any 


car built. 
Six body designs $2385 to $4250. 


The Hal Motor Car Company 
866 East 72d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are now printing a story of the 
car and the company—write for it. 


7-29-16: 


derful 
l, ES months’ term. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, 


588 East State Street COLUMBUS, 
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Bausch - BALO PTICON 


—is an IDEAL, CHRISTMAS GIFT. It fulfills the desire of young and old 
chine", not a toy. ere are many models, but 


alike for a real "picture ma 
the HOME. BALOPTICON particularly appeals to all. With it you can: pro- 
objects, etc., on a screen for the 


ject colored post cards, photo prints, soli 

enjoyment of your family and friend ds. Fitted with new gas-filled Mazda 

lamp, which attaches to any socket and runs itself. Extremely simple | to 

operate. Price, including aluminum-coated screen, $35. er models for 
reca cia slides, $20 and up. Write for our interesting 


klets about the Balopticon —also price lists. 


Dy e like 
[yee | Bausch & lomb Optical Q. 
A not like 571 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
k || zidi New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
L i - Leading American Makers of High Grade Optical Products 
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silence, following the suggestion. Finally 
one of the members spoke: 

“Will it turn hawgs?" he inquired. 

“No,” Smith admitted. 

“Well, what’s the use of a fence ef it 
won't turn hawgs?" 

That was years ago. Last year the 
gateway was built. The leading citizen 
told me about it, laughingly, as we leaned 
against the grocery store. 

“The Perfessor c had a pretty hard time, 
all right,” he chuckled. '*He had to learn 
us as well as the young uns. But, by gum, 
he done it!" 

“You have a boy in the graduating 
class this year," I said. “Is he going on 
to college?” 

The old man hesitated a moment and 
swallowed hard. ''Yes," he replied, *' 
hate to see him go. It means he won't 
never come back to Iberia." 

There have been periods of five and six 
years in succession when every single Iberia 
graduate has gone on to college. 


NE of them came back to Iberia a 

few years ago, a doctor, and opened 
his office in a neatly painted frame house. 
The leisure class of Iberia greeted him 
gratefully. Next to a livery stable, there 
is no more attractive loafing place than a 
doctor's office; indeed, considering the 
possibilities of gossip which the doctor's 
practice affords, it may be rated as even 
more attractive. Those in Iberia on 
whom the sun never sets, because the 
move their chairs just often enoug 
through the day to keep out of the sun, 
encamped comfortably in the doctor's 
outer office and prepared to inscribe his 
new floor appropriately with tobacco 
juice. Imagine their consternation when, 
on the very first morning, the doctor 
pounced upon them in consuming wrath. 

“Don’t you ever let me catch you spit- 
ting os Fw floor again!” he roared. 

Doc—” they expostulated 
mildly ; ia dazed to understand. “Why, 
what's the matter, Doc? 

“It’s insanitary,” he continued, pound- 
ing on the table as though to beat the 
truth into their sluggish minds. “It 
carries disease; it’s dirty and disgusting.” 

“All right, Doc,” they acquiesced. 
az as you say, Doc.” It was a new 

under the sun of Iberia, but they 
nf ad One by one they wandered off 
home, pie a while, each to pounce upon 
some luckless member of his own family, 
caught in the act. In fifty Iberia homes 
that week tables were thumped in vig- 
orous accompaniment to the doctor's 
health lesson, declaimed by fifty heads of 
families. And to-day you will hardly find 
a dirty floor within a day's ride of Iberia, 
all because one Iberia graduate went away 
to college and came back. 

In Washington, at the office of the 
Attorney General, I met another Iberia 

raduate. Once, during his time at 
«ens, when a good lady had sent the 
Professor five dollars for the “neediest 
student," there had been considerable 
doubt as to which one, among so many 
needy, should be entitled to it. But an 
examination of the future lawyer's room 
settled all doubt. He was boarding him- 
self in order to minimize expense, and the 
entire contents of his larder were found 
to be a bottle of cold water and a bag of 
corn meal. 

We walked across the campus, Smith 
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A Better Battery— 
A Greater Service 


Your storage battery should have two 
vital features— 


Power, to give life and energy—good 
lights and quick starts. 


Service, to insure the complete satis- 
faction of the user—no matter where you 
may be. 


The Prest-O-Lite Battery is the result 
of years of effort, by the world's oldest 
and largest automobile lighting organ- 
ization, to produce a battery that would 
better answer these needs of the mo- 
torist. 


Its remarkable power and stability 
have been proved—on the cars of hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists. More 
than 300,000 will be used by manufac- 
turers on the cars of 1917. 


Prest-O-Lite Service includes a large 
chain of Direct Factory Branches— 
more than all other battery makers com- 
bined—and in addition, special service 
stations in other cities, towns and vil- 
lages. 


No matter what make of car you drive, 
you are cordially invited to visit any of 
these Prest-O-Lite Battery Service Sta- 
tions for free inspection and service as 
often as you wish. 


When you need a new battery for your car, re- 
member there is a Prest-O-Lite battery of correct 
size—and it will give you superior service and 
satisfaction. 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Main Office & Factory, Merritton, Ont. 


Nae aD S CAN NE RS 


P Not only a better batteFy-but 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES—Art tanta, Barri- 
MORE, Boston, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
Dartas, Davenport, Denver, Des Mores, Derrorr, 
INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, Kansas Crry, Los ANGELES, 
Mempnis, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, New YORK, OMAHA, 
PurLApELPHIA, PrrrsBURGH, St. Louis, St. PAUL, San AxN- 
TONIO, SAN Francisco, SEATTLE, SYRACUSE, WINNIPEG. 


backed by Prest-O-Lite Service | 


—and Special Prest- O- Lite Battery 
Service Stations Everywhere. 
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and I, one Sunday morning, and I noticed 
that he stooped a little as he walked. 
“You've bea buried here twenty-five 


Christmas, 1916. vere Lend: 


“Some of the fellows who were grad- 
uated from Knox when you did are rich 


Your fr iends can buy and famous," I continued. “Some are 
E , bankers, lawyers, some editors, liti- 
anything you can give ude teen Ee ar eve e, 


you're poorer than when you came, and 

them— you might have been a college president 

h f i you had syed 1n ihe world ounde- 

e were standing by this time under the 

excep t your p hotograp x goal posts on the athletic field. “Do you 

i think,” I went on, “that the game has 
been worth the candle?” 

“Did you ever see a backwoods town 
with so few unpainted houses as Iberia?” 
asked Smith. i 

“Did you ever see so many vines 
trained over porches, or so many flower 
gardens, or so many people who looked 
as though they really enjoy the business 
of living? I wish that you could drive 
out into the hills for a hundred miles or 
so in either direction," he said. ‘There 
are two thousand rude mountain homes 
around here where—as the Bible says— 
there was no vision, and so the ple 
perished. We've taken a boy or girl out 
of each one of those homes. I wish you 
could have seen them—before and after.” 
It was a long speech for Smith. 


A WE picked our way back through 
the wild flowers he pointed suddenly 
at two men, one young, one old, standing 
together. 

"That's the valedictorian of our gradu- 
ating class" he said, "and the fine- 
featured old gentleman with him is his 
father, one of the most respected farmers 
in this part of the state." I noticed he 
was apu. as though greatly amused; 
and his smile, by the way, is wonderfully 
rich and tender. 

“You remember the story I told you 
about our first night in Iberia," he asked, 
* the night when someone broke up the 


: . service by throwing a rock through the 
There’s a photographer in your town. window of the cherch? Well" emiled 
Smith, “the respected old gentleman 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. whom you see before you is the man who 


threw that roc 

As we were jolting back across the twelve 
miles that separate Iberia from Crocker, 
there sounded shrilly over the hills the 
HPEEPETTAME | whistle of a locomotive. It seemed a sort 


ii, of challenge to the members of Iberia's 


little graduating class, with whom I shared 
the rude stage coach, and I liked the way 
their shoulders set back and stiffened at 
the sound. Any school in the country 
might have been proud of them as they 
stood on the platform, clean-limbed, fresh- 
faced, with the light of a sturdy idealism 
in their eyes. There was only a moment 
WHITING-ADAMS Hair and Toilet Brushes Have Been Avail- of farewell, while Smith pressed the hand 
able for Eve's Daughters for Over ONE HUNDRED YEARS of each one of them again and spoke his 


WHITING-ADAMS last Pd bless JT i Toen wath ohe 

more, almost defiant, shriek the engine 

Methods of Manufac- B RUS H ES started. It was taking away another grad- 

ture Produce Perfect ating class to spread the spirit of Smith 

mu pase Bailar Droe ay ag AMET Presente, Wedding EIN M Christ- and Mrs. Smith of Iberia beyond the hills. 

than an apple? times. A present that will be a joy and comfort to a friend is a WHITING-ADAMS 

ehari: h, hair brush, cloth nail brush, or, in fact, any kind of a 

WHITING-ADAMS brush adapted to a friend's requirements. A full set of WHITING-ADAMR 
brushes for any purpose will bind friendship closely for years and then some. 

For $1.90 and this advertisement we will send postpald a nice stiff bristle hair brush 


DAVID GRAYSON’S Ad tu in 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON [ianuario entitled “Pollen Sore 


Nose.” 


r, FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR meansorigin- 
ality in style, material, and manufacture at a 
price that gives maximum value to the wearer. 

E ROSENFELD & CO., Baltimore and New York 
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To Users of Old Hampshire Bond: 


One of your most capable 


employees 


is forced to ask, for a raise. 


I 


Old Hampshire Bond, the standard paper for 
business stationery, has advanced in price. 
writing papers have advanced, some more than 
Old Hampshire—none less. 

You probably resent an advance in the price 
of any commodity. Most people do—we do. 
But apart from our feelings, the fact is that the 
Old Hampshire Bond advance is not large. 

If you use in the neighborhood of forty thou- 
sand letterheads a year, your supply of Old 
Hampshire Bond will cost you about fifty dol- 
lars more for the twelve months. 

Fifty dollars in a year is about 
a dollar a week—a fair raise for a 
promising office boy. 


II 


In spite of the advance in price, 
1916 has been a big Old Hamp- 
shire Bond year. 1917 should be 
a still bigger year. This country 
is getting ready for a period of 
great industrial development. 
Good will, prestige, reputation, 
built now, will pay big dividends 
in the comparatively near future. 

Old Hampshire Bond is not used because 
of some trifling, indefinite advantage its quality 
gives, but because of its powerful, definite 
impression of strength—an impression that 
most effectively helps to build good will and 
prestige. 

The slightly increased cost of Old Hampshire 
Bond (less than 1-5 of a cent per letter) is not at 
all proportionate to the value of the distinction 
that comes from its use. 


III 


Paper of low quality has more than doubled 
in price. Paper of medium quality has ad- 
vanced fifty per cent. 

Old Hampshire Bond is, in proportion, lower 
in eost than ever before—still this is one of the 
least important reasons why you should use 
Old Hampshire Bond. Old Hampshire never 
can be sold on the price basis. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The Only Paper Makers in the World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


M CC o NN s 


IV 


We do not ask you to buy Old Hampshire 
Bond for reasons either sentimental or imagin- 
ary. We ask that you hold to the true perspec- 
tive. 

An equally small advance in the rent of your 
offices, if there was just cause, would not force 
you to give even a moment of serious consider- 
ation to changing the location of your business. 

You do not cancel your advertising because 
of an even greater increase in advertising rates. 

You do not call in your salesmen because it 

costs a half cent more per mile for 
them to travel. 

The reasons for your using Old 
Hampshire Bond were never so 
Strong as they are today. 


V 


Old Hampshire Bond belongs 
on the human side of business. It 
puts the voice, the heart and the 
handclasp in the letters that you 
write. It tells the recipient all the 
eare and thought you have spent 
on the writing. It tells something 
of the pride you take in your 


The regard others hold for your letters cannot 
be greater than your own regard. Hamp- 
shire Bond indicates rather clearly what you 
inwardly think about your own business. 


VI 


Even facing present price conditions, we 
must emphasize that 
Old Hampshire Bond is 
not made and never can 
be made for those men 
who consider what sta- 
tionery costs rather 
than what it does. 

Old Hampshire Bond 
is foreed to ask a tri- 
fling advance in salary. 
Give it to him. He is 
well worth it. 


oped, as desc! 
short book, is of practical val- 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS to business men. The book 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ness letterhead may have it 
free. 
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‘peter n 


“Christmas Day, 18——. After dinner, we skated on Barker’s 
Pond, where the Virginia cigarettes brought North by Mr. 
Virgil Lee, proved surprisingly acceptable.” 


«Back home for Christmas" — remember? 


Most of us can’t leave our 


Tickers and Tots to shake hands with the old customs as we'd like, but 
we can gather around us the genuine, old-time reminders, There’sa treasure- 
trove of memories in every box of good, old Richmond Straight Cut 
Cigarettes, The first high-grade cigarette made in the United States, the 

have a staid charm and quaint old-time delicacy unknown to “commercial z 
cigarettes. Your guests will appreciate them after the Christmas dinner, 


RICHMOND 


o uiis 
Cigarettes 


PLAIN or CORK TIP 


Fifteen cents 


Thesecigarettesarealso packed 
in attractive tins, suitable for 
Christmas gifts, 50 for 40c; 
100 for 75c. Sent post-paid if 
your dealer cannotsupply you. 


7 G . , HICRMOND VS SA 


$ 50 The master- 
—e? piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust- 

to the second, tions, tem- 

perature and isochronism. En- 

cased at factory into your choice 

of the exquisite new watch cases. 


E 21 Jewel 
<7., Burlington 


» The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request. Pay 
at rate of $2.50 a month. You pay only the rock bottom 
price—no matter whether you pay all cash or on time. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handsome color Illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from. 
Your name address on a postcard is enough. 

Get this offer while it lasts. Write today. 

igton Walch Co., Dept. 1059, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chica 


LANDA Preparedness BILLFOLD 


ther. Spe- M 
10. ‘0g doa postpaid, "Order el Tor youreell opd 
LET end today draft, M. O. tage stamps. Order BE 
shipped dapi Wite for Landa Xmas Gifta catalog. 2 
A. Sons Co., Mirs. Dept. J-5 Chicago 


) STRAIGHT CUT 


t e 


Lr RES 
S— a 


If You Don’t Save 44 
" Send It Back 


Write forour catalog and choose 
the ozoopt ly bril diamond you 
where soy eas Bag tx apart on 
ft wich h 


DIAMONDS 


Trnangie Zeszed Y 


LJ 
Sent on 30 Days’ Free Trial! 
CET ga ng 
10 Cents a Day {ays poe atal pay as vta isk, 
Terms as low as 10 cents a without interest, "fo red tape: 
Write for New Diamond Book je today 
some jewelry book—printed io full colors. It’s free. Write now. 
John A. Sterling & Son, 1059 Ward Bidg., Chicago 


Postpaid 


Name Engraved 
Free in 


23-kt. Gold 


For Ladies .and 
Gentleman 


The Iliad of an Ad 


(Continued from page 21) 


department manager, and demanded to 
know why in blazing lucifer that set of 
thing-things hadn’t been delivered as he 
had ordered. 

The department manager said he'd see. 
He saw. It was an error—a regrettable 
error. A very special messenger would 
start on the minute. 

Fine! 

The advertising manager lit a cigar, 
picked up a encil and laid out the detail 
of the b in his mind's form. The archi- 
tecture of an ad is a scientific and intricate 
matter. It involves proportion, balance, 
construction and such allotment and dis- 
tribution as will satisfy each of eighteen 
department heads that his goods got the 
most prominent display and most favored 
position. 

That epoch-making lingerie cut would 
be right over there—no, a little higher than 
that—over there—there, that was it— 
that was just right. If both pictures turned 
out well, he'd twin them and run the read- 
ing matter down between. If not, he'd use 
the better one and play up and down each 
side of it. 


"THAT took about forty minutes of smok- 
ing to decide, and he was just getting to 
the special offering in fascinating frocks 
for modest misses when his bell went off 
again, and again the model purred. 
: "What seems to be the matter?" she 
ueried. “Is somebody using those rigma- 
jigs—or when does the ship sail?” 

“Sweet sassafras!” roared the adver- 
tising manager. ‘‘Do you mean to stand 
here—there—and tell me that confounded 
set of—suit of female duds hasn’t ar- 
rived?” 

“Not a ruffe,” said she, unruffled. 

“Tl see about this,” he stormed, heavy 
on the “see” and the “this.” 

In person he dashed down to the skipper 
of the send-the-stuff department. 

“Say,” began the advertising manager, 
“when I was young—very young—I lisped 
to you on the "phone and told you to ship 
out a set of No. 354, size 32-22, to a studio 
on the North Side. Where in the name of 
blistering, blas heming blockheads is it, 
you soft-nosed bullet? 

“I had no sales-ticket,” said the chief of 
the bureau of transportation. 

“Sales-ticket be beaun blowed!” 
yelled the advertising manager. “This is 
no sale. This is no charge. This is no trial 
delivery on approval. This is no c. o. d. 
This is for a model. She is to pose init. A 
picture is going to be taken. A cut is go- 
ing to be made from the picture. The cut 
is going into one of our ads. People will 
see the cut. Then they will read the ad. 
Then they may come and buy the blamed 
things. That’s what I’m here for. Do I 
make myself sufficiently lucid, or shall I 
sing it with illustrated slides?” 

“Oh,” said the sending superintendent. 
“Now I see. I'm sorry. I'll send the mer- 
chandise out right away." 

"All right," growled the advertising 
manager, meaning that it was not. 

Just thirty-one minutes later, by the 
stenographer's wrist watch, the telephone 
bell vibrated again, and the advertisin 
manager seized the receiver and aske 

ello. 
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ow Will Power Increased 


His Earnings 800% — 


Followed the Suggestions Found in a Remarkable 
Book—Let Us Lend You a Copy—Send No Money 


Personal Experiences 


It would take a book as thick as 
this magazine to carry a full ac- 
count of the amazing results secured 
by its users—here, however, are just 
a few extracts from the thousands 
of voluntary letters from owners 
telling what the book has meant to 
them. 


800% Increase in One Year 


"I recommended ‘Power of Will’ 
to a young man and his salary has 
increased 800% within a year."— 
W. M. Taylor, Efficiency Expert, 
Willys-Overland Co. 


$1,500 to $50,000 Yearly 


“Three years ago I was making 
$1,500 a year and working day and 
night. To-day I make $1,000 a 
week and have time for other things 
as well. To the lessons in the book 
‘Power of Will’ do I owe this sud- 
den rise."—(Name on request.) 


Worth $3,000 to $30,000 


"From what I have already seen 
I believe I can get $8,000 to $80,000 
worth of good out of it"—C. D. 
Van Vechten, Gen. Agent, North 
"Western Life Ins. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. 


.$897 Profit First Week 


“ "Power of Will’ is a compilation 
of mighty forces. My first week's 
benefit in dollars is $900—cost $8; 
profit $897."— (Figure what his 
yearly profit would be.)—J. W. 
Heistand, 918 Tribune Bldg. Chi- 
cago, IU. 


50% Salary Raise 
“First few pages enabled me to 


get 50% raise in salary."—Robert 
B. Laird, Douglas, Wyo. 


Another 50% Increase 


“More than a year ago I pur- 
chased ‘Power of Will’ and I firmly 
believe that it—and it alone—has 
enabled me to increase my salary 
more than 50% in that time."— 
L. C. Hudgens, Principal Mayhew 
Consolidated Schools, Boswell, Okla. 


OT long ago Wilson M. Taylor, the noted efficiency expert of the 
great Willys-Overland Company, loaned a copy of “Power of Will” 
to a young man of his acquaintance, with the result that the latter’s 
salary increased 800% in less than a year! . 
Just think of it—within one year he was making eight times as much money as before 
he read this wonderful book—a book ¢hat Mr. Taylor says he wouldn't part with for 
$3,000 if he couldn't get another copy! 
This is but one more example of the remarkable financial benefit that thousands of 
men and women in every field are securing through the application of the great suc- 
cess-achieving principles laid down for the first time in this wonderful book. 
Among the users of “Power of Will" are such men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Su- 
preme Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chinese Ambassador; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor McKelvie of Nebraska; General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Company; Assistant Postmaster-General Britt; E. St. Elmo Lewis; Gover- 


nor Ferris of Michigan; Governor Capper of Kansas, and many others of equal promi- 


nence. 


The Key to Fortune 


Will Power is the keystone to success. It is the one qualification 
without which accomplishment in life is impossible. Man can 
accomplish what he wills—if he sticks to his purpose, but with- 
out unswerving determination he hasn't a chance. The will might 
well be termed the driving force behind the brain. 


Until now the will has been neglected from the standpoint of de- 
velopment, yet it has been fully proven that the will is more sus- 
ceptible to training than the brain or memory. 


If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would become 
powerless to lift a feather from lack of use. The same is true 
of the Will—because we don't use it, it becomes scotched and 
dormant from lack of use. Yet anyone can easily develop his 
will to a wonderful power if he but knew how. 


"POWER OF WILL" 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D., a scientist whose name ranks 
with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson and Royce, is 
the first thorough course in Will Power ever conceived. It is 
the result of over 20 years of research and study. Yet you will 
find every page in the 28 lessons written so simply that anyone 
can understand them and put the principles, methods and rules 
into practice at once with noticeable results right from the very 
start. 


May Transform Your Life 


The users of “Power of Will" have experienced results through its 
study which border on the miraculous—it has enabled thousands to win 
out with big plans which they have worked on unsuccessfully for years— 
it has made active men of affairs out of pitiable down and outs—it has 
transformed those who had always been the pawn of others into self- 
confident powerful leaders—it has enabled men and women held down 
by petty fears, by trivia! daily incidents, to brush them aside as though 
made of papier-máché—it teaches self-mastery—control of appetites and 
desires, and it has enabled strong, successful men by the thousand to 
accomplish bigger things by giving them even greater power to use in 
their dealings with others. 

No matter what your occupation in life—no matter what your age— 
"Power of Will" can help you by giving you the power to become the 
dominant factor in your every undertaking. It invariably makes dreams 
come true—as over 100,000 men and women owners of "Power of Will" 


NO MONEY 


SENT FREE in advance 


Partial Contents 


The Law of Great 
The Four Factors on wi it de- 


pends. 
How to develop analytical e 
How to think “all around” any eub: 


jet. 
How to throw the mind into delib- 
crate. controlled, luctive 


Detailed directions for Perfect Mind 
Concentration. 


How t ire th of Ct 
secutive” ‘Thinking, Reasoning, 


nalysis. 
m to acquire the akill of Creative 
T! . 
How to guard against errors in 
Thoug! t. 
How to drive from the mind all un- 


How to dev Reason Power. 
How to Handle the Mind in Crea- 
The Secret of Building Mind P 

e Secret of Bu e 
How the Will is made to aa 


h 
Definite Met for developing 


il. 
THE NINETY-NINE METHODS 
for using Will Power in the Con- 


e. 
Se Princi of drill in M 
Physical A e" 
FIFTY-ONE MAXIMS for Applied 
Power of Perception, 


gaze. 
be 
ore 


How to keep the bod; 
w to ie 
Ws m 
ow to Ol ti 

and Body focreception 
of incoming Power. 
This is only a partial 
list—6 com 


“Gentlemen: Please 
send me a copy of 
7 “Power of Will" on ap- 


PO raf te Sok E 
Although “Power of Will" is a 400-page leather-bound book containing Á5 $3.00 or the book in 


more material than many $25.00 correspondence courses, the price is 
only $3.00. The publishers will gladly send a copy free, for five 
days’ inspection. Send no money now. Merely mail the coupon 
on the right, enclosing your business card or giving a reference. S 
If you decide to keep the book, send the money. If not, mail Ni 
the book back. Tear out and fill in the coupon now, be- 

fore you turn this page. 


days. 
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Discovered—the 
Christmas Gift Unusual 


—the gift that is appropriate, in- 
expensive, beautiful even as a 
piece of fine jewelry and more 
useful than any other Christmas 
remembrance—an Eveready. 


For exploring the depths of a 
dark closet, for lighting the way 
down the steep cellar stairs, and 
for a hundred and one other 
reasons everybody needs an 
Eveready. 

Seventy-six lights in all, from 75 cents up at elec- 


trical, drug, ware and stationery stores every- 
where. See your dealer. 


* * * 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Canadian National Carbon Co. 
LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 


$1000 Cash Prizes 


Write today for free opis and our $1,000.00 Christmas 
offer. HUMP Hair Pins keep your hair beau- 
tifully dressed. ‘They don't fall out. 

Send your dealer’s name and 10c postage for 
complete package, all sizes, and seven new 
ways to do hae 7 hair de- 


signed by leading New 
York hairdressers. 


HUMP Hair Pin Mfg. Co. 


"iue" Hair 


Duratex stviz-wear Shirts 


3 Duratex Dollar Shirts and, Half-Dollar Ties to Match sent 
paid on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends. 
oney back if not pleased. Fine white percale shirts. na- 
sorted neat stripes of blue, blackand lavender—coat style, cuffs 
attached. Hand laundered and very fashionable. Sizes 14 to 17. 
Guaran to wear six months or new shirts 
Order today and receive catalog. Highest bank references. 
Room 267, GOODELL & CO., Durater Bldg. New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
Copvright, 1916, by Goodell & Company 


** Do I pose for this, or do I sit here in 
my bathrobe like a wart on a hog till fur- 
ther notice?" the model begged to be 1n- 
formed. . 

“Miserable memories of miscellaneous 
marbleheads!" shrieked Achilles. ‘‘ You 
don't mean to say—" 

“T should grieve,” cut in the model. 
“This is costing you two dollars an hour 
whether or nothing doing. Only I’m get- 
ting stiff from sitting in one position, with 
my neck craned toward the door, waiting 
to jump.” 

he advertising manager thumped down 
the receiver. He swooped down upon the 
quivering stenographer, who scattered in- 
to a corner, 

“Call a messenger boy—an independ- 
ent, outside, uniformed, uninformed, fum- 
ble-footed, hardwood-headed, cigarette- 
sucking messenger boy. I'll be back in a 
minute." . 


HE DASHED for the lingerie depart- 
ment. Helooked dizzily about him till 
his eye lit on a specific table. He bounded 
for it, seized a handful of fluff, fussed it 
over, and from it extracted, through sec- 
ond-sight on the little pin tags, one suit of 
bewildering feminine boudoir evening 
dress. 

Before the salesgirl could stop him, and 
before the floorwalker could walk the 
floor-length, the advertising manager, 
with the frothy frippery flouncing and 
flapping under his arm, strode out of the 
department and reached the foot of the 


steps. . 

But there he stopped and spun half 
about. A husky woman detective had ex- 
ecuted a flying tackle and caught him by 
the collar. 

* You would, would you?" she sternly 
demanded. 

The advertising manager tugged at her 
fingers. 

. “Let go, you petticoat Pinkerton,” he 
snarled, as he squirmed. “Don’t you know 
who I am? I'm the advertising manager." 

She looked him over. Then she dropped 
him with an apology. 

“I—I thought you wasa counter-snatch- 
er," she gasped. 

He didn't stop to answer, or even to 
swear. He took the stairs many at a step 
and bounded into his own room. 

And there stood the messenger boy. 

The advertising manager jammed the 
china silk and lace daffy-down-dilly into a 
manila copy-envelope, scrawled on it with 
a fat, blue crayon the address of the studio, 
shoved the envelope at the messenger boy 
and bellowed: 

“Now fly!” 

The messenger picked up the s, 
shifted his foot, shifted his cigarette, shifted 
alook at the address, spelled over the name, 
verified the number, inquired what floor 
it was on, asked how to get there, interro- 
gated as to the value of the consignment, 
challenged the propriety of carrying it 
unsealed that way, started for the door, 
turned around, walked back to where the 
advertising manager stood, set himself, 
pushed back his cap, and demanded: 

“Who kicks in for this here haul?" 

“Go on!” burst the advertising mana- 
er. “Jabbering Jupiter! This concern is 
capitalized at four million dollars. Are we 
good for a two-mile A. D. T., or would you 
like a few gold bonds placed in escrow to 
guarantee our financial stability? Who’re 
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i glaring at in that idiotic manner, | 
uh?" 


“All I know is,” said the boy, “I got my 
instructions." 

The god of display threw up his hands. | 
Then he pulled thea down. né of them 
he crammed into his pocket. Back it came 
with a hash of silver coins. 

* How much is it?" 

“I donnow,” said the courier. “Am I 
ain't allowed to c'lect where I donnow how 
much it is." 

** Well then, what the—how the— Lis- 
ten! You get out of here before I throw 
you through that door." 

'The boy started. He got to the knob. 
Then he turned and, weakly but stubborn- 
ly, began again: 

* How'm I gonna know, then—" 

The man made it in four steps. He had 
the boy by the ear. He opened the door 
and helped him out. 

“On your way. Come back and tell me 
what it costs, and I'll pay you or I'll sign 
a ticket or I'll have the president of this 
company call up the president of your 
company and see if we can't establish a 
basis of final understanding about this 
monumental undertaking. You'll get your 
money. I'l be here, waiting, when you 
get back. I'll pay you when you find out 
how much. Now blow—" 


AND he started him well on his way. 


And he slammed the door and stamped 


to his desk, dumped himself into his chair, > 7. 1 à 
raked his bogers through his haig whistled EG Gillette Safety Hazor 
received at Christmas 


a long breath and soliloquized: 


— APT: 


Dg eum e umet vtm 


A Christmas Gift 
with a Purpose 


“At last! Now I’ve got that outfit of e T 
she-tomfoolery off and on the way, and SE has enabled many a 
I'll get it on tat model and qe m eut i man to add $40 to $50 a 
era and on that cut and into that ad if Ga- : 
briel doesn't call the game." year to his savings. 

He fired up another smoke. He looked Ren Besides, he's so much 


out of the window. It was growing dark. ; 
Time was very short now. But that mes- better looking when clean 
-senger boy, even at his natural gait, would shaved. f 

get there by 4:35. The ad-man grabbed 


his pencil The Bulldog, the Aristocrat, the Standard Set 


or Pocket Edition- $5; with gold-plated razor, 


ed get there by 4:35. That foolish- sn; ; i wo n y Combination or Trav- 
. ers ' . 

ness would be on her by 4:42; anyway, A clever ‘‘little gift'' is a packet of Gillette 
The first snap would click at 4:44, the sec- Blades —50c. or $1. 
ond at 4:47, the developing would be fin- | Dealers everywhere. Write us for Catalogue. 
ished by 5:14, the photographer would be : 
in that office with proofs by 5:32, the photo GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
or photos would be in the newspaper en- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
graving room by 5:53, the cut or cuts 


would be on the zinc by 6:19, mounted on NO STROPPING NO HONING 
metal block inside of 6:24—cinch! , s - 
Therewasno’phonecall, but why should 
there be? When that envelope arrived the 
hotographer and the model would be too 
busy to acknowledge receipt—they'd just 
go to work. It was now 4:53; the two 
prints were coming up in the chemical vat 


in eight more min- S COPY THIS SKETCH 

Plein: moment, and in € 8 n " Golden Gem ami je me coe vias pa conte wit aba 
S tore cartoonists earn from $20. to 
The advertising man heard the knob. | Freee Pur PERSONALIA eere iedivideel lon hy mall will de 


velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for news; 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 
me your sketch of President Wilson with ĉe in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 


He turned, and there stood the messenger 
boy. Under his arm was the envelope, a 
kite-tail of flimsy, fluttering fluff flowing 
out of it. tse NE TOV: 


“It'll cost thirty-five cents," said the  Wiuliblies - Subtracis 4 The Landon School &'cartoontngs 


= 1446 Schofield Bullding, Cleveland, O. 
messenger boy. 


chee YO (0) 
Cheer- nly 5 e 
fully Re- . or only 81.00 for both these splendid 
funded genuine leather gifts, Postage Paid. 


“AN IDAHO THRILLER,” by Julian : for only 
Rothery, will appear in the January The, cett inen, Size 24 x 34. in- 5 roomy pockets, 
number, and there will be more thrill- | fl- fe Daly cos peste het oe rm : 
ing stories by this talented new writer | V porey Send mop orien or gopa, Order both of fhe irem 3 Á 

to follow. J. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Mirs. Dept. 51-A, 6247 Ravenswood Aw., CHICAGO Extra Lines Gold Stampiog 20c. Frateroal Emblema 25e , 
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Typewriters 


and the ROAD of ANTHRACITE 


The Lackawanna Railroad recently spent $12,000,000 constructing the great 
Tunkhannock Viaduct, the largest concrete bridge in the world, to save 
operating expense between Scranton, Pa., and Binghamton, N. Y. 

This “Ninth Wonder of the World” shortens the distance only 3.6 miles, 
but it means economy, efficiency — “good railroading.” 

In accordance with these high business standards Lackawanna correspond- 
ence, tabulations and records are written on 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 
They satisfy the Lackawanna. They are “good railroading” — good business. 
Thorough tests demonstrate to big business that the ROYAL is the one 
typewriter which combines best work with longest life. 

ROYALS reduce operating costs because they are built to last longer, to 
operate faster and more neatly than any other typewriter. 


A test will convince you. Write or ‘phone the nearest ROYAL agency 
for a demonstration. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 


“Compare the Work’’ 


I iiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiitiiii lit 


Put a dollar bill into an envelope addressed to 
F a us, enclose your card and Her address—then 

EE let the postman play Cupid for you. She will 

TheVanity Cit receive a pound and a quarter green and gold 


e : 5 gift box of the most delicious, unusual choco- 
m the Mirró Ox lates that ever found their lucky way to Her 


— 
mouth. In two trays, 30 different, luscious 
| H I D I y kinds, the like of which she never casted before; 
Your card goes into the box, and the candy is 
CIGARETTES PARFUMÉES sent to Her, fresh, the very hour it’s made. 
derfully illustrated Favor Book, 
Seni fen mener ana et Ere 
Parties, cte. It's free. 


L JONAS HARRA 


What Will Poe 
Did For Me 


(Continued from page 28) 


It struck me that right here was a chance 
for me to earn enough to pay for my night’s 
lodging. I went up to a lady who had a 
large carpetbag and, lifting my hat, asked 
to carry her bur Among other things 
taught me by my German friends was that 
politeness costs nothing and is often very 
valuable. When I had placed her bag on 
the car at the top of the hill she gave me a 
quarter. Ten cents was as much as I had 
hoped for. I returned to the station, and 
soon after another train came in. Two 
men who were together handed me their 
luggage to carry, and one of them gave me 
twenty-five cents to pay for both. I had 
now more than enough to pay for my bed 
and supper. 

The next morning I went back to the 
station, and by evening had made ninety 
cents. The next day the hoodlums tried to 
run me away from the station, but the sta- 
tion policeman threatened to arrest them 
if they interfered with me again. He was 
much interested in my story and in my de- 
termination to get an education. It was 
through him that the station agent let me 
sit in the waiting-room where it was warm, 
a privilege not granted any of the other 

oys. 


BOUT two weeks before the night 
schools weré to reopen, the officer I 
had met the morning I arrived in the cit 
advised me to go and see the superintend- 
ent of education. The superintendent 
gave me some good advice and a note to 
the principal of one of the schools. I 
called on him a day or two later. 

About two weeks after school opened 
my hair needed cutting. So I went across 
the street from the station to a barber 
shop. The barber was a German, and he 
was greatly pleased when I spoke to him 
in that language. I told him about my- 
self, and some three or four weeks later he 
sent word he would like to see me. I went 
over. "Would you like to earn somemoney 
between trains? Are you too proud to 
polish shoes?” he asked. I smiled at the 
idea that I was. I went to work polishing 
inside of an hour, and I seldom made less 
than seventy-five cents a day. 

Aside from buying a little new clothing 
my expenses mainly were for food, lodging 
and laundry. I had found a place where 
very good table board was twenty cents 
per meal. A young man whom I met at 
the barber's went halves with me in rent- 
ing a small furnished room at two dollars 
a week. 

My earnings now were considerably 
more than my expenses. Soon I found 
that I had nearly one hundred dollars. I 
spoke to the barber about this one day, 
and he advised me to put the money in a 
savings bank. One remark that he made 
greatly impressed me—that it would be 
working for me day and night. 

One day while walking through the 
better part of the city I saw a man trying 
to put a box of ashes out of a cellar win- 
dow. He was having trouble, and I pulled 
it out for him. He came out to thank me. 


—— — 
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What Will Power Did For Me 85 


He told me that he had fourteen houses 
where he attended to the heaters durin 
the winter at one dollar each a week. “ 
wish that I had a job like yours,” I said. 
** Well," he replied, “there were two places 
offered to me a couple of days ago which I 
had to turn down. Meet me at the engine 
house in an hour and I'll go with you and 
vouch for you." 

I got these jobs. By the end of the week, 
with his help, I had nine places. The work 
took about four hours per day. 

„Having now an pee income for n 
winter, Í gave up luggage carrying an 
shoe icing. On the advice of the bar- 
ber I went to a workingmen’s boarding 
house, where I got a oal room to myself 
with board anl: washing at four dollars 
and a half per week. My new employ- 
ment gave me several hours a day for 
study, and on the advice of my night- 
school teacher I began to learn stenogra- 
phy. I took six lessons, and then I saw 
that I did not need him any more; all I 
needed was practice. In a year I had no 
trouble in takin down ordinary conversa- 
tion, and at the end of the second year I 
could rapidly and correctly report lec- 
tures an political speeches. 


"THE night schools closed at the end of 
March, but I kept up my studies under 
the guidance of my teacher, who kindly 
allowed me to come to her twice a week to 
recite. Here was another instance of kind- 
ness which I was later abletorepay. Man 
years afterward, when on account of ad- 
vanced age and ill health, she could no 
longer teach, I was able to give her an an- 
nuity without which she would have been 
dependent on relatives who were ill able 
to care for her. 

I was born with a mathematical turn of 
mind. Arithmetic was my favorite study, 
and I soon outstripped the rest of the 
class. My teacher advised me to take up 
algebra. This opened a new world for me 
—one that I fear I pursued at times to the 
neglect of my other studies. 

Ry the end of April the weather had be- 
come so mild that heaters were no longer 
necessary, and I again took up my work at 
the station, and polishing shoes. By this 
time I had become known to many people 
who used the railroad frequently, and they 
always gave me their luggage to carry. 

When night schools opened again, I was 

laced in a class under a man teacher. 
hen the term was about half over he ad- 
vised me to take up the study of geometry, 
and I learned quickly under his guidance. 
A few days after the schools had closed he 
sent for me. 

“How old are you?” he asked. “I said 
that I thought that I must be about sev- 
enteen years old. “I have heard you say 
several times,” he went on, “that you 
want a college education. There is a 
small college in a town about one hundred 
and fifty miles from here. The president 
is an old friend of mine. The requirements 
for entrance are not severe, and your ac- 
quaintance with mathematics and history 
exceed the requirements in those branches. 
You will have six months in which to get 
ready for your examination in two or 
three other requirements. And I will help 
you. How much money have you?” 

* About $100 in the savings bank,” I 
replied. 

“That is more than enough for your 
first year," he said. 


“You use doilies—and still your table is beau- 
tiful and spotless. How do you do it?” 
“Why — it's very simple —just use Johnson's 

Prepared Wax.'' 


DNI 


OHNSON'S PREPARED WAX imparts 
a hard, dry, glasslike coating over the 


varnish, protecting it and adding years to its 
life and beauty. — Hot dishes and liquids have no ef- 
fect whatever on tables which have been polished with 


JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX 
“The Dust-Proof Polish" 


It never becomes soft or sticky, consequently does not 
show finger prints and it cannot gather dust and dirt. 


Polish all your furniture, including the piano with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It gives Mission Furniture that 
soft artistic polish so appropriate to this style.—Entirely removes 
the “cloudiness” from Mahogany, restoring its original gloss. 


Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson's Prepared Wax— 
Keep a can always on hand for polishing your 


Piano Floors Woodwork 
Victrola Linoleum Automobile 


Furniture that is sticky, greasy or badly soiled should 
be cleaned before waxing. Use 


JOHNSONS CLEANER 


It contains no grit or acid, so cannot scratch or injure the finest 
finish—simply cleans and prepares it for a polish with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. Johnson's Cleaner gives splendid results on the 
finest mahogany furniture, pianos, victrolas, etc. 


mum USE COUPON AND SEE FOR YOURSELF anew 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM12, Racine, Wis. 
I enclose 10c for trial cans each of Johnson's Pre- 


pared Wax and Johnson's Cleaner—sufficient for a good 
test. Also send your book on home beautifying free. 
NAMES Us eevonsida oggi cS E oLU e DES sates vss 
ADDRESS 24. 4 rb orae dio Waray Satis aera SA e CR ro IE 
CITV GGSTATES ask cea susT o Rp Hide dye 
MY DEALER. 18:5.524535-4 vr eg Norton tpa a 
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REBUILD and 

MODERNIZE 
THE OLD HOME 

ONE ROOM AT A TIME? 


“We can have it done this winter, without upsetting the house, and perhaps in the Spring 
we can reshingle the roof with Cypress, 'the Wood Eternal'" (You know it was only 
last year that historic Mount Vernon, Washington's old home, was reshingled with 
Cypress for the second time since its erection in 1743.) But to get back to the matter of 
New and Artistic Interiors, why not LET US HELP by sending you, with no charge 
or oblígation at all, our booklet on 


*'New Insides for Old Homes?” 


This is the title of VOL. 39(VOLUME THIRTY-NINE) of the internationally famous 
Cypress Pocket Library, a series of authoritative text books on the Intelligent Use of 
Lumber, in which our particular product; Cypress, "the Wood Eternal," is recommended 
ONLY where it is the very best wood for the given use. 


Vol. 39 contains 40 pages, with 10 pictures, an art supplement in tint (showing the beauty 
of Cypress grain), Detailed Working Drawings on a sheet 24 x 36 inches, with Ful? 
Specifications for rebuilding the Hall, Library, Dining Room and Living Room with 
architectural correctness and artistic finish without resort to expensive hardwoods. 
(Cypress works easily and is wonderful under stains.) Each design by an authority— 
, On our special order. No "stock patterns." Write for Vol. 39. Study it. Use it. 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, remember—"* With CYPRESS you Build But ONCE.” 
Gu ————————HHÉÁÉMÉÁMM————D 
Let our ''ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT'' help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable personal Counsel, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1215 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. or 1215 HEARD NAT'L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
sss sss 
INSIST QN CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'TIT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


AHE truly great in letters, 
Cy art, or music are never 
ANSA provincial. They have a 


message for the world, and the 
world listens. The Baldwin Piano 


speaks in a tone that appeals to 
all humanity. It is the American 
instrument that has become a world 
favorite. The admiration forit abroad 
as at home attests its leadership. 


Send for The Book of the Baldwin 
The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK DENVER 
142 W. Fourth Street 3238. Wabash Ave. 1111 Olive St. 665 Fifth Avenue 1636 California St, 
SAN FRANCISCO INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
310 Sutter Street 18 N. Penn'a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave, 1911 Elm Street 


I broke in to tell him I did not intend to 
touch a dollar of it except for actual ne- 
cessities. “I have more than earned my 
way here for the past two years," I ex- 

lained, “and I shall be much mistaken if 
can't find something to do in college at 
least partly to pay my way." 

The college was then in session and 
would remain so until the middle of June, 
and I concluded that I had better not wait 
until the fall term opened before looking 
over the ground. I was. most kindly re- 
ceived by the president, who advised me 
about my preparations for entrance. I 
stayed in the town a week and got ac- 
quainted with most of the professors and 
many of the students. Some two hundred 
of them boarded in common, paying a flat 
rate per week to a man who was under con- 
tract. He told me that when the fall 
term opened if I would help wait on the 
table he would give me my board. I 
jumped at the offer. 


BOUT a week before the fall term 
opened I left for the college. The day 
after my arrival the president sent for me 
and told me that if I would sweep out the 
halls once a day, the chapel and class- 
rooms, and attend to the fires in the class- 
rooms during the winter, it would be con- 
sidered full payment for my tuition. This 
meant that my college expenses would be 
very little. 

I passed my entrance examination with 
a percentage of 92; there were only two 
other students who exceeded this mark. 

Up to this time I had never decided 
what I would like to be after I was gradu- 
ated. One day I read in a magazine an 
article on great civil engineering feats and 
the men who had accomplished them. 
That article decided me to become a civil 
engineer, and I told the president of my 
determination. He approved of it heartily 
and gave me two or three elementary 
books on engineering. These I studied at 
leisure moments. 

Shortly before the summer vacation I 
learned of a survey that was being made 
for a new railroad about seventy miles 
away. I wrote to the engineer in charge, 
and the president enclosed a letter of rec- 
ommendation. An answer came in a few 
days to report at the close of the term. 
This I did, and my first job was that of 
chain bearer. 

'Two weeks later, in the course of a con- 
versation, the engineer learned something 
of my mathematical attainments; where- 
upon he took me into his offices as an 
assistant to figure up results of surveys. 
Once in his office he gave me many oppor- 
tunities to learn surveying and a great 
deal of valuable information on different 
phases of the business. By the time the 
fall term opened I had acquired much 
useful knowledge. 

Before the close of my second year in 
college I had made up my mind that I had 
received all the help it had to give me, and 
at the end of the college year I went back 
to the engineer for whom I had worked the 
summer before. I stayed with him until 
late in the fall, when the snow in the 
mountains forced us to lay off until the 
following spring. My employer took me 
into his office during the winter and gave 
me great help in mastering many of the 
details of his profession. 

In the spring operations were resumed 
on the road, which we completed by fall. 


The Truth—for Once, by ARTHUR TRAIN 


Before this, however, he had advised me 
to take a three-year course in a cele- 
brated school of technology. I applied for 
admission, and after an examination was 
enrolled. It was now that my skill in ste- 
nography gave me the way of almost en- 
tirely paying my way. With a letter of in- 
troduction from the engineer to the editor 
of a large daily newspaper, I was, after he 
had tested my proficiency, promised as- 
signments when extra help was needed to 
report lectures, sermons and political 
speeches. The work that I turned in for 
my first assignment was so satisfactory 
that I was employed at least four evenings 
a week and sometimes every evening. 

My three summer vacations were spent 
in the employ of my friend the engineer, 
who during this time was engaged on a 
harbor improvement. Shortly after my 
graduation he sent for me and told me 
he was about to make the survey for a 
railroad in Chile. He offered to take me 
along, and I accepted at once. 

While at the school I had become 
chummy with a young Spanish student, 
and at the end of iny three years’ course 
I could speak Spanish almost as well as 
English. This facility helped me in Chile. 
We remained there three years, and then 
went to Brazil, where we stayed two years 
more. 

It has been my good fortune to be con- 
cerned in a directive capacity with man 
big engineering jobs at hoic and abroad. 
Among other contracts, my engineer 
friend and I spent two years in Russia in 
the employ of that Government. I have 
always been interested in politics, and al- 
though I have never run for office I have 
held several positions by appointment. 
Among them are president of a city board 
of education, commissioner of charities 
and corrections, commissioner of water 
and gas, private secretary to a governor, 
and my present position of supervising 
engineer of municipal improvements. 

Rectan these things, not in a spirit of 
boasting but merely to show once more 
that a lowly beginning need not prove a 
handicap, that hardships may be made the 
bond servant of determination. I have 
been assured that my simple story may 

ive new hope to many discouraged ones. 
I hope so. That is why I have written it. 


"WHY Married Men are More Suc- 
cessful in Business than Bachelors” 
is the title of an amazing article in 
the January number. And there will 
be another Get-Out and Get-On 
Club story, ‘‘How I Learned That to 
DO Business I Must KNOW People.”’ 


The Truth—for Once 


(Continued from page 33) 
suppose?" 


“Including my societ I 
laughed McMurtrie. "Look k here, old 


man, don't let a little thing like that 
bother you! Have a drink just to show 
there's no ill feeling. . Yes, bring two 
rye highballs and a couple of cigars. Of 
course old Tom did forget himself, but 
obviously the whole thing was Judson’s 


fault. He'd been fuddling himself there 


Che CHILD 
is ASLEEP 


Just on the other side 
of that wall! 


The curtain blows into the 
lamp—flares up like lightning— 
and in five minutes the whole 
room is ablaze, with the flames 
licking greedily at the walls. 


There they stop. The fire 
cannot go beyond that one 


room. The house is built throughout of 


NAIC 


For a nominal expenditure over 
criminally dangerous wood con- 
struction, one home builder has 
bought absolute sa en That extra 
expenditure he gets back in a few 
years by the resulting economies 
in maintenance and insurance. 


His home is permanent, beauti- 
ful, and safe. is walls are built 
of the big and permanent Natco 
Hollow Tile units, with decorative 
stucco outside and plaster inside 


The greatest architects agree that Natco 
is ideal for home building, large or 
small. Send ten cents for the 32- 
book, “Fireproof Houses," and see what 
beautiful homes other discriminating 
people have built of Natco. It is your 
building material—be sure you get the 

nuine bearing the '"Natco" imprint— 
for comfort, economy and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PRGDFING 
COMPANY 


160 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This isa NATCO XXX Hollow Tile, sf ths he type 
used for residence wall construction. biş 
units mean quick and permanent Ae e an 
everlasting safety mre fire. Note the air cells 
which make the NATCO wall temperature Ys 
damp proof, and the patented dovetail scori 

the surface for a strong mechanical bond with eg 
rative outside stucco and inside plaster. No stud- 
ding or lath is required. There is a NATCO tile for 
every building purpose, from lest residence to 
largest skyscraper It is the most modern building 
mat made, 


“HOLLOW TILE 


adhering to the patented dovetail 
scored surface of the tile. There is 
no lath—no furring. There is no 
cracking of walls and ceilings from 
expansion and contraction. ' 


His house is cooler i in summer 
and warmer in winter—saving coal 
bills—thanks to the blanket of dry 
air contained in the cells of the 
tile. It is vermin proof and damp 


proof—sanitary, modern, livable in 
the best and most complete sense. 


unlimited opportunities for those who know 
ERMAN or ITALIAN. Now is the time 
* increase your business. Learn quick 
home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voloe c f a natin ve professor pro- 
nguage, over and over, until you 
rds fit all talking machines. Write 
for booklet and T pati ulars. ideal Xmas gift. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th Nt, N. Y. 
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200 yrs. of instrument making difect- from- hema mae s prices c on om 

F, kinds of pm Pay af rate ofa tow 

Case ree | cents a day. enerous allowance for 

with this superb old ipsyrumente. Pree =F. We supply 
triple silver plated 


the 8, Gor 
Lyric Cornet. 


toda 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer ‘So. Dept. 1059 
4th St, Cincinnati, 0. S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
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HER GIFT TO {& 
SANTA CLAUS kS% 


ere 


“Dear Old Santa Claus: 

| think it’s just a shame nobody ever gives you any Christmas 
presents. You are good and kind to people, but they treat you just 
dreadfully. So | am going to leave this pretty sampler in my stocking 
for you to take back home with you way up there in the clouds. 
You do live in the clouds, don't you? This sampler is just like the top 
of my favorite candy box—called Whitman's Sampler. Last Christ- 
mas you brought me one, don’t you remember? Please leave me 
another this year. The chocolates and other candies are just splendid. 
If you feel very, very generous, you might leave a Fussy Package for 
father, too, and a Pink of Perfection for mother, and a Library Package for 
big sister and—but, there, maybe l've asked for too many good things. 

P. S. Please come down good and early!” 


Whitman’s Christmas Candies (plain or fancy boxes; bags; 
baskets) are on sale at leading drug stores neqrly every- 
where (or from us by mail postpaid). Booklet on request. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


in the window all the afternoon! Tom is 
absolutely humiliated, and utterly dis- 
gusted with himself at having spoken to 
ou as he did; but we've got Judson to 
lame for that." ; 
Hempsted wrinkled his forehead and 
bit his fips. 
“It was scandalous!” he snapped. 
“Shocking! Why a thing like that is 
enough to ruin a club. Absolutely inex- 
cusable.” 

Yet even Hempsted was feeling by this 
time a slight reaction, and the recollection 
of the dressing plastered on Judson’s fore- 
head was as balm to his wounded spirit. 
What a fool Judson had looked with the 
gravy spurting straight at his Adam’s 
apple! For a moment he smiled—grimly. 

NcMurtrie saw him. And at that mo- 
ment the waiter returned with the cigars 
and drinks. 

“Well, here's how!" said McMurtrie, 
and helped himself to a fresh cigar. Then, 
having clipped off the end, he struck a 
match and winked at Hempsted over the 
flame—just as he had at Judson. 

“Tell you one thing," he whispered con- 
fidentially, “there was a good deal of 
truth in what old Tom told Judson; no 
one can deny that!” 

Hempsted, mindful of the gravy geyser, 
chuckled sardonically. 

“In fact,” continued McMurtrie, “I 
guess he learned a whole lot about him- 
self! He needed it, all right! You and I 
know that if Judson had gone on much 
longer he would have had to be suspended. 
This will make him toe the mark." He 
lowered his voice. “Say, Hempsted,” he 
said, “did you ever see any man look such 
| an ass as Judson being sprayed with gravy 

—getting it in the neck?” 


| (GRUDGINGLY Hempsted admitted 
this to be so, and his thin lips even 
wrinkled into a smile as he added: 

“Did you see the splotch of dressing on 
| his forehead?" 

MecMurtrie roared with laughter. 

See it? He guessed he had! And the 
gravy dripping down Judson's neck! Ha- 
ha! He pounded Hempsted on the knees. 

“You know,” he exclaimed, “you and I, 
Hempsted, really owe old Tom a debt of 
gratitude for telling that fellow Judson 
the truth. Why the way Judson talked 
to him was enough to drive any self- 
respecting man crazy. Now, Hempsted, 
imagine how you’d feel if Judson spoke 
to you that way!” 

“He wouldn't do it more than once!" 
replied Hempsted with asperity. 

I guess he wouldn't!" agreed Mc- 
Murtrie admiringly. "Now this is going 
to be a very healthy thing for Judson. 
Tom has saved us a lot of trouble, you and 
me! We ought to do something for him." 

Hempsted shrugged his shoulders. 

* Do you know," went on McMurtrie, 
as if Hempsted had already agreed with 
him that Tom should receive some hand- 
some honorarium for having grossly in- 
sulted him, “that old fellow has been 
working in this club for seventeen. years. 
He hasn't a relative or friend in the world, 
except some half-baked niece or other over 
in Jersey. And he wants to go back to 
Ireland to die." : 

* Don't talk to me about dying!" sighed 
Hempsted. ‘It depresses me." . 

“Only think what it must be to have 
nobody," said McMurtrie, “‘and to be too 
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ad to work, and have to vods a public 
charge—go to a rhouse, perhaps.” 
Hempstead did not reply. He was look- 
ing into the fire, and there was an expres- 
sion in his eyes that McMurtrie had nev- 
er seen there before. He was thinking 
that someday he, too, would Have to go 
off and die somewhere alone. Not to a 
poorhouse, but alone. He had been alone 
now for many years—alone in the crowded 
city, alone in the club. 

“Dammit, McMurtrie, why do you tell 
me these things?" he said at length. 

“Tm telling 'em to you because Judson 
will surely see to it to-morrow that 
Brander gets the sack." He told the lie 
shamelessly. “And because you're a good 
fellow and I know you won't stand for it. 
By George, could anybody, even Judson, 
expect an old veteran of the British Army, 
of Her Majesty's Forty-seventh Royal 
Fusileers, to stand for any such basting as 
Judson handed to him?" 

“I didn't know Tom had been in the 
army!" Hempsted spoke as if some vital 
fact had been wionghily concealed from 
** Has he?" 


"HAS he been in the army?" repeated 
McMurtrie in high disdain. ‘‘Has 
he been in the army? Why he served ten 
ears in the Punjab, two years with the 

falakand field force, and was a year and 
a half in Burmah fighting Dacoits—taking 
his life in his hand every minute. He's 
got some kind of a medal for personal 
bravery, rescuing a comrade of his who 
had been cornered by two or three ruf- 
fans with big, wiggly knives,—went at 
'em with his bayonet, drove the beggars 
all off, and saved the chap. Why the old 
boy's a sort of a hero, Hempsted,—and 
he's been waiting on us here in the club, 
handing us drinks, and roast lamb, .and 
gravy! Think of it! When he ought to be 
spending his old age at home, surrounded 
by his own people." 

“You quite surprise me!" said Hemp- 
sted, who, unknown to anybody, had a 
weakness for the art of war and spent 
hundreds of solitary hours in the club 
library improving on the campaigns of 
Napoleon, and whose secret cross was the 
fact that during his adult lifetime there 
had been no suitable war for him to fight 
in. “Was with the Malakand force? You 
don't tell me! The old codger must have 
seen a lot of service!" Hempsted was 
really quite excited. “Of course you 
can't turn an old soldier out into the 
street! You've got to make some sort of 
provision for him—” ] 

“Yes, and the club stands sort of in 
loco parentis, doesn't it?" agreed Mc- 
Murtrie. “How about setting him up in 
business in his native town?" 

"What part of Ireland does he come 
from?" inquired Hempsted. 

“Tipperary!” 

“The deuce he does!" Hempsted sat 
up and rubbed his hands together. 

“We might buy him a public house,” 
ventured McMurtrie. “You can get a 
good one, with' an established trade, they 
tell me, for about two thousand dollars 
cash.” 

“T’ll be glad to contribute five hundred,” 
said Hempsted, “and there are plenty of 
men right here in this room who would be 
more than ready to come across for a hun- 
dred or so. Let me go around and ask 
them.” 
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He arose, adjusting his monocle, and 
swept the chairs and sofas with an apprais- 
ing eye. 

“There’s a fellow over there—" he be- 
gan, and started across the room. 

An hour later, quite unexpectedly, Jud- 
son and Hempsted, coming from oppo- 
site ends of the big hall, met between the 
pillars in the doorway. Each held a 
sheet of paper in one hand and a pencil in 
the other, and the face of each wore that 
eager look of the animal who seeks his 
prey. But while both had been working 
in the cause of charity, both had been 
thinking, and each had come to the con- 
clusion, tardily, but nevertheless unre- 
servedly acknowledged, that he himself 
individually was just as much to blame 
for the unfortunate occurrences at dinner 
as his companion, and that so far as the 
truth of Tom's remarks was concerned 
there was nothing to choose between 
those addressed to either of them. 

“Oh, hello, Hempsted!" shouted Jud- 
son genially. “Come over here a minute. 
will you? I want to tell you something, 
Have a brandy and soda? Sure, I want one 
myself. Look bere, old man, I've been 


| thinkingabout thatlittle rumpus up-stairs, 


and I’ve about concluded that it was all 


| my fault, and that I got just what I de- 


served, I’m everything he said I was and 
more. I hadn’t any business to speak to 
that old fellow in such a way. Tes this 
confounded drink that does it! I’m 
ashamed of myself—that's the long and 
short of it. I want to apologize to you, 
and I want to make it up to old Tom 
somehow—set him up in business, or 
something." 

Hempsted suddenly grasped Judson's 
hand and began shaking it hard. 

* Judson," he said in a tense voice, 
“you're all right! Only it wasn't your 
fault, it was mine—mine, understand? 
I'm a cross-grained, cantankerous old 
sour-belly, that's what Iam! And I don't 
blame Tom or anybody else for telling me 
so. I guess between us we can manage to 
put that old boy on his feet, so he won't 
have to wait on anybody any longer, par- 
ticularly on a grouch like me." 

McMurtrie, who had been watching the 
two old bachelors from behind a writing 
table, smiled contentedly to himself. He 


had never seen either of them look so gen- | 


uinely interested or happy before. They 
were human beings after all. 

LD Tom Brander, standing on the sec- 

ond cabin deck of the steamer, watched 
the dock slowly recede, and the white 
streak of churning foam widen between 
him and the handkerchief-waving throng. 
In his old heart there was a deep and 
abiding peace, and it was reflected in his 
aci nce as he bade good-by to the 
castellated snow peaks of lower Manhat- 
tan and felt the breeze from the sea fresh- 
en as the gulls wheeled in squeaking cir- 
cles about the sunlit wake of the steamer. 
For old Tom was going home. His work 
in an alien land, dear though it had be- 
come to him, was over. He was going to 
the place of his birth, to die at last among 
his own people. 

The band, which had been playing rag- 
time on the upper promenade, changed its 
tune, as the liner slipped down the Nar- 
rows, to “It’s a long way to Tipperary." 

“ But I'll soon be there!" thought Tom 
and, smiling, lit his pipe. 
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A well developed personality makes you stand out 
above the thousands who surround you. 

In business, at home, inclub work— fyouhaveastrong 
personality—you willdominate ; others will bellevein you. 
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ers that keep your personality from expanding. 
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But even to the man who loves his work 


to draft a tremendous amount of his en- 
ergy. The brain worker, in particular, fre- 
quently comes up against some proposi- 
tion which he will think himself into a 
headache trying to untangle. The more 
he drives his gray matter, the less it seems 
able to accomplish. At last he begins to 
get worried. On his way home and during 
the evening, instead of giving those brain 
cells a chance to get rested for a new drive 
on the morrow, he keeps on attacking the 
barrier. All the time his chances of suc- 
cess are getting fewer and fewer as the 
“clinkers” accumulate. It is a wonder 
that difficulties handled in this fashion are 
ever overcome. 

Pieraccini, the Italian investigator, spent 
much time studying the hourly output of 
typesetters, copyists, stone cutters, dig- 
gers, bullet makers, nail makers, and other 
workers. He found that invariably there 
was a speeding up for the first few hours of 
the day, so that the greatest output came 
in the middle of the morning. This was 
followed by a slump. After lunch there 
was another short spurt, following which 
the output fell steadily until the end of the 
afternoon. 

Professor Lombard, of the University 
of Michigan, testing himself with a regis- 
tering apparatus called the erograph, 
found that the number of times he could 
raise a given weight with the muscles of 
his middle finger increased steadily from 
early morning until ten o'clock, when he 
could make the best record of the day. 
After that his power declined nunay 
until four o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the low point was reached. Then there 
camea gain, which grew greater and greater 
through the early evening, so that by mid- 
evening he could do much better than he 
was abl 
though not as well as he could do in the 
morning. 
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clue to proper rest is diversion. Let what- 
ever you do out of your working hours 
be something as absolutely opposed to your 
ordinary routine as you can conveniently 
make it. 

To brain workers this is particularly im- 
portant; for if the mind is not definitely 
occupied it has a habit of harking back to 
its usual activities. Some individuals may 
be able to bear up indefinitely under con- 
tinual application to their work, without 
diversion, and not suffer in consequence; 
but such folk are hard to find. 

In a little Middle Western town I used 
to know a Scotch grocer who had spent 
thirty years of his life in a continual round 
of routine. He would open his store at 
eight o'clock in the morning, go home to 
dinner at twelve, come back at one, work 
until six, and then return for a while after 
supper. This progam was varied only on 
Saturday night, when he worked some- 
what later than usual. He appeared to 
have no interests outside his business. 

What was the result? . . . I saw this 
grocer at fifty-five. He had never been ill 
a day in his life, and his routine had not 
been particularly trying. But he looked 
like a man of seventy-five, and he was 
about through. 


WHEN I was visiting in Rochester, Min- 
nesota, several years ago, I was told 
by a specialist in insanity that the insane 
asylums of the Middle West are filled with 
the wives of farmers. This is easy to under- 
stand when one considers the deadly mo- 
notony of the life of a woman married to a 
farmer who is having a hard struggle 
against nature. She gets the meals nes ; 
cleans up the house and dishes, mends and 
washes, and looks after the children, if she 
has any. Once a month she goes to town, 
and once a year, perhaps, she buys a new 
dress. 

The farmer may work just as long hours, 
but he has more of a change. His spring's 
work is as altogether different from haying 
or harvesting as these are different "from 
the fall plowing, or the winter wood ad 
ice cutting. By the same token a ‘‘one- 
crop" farmer—such as the Aroostook po- 
tato raiser or the Kansas wheat grower— 
is likely to wear out more quickly than a 
man who has a variety of crops and, 
therefore, a variety of duties and interests. 

Great executives, men on whom is 
placed the responsibility of making im- 
portant decisions, are performing the 
highest type of mental effort, and one that 
has broken down many strong minds. I 
have known men of this type to find won- 
derful recreation in planning mythical 
houses, laying out the rooms, sketching 
the plumbing, fashioning potential stair- 
cases, and designing gardens. This is 
about the best all-around indoor diversion 
I know. It stimulates the fancy without 
tasking the mind; it fascinates and rests 
at the same time. 

Collecting stamps is another pleasant 
amusement for people who do hard mental 
work. It is interesting, it requires no 
mental effort, and there is the added satis- 
faction of knowing that one can always 
sell a good collection of stamps for more 
than one paid for them. The late King 
Edward was an enthusiastic stamp col- 
lector. 

The lion's share of our leisure time is 
spent in sleep. So that anything that we 
may discover about the proper amount of 
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sleep, the best time to take it, or the surest 
way to make it restful, will be valuable. 

| [dt is hard to lay down positive rules 
| about sleep. Mr. Edison is said to flourish 
on a schedule that allows only four hours 
in twenty-four for slumber. Most people 
wish at least eight or nine hours, whether 
they really need that amount or not. 

In sleep, as in so many other things, 
man is very much a creature of habit. He 
thrives best on a regular schedule. Our 
acute discomfort after an interrupted night 
is often not so much the result of the ac- 
tual loss of sleep as of the disturbance of a 
settled habit. Evidently, then, the most 
practical rule for anyone who wishes to 
get the utmost of refreshment from his 


is to keep as regular hours as possible. 
'Tradition tells us that sleep obtained 


sleep "—is worth more than all the rest of 
the night. There is some reason to believe 
that the first two hours of sleep are deeper 
than the late hours; but so far as I know 
there is nothing to show that the hours be- 
fore midnight fav any peculiar virtue. 

One other subject properly belongs in 
this discussion: lie to the long vaca- 
tion. : hepurposeofitis to counteract any 
lingering fatigue that may have accumu- 
lated in spite of nightly and weekly rests. 

To get the most out of your vacation it 
should be devoted to something that you 
really want to do. Do not let it be dic- 
tated by convention or a wish to “go with 
the crowd." To visit the seashore when 
one prefers the mountains, because the 
shore happens to be the fashion that year; 
or to go on a motor trip when one would 
prefer to get in a quiet nook and read; or 
to exchange the comforts and conveni- 
ences of home for the cramped quarters 
and indifferent service of a resort hotel, 
merely to be able to say one has “been 
away,” are all to sacrifice the very essence 
of rest. 

Rest at its best is the unfretted, unhur- 
ried occupation of mind and body in pas- 
| times remote from workaday life. Never 
should one be persuaded to sacrifice this 
ideal to the shadowy and uncertain pleas- 
ure of becoming an actor, and in all proba- 
bility an unobserved actor, in the passing 
show—whatever it may be. 
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slumber with the least expenditure of time | 


before midnight—the so-called “beauty | 
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other and ata coupleof Jack-and-the-Bean- 
stalk giants who carried trees as staves and 


| thumped the butts on the planks. The two 
| giants, who were draped in sheep pelts, 
| seemed to be bent upon carrying off the 
| large woman, but the arrival of two other 


“giants with legs of mammoth contour op- 
portunely interrupted. There now seemed 
to be good prospects of a fight between the 
giants—or I rather looked for a little trick 
of magic whereby a fairy stepped in and 


| decided matters with her wand, a sort of 


fantasma. I did not dare to ask which of 
them was singing the ring song, probably 
the pink man and pink woman together. 
However— 1 

“Is that it?” I did ask. 

"Sh!" responded the Lady-Who-Mar- 
ried-Me. 

“Lieber Gott!” again groaned the little 
man beside me. “No! It is fre. Ach, 
Himmel! Listen!” 


HAT was more interesting. ‘The castle 
in the background was on fire, was it? 
The pink man and the pink woman sang as 
loud as they could, giving the alarm—and 
already a fireman had appeared—a dark 
small fellow in red cloak and red hair. The 
chief, maybe. 
“They're calling ‘Fire!’ the man beside 
me says,” I informed, to the Lady-Who- 
Married-Me. “Can you understand them? 


I can’t.” 

“No,” she answered hurriedly. “But 
it’s the fire motif—by the orchestra, he 
means. The spirit of fre. Sh!” 

“Sh! Oh, sh!” sucked in the young wom- 
an behind us. 

But I wanted to have the thing settled 
here and now. 

“What’s the fireman doing there, then ?” 
I demanded, sub voce. 

“Who?” 

“The red-cloaked chap.” 

“That’s Loge. Please be quiet.” 

I gave up. If there was a fire motif, I 
was lawyer enough to know that arrests, 
at least, should follow soon; and when the 
first two giants finally dragged away the 
large pink woman, the plot certainly 


| seemed to be developing that way. The 


“subsequent proceedings,” as Bret Harte 
pitas it, grew too complicated for me. 
hey lacked continuity. The scenes were 


| perty enough, fully the equal of those in 
d 


the old Hanlon’s “Superba,” or “Ozma of 
Oz,” and I am very fond of spectaculars; 
but there wasn’t a pretty woman or girl 
in the whole cast, and the acting was sim- 
ply atrocious. 

The people on the stage reminded me of 
a lot of amateurs or has-beens. They 
seemed to think that all they needed to do 
was to stand around and pose their legs 
and arms, and sing. Even when they oc- 
casionally spoke they mouthed their 
words so that they might just as well have 
been singing. Fact is, the singing was the 
kind that I detest. The most of it was 
blank verse, controversial singing, with as 
much rhyme in it as if they were singing a 
page from the arithmetic. I like real sing- 
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you special instruction and help—without addi- 
tional charge—until you do pass. We further 
agree to refund entire amount of tuition, accord- 
ing to our Guarantee Bond if isfled upon 
completion of course. 

Our big free book tells the whole story. Ex- 
plains state examinations, regulations, salaries 
paid expert accountants, etc.—also gives complete 
information regarding the course. Take the first 
step toward greater success by mailing the cou- 
pon NOW-—today. 
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Dept. 1233-H Chicago, Ill. 
“The World's Greatest Extension University'" 


Free Book Coupon 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 
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A Christmas Gift 


That Is a Continuous 
Reminder of the Giver 
A Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper or a 
Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper would 
make a most sensible and appropri- 
ate Christmas gift for wife or mother. 
Both are used every day, and would 
be a daily reminder of your thought- 
fulness. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


Elther or both will be highly appreci- 


ated. If she has a carpet sweeper she 
wants the exceptional cleaning qualities 
of the powerful, easy-running, 
emptying vacuum sweeper. 

Or, on the other hand, remember that 
the light, handy carpet sweeper has its 
own distinct field of usefulness, not less- 
ened by possession of a vacuum sweeper. 
The two make a work saving combination 
that will bring you the gratitude of the 
recipient long after some pretty little 
gift would have been forgotten. 

As to prices: The Vacuum Sweepers $7.50 
and $9.00. "''Cyco'" Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers $3.00 to $5.50. A trifle more in 
the West, South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on request, 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufactur- 
ers of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 

Dept. 293, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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Press your trousers EVERY DAY of your 

life for less than one month's tailor's pressing. 

bills, and look spic and span ALWAYS. 
s 


Heatless Trousers Press 
(Protected by U. S. Letters Patent) 
makes a perfect. knife-like crease in 15 
minutes. Complete pressing in two to 
three hours. A  Creaser, Presser, 
Stretcher and Hanger combined in one. 
Preserve your trousers—no more hot 
irons to make shiny"'pants" and destroy 
the original fibre of the cloth. Use the 
HEATLESS method—first cost is the only 
cost. Weight 20 oz. Of finest waterproof 
manila fibre board, with heavily nickel-plated 
clamps of finest tempered spring steel. This 


Wonderful Money-Saver 


—no operating cost—cuts out all tailor's bills 
and saves extra trousers. TS p 

while you sleep or travel. West Point 
Cadets all use Heatless Method. 


New Trousers for Old 
The HEATLESS method—no scorching iron 
—makes your trousers look like new daily. 
Average cost 1c a month. Money back if 
you want it. That's fair, isn’t it? 

At Your Dealer's or—Mail the Coupon 


One dealer sells 35,000. The country taken by 
storm—nothing líke it since the ‘ety razor. 
Dealers, write at once. Price, retail, $1.25 
in Canada. 


10 Days' Free Trial Guaranteed 
Invention Míg. & Sales Co., 37 W. Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find E) ($1.25 in Canada), for which please send me postpaid 

one Leabey's HEA’ SS Trousers Press. If at the end of 10 days 

Tao not loh to keep it, 1 will return it to you and you will return my 
ollar. 


Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address. 


ing, with a regular tune, and a beat or two 
at the end of each line. 

Taking the singing and the acting to- 
gether, and the orchestra, which never 
stopped once to give a fellow’s ears a rest, 
zd sometimes fairly raised the roof, I con- 
fess that I didn't think much of Grand 
Opera. It impressed me as a rather punk 
performance for four dollars. By the 
groans of the little man beside me I judged 
that he felt the same way, so when the or- 
chestra had died down again to normal 
and the singers had paused for breath, I 
ventured to indicate my sympathy. 

“Pretty poor, isn't it?" I eoomiserseed. 

"What?" 

“The performance. The acting is the 
worst ever." 

That stirred him, and he poked me en- 
thusiastically with his elbow. 

“ Ach, the acting?" he replied. “Gott im 
Himmel! The music—hark the music.” 
And he went muttering on, in the darkness. 

“Quite agree with you,” I proffered. 
“The music’s the limit, too. To tell the 
truth, I haven't heard any real music yet— 
ha-ha." 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if to poke 
me again; but I couldn't catch his re- 
ply, which called somebody on the stage 
a *dummelkopf," because the sucking-in 
pu woman behind and the Lady-Who- 

arried-Me and various other sticklers 
for etiquette  Sh'd" ustosilence. I should 
like to have exchanged further sympa- 
thetic comment with the astute “ Lieber 
Gott” little man, and to have found out 
whether he fished and what he thought of 
the present city administration, and we 
might have got oblivious to the acting and 
the music both; but I yielded to the will of 
the majority, and refrained. If he reads 
this, I should be pleased to hear from him, 
with his frank opinion on “The Rhine- 
Gold," by Vogner. He'll remember me, 
for he suffered also. 

One thing especially disappointed me 
in this Grand Opera: it didn't have near 
the sociability of other operas that I 
had attended—“ Pinafore,” or “The Mi- 
kado,” or “ Robin Hood,” or “The Black 
Hussar,” and the rest. Nobody could read 
one word of the programs. Nobody could 
understand a word of the singing or speak- 
ing, even when the orchestra let up a bit. 
I hadn't heard a single tune that 1 would 
whistle, and I hadn't seen a face or a form 
anything beyond ordinary, except in size. 


HERE was one bit of acting, though, 

that helped things along, when the vil- 
lain of the plot (whatever the plot was) got 
his. He was changed to a dragon, and next 
to a toad, and the big fellow in half armor 
set his foot on him. I thought that was 
rather neat, and I yelped out ''Bravo! 
Bravo!" and gave the scene a hand—but 
I did it all alone. Not another person 
helped out. I tried only once more, when 
a giant knocked another giant down with 
a tree and won a sack of gold. It was a 
pretty fair fight, for this exhibition, yet 
the rest of the crowd didn't appreciate it, 
and " Sh'd" me back into my hole. 

By thunder! To applaud at all was a 
wide stretch of the imagination, and then 
to be "Sh'd" down when one honestly 
tried to do his best capped the climax! 
The only resort left for a plain critic like 
myself was to take a nap. So I dozed off, 
comfortably—that is, comfortably save 
for the annoying outbursts by that inde- 
fatigable orchestra and now and again a 
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“Truth About the Bible” 


You should read this book. “Will empty our insane asylums, 
jails and hospitals." J. H. Powell, M. D. “For ideas, the world's 
greatest book." J. Silas Harris, A. M. Price, $3.00. Address the 
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it back and refund your money. Our 
Illustrated Catalogue is rich in diamond 
information. Write for number 75 
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frantic crescendo from some of the singers. 
It did not seem to me that I’ had slept 
much (with an eye open, so to speak, for 
the intermission) before I was aroused by 
the orchestra stopping and by the lights 
flashing up and by the people all around 
me waking, too, and stirring. 

| “There! End of act one,” I remarked | 
boldly to the Lady-Who-Married-Me. 
“Long, wasn’t it? Now you can see the 
dresses and what else is here, and I can 
read the program at last." 

. The Lady-Who-Married-Me was gazing 
about in dazed fashion. The whole audi- 
ence seemed bent upon rising and stretch- 
ing their—themselves, that is. 

“Dear, get up!" whispered the Lady- 
Who-Married-Me. “We're blocking the 


way. Wasn’t it wonderful, though? Didn’t Make This Your Business 


you enjoy it?” 
“Where are we going?” I demanded. at $3,000 per Year 


| A High School Course 
in Two Years 


ERE is a new and simplified high school 
eduention, and you can complete it in two years— 
right in your own home, The course of training 
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“BABY GRAND” 


The Christmas Gift 


Good All Year ’Round 


Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal games of 
Carom and Pocket Billiards when played on Brunswick Tables in cozy home 
surroundings. Some styles can be set up quickly anywhere and taken down 
easily after play. 

Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid—speed, accuracy and 
ever-level smoothness—sizes to fit all homes. 
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snow-capped 
Himalayas 
they come, 
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beautiful book—a veritable ‘‘Guide to i 
Giftland" they are beautifully illustrated 
and fully described—these distinctive and 
individual Oriental objects of art and 
utility imported by Vantine's especially 
for the holiday season. 


Write for this beautiful book now. 


A postal will do. Learn what an ade- 
quate expression of your Christmas senti- 
ment may be procured at Vantine's for a 
few cents or a few dollars in a gift that 
will be delightfully different. 

Address Dept. 119. 
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dreds of other “things Oriental." 
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Branch stores In leading cities give promptservice, Send for catalogue 
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some in Italian, some in French; but I felt 
that I could nap more easily in my own 
language at home. Yet I have nothing 
against Grand Opera. Perhaps ‘* The 
Rhine-Gold”’ prelude was a mistake as an 
appetizer, and I should have been started 


| in on a selection with more intermissions 
| and less of the music. 


DANA BURNET, H. C. Witwer, Julian 
Rothery, Ellis Parker Butler, Leavitt 
Ashley Knight, and Jack Lait insure 
plenty of good stories in the January 
number. 


A Belated 
Christmas Gift 


(Continued from page 25) 


| a conqueror who has struck down his last 


foe. 
Again a man arose—he fairly loomed 
above the heap of gaudily-labeled cans. 
He straightened up, [m filled the cabin, he 
transformed it. With a tremendous surge 
the pent-up yey of countless conflicts 
rushed back to him. The illimitable 
strength of victory was his. His clinging 
clothes appeared to encompass his great 
body as ineffectively as the cabin walls 
were able to bound his triumphant spirit. 
Contagious was this unvanquished might 
which surmounted the brutality of man 
and mountain. It revivified old Bill 
Moore, and even spread its magic over the 
inanimate. A new day dawned. The 
whole world -was brighter, the stricken 
shack better for his presence. Suffering, 
ualor, and sorrow could find no resting 
place in the cabin where Steinman stood. 
“The boys are coming," he said, and 
then grope wearily toward the bunk. 
New Year’s was a dazzling winter day. 
Clean and white the snow quilt covered 
the earth. A shout rang from the timber 
of the encircling mountains, and 
men shot out on their skis, headed for the 
cabin. Standing in the doorway, Stein- 
man could see their packs were big. He 
watched them ride the sweeping snows in 
swiftsurety. Gay Heart Larry reached the 
cabin first, but Thunder Mountain Dave 
and Charlie Walden were close behind. 
“Trot out the little devil,” cried Larry. 
“Say, boys, ain’t he the hummer?” 
“Red as hell,” commented Dave. 
“Gosh, his eyes are open already!” 
“Say, Mister Moore,” went on Larry, 
“we are all plumb proud of this latest ar- 
rival in the district. He’s got a bank ac- 
count, and we all a-backing him to clean 
up the ground with any other new pros- 
ector in Idaho! Ain’t that kind of a kid? 
he dickens, you say! Well, I always was 
strong for the ladies! Mis’ Chapman sent 
a lot of stuff. See: A flannel cinch to keep 
off the cramps, a bottle of oil to grease 
him down with—she was afraid we'd use 
ski dope, I reckon! And look here! Rub- 
ber nozzles to pipe his milk to him, I mean 
her. Fit on like this,” and Ga 


from his pack, and snapped a nipple over 


|! the mouth. "See? 


Heart | 
Larry extracted an empty whisky flask 4 


three , 
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** Saddle blankets, a pair o' hoss hobbles, 
nose bags, everything a kid needs, rigging 
enough for twins! Here arelocation noteces 
and directions for every shift in the da 
Keep the cuss jam-bloated with hot ak, 
she says, and we all ain’t got nothing bet- 
ter to do from now till Fourth of July than 
pack milk to the Thunder Mountain Kid!” 

Gay Heart Larry was talked out for 
once in his life, and a painful silence fell 
on those five strong mountaineers. Stein- 
man was holding the wilderness waif on 
one arm, and the little baby fingers grasped 


his gnarled and work-worn right hand. | 


‘That hand had pulled down a gun on many 
a human being. It had throttled White 
Elk, the murderous Blackfoot Indian, but 
it was a helpless captive now. 

"The sunlight streamed through the din- 
gy cabin window and shone on S oeimian'e 
face. It softened the hard, storm-scarred 
features and kindled a new light in the 
cold gray eyes. Still the awkward silence 
hung. Plainly the situation needed anoth- 
er speech, and Steinman volunteered. 

“ Boys,” he said gruffly, “I’ve adopted 
the Thunder Mountain Kia! Mr. Moore 
here’’—and for the first time he acquaint- 
ed the grandfather of his intentions— 
“says I look good enough to him for a son- 
in-law, seeing as he can’t locate the other 
one!" 

Dave and Larry stepped out of the cab- 
in; they could breathe easier in the open. 
They turned to take another look at the 
old Indian fighter. Something i in Stein- 
man’s face caught Gay Heart's attention. 

“ Dave,” he said, “pay up that ten dol- 
an ou bet me at Dutch Chris’s! I reck- 

arl has got that Christmas present, 
and from a woman, too!" 


Dumb-Bell* 


An affectionate tribute to the author | 


of a great story 
By C. W. R. Russell 


HERE'S a heart-grip in your story. 
To the lover of the wild, 
Like the love-song of a woman 
Or the prattle of a child. 
There's a picture album, swollen 
With the real of nature's art, 
And a masterpiece of painting, 
Of rich faithfulness of heart. 


God, man; how the story thrills one! 
Sure the writer knew his theme; 
Knew the heart of dog and human 
And their kinship in God's scheme; 
Knew the great woods, their cathedral 
Arches, grain-roofed, pillared, dim, 
And the whispering silence, telling 
Of the need to worship Him. 


Rest thee, “Mannie,” in thy glory 

Is love's tribute to thy kind. 
Everyone who reads thy story, 

Will grow better, heart and mind. 
And the world of dogdom profits 

By translation of its thought. 
Dumb-Bell, lad, the world is better 

For the lesson thou has taught. 


"Ordered On," a story of Dumb-Bell by John Taintor | 


Foote lished in the November number of “Th 
Ameri lg ? 


rican Magazine." 


The 
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Cinderella Jane 
(Continued from page 46) 
“What?” 


“I must be independent; I must know 
where I stand.” 

“You mean to say that you would go 
about cleaning up studios? My wife 
| cleaning up studios, to pander to this 
whim ?’—angrily. 

“It isn’t a whim; it’s a principle. No 
kind of work can hurt my self-respect; but 
I want to be regarded as a partner, Jerry. 
If it is what you used to pay me by the 
week for keeping the studio clean and your 
clothes mended, that isenough. But I must 
know how much it is, and when I get it." 

“This is degrading, that's what it is! 
You don't trust me, that’s the long and 
short of it." 
“Oh, yes, I trust you more than you do 
me, apparently. if had the money, and 
had married you, I should give you a 
check book on our joint account.” 
T WAS the night of the Chatfields’ par- 
ty, so she left him, and went to dress. 
She made a more careful toilet than she 
had ever made before. She tried to do her 
L^ hair as Jinny Chatfield did hers, because 
is m3 man pay somite it. She pat on 
> the soft, beautiful under things with un- 
Along The Apache Trail expected pleasure in their dence 
She wore a peacock-colored evening 


gown Jerry had designed for her, long and 
soft and wonderful in color. It brought 


A thrilling pageant of chasms, buttes and mesas ablaze with 
Arizona's matchless colors—cliff-dwellings, copper camps and the 


famous Roosevelt Dam—a wonderful motor side trip along the out her dark hair, her big eyes, heightened 

SET ROUTE the whiteness of her skin. It emphasized 

SUN x a certain stateliness in the woman, akin to 

New Orleans San Antonio Los Angeles San Francisco the stateliness of the bird whose plumage 

Pullman cars direct to the “Trail” in connection with the Sunset Limited. they had copied. Jane was surprised at 

Oil burning locomotives — no dust — no smoke — no cinders. Dining car herself. She felt that she looked a differ- 

service unexcelled. Water or rail routes between New York and New Orleans. ent person. She hoped the new self was 

Write for booklets, Mrs. Jerry Paxton, and that her husband 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES would be pleased with her. 

New York San Francisco New Orleans Houston In the absorption of her toilet she had 

366 Broadway Flood Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. entirely forgotten their late discussion. 


Her side of it had been without heat, so 
when she stepped into the studio she was 
surprised to see Jerry's furrowed brow as 
he strode up and down the floor. She did 
not speak, trying to get his point of view 
in the matter, so that he was abreast of 
her before he saw her. 

“Good lord," he said, “I believe you 
are a beauty! And you've been keeping it 
to yourself all the time." 

he smiled, used to his.swift changes of 
humor. | 

“Walk off, let’s get the effect of you.” 

She moved down the room slowly, em- 
barrassed. 

* You're great! You'll be a sensation. 
I'll paint you in that. Look here, you can 
have the check book to-morrow. I don't 
know what all the fuss was about, but 
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New Thought magazine. Elisabeth Towne and William E At stores everywhere or by mail postpa 


She came to him, laid a hand on his arm, 
as a mother might reassure a sullen boy. : 
“Yes, I do want it. Thank you. Now, | 
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eee | shall we go?” 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


Jerry was right, Jane was a sensation 
at the party. There is nothing that can 
rally artists to a standard like beauty. 
She was too observant to be unaware of 
her effect, too simple to take conspicuous 
advantage of it. She was just the gentle, 
rather elusive Jane they had all known, 
only smiling and responsive now, where 
before she had been silent. 

The main surprise was the effect upon 
Jerry of her unqualified success. He was 
all possessive male. He acted the devoted 
husband, played up to the situation in his 
best manner. Jane found it deliciously 
amusing. 

It would all have gone off with esprit, 
and less embarrassment than Jane had, 
foreseen, except for one unexpected guest. 
About midnight, when the party was in 
full swing, the door opened "ed Martin 
Christiansen appeared. He was greeted 
with shouts of welcome on all sides, but 
Jane's heart stopped beating. 

He had been out of town at the time of 
her wedding, and since then, fearful of 
dead words laid out in ink, she had waited 
for his return to explain, possibly to justi- 
fy her position. 

*[ came back to town to-night, and 
found your note,’ ' he said in hearty greet- 
ing to Jinny. “You bid me toa wedding 
feast and omit the magic names.’ 

“How absurd of me! It’s Jerry, Jerry 
and Jane. Mrs. Paxton, this is Mr. Chris- 
tiansen,” she added, leading him to Jane. 

His face went slowly white. 

** Mrs. Paxton?” he questioned. 

“Mr. Christiansen and I are friends,” 
qne said, with dry lips, giving him a limp 

and. 

** Not very good ones, I fear, since I hear 
this news of you so casually. My felicita- 
tions, Mrs. Paxton,” he added. ‘‘ Where 
is your lucky husband?” 

** Right at hand, thank you. How are 
you, Mr. Christiansen? I hear that you 
and my wife are old friends,” said Jerry 
jocularly. 

** You are a very fortunate man, Mr. 
Paxton. I congratulate you," the big fel- 
low answered. 


"THE gayety began again, the moment 
was. passed. At the first opportunity 
Christiansen came to Jane’s aie 

“Where can we talk?" 

“There is a balcony at the end of the 
room. Let us go there." 

He followed her. When they were 
pared in the half shadows, he leaned to 

er: 

* What has happened to you?" 

“Oh, please understand! It means so 
much to me to have you understand—" 
she said tensely. 

“Of course I shall understand. Now—” 

“I didn't write to you because I felt I 
could not explain in a letter. I was wait- 
ing for , you to come home so we could talk 
it out. 

“I see. When did it happen?” 

“Two weeks ago." 

** You love him?" 

** No. ” 

“Why, then—” 

“Do you remember my saying I was 
sorry for him—wanted to mother him?" 

ou married him for that?” 

“That was what I could bring him. I 
married him because I wanted to begin 
living. When he asked me, I hesitated; it 
seemed such madness. It was your words 
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Your Health 
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= Weight 
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Your Poise 


express beauty, grace and refinement. 

I have helped 79,000 women to re- 
gain their health and keep it. I have 
reduced the weight of 35,000 and I have 
increased the weight of as many more. 

Write me about yourself. Your let- 
ter will be personal to me and my reply 
will be just as sincere to you. I am at 


my desk from 8 a. m. to 5p. m. Fully 
one-third of my pupils are directed to 
me by those who have been benefited 


With my letter I will send you my 
booklet showing you how to stand and 
walk correetly and giving other health 


information of vital interest. 
Don't wait, you may forget it 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the 
“Health Engineer" Sor women. 
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which spurred me on: *Come, child, let's 
be about your living.’ I am about it now, 
Mr. Christiansen." 

“Child, child, what have you done? 
Does he love you?" : 

“No, he wanted me for protection 
against other women.” 

“Beast!” 

“No, no! We started in, open-eyed, 
neither of us sentimentalizing the situa- 
tion. If you examine motives, his were as 
| good as mine.” 

“You are happy?” 

* N-no, but I'm thrilled all the time 
with a sense of doing, living, being!" 

“ And the work?” 

“Laid aside for a time. But when I get 
back to it, I shall come like a Greek, bear- 
| ing gifts!" 

“Does he know about your work ?"* 

* No, I felt he might laugh at me. I 
offered to tell him all about myself, but he 
did not want to hear, so I let it go. I have 
thought since that I should have made 
| him listen." 

“How did he happen to offer you this 
bargain?" 

A think I came upon him in a climax. 
You see, Mrs. Brendon wanted to marry 
him to that Miss Morton, with or without 
his consent. He has never said this to 
me, but I have gathered it. Then, on the 
cruise, a sixteen-year-old girl became in- 
fatuated with him, and ran away to come 
North with him. I think he has had some 
complication with an artist girl since he 
came home. It really is hard on him, be- 
cause he doesn’t seem to do the courting.” 

“ And you married him, knowing this?” 

“I married him because of it.” 

“ But don’t you see the danger of that 
nature, unless it is held by love or passion?” 

“I hope to hold him by being what he 
needs." 

“Dear saint, it’s what he wants, not 
what he needs." 

“I know Jerry very well. I feel sure I 
can manage him." 

“And you? What are your chances of 
happiness?" 

Pinpon is always a chance, isn’t it? 
Ive played for a big stake; but I'll stand 
by tbe risk. My days are full to the brim, 
with new problems to meet, new ques- 
tions to answer. You must not wor 
about me, dear friend," she concluded, her 
hand on his. 

“Not I. You're on the high seas now; 
but I trust you absolutely, Captain Jane."? 

“Hi, there, bride, are you lost in the 
cedar chest?" called Jerry from below. 

“No, we are just coming down," she 
answered. 

* When may I come to see you?" Chris- 
tiansen inquired. 

“Come to the studio to-morrow after- 
noon. We can have an.hour alone, if you 
come at three. Jerry has a model.” 

“T will be there." 

He took her hand as she passed him, 
and laid it to his lips. 

" Here's to your deep draft of life, my 
adventuring one. Bitter or sweet, drink 
t to the dregs—that’s what we are here 

or! 


CHAPTER XIII 
"THE week after the Chatfields' party, 


the Abercrombie Brendons and their 
guests returned to New York, and Jerry 
was promptly summoned by his erstwhile 
| hostess. 


Cinderella Jane, by Marsor1E BENTON COOKE 
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** We've got to have those people down 
here to tea, Jane," he said impatiently, 
looking up from the note as they sat at 
breakfast. “I must play up and get those 
portrait orders.” 

“* Besides, they are your friends. When 
shall we have them?” 

“I would better see Mrs. Brendon, 
break the news to her of our marriage—” 

a ferry, you haven’t told her?” 

** No—waited till she got back.” 

** She won't come to the tea." 

** Why not?" 

** She'll be so angry that her plans for 
your marriage have miscarried.” 


HE LAUGHED), and the subject was 
dropped. That afternoon he went to 
pay his respects to the great lady. 

* Jerry, you wicked boy, why did you 
run away?" she said to him. 

** Wait. Hear the worst, then empty the 
vials all at once. I'm married." 

** You've married somebody?” 

** [ have." 

** Who is she?" 

“The girl who played Salomé in the 
pageant.’ 

** You were in love with her at the time! 
Were you engaged to her then?" 

** No, we had no engagement." 

“I think you behaved very badly to 
Althea and to me." 


“ Dear dy how?" ' 
** You led her to believe that you cared 
for her." 


“On my solemn honor, I never made 
love to Miss Morton." 

** You acted it, then. She got the idea, 
and so did I." 

“I acted with her as I do with any 
woman I like." 

“ You admit you liked her?” 

“I like to look at her; she is beautiful." 

“ Has this girl you have gone and mar- 
ried any money or position?" 

c‘ No.” 

“You’ve made a great big fool of your- 
self, Jerry Paxton, if you want my frank 
opinion. The Morton millions would have 
been no drawback to an artist of your 
tastes.” 

“I haven't the faintest reason for be- 
lieving that Miss Morton would have ac- 
cepted me, even if I had proposed to her.” 

“Well, I have!" snapped Mrs. Brendon. 

“Im very sorry you think so badly of 
me. Your friendship and kindness have 
meant a great deal to me, and I am deeply 
regretful if I have forfeited them." 

“ Who said you'd forfeited them? I say 
I arranged a splendid match for you, and 
you wouldn’t do your part. You are a 
fool, that’s all.” 

“Granted. Now, when will you and the 
rest of the cruising party come to tea and 
meet Mrs. Paxton?” 

“I don’t want to meet her—I’m furious 
at her." 

*You won't be when you know her. 
Nobody could be furious and stay furious 
at Jane." 


“ Althea won't come and see you mak- | 


ing’eyes at her.” 

“I shall ask her, anyway. What day 
suits you, or don't you want to come?" 

“Of course I want to come. I'm curious 
about the woman. Say Wednesday at 
five. Now, when are you going to begin 
work on my portrait?" 

* We'll make an appointment for next 
week, if you like." 
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Illustration showing the biggest 


Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man's a Man” full measure, pressed | 


down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 
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“Jerry, we nearly died of laughter over 
your letters about the Bryce child. You 
sounded so noble and so furious. Has she 
got over her trouble?” 

“She still writes to me. They ought to 
shut that child up right now, for the rest 
of her life," he said. 

Half an hour later he left the lady in a 
very good humor, and he decided that 
he had handled a difficult situation with 
some finesse. He reported to Jane, who 
made no comment. She wrote the invita- 
tions to the others at his suggestion. She 
included Christiansen and some of the 
artist set. 

“T shall ask Miss Roberts to pour tea,” 
she said. 

“Good idea. Don't believe she'll do it; 
but you might try." 

She went to Bobs's door that very min- 
ute, and knocked. 


"What is it?"—ungraciously from 
within. 

“Irs bars May I come in?" She 
opened the door and entered. Bobs sat at 


work. She just looked at Jane, the same 
look of intense feeling which she had 
turned on her since her marriage. 

“I wish you would not hate me so,” 
Jane said directly. “We missed you so at 
the Chatfields’ party, and ever since." 

“Tve been ill." 

"Will you come and help us entertain 
i up-town friends on Wednesday? 

e both want you so much.” 

* Oh, I can't." 

“Im sorry. Jerry wants you, and I 
need you," she said, turning to go. 

“Pll come," said Bobs. 

“May I look at your work ?"—shyly. 

* You won't like it." 

Jane came to stand beside her, looking 
at the small figures modeled in clay. 

“What is it?" she asked. 

“Tt is called Woman. I am trying to 
express the progress of woman through the 
happy ages," laughed Bobs harshly. 


HE little model the figures of the 
women leaned on each other, hand on 
shoulder, as they groped. Woman, the 


pack animal; woman, the slave; woman, 
the mother, dragged by many births; 
woman, old, bent, heavy with age. 
UMS do you think of it?" sneered 
s 
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which wil! turn trials into triumphs 
this coming year. Handsome Art Bind- 
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three copies, $1.00. Adams Pub. Co., 
1069 Morton Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


“I think it is wonderfully done, and 
bitter, bitter, bitter.” 

“It’s truth; so, of course, it’s bitter." 

Jane turned and left her without an- 
other word. She felt that a terrible thin 
had happened to the girl’s soul. She hat 
Jerry for his careless blundering. 


scriptions—only $2 
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f “Will she come?" he asked on her en- 
A New Book by Robert W. Service i trance. 
i “Ves.” 


RHYMES OF A RED CROSS MAN 


This book will be received with the same keen 
enjoyment and anticipation that thrilled the 
readers of Service's earlier books, for it is written 
in the straightforward, bold manner of which 
Mr. Service is a master. Coming 


Direct from the Trenches 


it will take its permanent place as one of the 
most important literary contributions of the 
war. Service needs no introduction to those who i 
have read the gripping, vital, red-blooded H 
poems in i 
“The Spell of the Yukon" and $ “One of the most remarkable studies of human 
“Ballads of a Cheechako”’ i nature and of the influence of drugs upon a 
i 
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“Good for you, Jane." 

That evening a veritable trunk of flow- 
ers came with a note to Jane from Mrs. 
Brendon. 

“Very pretty of her. Don't you think 
so PL erry said. 

“Yes. 

* She's quite important, you know.” 

* You mean she is distinguished?" 

“Distinguished? No. mean she is 
Mrs. Abercrombie Brendon.” 

* She's rich?" 

* Also powerful, which you may not de- 
spise. She may be very useful to us." 

He was irritated at one’s lack of social 
consciousness. She had no idea of any 
; desirability in Mrs. Brendon’s patronage. 
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Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


She was as unmoved by this important 
occasion as if the Chatfelds were coming 
to tea. She made every preparation for 
the comfort of their guests; the studio was 
delightfully immaculate, with flowers ev- 
erywhere. She made the sandwiches her- 
self, chose the French pastry with care. 

“Wear the gray and flame gown, will 
you, Jane?" Jerry said to her when she 
went to dress. 

** Certainly." 

He fussed about nervously until she re- 
appeared. She looked her best. This 
gown of flame-colored chiffon, veiled with 
chiffon of deep gray, was one of Jerry's 
masterpieces. 

** You look like the leading lady, Jane,” 
he said approvingly 

“Thank you. 1 hope I can play it.” 

Her calm was not entirely genuine. She 
did not in the least care for herself what 
impression she made upon these people, 
but she realized how much it meant to 
Jerry. He had been in a nervous stew all 


day. 


Boss came in at five, very set of face 
and ill at ease. Jerry greeted her over- 
enthusiastically. Jane saved the situation. 


** Jerry, you know how to dress her," | 


Bobs remarked. 

“Funny we never noticed her points." 

“I did.” 

Christiansen and Mrs. Brendon arrived 
together. Jerry met them at the door and 
led them to Jane. 

* We have met before, Mrs. Paxton," 
said the great lady amiably. 

“I remember," Jane replied. 

Christiansen smiled into her eyes as he 
took her hand. 

"How do you get Mr. Christiansen 
Bere, Jerry? He shuns my parties," Mrs. 
Brendon complained. 

“It is Jane's charms, 
laughed her host. 

* Ah!" said Mrs. Brendon, inspecting 
Jane again. 


The, Bryces and Althea came along | 


shortly. Mrs. Bryce was very cordial to 
Jane, Althea very patronizing. Wally, 


after one look at his hostess, lost his head 


at once. 


** You're a dear to ask us to your party, | 


after the trouble that awful child of ours 
gave you," said Mrs. Bryce to Jerry. 

“She is a handful. Jane had her over- 
night." 

“You poor soul!" exclaimed Wally. 

“I liked her. She was so absurd, and so 
pathetic. Her positiveness is a real tal- 
ent," said Jane. 

"They all laughed at this except Althea, 
who faintly smiled. Bobs was ensconsed 
at the tea table, and the party broke up 
into smaller units. 

“The last party that Paxton gave was 
pleasanter than this,” Christiansen whis- 


pered to Jane. “Are things going well 
with pu i 
“If I get through this début without 


mischance, I’m safe,” she answered gayly. 

“Mrs. Brendon is an er ’s side, but 
the Morton is aggrieved. Don’t be too 
tender with her.” 

“These are charming quarters, Mrs. 
Paxton, perfectly charming,” said Mrs. 
Brendon effusively. 

“Don’t you find it a trifle crowded?” 
asked Althea sweetly. 

“No. I had only one room before I 
was married,” replied Jane. 


not mine," | 
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HUNCHBACK ZIA 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
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An exquisitely written story of the birth of 
the Christ-child and the restoration of the little 
hunchback Zia to his birthright. 
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beauty of the spirit."—Detroi Times. Illus- 
trai Cloth, 12mo, net 75c. 


A feminine “Broad Highway" 


The 
GUIDING THREAD 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 
Author of "Ships That Pass in the Night," etc. 


“An adventurous, joyous tale of one woman's 
feet upon the Broad Highway, . . . touched 
with mysticism, enriched with many encounters, 
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N.Y. Tribune. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35. 
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An accurate, up-to-date account of the growth 
of the American Republic written by an Ameri- 
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“Scotland’s Story,” ete. Illustrated in color. 
Cloth, large 8vo, net $2.50. 
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By GELETT BURGESS 
Author of “‘Goops and How to Be Them," etc. 


Here are 288 Goops, caught in the act! Each 
Goop has a picture. The ill-mannered but. fas- 
cinating O-heads of Mr. Burgess have served as 
nursery looking-glasses for years. Cloth, 1 2mo, 
net $1.25. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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holiday catalog of important fiction, new books 
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$1.25 net 
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You will love him— 


NOBODY'S BOY 


The dearest character in all the liter- 
ature of child life is little Remi in 
Hector Malot's famous masterpiece 


SANS FAMILLE (“Nobody’s Boy"). 


All love, pathos, loyalty, and noble 
boy character are exemplified in this 
homeless little lad, who has made 
the world better for his being in it. 
The boy or girl who knows Remi has 
an ideal never to be forgotten. 


One of the supreme heart-interest 
stories of all time which will make 
you happier and better. 


At All Bookstores. 
Colored Illus. $1.25. 
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There's The Bird House Man, by 
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Santa Claus Suggests 
Parker Safety Sealed Fountain Pens 


For Christmas—what better 
gift than a Parker Safety- 
Sealed—the highest devel- 
oped fountain pen in the 


world. SEI F 
For the business man or 


woman — students — schol- 
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“Oh, did you? How could you man- 
age?” said Miss Morton. 

“Some of us need a dozen costly rooms 
for our background; some of us bloom 
radiantly in one tiny chamber," said 
Christiansen. 

* Are you a poet as well as a critic, Mr. 
Christiansen?" she asked tartly. 

"Mrs. Paxton inspires unsuspected 
gifts," he retorted. 


ALTHEA managed to get Jerry into a 
corner, where she gave him a bad 
half-hour. Jane was glad to be rid of her. 
She quite enjoyed the others; she almost 
disgraced herself when she heard Bobs 
giving Mrs. Brendon an elaborate and fic- 
titious biography of their hostess. On the 
whole, the party went off very well. 

“Mrs. Paxton, your husband is to be- 
gin n portrait next week, so we shall see 
something of each other at my sittings,” 
said Mrs. Brendon at parting. 

“Do you paint here?" asked Althea. 

“Yes,” said Jerry. 

" Can't you begin on mine next week, 
too? I could come the days Mrs. Brendon 
does not come.” 

“Better wait until we are through with 
hers?" . 

"No. I want to begin at once.” 

“ Besieged! What a life these portrait 
painters lead!" cried Christiansen. 

“Mrs. Brendon comes Monday at ten. 
pie! you came at the same hour on Tues- 

ay! 

“Yes,” she said, and laughed. ‘‘Good- 
by, Mrs. Paxton. So nice to meet you." 

Jane bowed silently. Adieux followed, 
and their voices trailed off down the hall. 

“Snobs!” remarked Bobs. 

*] thought they behaved very well," 
said Jerry. 

“Thank heaven, I don’t have to cater to 
them. You were just right, Jane. Kept 
them where they belonged.” 

“Tm afraid I was a failure. They didn’t 
seem real tome. They were like people on 
the stage. I couldn’t talk to them.’ 

“You were all right. They were crazy 
about you,” said Jerry. 

Jane laughed at that and startled them 
both, she laughed so rarely. 

“If I were Mrs. Jerry Pasión; I'd tell 
'em to go plum to . He could just 
manage them himself." 

“Free woman!" taunted Jerry. 

“You were a dear to come. I know it 
bored you,” Jane interrupted. 

“You didn’t need me,” said Bobs as 
she left. 

Jane sighed, and went to the disman- 
d table. Jerry, idly smoking, watched 

er. 

“Where in the world did you get the 
grand inr 

* Have I it?" 

“You certainly have. It’s a great thi 
for a beginner. . . . Two portraits, an 
of those two women. It is a very good 
start indeed, Mrs. Jerome Paxton.” 

“Tm glad." 

* Do you want to be rich, Jane?" 

- “No. I think it hampers people." 

* How?" 

“Things collect, and get to be impor- 
tant. Possessions smother you. Oh, no, 
I should hate to be rich." 

“ Jane, I sometimes feel as if I had mar- 
ried a female Bernard Shaw!" 

Again she laughed, and he noticed it 
was a pleasant sound. 


Cinderella Jane, by MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE day of Mrs. Brendon's first sitting 


began a new era for Jane. As soon as 
the studio was in order on the morning 
she was expected, Jane appeared in hat 
and coat, ready for the street. i 

“ Aren't you going to stay to receive 
Mrs. Brendon?” Jerry asked, faintly ag- 
grieved. i 

“Why, no. It is scarcely necessary, is 
it? I have some other things to do." 

** Just as you like, of course." 

She nodded to him and went out. Once 
on the street, she drew a deep breath and 
turned her steps into an old and familiar 
walk, across the Square to the crooked 
street where grew the model tenement in 
which Jane Judd had spent her nights for 
so many years. She climbed the stairs 
gayly, and found Mrs. Biggs at home. 

** [ got yer letter," Mrs. Biggs said, after 
a cordial greeting, “and I ain't done nuthin’ 
to the room, just like you told me." 

“Thanks. I mean to keep it for a while, 
Mrs. Biggs, to store some of my things in. 
I want a place of my own to spread out in. 
You see, our flat is mostly studio, and Mr. 
Paxton's things take up all the room." 

* Sure. Awful messy, ain't they, them 
painters?” 

** You can’t expect them to paint and be 
neat, too. How are you and Billy?" 

“All right. We miss ye like anything, 
Miss Judd, I should say Mrs. Paxton. 
You never was much of a talker, but we 
got used to you, an’ it seems real lonesome 
without ye. Milly misses you awful.” 

Jane opened the window and urged 
Milly in from the fire escape. She spoke 
to her, but Milly showed no signs of rec- 
ognition. She permitted Jane to pet her, 
and when she started for the old room the 
cat followed out of habit. 

Inside the room with the door locked 
and Milly in her old accustomed chair, 
june laid off her things and looked about 

er fondly. She threw open the windows 
to let in the air and sun. She dusted, sat 
down at her desk, filled her pen, and drew 
the old notebook to her. 

For a while she did not write, she just 
sat and contemplated. It seemed years 
instead of months since she belonged here 
in this cool, white, impersonal place. For 
days she had felt the urge to write, and 
the thought of this haven of hers had 
been always in her mind. 

She had not told Jerry of her determina- 
tion to retain her old room. It needed so 
much explanation, so much self-revela- 
tion—which she was not prepared to give 
him yet, nor he to accept. Meanwhile, 
when he was busy with his great ladies, 
she could slip away to her own work. 

She drew the page nearer and began 
to write... . It seemed five minutes 
later that Mrs. Biggs knocked at the door. 

**One o'clock," she called. 

“Oh, is it? Thank you," answered Jane 
like one coming out of a trance. In ten 
minutes she had locked her door, hurried 
away, elate, happy. Mrs. Brendon had 
departed, carrying Jerry off to luncheon. 
They left a note for her. She was glad to 
be alone. and she hummed softly as she 
laid out her slight meal. Bobs came in. 

“All alone? Where's Jerry?” 

“Gone to luncheon with Mrs. Aber- 
crombie Brendon." 

“Jane, don't you let him do it. I tell 
you, it is the beginning of the end for you 
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(A True Story) 


Fifteen yearsago a young 

man with little education 

was working in a coal 

mine at a dollar a day. Now he is an advertising man- 
ager at $10,000 a year. What did it? The same thor- 
ough, practical training that we offer in our new homc- 
study coursc of 


Coal Miner at 
$1.00 a Day 


Advertising and Salesmanship 


This course will clip off ten years’ time that otherwise you would have to spend to 
acquire the training that you get here in a few months. It was organized by ten 
eating advertising and sales managers in conjunction with Bryant & Stratton Business 
College which was established in Chicago sixty years ago. These men realized the need 
of a practical, thorough training for young men and women who aspired to become adver- 
tising and sales managers. They organized this course to supply this need and are person- 
ally conducting it in our class rooms. Each of these ten instructors is a practical advertis- 
ing or sales manager with years of experience. There is not a “professional” teacher 
among them. Their aggregate salaries exceed $100,000 a year. You will get the same in- 
struction under the same teachers as our resident students receive. 


Are You Prepared to Take This Course? 


The mastery of advertising is not a thing of mystery or difficult of attainment. Never- 
theless, some men are by nature better fitted for one thing than another. The men who 
formed this course want you to be surc, before you enroll, that you have the natural ability 
to carry your study to a successful end. ‘This saves waste motion on the part of the big 
men behind the course and saves those not qualified money and embarrassment. 


$e To help you determine whether or not you 
FREE Per. sonal Analysis are qualified to succeed in advertising or 
salesmanship, we have arranged with a well known Vocational Director 


to personally analyse you free of charge before enrollment. This valuable service will 7 
give you an unbiased and outside estimate of your qualifications. 


New Method of Instruction 3 


Gentlemen: 
This course is nine-tenths practice and one-tenth theory. You engage in actual Send free 
advertising work as soon as you enroll. No useless technical work to do. Every book “From 
lesson carries the “human touch" that makes you anxious for the next one. 4 obgvertytog10;- 
You will be trained to write copy for advertisements, booklets, mailing cards, BOÍ yt ens 
folders, and magazine articles; analyse markets; plan complete advertising amination blank, 
and sales campaigns; edit house organs; conduct a mail order business; 7 and full information 
carry on mail order advertising service for druggists, haberdashers, fur- 
niture dealers, grocers, etc., and to write strong, convincing 'human- 
interest” sales letters under the direction of one of the greatest writers 4 
of this type of letters in America. In short, entrance in this course 
will be like going to work as an assistant to a master sales or ad- 
vertising manager in a big business corporation. 

For complete personal analy- 


Send Coupon 7 andir book “From / 


Poverty to $10,000 a Year." Write Now. Address 


Bryant & Stratton Business College rs 


Electrical Engineering 


NAME STAMPED “IN GOLD Made Easy Dean qot elec: 
simplified, Y 


Danda Leather Key Case 
WIT 


Sheepskin 25¢| Piakin S0C TI EL nein 
With Pocket With Pock x 
for Pen Knife 40€ | for Pen Knife 69C $100 to $300 a Month 


Those are the kind of itiong for which tify. 
Men are needed. Others bave done it, end AE 


Write Today for our new book on R ap im En- 


gineering, It's free. o obligations. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. E. 1059, Chicago, U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITERS— 


$10 and Up. All Makes 
Save $25 to $60 

| on rebuilt at the factory by the well known 

“Young Process.'' Roa ier low ensis 
stallment or rented. Rental applies on pur- 
chase price, Write for full details and 

guarantee ree trial. 

YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 1204, Chicago 


Saves clothes and handbag from wear, keeps 
keys from rusting and tangling, and is neat 
case to carry, Complete with key ring. 
Our FREE Catalog Solves Your 
Gift Problems. Write for It. 
NDA AN. MFG.CO., 141 Fulton St., New York 


DA 


FREE Wrestling Book 77.75 
athletic book. 


and athletic. le 
big men with ease. Quickly learned, All the tricks 
and secrets revealed. Don’tdelay. State your age. 

FARMER BURNS SCHOOL OF WRESTLING 
1059 Ramge Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


WEBSTERS NEW nae our sets of a puszlnd werd 
INTERNATIONAL - ihe location c of Nigeria, the meaning of of 
e or, * 
DICTIONARY OCEAN lean accurate. final answer. T 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, ^**"^* ro Sg nante 


Please send me speci- juste e 
men pogesand NAME Lc A ne Grand Prisa E 
FREE POCKET MAPS ~, Panama-Pacific Exposition = 
AM. MAG. ADDRESS tenens Hanna mma 
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‘THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ONT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


for Christmas means 
pleasure for you for years 


WHEN you buy a phonograph buy the best 
there is made, it will be a lasting delight to 


chine in the World. This isa FACT. Sonora won 
| the highest score for tone quality at the Pana- 
ma Pacific Exposition. You know this means 
extraordinary superiority. Before you make a 
decision hear MANY machines. Hear the So- 


beautiful notes you will de- 
cide that it is the phono- 
graph you want for your 
own. 


1. The quality of tone is ad- 
mittedly unrivalled. 


2. The Motor (made in 
Switzerland) runs about 
twice as long per winding as 
do motors of other similar- 
priced machines. 


Invincible, 8850 


of disc records. 


4. 'The Sound Box does not 
deteriorate with age nor does 
it coarsen and harden the tones 
as it grows older. 


5. The Sound Amplifier is 
made under scientific princi- 
ples, known only by us, and is 
the result of our long experi- 
ence in phonograph manu- 


Grand, 6225 facturing. 


frol is at the sound source 
(the correct place) and alters 
the volume, not the quality,of 
tone produced. 


7. The 


Filing System is unique and 
wonderfully convenient, each 


able. 


8. The Patented Cabinet Work 
is rich and distinctive, the 
graceful "bulge" lines being 
exclusively Sonora's. 


9. The Patented Automatic 
Stop is thoroughly reliable and 
requires really no attention. 


Every Sonora is Guaranteed 
for One Year 


Write today for splendid illus- 
trated catalog A-72. 


You will find your phonograph 
described in it. . 


Laureate, $8190 


Ten wonderful models 
$45 $15 $175 
$60 $100 $190 
$150 $225 


$350 
$1000 


Baby Grand, $150 


Sonora Phonograph 
Corporation 
George E. Brightson, President 


Executive Offices 
57 Reade Street 
Demonstration Salons 
Fifth Avenue at 53d Street 
50 Broadway—Standard Arcade 


New York City 


Boston: 165 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 1311 Walnut Street 


Imperial, $100 


you. Sonora is the Highest Class Talking Ma- | 


nora. After listening to its | 


Why Sonora is better | 


3, The Sonora is designed | 
(not adapted) to play all types | 


6. The Patented Tone Con- | 


| if you let him go about with these women 


alone,” she said hotly. 

“They would have asked me if I had 
been here. I was out.” 

“Don’t you stand for it, Jane.” 

“After all, itis a part of Jerry's business.” 

Tete business is to make women care 
for him. It is very dangerous business,” 
said Bobs bitterly, and left the room. 

Jane sat still for several minutes. When 
she went out later her thoughts were still 
full of Bobs and how she could help her. 
It was part of her problem now. If Jerry’s 
careless philandering had thrown all the 
forces of the girl’s nature into panic and 
revolt, surely it, was a part of the new 
woman-thought in the world that Jerry’s 
wife should work for her restoration. 

Daily visits to her secret room followed. 
Jerry was absorbed in his work, restless 
and overwrought when he had leisure. 
They lived like two ghosts, passing to and 
fro, each unaware of the other. 

“Both Mrs. Brendon and Miss Morton 
think it is queer that you are never here 
when they come,” Jerry said one day. 

“T hope you explain to them that I am 
busy in the morning.” 

“But what on earth do you do?" 

“Oh, there are lots of things to do,” she 
smiled. 

When the portrait of Miss Morton was 
finished, she sent out cards for a huge tea 
at which it was to be exhibited. The day 
the picture was to be sent away, Jerry 
came upon Jane inspecting it. 

“Do you like it?’ 

“T think it looks just like her.” 

“Thanks. Said to be desirable in a 
portrait. You don’t care for her type?" 

“She looks like a calla lily.” 

* But that is ugly." 

**Oh, no. It's pure, white, cold, ecclesi- 
astical. Many people admire them." 


THE day of the reception, Jerry took 
luncheon at the Morton house, and 
spent the early afternoon directing the 
proper placing for the portrait. He called 
Jane on the telephone, explaining that he 
would not have time to come to the studio 
after her, and asking her to meet him at the 


Patented Envelope | 


record being instantly avail- | 


tea. à; 
Unfortunately for Jerry's plans, just as 
Jane had completed her costume for this 
most distasteful party, Martin Christian- 
sen arrived, and in the joy of seeing him 
she forgot everything else. 

“Tt is to see you," she said. 

“And you. But you are very gorgeous," 
he added, with the tribute of his pe 


*How does life run, these days, Jane 
Judd?" 

* Full to the very banks. I'm at work 
again." 

* Good! But not here?" 

“No. I kept the old room at Mrs. 


Biggs's. I go every morning while Jerry 
is at work.’ 

* He asks no questions?" 

** Not so far." 

* Admirable husband! And what is the 
opus?" 

She began to outline the idea of a sus- 
tained piece of work, based on her own ex- 
perience and thoughts. She told her plot 
dramatically, and well. To anyone who 
knew her as the silent Jane, this pulsing 
creature would have been a marvel. 
There was something in Christiansen that 


pave her tongue. She was at ease with 
| him, sure of complete understanding. 


They argued, they planned, they de- 
bated points of psychology, they were per- 
fectly absorbed and unaware of time. Into 
this meeting came Jerry, angry as he could 
possibly be at Jane’s defection, but infur- 
iated when he saw the cause. 
cia she exclaimed at sight of him. 
“Don’t let me interrupt you, pray. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Christiansen.” 

“But the tea isn’t over?" 

* Naturally. It is after seven." 

“T had no idea it was so late," said 
Christiansen rising. “Have I kept you 
from some social duty, Mrs. Paxton?” 

“No doubt she was glad of an excuse,” 
laughed Jerry forcedly. 

"Miss Morton had a tea to exhibit 
Jerry's portrait. It was dreadful of me to 
forget," she said earnestly. 

“The fault is entirely mine, the apolo- 
gies must be mine, Mr. Paxton. I have 
kept your wife so besieged by my talk 
that she has had no chance to escape." 

“No matter at all, I assure you." 

Christiansen made a hasty adieux. 

“You must believe that 1 intended to 
come, Jerry. You see I am dressed for it.” 

“It was a trifle embarrassing when ev- 
erybody asked for you." 

“T am so sorry!’ 


" You may not be interested in my work 
or my friends, but as my wife you 
certainly must show them some respect." 
“T hope I have shown them every re- 
spect,” she began. 

“Not at all. You've run away every 
time a sitter has appeared in this studio, 
and now you have deliberately insulted 
Miss Morton.” 

“Oh, Jerry, that’s not fair. It was an 
accident.” 

The telephone rang. 

“There she is now. What do you expect 
me to tell her?" 

“Whatever you like. I should tell her 
the truth.” 

He answered the call, and explained at 
great length that Mrs. Paxton had been 
suddenly taken ill in the afternoon, and 
could not come out. 

“Nice fix to put a man in,” he began. 

“Jerry, I cannot be nagged. I have told 
you the truth. I am sorry I offended you 
and your friends. Let’s not discuss it any 
further, please.” 

“We might discuss Christiansen, possi- 
bly—the fascinating gentleman who makes 

ou forget time, and obligations to your 
usband." 

“You were rude to him.” 

“I don't care if I was." 

* But you expect me to be courteous to 
Miss Morton." 

“That’s a different matter." 

“T do not find it so. If I am polite to 
your friends, I expect you to be the same 
to mine." 

“T won't discuss it with you,” he inter- 
rupted her. He took his hat and banged 
out of the studio. 

Jane thought it over for a few moments. 
Then she, too, put on her things and went 
out to the Brevoort for her dinner. The 
waiter bowed a welcome, and led her to 
the table where Jerry sat. 

“Oh, no,” said Jane to the waiter. 

“For heaven’s sake, sit down,” growled 
Jerry, rising. 

Althea Morton sat at a nearby table 
with a party of friends! 

(To be continued) 
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Getting Ahead, by HENRY C. WALKER 


Getting Ahead 


A New Department of Questions and Ánswers 
Conducted by Henry C. Walker 


LETTERS and inquiries will be an- 
swered in this department—provided 
they are of general interest, and pro- 
vided they seem to represent a large num- 
ber of cases. 


Opportunities in Newspaper Work 


Waar kind of opportunity does the newspaper 
business offer a man of intelligence? 

I have never had any experience in this field, 
but from what I know of the work I feel it 
would be especially congenial. M. B. 


ROM your letter I infer tha: your ques- 
tion relates to the news gathering end of 
newspaper work. 

It has been said that newspaper re- 
porters are the hardest-worked and the 
poorest-paid persons in the country in oc- 
cupations not calling for manual labor. 
With few exceptions I think this is a cor- 
rect view. 

It is usually a long and tortuous path 
before one arrives at a place where a rea- 
sonably good salary is the reward. The 
field, however, is an extremely interesting 
one, and the experience derived is usually 
worth all that it costs. 

If you are successful in getting on the 
staff of a reasonable-sized newspaper, you 
would undoubtedly be sent out as a re- 
porter. The larger metropolitan papers 
divide their reporters up under various 
heads, such as financial, sports, court, so- 
ciety, political, etc., and then there is the 
vast field of “happenings” of all sorts. 
In the small dailies, where fewer reporters 
are employed, a man often has to “cover” 
well-nigh every kind of a case that comes 
up, and the cub reporter is supposed to be 
able to capture the interesting details of 
everything that may take place, from a 
local lecture on astronomy to a case of 
counterfeiting. The hours are long and 
the work arduous to anyone who does not 
have a natural and decided taste along 
these lines. 

Curiously, there has been a sort of 
glamour cast over the work of a news 
gatherer, perhaps because of the publicity 
given to it, especially when the reporter 
has reached the height of war correspond- 
ent or renowned political writer employed 
as the representative of his paper in the 
Capitol at Washington. Adde to this is 
the fact that a considerable number of the 
well-known authors of the present day be- 
gan their work on newspapers. 


A large number of college graduates, 


many of them the sons of well-to-do busi- 
ness and professional men, enter the news- 
paper field with the idea of developin 

themselves as authors. The sala offered 
them is not commensurate with the work, 
but they are glad to accept it with the 


privilege of working at this so-called pro- 
fession, and there are enough of these men 
constantly available to keep down the sal- 
aries of other aspiring applicants. 

I have no wish to minimize the splendid 
opportunities offered by the newspapers 
for capable men who possess, though per- 
haps latently or potentially, the ‘ Divine 
Spark," but I want to emphasize the fact 
that unless a man is particularly endowed 
with originality, facility of expression, 
what is sometimes called a “nose for news," 
and the ability to take what prize fighters 
call “punishment,” he would. better seek 
an opening outside of the newspaper field. 

If, however, you are not terrified by 
what I have said, and still wish to go 
ahead, I would suggest that you search 
for an opening on the reportorial staff of 
your local newspaper, at the same time 
getting into touch with a newspaper of 
greater prominence in some large city of 
your state. You might be able to per- 
suade this newspaper to use your services 
as a local correspondent, supplying facts 
and interesting occurrences in your neigh- 
borhood. 


The Small Town or the Big City? 


I AM twenty-five years old and have been work- 
ing for the past five years in my father's store 
here in , a town of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. I have what I think are some live and pro- 
gressive ideas for building up the büsiness, but 
my father is old-fashioned. Would you advise 
me to stay here or go to the city, where I think 
surely | would find some live merchant who 
would give me a chance? 


MY ADVICE would be to stay where 
you are. 

The trouble with taking ideas to the big 
city is that the whole perspective is gener- 
ally changed, and ideas that look good, 
and are good, and would help develop 
business in a town of ten thousand inhab- 
itants, might easily be worth little in the 
metropolis. 

Don’t overlook the fact that perhaps 
some of your suggestions may not be, 
from a practical standpoint, as valuable 
as you would think. Sometimes an “‘old- 
fashioned father" is a good thing to have 
around the premises. the other hand, 
he may unwittingly be standing in your 


way. 
Ý should think it might be well to try 
out in a small way some of the innova- 
tions you have thought of, and by a little 
persuasion and suggestion get your father 
to adopt them. 
In these days it doesn’t take a big idea 
long to travel far, and if you can put some 
plan into successful operation in your 
ather’s store in your own town, you would 
be in a position, if you finally decided to go 
to the city, to take real evidence along with 
you as to what you have done; and a big 
merchant would. pay more attention to 


“Among the Chinese for 

thousands of years the Pine 

Tree has been a symbol 

of immoreality. ” 

Although the health- 
giving qualities of the 
pine tree have been val- 
ued for centuries in many 
lands, the well-preserved 
man next door possibly 
knows little of all this. 
Perhaps he never thinks 
of the mysterious forces 
that live in the pine tree. 
But he has come to have 
a wholesome respect for 
the effects of pure pine- 
tar—as it comes to him 

in Packer’s Tar Soap. 


He likes its hearty fra- 
grance—the very breath 
of the pine forests. He 
also likes the cleanly 
tingling sensations that 
follow a shampoo with its 
abundant lather—leaving 
his hairand scalp cleansed, 
refreshedand invigorated. 


Dandruff has avoided 
him, and in his mature 
years his hair has pre- 
served to an unusual de- 
gree. its health and at- 
tractiveness. 

A sample cake of Packer’s 


Tar Soap will be sent on receipt 
of toc. 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘The 
Hair and Scalp—Modern Care 
and Treatment," 36 pages of 
practical information. Free on 
request. 


PACKER'S 


TAR SOAP 


** Pure as the Pines” 


Packer's Liquid Tar Soap cleanses 
tle hair and scalp delightfully. 
Delicately perfumed. Liberal sam- 
ple bottle roc. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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When Physician Meant 
“Physic—Dispenser 3 


I" Shakespeare's time, if you were sick and 
went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
He either bled you or *physicked " you. 
Physicians no longer practice bleeding. And 
the leaders of the profession are equally opposed 
to the indiscriminate use of laxative and cathar- 
tic drugs. In fact, the habitual use of laxatives 
is now known to be one of the most fruitful causes 


of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation with- 
out any bad after effects and without forming 


a habit. 


cant, preventing the 


It acts in effect as an internal lubri- 
bowel 


contents from 


hardening, and in this way facilitating normal 


movements, 


All druggists carry Nujol. Avoid substitutes. 
Write today for booklet, “The Rational Treat- 
ment of Constipation," using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 


i Send for booklet, "THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION,” 


..Address........... 


Successfully Taught 


il Complete and 
By Mail authoritative 


pares 
TUITION EXTREMELY LOW. EASY TERMS. 
antee to coach free any graduate falling to 
Largest non-resident law school. Ove: 
TUITICN OFFER new in force. Sond | for parti: a 

law free. WRITE TODAY while Special Offer is sti 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 9059, Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


Give Quick Relief- 
LUDENS 
ganoy COUGH DROPS 


Catarrhal throat trouble, hacking coughs, offen- 
sive breaths, quickly respond to the 
use of Luden's. 


New Jersey 


Write your name and address below. Dept. 62. : 


State 


show this standard high grade 

42 fully visible typewriter 
ds and let them see 
e 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 0610, Chicago, Iii. 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


“T hear you. I can hear now 

as well as anybody. ‘ 

With the MO 
NE 


PHO 

pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I would 

not know I had them in, 
mye, only that I hear all 

right 


I've a 


“The Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless. Anyone can adjust it." Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


your proved ideas than if you presented 
them merely as unproved theories. 

Big cities contain a surprising number of 
able young men with whom you would 
have to compete, whereas in your own 
town you could attract more attention to 
yourself as the author of a successful in- 
novation. 

If you went to the city you would have 
to start pretty close to the bottom, and 
it might 2 long before you would have 
the opportunity to suggest or carry out 
your original ideas. 


How Can I Get Training for Banking 
Work? 


IF AT this time you were a young man of twen- 
ty-five, desirous of entering banking and pro- 
motion work, how would you go about it in 
order to gain experience and receive the edu- 
cational part as you progressed? 

Suppose that you wanted to bc preparcd to 
have the benefit of training offered by thc 
National City Bank, New York City, so that 
you could enter their Russian service, arc therc 
any special things you would do? L. R. T. 


I GATHER from your letter that you 


have had no previous experience at all 


in banking 

The National City Bank of New York 
put nearly fifty college men through a 
special course of training for foreign work 
last summer. This training was given in 
the vacation period and, in many cases, by 
arrangements with various universities. - 
While taking this course men are paid 
fifty dollars a month. 

This bank also gives courses of instruc- 
tion for possible foreign service to non- 
college men and others who are connected 
with its organization. To take advantage 
of these courses it would be necessary for 
you, first, to get into touch with em, 
through correspondence if you live at a 
distance. 

More than ever before, the United 
States will take a leading part in the bank- 
ing business of the world after the present 
war is over. If you are sure that this is 
the line you wish to follow, I would suggest 
that you prepare yourself through actual 
experience in bank work. Why not try 
for a position with one of your local banks 
if the larger opportunity you mention does 
not materialize? 

There is no better place to gain a knowl- 
edge of the banking business than a job 
in one of your local banks. 

hen a young man enters one of the 
larger banks in a big city he is usually 
relegated to some particular department, 
where he is likely to remain for a number 
of years, and where he gets a comparatively 
small amount of knowledge of the banking 
business as a whole. He is quite likely, 
unless he has some special influence or a 
run of luck, to remain as a unit or cog in 
the special part of the machinery where his 
work is located, and his labors will prob- 
ably always be of a very mechanical char- 
acter. 

On the other hand, a young man enter- 
ing a smaller bank moult undoubtedly be 
called upon to perform quite a little work 
outside of his special department at odd 
times and during the vacations of other 
employees. 

A this manner he would be able to get 
a far better and more general knowledge 
of the banking business as a whole than 
he would in the larger institution in the 
big city. 
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From 14 cents an bour 


to Railroad Official 


T the age of eighteen Frank R. Judd was a machinist’s helper earning 

14 cents an hour—$1.40 for ten hours’ work. One day he marked 

the coupon of an American School advertisement and a few weeks 

later enrolled as-a student. Before he finished‘ his course he was holding 
a good position in the engineering department of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. "Because I had the proper training," said Mr. Judd, "other 
advances were rapid." Today he is Engineer of Buildings for the entire 
6,000-mile system, with hundreds of men under him. He is a trained man 
—and the high position he holds is his just reward. He has made his mark! 


Make Your arb: 


---------- 


merican School of Correspondence, Dept. G-1059, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me one and tell me how I can 
fit myself for the position marked X 


PTS Electrical Engineer .....Lawyer 
.Elec. Light & Power Supt. .  ..... usin 
dödas Hydroelectric Engineer 


Just put an X before the position in life that you want to fill—we'll tell 
you how easily you can fit yourself for it. For nearly twenty years our 
practical lessons—written in plain, understandable language—have been 
training men for promotion. Today, thousands of our students are “mak- 
ing their marks” in engineering, business and law. Marking the coupon 
will bring full particulars about your choice of 34 well-paying positions. 
Investigate now! Your own ambition, your fondest dreams, say “Mark 
the coupon"' Do it now—for the sake of the man you want to be. 


American School 


of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Dept. G-1059 


-Telephone Engineer 
.. Architect 
Architectural Draftsman 
Bullding Contractor 
Building Superintendent 
Structural Engineer 
Structural Draftsman 
Mechanical Engineer 
....Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
-Steam Engineer 
Shop Foreman 
-.--Bhop Superintendent 
. Sheet Metal Draftsman 


Accountant 

`ert'f'd Public Ace'nt 

tenographer 

donec eeper 

EUR Fire Ins. Ins 

sesse Fire Ins. Ad, ster 
Fire Ins. Exper 


eae, Engineer 
..Plumber 

wha Reclamation Engineer 

......SAutomobile Engineer 

aii Automobtle Repairer 
..College Preparator y 


We also prepare for civil service PEES in all engineering subjects 


Name... sesecossoooo 
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AVES YOU SERIES OF MI 


—Bracelet, 10-kt. solid gold, Flower design. 7028 10-kt. solid gold, French pearls. 
i Bracelet, 10-kt. solid gold, extra wide. 3253- Traveling Companion, genuine Safan leather. 
92—Bracelet Watch, gold filled case, guaranteed 25 years. 50—Ti 
06—Watchbracelet C. l; . 4 
'00—Shopping Case, seal grain leather back, strap handle. 
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b ] 
2416- Cigarette Case of India pinseal aiioe 
2225 Cigar Case of antique leather and leather lined. 


id other Xmas Gift estions displayed in our Direct to Consumer, beautiful, fully illustrated catalo; . Order by 
number Petey Sane oF tia a elt pungestio two-cent;bostage stamps or M. O. Every article GUARANTEED money cheerfully ne 
funded if not satisfied. Names or initials on jewelry engraved Free; on leather goods emboased Free in 23-kt. gold, Goods shipped to 
you or direct to your friend promptly—by retarn delivery. 

Write today for our Catalog with Factory Prices 
Plainly Marked—It makes XMAS Shopping Easy 


A. LANDA & SONS CO., Manufacturers, Dept. J-86, CHICAGO 
AT ONCE Ten ladies to travel, demonstrate and | Beautiful Christmas Kodak Enlargements for Gifts 


8033-—Ring, 10-kt. solid gol. m shell cameo. _ 
8 hree imitation rubies, 


4 sell well established line to our dealers. 10-inch, mounted, 25¢. Send only the negative. 
Previous experience not necessary. Good pay. BEST KODAK DEVELOPING. Any size roll, 10c. Six prints 
Railroad fare paid. free with first roll. OR, send six negatives, any size, and 10c 


(stamps) for six prints. 


GOODRICH DRUG. CO: ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, 36 Bell Avo., Roanoke, Va. 
———————————— 


Dept. 41 


Be prepared forany 5 
and every sudden 
change in tempera- 
ture. 


Provide yourself with a pack- 
age of Deans Mentholated 
‘ough Drops— 


Wind, rain, snow, slush; wet 
feet, dampclothing; hotstreet 
cars or cold, draughty rooms 
will have no terrors for you 
if you always have a package 
of Deans to resort to. 

Heed the warning tickle in 
the throat or nostrils—stave 
off the cold and sore throat— 
Deans Mentholated Cough 
Drops are an ideal preven» 
tive—they soothe, are anti- 


OUR DIRECT FACTORY TO HOME 
plan saves you money. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
and ship to you any piano or player 
piano you select from our catalog. 
25 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 
on all our pianos and player pianos. 
FREE MUSIC LESSONS 
to all who accept our offer. Write for 
handsomely illustrated piano catalog 
and full details of our selling plan. 


SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO CO. 
Established 1859. Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
Dept. A. M. 126 maha, Nebraska 
Send This Coupon Today 

SOHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO Co. 


Dept. A. M, 126, Omaha, Nebraska. septic, e and pleasing to 
Send me your Piano Offer and Free Catalog. old and young. Get them 
at any Drug Store. E 
Dean Medicine Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Is "Melodramatic 
Rubbish" Increasing? 


(Continued from page 34) 


call us—but the fact remains that one 
generation of our public schools and ma- 
terial prosperity produces a hybrid who 
has neither the ancient racial stability of 
his forbears nor the intellectual and es- 
thetic stability of the Saxon-American. 

We may lament, some of us,—the pres- 
ent writer is not one who does—the fact 
that certain of our immigrant groups keep 
their own theaters; but the fact remains 
that the German, the French, the Italian, 
even the Yiddish playhouses, all have a 
much more vital drama than this melo-_ 

ramatic stuff we have been getting on 
Broadway, even if “To-day” was trans- 
lated out of the Yiddish. The type of 
cheap, sentimental melodrama exemplified 
by that, classic, “Nellie, the Beautiful 
Sewing Machine Girl," used to be called 
Third Avenue melodrama. Overon Third 
Avenue, and elsewhere in similar districts 
through the country, it has been sup- 
planted now by the movies, which offer 
exactly the same sort of rubbish for a 
much smaller price. But a brief genera- 
tion has sufficed to bring Third Avenue up 
to Broadway, and in taxicabs, at that. 
And, since Bicedway dictates the theat- 
rical fare of the country, the effect of this 
change is keenly felt by our correspondent 
in the Middle West. 

Nor are we personally at all certain that 
the movies have not had something to do 
with this present demand for melodra- 
matic rubbish. So far as we can observe, 
especially in the smaller cities, there is no 
hard and fast line between theatergoers 
and movie patrons. Folks go to the 
movies when there is no “show” in town, 
and when the “show” comes along they 
take that in. Dose them long enough 
with twaddle, sentimental falsity, cheap 
melodrama in the movies, and that's what 
they will begin to look for in the spoken 
drama., 

You cannot feed half the population of 
a nation on such stuff as movies are made 
of, year after year, and expect it will have 
no effect on its tastes and character. 


B'T the situation isn't quite so bad as 
our correspondent would make out. 
Last season in New York we saw the 
Washington Square Players; we saw sev- 
eral Shakespearean productions; we saw 
“The Unchastened Woman,” “The Great 
Lover,” *Hobson's Choice" (which starved 
on the road); we enjoyed the amazing art 
of Mrs. Fiske and the excellent productions 
of fine comedies by Grace George; we wit- 
nessed a stirring production of “The 
Weavers," one of the world's greatest 
naturalistic dramas, and of “ Justice,” one 
of the finest tragedies written in English 
in the twentieth century. In recent sea- 
sons we have enjoyed Shaw and Gals- 
worthy and Brieux, we have listened to 
Augustus Thomas preach and Eugene 
Walter pound the table. We have, to be 
sure, a good deal less than we ought to 
ave of serious dramatic production in 
New York, for the simple reason that, as 
our theater is at present managed, only 
the popular plays are as a rule profitable— 
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The Secret of Fast 


Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 80 to 100 words 


a minute without mistakes. 


It’s all in the fingers! 


Doubles and Trebles Stenographer’s Salaries 


HY are most stenographers getting 
W only $8 to $15 a week—while others 
get $25, $30, $40, and even $50? Eight 
words tell the story. It’s nothing 
in the world 
but lack of 
speed and 
accuracy on 
the typewriter that is keeping 
salaries down—that is rob- 
bing most stenographers of 
the pay they ought to get. 
Think a minute. What is a 
stenographer paid for? Isn’t 
it for your finished product— 
for the quantity and quality of 
letters or other typewritten 
matter you can turn out ina 
day? 

No matter how good you are 
at shorthand, you can never 
expect much increase in pay 
until you get speed—real rœ 
speed—and accuracy on the : 
typewriter. 


LI 
Salary Doubled 
Claims Justified 
“Am filling the 
position of Chief 
Clerk to the De- 
artment of 
arks and Public 
Property, in this 
oity, my salary 
ng exactly 
double ENA it 
was."—Anna 8. 
Cubbison, 109 $150 
Hoerner St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


Salary Increased 40% 
—Then 20% More 


Only 10 Easy Lessons 

Now, for the first time, has 
an idea been discovered which 
puts speed—great speed and 
accuracy—Within the reach of 
every typewriter user. Al- 
most overnight it has revolutionized the whole 
typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who formerly never exceeded 30 
to 40 words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words 
with less effort and with infinitely greater accuracy 


“Sincewriting the 
letter you saw, 
telling of a 40% 
increase, I have 
had another in- 


care Martin & 
Hall, Architects, 


Providence, R. I. Minn. 


Read What Students Say 


Just a few letters ont of 
hundreds in our free 
book. Mail coupon now. 


"m 


Now Earns $150.00 a 80 
Month 


“Twas getting $70 
r month when 
took up tha 

Course. 

now drawing 

.00."—A. H. 

Gardiner, 429 

Hawthorne Place, 

Madison, Wis. 


Results From First 
Lesson 


“At present, I fre- of 
quently reach 80 
words a minute 
and my work is ten 
far easier than 
before."’"—(M iss) 
Alberta Way, 
Fergus Falls, 


than ever before. And their salaries have jumped 
from a meagre $8 to $15 per week to $25, $30 and 
even $40. The new way is amazingly easy—and 
only 10 lessons! 


Trained Fingers 


The New Way 


European music teachers when training 
their pupils for the piano invariably give 
special gymnastic finger exercises. This is 
because untrained fingers are not skillful 
fingers. The best results simply cannot be 
obtained—the fingers simply cannot be used 
correctly—unless the student develops and 
strengthens the proper muscles. 


This training is even more essential to 
expert typewriting. The reason that so 
few people can write more than 30 to 40 
words a minute is because their fingers are 
not flexible or nimble enough. This new 
easy method overcomes this at once—de- 
velops finger strength and flexibility by ex- 
ercises away from the machine—in 10 easy 
lessons—trains the fingers beforehand for 
their work on the machine—and the results 
border on the miraculous. 


FRE Valuable 


New Book 
We have 


prepared a book which tells all about the 
wonderful gy V nnastic f er exercises ex 
course in complete detall, which is free to those In- 
It is a big 32- e 
opening ideas and valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will quickly make your 
fingers strong and dertrous, bring them under 
perfect control, make them 'extremely rapar in Ped 
thelr movements—how in a few short wi S 
you can transform your typewriting berg P 
make it easy, accurate and amazingly 4% 
speedy—all this and much more is tol S 
in detail. No netu Mon nook ever 9 
written, no matter what its cost, ^ 
ever told so Plainly the real | ^^ ,, Gentlemen: 
WHY and HOW of expert 


“It brought my 
speed up to over 
words per 
minute and in- 
creased my sal- 
E byo over oto 


Btrvet Chicago, Il] 


Worth Ten Times 
the Cost 


“Enables me to 
write an average 
almost 
words per min- 
ute. Worth to me 
cmo due 
money vest- 
ed."— Miss Tillie typewriting. $ 
Lalime, St. Hya- If you are ambitious a 
cinthe, Quebec, to get ahead—if you — 
Can. want to make your „? obligation on my part. 
work easier — if Pa 


you want to F x 

get more s Name......eeeee nennt 
money in your pay envelope—don't wait a ^ 
single moment before sending for this book g? Address... isses enne 


of information and proof. P 
The Tulloss School _- 
2412 College Hill 
Springfield,Ohio ps 


Pas Fer to 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
2412 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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Single Volumes 35c Each, Po 


2 d 


LIST OF TITLES 
Single Volumes, 35c each 
postpaid 


Christmas Carol Dickens 
W. Emerson 


a ares] aM 3 
Kipling 


The Finest Story in the World 
Kipling 
Short Stories De Maupassant 


Dr. Jekyll and M 
. an d 
e 7j, an 


Nights 

de 

A Child's Garden of Verses 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

fty t Poems of England 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
"at o! 

amiet Shalespe 


acbeth Shake. 
Merchant of Venice zioni 


Romeo and Juliet. Shakespeare 
Julius Caesar y 


As You Like 
Midsummer 

Sha. are 
Rip Van Winkle frvin, 
Sherlock Holmes Conan Doyle 
A Doll’s House Henrik Ibsen 
Ghosts Henrik [baen 
The Murders in the Rae »- 

orgue Edgar ^ 
‘The artes and Other Poema 
Edgar Allan Poe 

Rallad of Reading Gaol 

Oscar. Wilde 31 
Pelleas and Melisande - — 7 —Se 


-SIXTY BOOKS 
OQ 


Lewis Carroll 
"Through the Looking Glass 
Lewis Carroll 
(Comtesse de Saint Geran 
. Alezandre Dumas 
Fairy Tales Hans Andersen 
Bab lads W. S. Gilbert 
Hother Goose Rhymes 
Hiawatha Henry i. donefeliow 
Idylls of ee King. iX 
Lord Tennyson 
Idylle of the King, Vol. 2 
Alfred Lard Tennyson 
Friendship, and Other Essays 
Henry Thoreau 
Socialism for Millionaires 
G. Bernard Shaw 
On Going to Church 
G. Bernard Shaw 
Memories of President Lincoln 
Walt Whitman 


Speeches and!Addreases 
Abraham Lincoln 
World’s Masterpieces, Unabridged, Bound in Leather. 
Convenient Pocket Size. A RARE BARGAIN. 


SHIPPED FREE 


Sonnets from the Portuguese 
Elisabeth Browning 
ON APPROVAL 
END no money—just mail the coupon be- 


Down After 
5 Days 
Free Exam- 


ination. 


Olive Schreiner 


Dreams 
Alice in Wonderland 
low, and we will send these 60 master- 


The Ancient Mariner 
Samuel T. Coleridge 
Inferno 


u iN Le Dante 
Speeches and Letters 
George Washington 
A Dream of John Ball 
William Morris 
Poems Robert Burns 
Carmen, Prosper Merimee 
Confessions of an Opium Eater 
Quincey 


vieces, With a beautiful quartered-oak Book 
Rack, which will ornament any library table. Exam- 
ine these books five days—read some of the world-fa- 
mous stories, plays, poems and essays. We do not be- 
lieve you ean ever bring yourself to part with them 
These works are ''classics," not because they appeal to 
the dilettante in literature, but because they have 


Handsome 
Quartered - 
Oak Book 
Rack FREE 


charmed and stirred millions of plain men and women. They go beyond being en- 
tertaining and instructive; they are Leber ped uplifting—in the best sense, cul- 
tural. You will find every volume complete and unabridged—yet the type is very 
readable, much larger than this. 


Every Title a Famous Masterpiece 


Glance at the list of titles above! Think of having on your own library table sirty books like these—to 
A choose from at odd moments when nothing else will satisfy you so well as a good book! More than 
v hN this, they are so convenient in size that you can carry two or three titles with you always—on cars, 
%," \ trains, everywhere! Emerson's profoundest essays, Kipling's stirring ballads and tales, De 
MD 
2h. ql 


Words of Jesus 
A Tillylosa Scandal Š 
James M. Barrie 
Poems Browning 
The Jew, etc. Ivan Turgenev 
The Last Days of a Condemned 
Man Victor Hugo 


Maupassant's most vivid narratives, Poe's poems and mystery stories, Shakespeare's and 
Ibsen's greatest plays, G. Bernard Shaw's delightful essays, the works of Burns, Tennyson, 
2 Browning, Wilde, Longfellow, Dante, Coleridge, famous speeches of Lincoln and Wash- 


"a ington, great stories of Barrie and Stevenson, these and a score of other authors—60 books 


^ e. K in all—every educated man and woman must wish to possess these truly great master- 
3%, UA Sy pieces of literature. 
A EN s hs n v d N M The books ih sens io you for re examina- 
Aa CNET tion, prepaid. ter 5 days return them at our ex- 
re, WAS. NE Sen 0 oney pense. If you decide to keep them, pay only $1.00 
ERU S SCENA EN . AFTER the5 days, and the balance on easy monthly 
tuta Mo Pe.) be as terms. Leather-bound books of such high quality bave often sold for as high as $1.00 cach, 
WS e o % P d alld yet our price is but a fraction. Because of advancing prices in leather and paper the sup- 
^. [s^ z^ "s ply for this offer is limited. If you send in the coupon or letter now, you will be sure 
a » ^ of your books at this bargain price, and, in addition, we will ship you the handsome 


D ^D. oo, . A 
antag? a opty Gy A NE oon Book Rack Free. Mail the coupon without money, NOW. 


C EAD A a HESSEN oF ie United Site, pice send B109 extra wl Soil "n 
7% ey Ss « Little Leather Library, 1312 Mercantile Bldg., 23 St., New York, N. Y, 
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Will from PR ] 

g Pathfinder 
is an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation's Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and that tells the truth and only the truth; now in Its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without empty- 
ing the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you want to keep posted on what Is going on In the world, at the least 
expense of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, 
en , wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, 
briefly—here it is. Send 18c to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
13 weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends. The Pathfind Washington, D.C. 


“‘Headaches—How Prevented” 


What is more exhausting than headache? Yet—a headache is “only a symptom.” It isin the 
conditions back of headaches—the conditions by which headaches are caused that the real 
danger lies. High blood pressure, auto-intoxication, eye strain and worse disorders 
cause hi hes. To be rid of headaches, you must get at their cause. How to do 
a new book, “Headaches and How to Prevent Them"—by 
a Neurologist who has had years of experience in treating 
cases involving headaches. You may get relief by follow- 
teachings of Dr. Riley’s book. No drugs. Only natural 
means—diet, exercise, rest, and sleep. We send this 
book for your FREE examination. All you do is ask 
forit. (See the coupon.) If not satisfied with the 
book, return it at our expense. Your examination 
costs you not a penny. If you keep the book, you 
remit only $1.25. Not a large book, but—worth 

its weight in gold to the headache sufferer. 


Send No Money—Use the Coupon 


The little matter of 15c in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The 


I will return it in 


this is explained in 


Dr.W.H. Riley, 
all kinds of 


(Write your name and address in the margin.) 


Send me “The Headache Book." 


five days or send you $1.25. 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
1612 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


popular, that is, in the sense that we speak 
of a "popular" novel—and the smaller 
audience which exists for the other types 
of drama has to find a good measure of its 
satisfaction in the opera and the concert 
hall. 

But, as we have stated over and over 
again in this department, success on the 
road for a play is dependent, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, on a New York 
reputation, that is, on a long New York 
run. It follows inevitably that even if a 
pe can appeal for a few weeks in New 

ork to the people like our correspondent, 
it will fare but badly on the road, and 
sooner or later come to grief. It hasn't 
the magic “One hundred nights in New 
York” to endorse it. It remains to be seen 
whether *' Justice" on the road will do a 
profitable business. Over and over again, 


‘in seasons past, plays like '"'Hobson's 


Choice" and “ Pygmalion,” which in New 
York found their profitable audiences for 
a reasonable time, went out through the 
country only to starve. our corre- 
spondent complains that only the most 
“popular” kind of melodramas and farces 
hnd their way to her city, it is not so much 
because they are the only kind of plays 
which get produced in America, but rather 
because they are the only kind with a 
numerically large enough appeal to sur- 
vive a road tour under our present silly 
methods of theater management. y 


My Friend 
Father John 


(Continued from page 49) 


a place there for the good fellows who are 
such bad boys." 

Then there was a flash of his quaint 
raillery as he added, “Maybe there is a 

lace for Black Presbyterians there, too. 
f so be, I will come over to dinner." 

I knew he meant that I should go. 

“Your blessing, Father,” I said. 

“My blessing upon you and yours," he 
said quite clearly. 

Our hands clasped again, and as I turned 
at the doorway to look back his lips were 
moving. 

A high dignitary of the Church entered 
the room with bowed head to perform the 
last rites of the Church for her gentlest 
servant. 

So died one who longed to be a martyr 
and give his life for others, and who never 
realized that he had done so. But a few 
days later, in a great cathedral, archbishop 
and bishops, priests in many robes, stood 
in the light of many candles uring upon 
many altars, and chanted a mass for the 
martyr while, bowed in the pews before 
them, were the “good fellows” of the 
whole city, who had lost their friend. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, Kathleen 
Norris, David Grayson, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Walter Prichard Eaton, H. C. 
Witwer, Jack Lait, and Julian Rothery 
are some of the great writers that 
will make the January ‘‘American’’ 
the most important number we have 
yet published. 
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Courage WINS! 


Where 


What This Book 
Teaches You 


How to overcome Timidity. 

How to conquer Bashfulness. 

How to have “nerve.” 

How to demand "your own." 

Mow to face people you have 
always felt inferior to. 

How to develop Self-Confi- 

enco. 

How to deal with people on 
their own level. 

How to successfully face em- 
barrassing situations. 

How to “rise to the occa- 
sion.” 

How to be Forceful and Dom- 
inant. 
How tocliminate Nervousness 
in dealing with big men. 
How to act calmly and natu- 
rally on occasions that usu- 
ally excited you. 

How to banish Fear, physi- 
cal as well as mental. 

How to stop Worry. 

How to become a Man 
among men. 


How to get rid of Supersti- 
tion. 


How to face old age calmly. 
How to maintain poise in 
public. 


How to assert yourself in 
Business as well as in the 
Home. 


How to develop courage to 
swing big deals. 


How to dominate Circum- 
stances. 


How to defy old time habits 
of Hesitation. 

How to insure a healthy vir- 
ile, intrepid grade of Brain. 


How to stir into electrical 
activity, latent leadership 
qualities, which Nature has 
tucked into the make-up 
of every normal man or 
woman. 

How to mass the myriad cell- 
forces of your mind into a 
strong, tearing, goal-gain- 
ing plan of conduct. 

How to break open the door 
to a new world of Thinking 
—rare in beauty, practical 
in application. 

How to blaze the way to un- 
thought-of fields of self- 
expression. 

How to add to your physical 
buoyancy a tingle and zest 
hitherto missing. 

How to impress others with 
your poise, purpose and 
power. 


A complete list of contents 
would almost fill this page 


Strength, Power, Wit and Money Fail 


Have you ever stood by and cheered with a crowd of others as you watched 
the under dog win out? Have you gone home from a track-meet, your throat 
sore after watching some little 100 Ib “unknown” beat a champion runne1 through sheer 
force of courage? The world loves and admires the man of courage, and the world 
rewards him, wherever he appears. There are no honors for the cowards. Theirs is 
the drudgery. Their work is to serve the men who have cultivated courage. In all the 
world there are only two classes of people—those who are served and those who serve— 
those who give orders and those who obey orders. To which class do you belong? 

If you belong to the second class, investigate yourself. What is the matter with 
your courage? You have not shown it to other men. You have not impressed them, 
you have not commanded their respect--the respect that is everywhere paid, the honors 
that are everywhere thrust upon men of real courage. 


7 Years a Failure—then SUCCESS! 


“‘For seven years I worked unsuccessfully on a project and had about given it up until 
I got a copy of 'Culture of Courage. By applying the principles set forth in this great 
book, I was able to put the proposition over in less than two months, and it wasn't so 
hard after all.” 

These are the words of a man who recently became an owner of “Culture of Courage,” 
and they reflect the experience of thousands of other men and women in all walks of 
life who are following the fear-destroying, success-achieving secrets laid bare for the first 
time in this great course—secrets which show how to win life's battles by cultivating the 
courage to succeed. 


“CULTURE OF COURAGE," by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph.D. 


Never has a book of more practical help been written. One man tells us how he had 
been out of a position for months and had absolutely lost confidence in himself until 
after reading “Culture of Courage" he went out and secured an excellent position the 
very same day. 

Some say that it has made them self-confident and able to demand what they want, 
instead of whining for it hat in hand. Others say that for the first time are they able 
to talk to men they had always held in awe—others, that it has given them courage to 
take risks they dared not and they have won out—others, that they have banished super- 
stition and fear of things formerly beyond their control—some say that they now have 
courage to say “no,” the hardest word in the English language—and hundreds say it 


160 pp. 
Half Leather 
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What Readers Say: 


“In it 1 found rules, princi- 
ples and regimes which make 
it worth ita weight in gold to 
me." — District Attorney 
Goodwin, Oil City Penn. 

“It is a "wonder. The 
more one reads it, the more 
forceful ideas he can draw 
from this storehouse." —J. F. 
Ells, Pres. Nat. School of 
Sales'p, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“It is simply magnificent; 
I shall highly recommend it 
and wish everybody could 
read it.""—L. I. Hall, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

"Itstands absolutely at the 
head of anything I have ever 
come across; Mr. Haddock is 
certainly a Master Mind. As 
a teacher I can say that no 
greater good could come than 
the absolution from supersti- 
tion this book brings about." 
—JamesStraitwell, Reynolds- 
ville, Pa. 

“These books are a gold 
mine of ‘energizing material’ 
for the progressive mind."— 
A. A. Martin, M. D., Pierce, 
Neb. 

"Enclosed i» my check; 
send another copy."—W. H. 
Smith, Pres., Herring-Hall, 
MarvinSafeCorp., New York. 

"I have read ‘Culture of 
Courage.’ Shall want any- 
thing its author may produce. 
This is the most sincere trib- 
ute I can pay the books."— 
C.A. Drinkwitz,Evanston, Ill. 

"'Culture of Courage’ is 
superb. It is clear, forceful, 
scientific, practical in every 
form and manner; ALIVE 


Wonderful NEW Book 


inspiration from beginning to 
end. IT JUSTIFIES ALL 
CLAIMS."—F. Stanley Pe- 
rera, Res. Master, Wesley 
College, Colombo, Ceylon. 
“Enclosed is check for which 
send me another copy for one 
of my friends. Dr. Haddock's 
works are superior to any- 
thing I have ever read for 
the development of the 


has given them a new grip on life. 
individual. He is en- 


2 What “Culture of Courage” has done for thousands | tirely in a class by ^ 
Will Help YO of users, among them many prominent in all fields himself.’ Chas. ^ 
of endeavor, it will do for you by forever eliminating fear in all its diabolical disguises Ee: «C. ^ 
and putting in its place a brand of courage that will make you well nigh invincible. | Me ' ^ PELTON 
^ 
^" PUB. CO. 


^H o NNW 


^/ Wilcox Bik., 
^/ Meriden, Conn. 
^ 


S d N M Just Mail This 
en (0) On ey — FREE Coupon 
So confident are we that once you examine this great book in your own 
home, you would never give it up, that we offer to send it on five days’ ^ y 
free trial without a cent in advance. Keep it five days—look it over care- ,% Gentlemen: Please 
fully—then if you feel you can afford to be without it, mail it back ^, send me a copy of 
and you owe us nothing, otherwise remit $3.00, the small price of this," , Culture of iar ien 
big 460 page leather bound book. Remember, no money in advance. ^ mit £3 00 or EI the book 
Merely mail the coupon—but do it now, this offer may never ap- / in 5 days. 
pear here again. ih 


PELTON PUBLISHING CO. " d Nama: ves ve cios Iasieek ii 


^, 


72-W Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. Address 
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What to Invest In 

Babson clients are kept 
constantly informed on the 
proper securities to buy. 
Our advisory department 
also cautions them against 
when and what not to buy. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department A-34 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Service Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of ite Character 
in the World 


Odd Lot Orders 


If you want to know the exact way in which 
buying and selling orders for less than 100 
shares are handled, send for Booklet K-10, 
“Odd Lot Orders.” 


JohnMuir&@ 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Enjoy spring weather in winter. Come 
to Los Angeles; motor over finest roads 
in the world, through miles of orange 
groves bordered by endless hedges of roses, up 
Into snow-caj mountains glistening In the 
sunshine and down to the beautiful blue sea. 
Resorts open year round, For information 
write 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


Send today 

for a copy 

of our free 

booklet "S" 

explaining the 

unquestioned safe- 

ty and convenience 

of our plan of receiv- 

ing deposits by mail at 
4% INTEREST 


CITIZENS 
SAVINGS ^*» TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
CAPITAL ASURPLUS ] ASSETS OVER 


€ MILLION MILLIO! 
DOLLARS DOLLARS 
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The Family’s Money 


Saving One Third of 


Your Income 


just worked my way through col- 
lege, so this amount was not to be despised. 
My wife had been earning six dollars a week, 
so the sum seemed large to her. We man- 
aged to live on the $600 for one year, and 
even saved a little; but I soon realized that 
my position offered no future. So I resigned 
and took up graduate work, depending on 
private tutoring for bare living expenses. 
At the end of the second year, a teaching 
position was offered to me at a salary of 
$g00 a year. I made $600 more by teach- 
ing in a summer school. 

Now, for a couple who have been living 
on $600 a year, $1,500 seems like wealth. 
So we made our plans to spend on a basis 
of $900. This gave us a much more 
liberal allowance for food, clothing, and 
other necessities than we had had previ- 
ously, and still provided for a saving of 
$600, or 40 per cent a year. For the next 
six years our income averaged $2,000. 
For a while we kept on the $900 a year 
basis, our highest saving being $1,350 out 
of $2,300, or nearly 60 per cent! At the 
end of a seven-year period we had $5,000 
invested, $1,500 worth of furniture (in- 
cluding a piano, which was a legacy), and 
had made a trip to Europe. 

Now we were not miserly, nor were we 
unusually fortunate in health or in anatur- 
ally cheap living location. We had no chil- 
dren, but we did have two needy parents to 
support. As to miserliness, the figures I am 
about to give will speak for themselves. 

Two circumstances made saving easy, 
natural and pleasant for us: In the first 
place, we were both trained in the school 
of poverty; in the second place, we 
adopted a plan of estimating at the begin- 
ning of the year the amount to be allowed 
for each class of expenditures. This can 
be a bad plan as well as a good one. To 
allow a certain amount for clothing, and 
then feel pinched all the year and go into 
nervous prostration at the end if you have 
gone beyond the allowance, is the wrong 
way. Bue to allow a fair amount for 
clothing, for household expenses, for giv- 
ing, for vacation, etc., and a good liberal 
amount for incidentals (always with a 
margin for saving), then to find yourself 
at the end of the year not having reached 
your allowance in all things, is the right 
way, and is good fun. If you outrun your 
estimate in a few cases, what of it? You 
will probably have spent much less in the 
end than you would if you had spent with- 
out plan through the whole year. 

The figures for one typical year may be 
given: 


HEN I was married I was makin 
a salary of $600 a year. But I had 


Estimate Actually spent 
House expenses — $508 Food $193.66 
Clothing 175.81 


House incidentals 198.53 — $568.00 


Rent (see below) 108 Rent 108 

Giving (see below) 160 Giving 148 

Vacation 75 Vacation 75.63 

Insurance 82 Insurance 82 

Miscellaneous 39 Miscellaneous 44.02 459.10 
$1,032 $1,027.10 


Two items—rent and giving—require a 
word of explanation. How was it possible 
to get a rent in a large city for nine dollars 
a month? By sacrificing conveniences. 
This place was located in the best residen- 
tial part of the city, but a good two miles 
from the center (inconvenience No. 1); 
it had no furnace (inconvenience No. 2); 
had no hot water (inconvenience No. 3); 
no bathroom (inconvenience No. 4); it 
consisted of only three rooms and an alcove 
(inconvenience, No. 5—to some people). 
But as it was well situated, pleasantly 
heated by stoves, with running water, and 

as, it was comfortable and cozy for a 
faculy of two. Moreover, at least two of 
these listed inconveniences meant a defin- 
ite saving: “no furnace" reduced the fuel 
bill, and the care of a three-room apart- 
ment was within the strength of my wife, 
a saving of the expense of a maid. 

The item designated as "giving" in- 
cluded the money spent for the parents, 
who because of failing health were partly 
dependent on their only daughter for sup- 
port. It included, also, all church and 
other charitable gifts. 

We prepared a budget when our income 
was under $1,000; we still prepare it to-day. 
Some reader may object that my sudden 
increase in salary was unique. But was 
it? 

Most college graduates who are de- 

endent on their own resources have to 
beri at the bottom, from $600 to $800 a 
year. Statistics show that within ten 
years many of them have doubled, trebled 
or even quadrupled their first figure. 
Moreover, wouldn't the principle have ap- 
plied just as well if there had been no in- 
crease in salary? Doesn't the principle 
apply to all families of all stations in life, 
except those of independent wealth; all of 
us, in other words, who desire to save for 
the proverbial rainy day and for a life 
of deserved comfort in our declining years? 


What Could This Woman Have 
Done? 


I HAD always heard that women who are 
left at the death of their husbands with 
only a small insurance usually waste their 
money, but it was only recently that this 
truth was demonstrated to me so forcibly 
that I long to warn every woman who 
finds herself alone, and with but a small 
amount of money. 

A little old lady, a very dear friend of 
mine, lost her husband. He had had a 
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STLEL, OIL 
and C OPPER 


q Earningsof mpanies in these industries are 
increasing at 4 record pace, and as a conse- 
a’ nce their securities possess greater invest- 

t aad market-profit value than ever before. 


xe question as to which stocks in the three 

sses offer the best speculative possibilities 

id maximum income yield, combined with 
stability of principal and marketability, is 
currently covered in ourfortnightly publication 


LOO 


» 


*[nvestment Opportunities 


qd Anyone who is interested in increasing the 
earning power of his surplus funds should 
receive this valuable publication regularly. 
It will be sent free of charge, beginning with 
the present issue. Ask for 30-AM, including 
booklet explaining : 


*'The Twenty Payment Plan" 
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Investment ecurities 


THEE 


[ej (Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place New York 


COMM UICE 


Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “C” 


Copy sent on request 


Williams.Irofhe Goleman 


Investment Securities 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direet Wire to Columbus and Philadelphia Market 
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Your Market Value 


Do You Know Your Present 
Worth in the Business World? 


Old conditions in Business have changed and the 
near future will bring still greater changes. New 
needs are arising. Are you abreast of these changes? 

*"Your Market Value’’ (36 

pp.) Sent Free to Any Address 
Every man whose future is dependent on 
his earning power should read it. Simply 
ask for Bulletin A-5. 


Pace & Pace 


Conducting Pace Standardized Courses in 
Accountancy and Bunnese Administration 


30 Church St., New York 


Stocks Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


A small first payment enables you to purchase 
one share or bond, or as many as you care to, 
of Railroad, Industrial and Publie Utility 
Companies. The balance may be paid in con- 
venient monthly installments of $5, $10, 
$20, etc., depending upon number purchased. 
You may divide your investment among sev- 
eral dividend paying securities under this plan. 
Write for ‘Booklet K-2'' 


It is interesting and fully explains '"The 
Partial Payment Plan.” Free upon request. 


ON-MO 
42 Broadway New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Family's Money 


salary of something like one hundred dol- 
lars per month; they owned no home, and 
they had been “high livers" so far as his 
salary would permit. 

My friend always kept a servant. They 
entertained a great deal, and always asso- 
ciated with people much younger and 
wealthier than themselves. Peha that 
is why they never had a home of their 
own, why they never had a dollar for a 


€ day 

y husband and I invited her to come 
to us until she could arrange her future to 
suit her new circumstances. She came at 
once. She told us frankly that she had 
exactly one thousand dollars insurance 
money left after meeting the expenses of 
her husband's burial; and that was all she 
had in the world. Then we made our in- 
vitation permanent. We supposed she 
would invest the money she had, so that 
the interest would at least help buy her 
clothes and other necessities, which need 
not be great as we were giving her a com- 
fortable room and her board. 

A few weeks later she loaned a sum to a 
neighbor's servant, who promptly disap- 
peres We suggested that she place the 

alance of her thousand on time deposit 
at the bank, which paid four per cent in- 
terest. She did not promise. A short 
time after she happily confided to us that 
she had contributed largely to a number 
of different charities. There were “loans” 
to relatives, some beautiful new clothes 
for herself, a few visits to friends, and then 
one day she brought her check book to my 
husband with a puzzled frown. It showed 
that her account with the bank balanced. 

We didn't have the heart to say a word. 
Over sixty, frail and inexperienced, what 
could she do to earn more? She knew 
about as much of finance as a child. The 
salary had always come in regularly and 
haa beer spent at once, with the happy 
abandon that salaried people so often 


enjoy. 

I have often wondered what she might 
have done with that one thousand dollars 
that would have secured her independence. 
It has been said that the first thousand is 
the hardest to get, but that it sets the 
possessor’s feet on the solid road to finan- 
cial success. She had it. What could she 
have done with it? It would be interest- 
ing to hear from someone who has in- 
vested this amount so that it has secured 
her future. | F. G. 


Transmuting Copper into Gold 
LCHEMISTS of old searched in vain 


for the philosopher’s stone which in 
their imagination would transmute every- 
thing it touched into gold. 

The modern philosopher’s stone is the 
savings bank. To find this stone requires 
no diligent search, neither is special 
knowledge required to utilize its com- 
pound power. 

Take 625 copper cents, or its equivalent, 
each week to a savings bank paying four 
per cent compound interest, for a period 
of twenty years, and the bank will at the 
end of that time turn over to you $10,000 
ingold. In the twenty years you will have 
deposited 650,000 pieces of copper, which 
in United States currency would be worth 
$6,500. It takes time thus to turn copper 
into gold, but there is money in it. 

HAROLD H. PARKER 
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|ontentmenf fo 
a Pipe Smoker 


This handsome one-pound 
humidor of Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco will be a happy selec- 
tion for any acquaintance of yours who 
smokes. Our reason for being confident 
of this is that Edgeworth is the favor- 
ite tobacco of thousands of true pipe- 
lovers all over the land. Indeed, if your 
friénd is what some people would call a 
"pipe-crank," the probabilities are that 
he already knows Edgeworth. Very 
likely it is the tobacco he is using at the 
present time. 

But, even if he has never tried Edge- 
worth, you are practically certain to 
please him with it. We say this advis- 
edly and only because we are convinced 
that it is not an exaggeration. Our 
justification for the statement is this: 

Every month we advertise that we 
will send a sample of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed, free and postpaid, to any 
smoker who asks for it. Requests for 
the trial packages come to us from all 
over the country. In almost every case 
the sample makes a regular user of 
Edgeworth, and there is no reason to 
believe that the writers of these requests 
are any more apt to like Edgeworth 
than any dozen smokers you might pick 
at random would be. 

The price of this humidor of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed is $1.00. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth 
packages, leave your instructions with 
your retail tobacco dealer. Should he 
be unable to supply you, send us names 
and addresses of friends, with your cards 
and money order, stamps or cash to 
cover your order at $1.00 per package. 
We will gladly attend to the delivery. 

It you have never smoked Edgeworth and 
would like to try a sample of Edgeworth before 
investing in the humidor, send us your name 
and address with the name of a tobacco dealer 
you sometimes patronize, and a generous sam- 
ple of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed will be mailed 
you, free, immediately. 

For either the sample or the humidor, address 

rus & Bro. Co., 25 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Theretail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are 10c for pocket size tin, 25c and 50c for larger 
tins, and $1.00 for handsome humidor package. 

geworth Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Mailed prepaid where no dealer can supply. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Bro. Co. 
will gladly peed you a one- or two-dozen carton, 
of any size of the Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed, 
by prepaid parcel post at same price you would 
pay jobber. 
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Um Exide” 


Ü LF Starting & Lighting 
f a F Battery.» Automobiles 


E The Servants of the Giant 


HE spirit of the ** Extde’’ Battery is the spirit of a Giant— strong, active, de- [ 
pendable, enduring, a literal “giant that lives in a box." 


He is your servant— proved and tried, backed by the recommendations of the ' | 
thousands upon thousands of motorists for whom he is working every day. 


Yet he also has his servants. In order to make still more positive the reliability 
of his day's work” he has established all over the country **YExíbe'' Depots and 
Service Stations, where his servants reside. Each one of these servants is especially 
trained in knowledge of the Giant's constitution, just what it will do and just what 
it needs to keep it healthy and serviceable. 


Their service is at the disposal of every **JEx(be'' owner. They will give advice, 
inspect, test and re-water your battery, as often as you like, free. For they are 
your servants as well as the Giant's. 


If you want the ultimate of dependa- 
bility in starting and lighting battery con- LOOK FOR 
struction and service youwill get an** Ex{de’’, THIS SIGN 


We will be pleased to send you helpful 
literature on the subject. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 


1888s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsb: Minneapolis Detroit Rochester Toronto 


“Erde”, ''fironclabeEríoc^^, ‘“HycapeEride’’ and “ThinsBride”’ Batteries for Electric Vehicles 


Copyright 1916 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
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She wants a 


PREMO 


for Christmas 


Of all the gift suggestions that fill the Christmas magazines, that of a Premo camera will 
attract her as one gift she really wants. 

She likes pictures—everybody does, and with a Premo she can have the pleasure of 
making her own pictures of all the people and things that make her life interesting. 

Premos are equally suitable gifts for men or women or boys or girls. They are the simplest of all 


cameras to load and operate, no skill or previous experience being necessary for anyone to use a Premo 
successfully. 


are made for film packs, for cartridge films and for plates. Premos range in price from 75 cents ` 
pa P gein p 


to $140.00, and each one receives the same tests for dependability as do all goods which come from the 
Kodak factories. 


The Premo catalogue is free at your dealer’s, or will be mailed direct on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION, "55^ ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The unfailing satisfaction given its users is the 
reason why, year in and year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 

whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, free 
lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. No 
better soap can be made for any price. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to the 
thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


THEN FAIR BANK company) 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?’’ 
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